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Dat/ 

, I ' very .'iiiucli regret that owing to abiioiiiial\circiimsta 3 ices created 
by the last World War and its aftermath, it .has not yet' .been, possible to 
publish the entire volume of the Proceedings of the 12th Session of the All- 
India Oriental Conference. It took nearly nine months to procure the neces- 
sary paper from the Supply Authorities. The work of printing could proceed 
only slowly. Proofs were being sent in the beginning to the various authors 
scattered all over India, and it often took long time to receive them back* 
Some scholars were so busy that they could not find time to return the 
proofs for weeks* Prom p. 360 onwards it was therefore decided with 
reluctance not to send any proofs to their authors with a view to expedite 
the printing. This hope however could not materialise owing to labour 
trbubles that started - soon after^ ilie end of the World War. Efforts to 
expedite printing by dividing the work ainong' several presses proved 
umuccessful. Papers of the IraniaJlvSectioh- were, to a well 
known press in Bombay, which 'had the necessary Pahalvi types. This 
press along with the papers was h-owever burnt down by accident and the 
papers had to be written ’ afresh. Papers in Urdu script were sent to 
Lahore in the hope that they would be speedily printed there. This hope 
also did not materialise. Formal part of the Proceedings was entrusted 
to a fourth press, which promised to finish the work in three months. 
This undertaking also could not be translated into action. 

I have therefore decided to issue this Interim Volume before the 
Nagpur Session of the Conference. It consists of the Welcome Address, 
the Inaugural Address, the Address of the General President, all the 
Addresses of the Sectional Presidents, and all the papers in the Vedic, Classi- 
cal Sanskrit, Religion and Philosophy, Pali and Buddhism, Prakrit and Jai- 
nism, and History, Geography, Ethnology and Folk-Lore Sections. The 
Volume covers 586 pages and I trust that the aiiembers of the Conference 
vill take it as an earnest of what we intend to do in the near future. 

Half of the formal part of the Proceediiigs have been printed and the 
remaining half will be soon in type. Papers in Urdu script in the Islamic 
Culture and Arabic and Persian Sections are only awaiting the print order. 
All other papers have been composed on the mono machine and remain to 
be cast in type. It is hoped that the remaining part of the Proceedings, 
which will cover about 400. pages, will be out before April 1947. 

Benares Hindu University. A. S. Altekab 

1-10-1946 Lo&al Secretary 
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TWELFTH ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 

PART II : PRESIDENTIAL 


WELCOME ADDRESS 

By 

; • Sib, S. Radhakeishnan, d. Litt., ll. d., p.b.a., 

Chairman oj the Beceplion Comniittee 

May I, on ]>elialf of the Reception Committee of the Twelfth 
Oriental Conference, and the Benares Hindu University, extend 
to you all a most cordial welcome. Wlien, last June, Professor 
Altekar sounded me about inviting the Conference to Benares, 
I did not encourage the idea as we were not then quite certain 
about, our own affairs. When, in the Puja vacation, Professors 
Rangaswami Iyengar and Nilkantha Sastri explained to me 
tbe position, I felt inclined to invite the Conference though 
I was not unaware of the difficulties ahead of us mainly due 
to short notice. I was able to invite the Conference to Benares 
i as I could count on the goodwill and co-operation not only 
i . of the members of the University but also of such tried friends 
as His Highness the Chancellor and the Pro. Chancellor, Maha- 
rajadhiraja of Darbha-nga who is here with us today to open 
the Conference, the ^laharajkumara of Vizianagram, whose 
palace is converted, on such occasions as this, into the unofficial 
guest-house of the University, whose skill, influence and possesr 
8ie"?»ai'e at our service, Raja Baldeo Das Biiia and his sons, 
who ki.iow not only how to earn but Avhat is more important, 
j how to spend. 

I 

I These are war tunes and we are not wealthy and so the 

! Conference will be what it should be. It will take its business 
I more seriously and its luxuries less expensively. At any rate, 
I a Conference meeting in this sacred city will, I hope, feel incHned 
to be a little austere in its outlook and behaviour. 

I ■ ■ - 

’ While I extend a cordial welcome to every one of the 

' delegates for the Conference, I should like to make special 
mention of the representative of the Chinese Government. 
We send, through him, our fraternal greetings to the Chinese 
i- Government. We have watched with affectionate interest 

I and admiration the courageous efforts made by the Chinese 
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Government to maintam education and culture in -tlie midst 
of a long and calamitous war in wlrieli raraiy Universities and 
centres of learning have been destroyed or ilamyged. If the 
world is to be established once more in the ways of peace, it 
can only he by the maintenance of higli si'.irilard siatidards. 
In this task, China and India have been close and friendly 
partners for centuries. China received the religion of the Buddha 
from India. Even in other disciplines like science and philo- 
sophy, music and literature, art and architecture, the influence 
of Indian culture is manifest. Indian scholars went to China, 
spread the Arya Dharma and translated Buddhist scriptures 
from Sanskrit into Chinese. Many classical woi'ks of* India 
are to be found in Chinese translations. Chinese monks and 
scholars came to India in successive wa^'es in different periods 
for learning the Dharma. Eecently, the Chinese, who have 
never been too proud to learn from any country, have beeji 
going to Europe and America, and contacts between China 
and India have been somewhat dirmned. But the exchanges 
of students and scholars, inaugurated tins year, may prepare 
for a closer understanding between tliese two great countries 
and bring about a spiritual awakening in the whole East. In 
the post-war years India will again attract pilgrims and scliolars 
from the whole Bast and what place is there in India more 
sacred than Kasi. 


To a Conference which includes so many hisiiOrians, I 
need not talk at length on the antiquity and glory of Benares. 
Ka^i is among the well known cities which help us to attain 
spiritual freedom.^ It is said that when Brahma weiglied the 
sky with its gods and Kasi with its saints, Kasi being the heavier 
sank down to earth, by the force of gravity while the slty .being 
the lighter soared upward.® Benares has been the focus of an 
unbroken and impressive spiritual tradition* which is universal 
and individual, embracing in, thought the whole universe but 
worshipping the Eternal whose throne is the innmst shrine of 
the human soul. In these days of darkness and travail of 
spirit, I need not say how very vital it is for* us to rejuember 
the values for which this city has stood. Perfection is the goal 
and the way to it is through self-conquest, through courage 
and austerity, through unity and brotherhood in life. 


wn rrrar i 
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Perfection, moksa is won througli jndna or wisdom, bodhi 
or enlightenment. Jesus says “Ye shall know the truth and 
the truth will make you free.” Jndna of the Hindus, hodhi of 
the Buddhists, and truth of the Oliristians do not mean dia- 
lectical fireworks, logical ingenuity. It is not playing “intel- 
lectual ping pong”, but it is growth in insight, increase of aware- 
mess, extension of consciousness, evolution of soul. It is 
attained, not by sharpening our wits but by steadying our 
mind. The function of true philosophy is to see the truth and 
Vt-e cannot see unless it be by unfettered contemplation, where 
eager wishes and yearning anxieties are stilled, where the mind 
becomes a transparent medium which mirrors the object without 
distorting it. We then become what we behold. India has 
always emphasised the need for spiritual illumination. Unless 
we are illumined from the heights above, earth born intellect 
cannot take us far. 

In the West on the other hand, there has been a steady 
insistence on the power of the human intellect to discover, the 
truth of things. When Socrates urged the need for concepts 
and definitions, when Plato argued that nobody need enter 
the ircadeniy who had not studied geometry, when Aristotle 
defined man, not as a spiritual but as a rational animal, when 
the whole of Ohiistian scholasticism was one continuous de- 
ductive development of dogma, when Descartes, the father of 
modern European philosophy, laid down as a maxim that no 
idea is true which is not clear and distinct, when Spinoza set 
forth his Ethics in the geometrical pattern, with postulates, 
axioms and corollaries, wlien Leibniz outlined a plan wliich 
later became the foundation of symbolic logic, when Kant 
effected a revolution hy making metaphysics take the safe 
road of science, when Hegel said that the real was the rational 
and when his successors plienomenahsed the self and the world, 
we find in this whole development from Socrates to Bertrand 
Eussell nnpressive variations on the one common theme of the 
primacy of the logical. 

Not that in India we neglected the logical. We also 
insist on the intellectual approach to the central problems 
of life. AtJidto BmJmiajijnasd ; athdto Dharmajijndsd. The 
Upani^ads speak of manana, the Qitd of pariprasna. The 
G%id says “Of those who debate, I am the dialectic”, vddak 
prmadatdni aliani. At a time like this, when teachers are 
setting themselves up in all parts of the country and 
requiring of their disciples complete surrender of the intellect, 
it is well to be reminded of the Indian tradition that 
intellect is to be satisfied and not surrendered. Freedom 
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and not slavery of the mind is the prerequisite of spiritual 
life. But intellectual fruition is in intuition, vidyu ends in 
anubhava. 

In the West, there have been mystics ami seers, the 
Orphics and Eleushiian, Plato and Plotinus, Bt. John and 
St. Paul, the mediaeval mystics of Cliristendoiu and Islam. But 
this permeation of the western rationalism b}- mystic tendencies 
has been, to no small extent, due to the intiuence of India, the 
ideas of the Upanisads, the missions of Asoka and their followers 
of later times. 

Today again, the world is in the grip of dry intellect. It 
is very conscious of its good sense, of the inestimable blessings 
which science has conferred on humanity. It is proud that 
we have left behind the stupidities of the dark ages, that it 
has escaped from the misery and the degradation in which we 
were steeped for centuries. Scientihe intellect expected, not 
only to unravel all secrets but even to transform human society. 
We admit that the triumphs of reason are great, but its failures 
are no less great. Something ha.s escaped the meshes of in- 
tellect, the magic of far horizons, the secret of spirit, tho pulse 
in the history of man, the beat in the heart of the world. The 
fanatical personalities who rule tho world today, the rationalist 
prophets, the intellectual celibates who are the victims of the 
fictional abstractions of race and class, tril)e and nation, with 
tlieir unbridled and endless covetousness have built a world 
which is bereft of pity and loveliness and is strident and mur- 
derous. The world is on the rack and is bleeding to death. 
This feverish age where life is lived at the higliest pressure 
teaches us, that while it is necessary to ])erfect the intellect , 
it is even more necessary to refine the spirit. If the present 
world-convulsion is to emerge in a new and better world order, 
we must acquire a living faith in love and wisdom. Here again 
the Oriental with its distinctive me.ssage of wisdom in education, 
of the need for quiet, the quiet not of inaction but of harmony 
of faith in the ultimates wdiich shine through the vast uncer- 
tainties hanging over the march of life can oiler a corrective 
to the miscarriage of the world. The w'orld is one family and 
its brotherhood of the future should be based on heart and 
mind, and not chains and fear. 

In our country today, the Oriental Conference can be of 
immense value. By a scholarly appreciation of India’s historical 
culture, by a proper estimate of the interaction of the different 
races and religions, we can bring about a Eenaissance based 
on the integrity of Indian culture. 
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It is a pleasure to know that we have the Pandita Parisad. 
These representatives of India’s classical learning sliould he 
bi’oiight into close contact with those who have received the 
shock and stimulus of western knowledge and criticism. They 
should be reminded that the great Pandits and Acharyas of old 
were the ambassadors of India’s culture in distant lands. The 
Brahmanical and the Buddliist monuments in Java, Bali, the 
tern'ple of Angkor, that symphony in stone, which is perhaps 
the largest of its kind in the world, owe their inspiration to 
Indian culture. Those great ancestors of our Pandits, Vasistha 
and Visvarnitra, Kasyapa and Kumarajiva, Nagarjuna and 
Samkara and countless others worked not for political powsr 
or economic possessions but for the spread of the spiritual 
message of India, Krnmntii viivam dryam. The evils from 
which we suffer today are, to no small extent, due to our in- 
tellectual inertia, moral cowardice and spiritual lassitude. 
Nature is no friend of stagnation. For all our entreaties, the 
world will not cease to revolve. Today we have to reckon 
with the stresses, conflicts and conf usions and build fresh schemes 
with originality and freedom, and in the strength of the legacy 
of ancient wisdom. In this world of sawsdra, there is nothing 
permanent but change. Life is riot life unless it is thrusting 
continually i.nto new forms. In the spirit of our tradition, 
v.riich is one of comprehension and not withdrawal, let us move 
forward into the broader realm of respmisibility for the whole 
human community. 

We Imve today with us a worthy ilaithili Brahmin, a 
direct descendant of the great Mahamahopadhyaya who founded 
the Darbhanga Baj, a great lover of Indian culture and a generous 
patron of this Uni^'ershy'. It is our good fortune that such a 
friend of the studies, which the Oriental Conference represents, 
is here to inaugui-ate the Twelfth Oriental Conference. I now 
request him to open the Conference. 



INAUGUEAL SPEECH 

By 

The Hon’ble Maharajadhiraja Sir Kambshwak Sixgh 
of Darbhanga 

lx THE absence of His Highness the Chancellor, who to his 
great regret could not be present here today it is my proud 
privilege to welcome this gathering of distinguished orienialisis 
to this ancient seat of learning, culture and religion. I need 
not say that he is deeply interested in the success of this Con- 
ference and vre all have his good wishes. 

A¥6 may recount %^ery many such gatherings held here in 
the past' at different ages and under different conditions, 
may feast our vision with the panorama of thousands of years 
during which sages, saints, philosophers, poets, preachers and 
patriots have come here on pilgrimage and surclunged the 
atmosphere of this holy place with thought-currejits that stirred 
and elevated the soul of mankind throughout the length and 
breadth of Aryavarta. But they do not to any degree detract 
the importance and appropriateness of this Conference. 

We are passing through a .time when materialism has 
run riot. Civilisation based on it is letting loose the spirit of 
barbarism. Devastation and ruin have shaken the present-day 
world to its very foundation. It is tottering. It is bound to 
crumble to dust. Cry has been raised for the reconstruction 
of the world — for the new world-order. We too have heard 
the cry. Should we then sit still for we have been in political 
bondage for such a long time, or should we come forward and 
lend our hand in shaping its destiny by transmitting to it 
the message left to us by our forefathers which is good for 
all times and every country and under every condition — the 
message which is based on spiritualistic ideals and is the outcome’ 
of ripe and varied experience — the message which still lies 
hidden in our daily life and contact? If we adopt the first 
alternative we will be embarking on a dangerous voyage in which 
there will be immense possibility of shipwreck. Such a course 
of action will be unworthy of our heritage and tradition and 
indicate that we have lost faith in them. It is only by adopting 
the second alternative that we can discharge our duties and 
obligation to the human race. I firmly believe that Hinduism — 
I use this word in a wide sense— has still enough vitality to 
reassert itself. But how can we discover the message except by 
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f?ucli methods as scholars assembled here have employed, 
vk., by hnding and joining together the missing links between 
the pak and the present. It is by the fruits of your labours 
that we will know our strength and weakness, the causes and 
periods of our glory and downfall, and the results of experiments 
carried during so* many thousand of years. I earnestly hope 
that nothing will deter you from this noble work and suc- 
ceeding generation of scholars will continue the search after 
truth with zeal and sincerity. 

I feel that we still have a distinctive place in the world, 
not by reason of material possessions but by reason of retaining 
our cultural heritage and philosopher of life. It is true that 
the impact of the West has hideously distorted the super- 
structure of our life to a great extent and it has been exposed 
to a good deal of ridicule. But till now the foundation on 
which it was built remams undisturbed. That place of dis- 
tinction can be ours only if we realise that many things today 
have lost their original meaning for us and we have been enslave'd 
by forms and slogans. We bave to build afresh on the old 
foundation which stood the test of time, vk., the 'domination 
of spirit over matter, subordination of eartlily possessions to 
the desire for immortality. I should not, however, be under- 
stood to mean that there is no place for earthly tilings in our 
scheme of life. As a firm believer in ‘Varnasrama Dhaniia' 
I do not mmimise the importance of ‘Kama’ (desire) or ‘Artha’ 
(wealth). In fact, as Sir Eadliakrishnan has put it, man is a 
bundle of desires and the economic need of the community 
should be satisfied if creative impulses of men are to be liberated 
for higher cultural life. But ‘Dharma’ (dut}’) should always 
control ‘Kama’ (desire) and the ultimate objkt, vk.," Moksa’ 
(liberation), which constitutes immortality, ' should never be 
lost sight of. Human nature varies and our forefathers taking 
that into account, have laid down how each man can attain 
full self-expression. We have indeed been taught to co-o])era.te 
with tile forces of nature and not flout them. 

A'our studies and researches are bringing to light not 
only the accounts of events but also the developments of the 
cardinal principles governing our life and philosophy and all 
of us profit by them. But there seems to be some misconcep- 
tion with regard to the ability of scholars trained to carry on 
their researches according to the traditional method prevalent 
in this country in the mipds of scholars following Western 
methods and vice versa. This question has been authori- 
tatively dealt with in the address of the late lamented Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Dr. Sir Ganganatha Jha who presided over the 
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Third session of this Conference held in iladras. I trust I shall 
not he accused of partiality to one who was a member of niy 
family when I also express my opinion that it is wrong to suppose 
that Pandits or Mauhis trained in traditional methods are 
wanting in what has been called ‘critical faculty’. I do not, 
however, deny that researches according to llie Western methods 
have a value. But the gap between these two sectioii> ha> 
to be filled up and misconceptions have to be removed, in 
my opinion the labours of both of these types of scholars should 
supplement and complement each otlier and the one should 
take advantage of the other without jirejudice of any khi.I. 
After all, you are seekers of truth. You cannot with iniintniiy 
either prejudice or misjudge things; for then, you. will vitiate 
the very purpose of your labours. 

Rich and varied are the fields you have to traverse. The 
progress of your activities must conlitiue because there is still 
much to be done. I have already told yon whui 1 consider 
to be the peculiar signilicance of youj- labours. It itow remains 
for us to invoke the blessing' of Bri Viswaniitba and pray tliat 
like the stream of Holy (langa that iiow.:i biiow, the flow of tJie 
stream of our thougiits may not lose its continuity and by 
fertilising tliis country it may mingle itself in the vast ocean 
of the thoughts of humanity. 


ADDEESS OF THE GBNEEAL FEESIDENT. 

’ ^ By 

Bahadur Dr. S# K. Bblvalkae, m.a., ph.D. 

¥T>f^ hrfw 

C\ "O •\ . 

q'ffqr ?Rf ^ qrqTJF^EkqTJT II 

The Hon’ble Maharajadhiraja Sir Ka in eshwara Singh, 
the Pro- Chancellor of the Benares Hindu University ; Pandit 
Aladan Mohan Malaviya, the Soul and Presiding Deity of this 
august Seat of Learning ; Maharajakumara Sir Yijayaji ; 
Professor Sir Sarvapalli Eadhakrishnan, the Chairman of the 
Eeception Committee ; Brother Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen! 
— I am fully aware that the honour you have clone me in electing 
me the General President of the All-India Oriental Conference 
for this its Twelfth Session, whicE formally begins to-day in 
this sacred City of Shree Visvanatha, is one of the highest that 
the fraternity of scholars can confer upon a brother worker 
in the field ; and yet, just for that very reason, luiowing my 
own limitations, I had expressed my reluctance to accept this 
honour as emphatically and unmistakably as it -was possible 
for me to do. But having lost the opportunity of showing 
the “first mark of wisdom” (prathamnm hiddhilakmnam) by 
firmly refusing to be overpersuaded bi^ the importunities of a 
friend and a colleague, I had at least to show the “second mark 
of wisdom” by seeing to the end, as best as I could, what had 
fallen to my lot, as doing otherwise would have been showing 
scant courtesy to the memory of the person who had proposed 
m,y name and, overruling all my objections, had practically 
compelled me to accept this office : I mean, the late Dr. V. S. 
Sukthankar. 

2. “The late Dr. Sukthankar !” — The words sound so 
strange and almost unbelievable. Dr. Sukthankar was several 
years my junior, and it was a legitimate expectation that he 
would be blessed with life long enough to complete the critica 
edition of the Mahabharata. But our fond hopes in this matter 
have been ruthlessly dashed to pieces, and it has now fallen 
to the lot of his surviving collogues to gather together into 
their hands the scattered and tangled threads of the work where 
it has been left, and advance further along the path laid out 
by him, as long as light and energy would be vouchsafed to 
them. Dr. Sukthankar’s soul— -I somehow seem to feel its 
2 ■ 
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presence here about us—would be pleased by nothing better 
than the completion of the Oriticai Edition of the Mahabharata 
to which he dedicated every single moment of the last 17 
years of his life. It is a great national undertaking of Indian 
scholarship which has received unanimous and unstinted appro- 
bation from scholars in and outside India. The honoxir and 
prestige 'of Indian scholarship, as 'well as of the munificent 
Patrons of Learning of which this land of Bharatavarsa has 
always had a notable supply, is involved in seeing this great 
undertaking completed according to the original plan. ' 

8. But it is not Dr. Sukthankar alone whom we have to 
mourn. Since we met last at Hyderabad two years ago, the 
hand of Death has been particularly heavy in summoning from 
amongst us an unusually large number of eminent Orientalists, 
in India and abroad. In due course there will be passed 
resolutions of condolence : there is a record number of over 
twenty of them ; and yet they may not represent the totality of 
our loss, as we have no adequate information about the Orien- 
talists in the belligerent countries of Europe. With your 
leave, I shall refer to some of these losses, not onij^ because 
they are. irreparably great, but because the lives that have 
been snatched away from us during these two years have a 
great and heartening lesson for us to teach. 

4. And first let me refer to Mrs. C. A. P. Ehys Davids, 
who, after the death of her husband, the Pounder of the “Pali 
Text Society”, in a spirit of almost religious devotion, dedi- 
cated all her energy to the completing of the task left incomplete 
by her husband : and she nearly did so, with just six or eight 
volumes with which to complete the first editions of the entire 
Pali Canon. But the War has brought on a great disaster. 
Just four months before her death she wrote : 

“A misaimed bomb burnt out all our stocks, and the 
Pali Text Society is_now left more or less ruined, in- 
solvent.” “It is not likely”, she continues, “I shall 
be here to write Finis to our work. Will India help 
and make the safe and fit issue of at least some of these 
remaining six volumes its primary care ? Will it send 
us, wounded and strangled, a message of help ?” 

I wish we could send to those into whose hands the affairs of 
the Society have now passed «uch a message of appreciation, 
of sympathy, and of assurance. 

6. While the Rhys Davids, husband and wife, specialised 
in Pali or Hinayana Buddhism, the Russian scholar Th. 
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Stcherbatsky specialised in Sanskrit or Mabayana Buddbism, 
editing and translating several original Buddbist texts from the 
Tibetan and tbe Obinese. In bis work entitled “The Concep- 
tion of Buddhist Nirvana” to which he has appended an English 
-translation of the principal parts of those works of Nagarjnna 
and Candrakirti, which are the foundation stone of Mahayana, 
we read as under : 

“In the reading of proof I have been assisted by my 
aged mother, and we both are alone responsible for all 
the imperfections of English style that may be found 
in this book.” 

This was written in 1927 by an author whose mother must 
have then been about 50 or 60. "ViTiat an amiable picture of 
devoted labour in a common cause by the mother, and the son 
does it summon up before us ! It may’’ not be given to all of 
us to complete our undertakings ; for, has not the Poet said ? — 

^ fcFTPT MB I 

[Death tarries not to find out whether the man’s work 
is completed, or remains still incomplete.] 

But the earnestness of the endeavour it is that should count. 

6. I had not the privilege of knowing Mrs. Ehys Davids or 
Dr. Stcherbatsky except through correspondence and books ; 
but I came into much personal contact with Dr. Luders, who, 
with Erau Luders, came to Poona in December 1927, and whom 
I had the honour to take to the Buddhist caves at Karla and 
Bhaja. Dr. Liiders, as some of you might know, could see only 
with one eye, and v/e know the familiar gibe between the one- 
eyed and the two-eyed : 

“With your one eye you can see only half as much as 
myself.” 

“No, surelJ^ With my one eye I am able to see two 
eyes in your forehead ; while with your two eyes you 
can see only one in mine. So your eye sees only a 
fourth as much as mine !” 

Liiders’ epigraphic work has certainly justified the one-eyed 
man ! The wonderful way in which, with the help of the few 
broken fragments discovered in the Turfan expedition, L'iiders 
was able to recover parts of a Buddhistic Play and some frag- 
ments of the Buddhist Canon in Sanskrit, will remain for ages 
as a monument of patience and of imaginative insight. Though 
Liiders’ main work was in the domain of Archeology he has 
also opened out new vistas by his searching studies on the Epic 
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and the Puranas,’’ and he was one of the Board of Referees for 
our Critical Edition of the Mahabharata. 

7. After Luders I ought to mention the name of Sir Aurel 

Stein who, in patiently following up the caravan routes through 
the deserts of central Asia right up to the great Wall of China, 
exhibited a love and zeal for the search of Truth no less sincere 
and painstaking than that of the great Buddhist Pilgrims, whom 
he also resembles in having left behind — in the shape of those 
more than a dozen fat tomes— Records of Travel and Discovery 
for generations of students to study and ponder over.— And 
just as the Address was ready comes the sad news that the 
great Italian savant. Professor Formichi and the great Dutch 
savant, Dr. Vogel, have passed away ! " 

8. I turn now to mention an Indian scholar whose name 
few beyond his own City and Province probably know, but who 
was an embodiment of the best qualities of the old-world Pandit 
that it was my good fortune to come across : I mean Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Pandit Vasudeva Shastri Abhyankar of Poona. . 
Ever since the age of 8 or 10 when he joined a Sanskrit Patha- 
^ala, he started doing just the one thing that he kept cn doing 
all bis life : perfecting his knowledge of Sanskrit Grammar. 
This he did by training pupils and writing books : particularly 
lucid commentaries on difficult and technical works without 
that display of learning, which is almost the besetting sin of 
modern works in that line. The Shastri’s published works cover 
6,500 pages in Sanskrit and 2,500 pages in Marathi. His one 
great ambition in life was to bring out an annotated translation 
^n Marathi) of the Vyakaranamahabhasya ; and, fortunately, 
at the ripe age of 80, he was able to hand over a complete 
press-copy of it, which is now in course of publication. 

9. This makes me speak of another great Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya from Madras, whom we lost only three or four months 
ago : I mean Mahamahopadh/aya Kuppuswami Shastri. I met 
him first in 1919, in Poona, on the occasion of the first Oriental 
Conference, and I remember still a conversation that we— 
Ganganath Jlia, Kuppuswami Shastri and myself — then had as 
to the means and methods for the advance of Oriental research 
in India. — We passed a resolution of condolence for Ganganath 
Jha in our last session at Hyderabad, and we will be passing one 
for Kuppuswami here at Benares. But the work of both these 
eminent savants deserves to be carried on and perpetuated. I 
was accordingly particularly gratified to know that at Allahabad 

^ Compare his two papers on Die Saga von JUyairhga, his Grantharecen- 
sim des Mahabharata and Das Wurfelspiel. 
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a Eesearch Institute bearing tire name of Sir Ganganatli Jha 
luis been just usliered into existence, to which the splendid 
private library of Sir Dr. Ganganath has been bequeathed, and 
which has already started with a research journal of its own. 
In his younger da,ys, AAdien collaborating with Dr. Thibaut in 
bringing out “The Indian Thought”, Dr. Jha had made the 
pious resolution to translate into English all the leading works 
of the six Dar^anas ; arid he has more than fulfilled that pledge. 
Professor Kuppuswami Shastri had latterly taken up the work 
of revising the Catalogus Catalogorurn, which is a great under- 
taking that is yet to be accomplished. I am sure that South 
India *wiil not lag behind the North, but will, in due course, 
devise ways and means for continuing and perpetuating the 
work of Mahamahopadhyaya Kuppuswami Shastri, by esta- 
blishing another Eesearch Institute before very long. 

10. In throwing out this suggestion I do not by any manner 
of means wish to imply that we have not already got a sufficient 
number of research organs and research organisations through- 
out India.. The last twentyfive years have witnessed a splendid 
awakening in that respect. In proof I may be allowed to 
mention that about a year ago the B. 0. E. Institute brought 
out a bibliographical compilation to record the progress of 
Indie Studies during the last quarter of a century ; and there, 
in practically all the branches of studies, the work done by 
Indian authors is seen to figure at least just as prominently as 
the work of non-Indians. When 25 years ago a Commemo- 
rative Volume was presented to Sir E. G. Bhandarkar on his 
completing the 80th year, there were hardly three or four 
Volumes of that kind meant to honour Indian scholars of emi- 
nence. Now, these Volumes are so many in number that no 
library is likely to own them all. Similarly, when the first 
session of the Oriental Conference met at Poona in 1919, the 
only bodies of an All-India status that were then in existence, 
so far as I know, were. The Indian Mathematics Conference 
founded in 1907, The Numismatic Society of India, founded in 
1910, The Indian Science Congress Association founded in 1913, 
The Indian Economic Association and Conference founded in 
1916, — not to mention The Indian Historical Eecords Commis- 
sion, which was a purely Government organisation working since 
1899 and reorganised in 1919 so as to secure more non-official 
cooperation. Now we have quite a large numl;^r of such asso- 
ciations : The Indian Philosophical Congress (f924), The Lin- 
guistic Society of India (1928), The Indian History Congress 
(1985), The Indian Political Conference (1938), Bharatiya Iti- 
hasa Parisad (1939), and, may be, one or two others that I have 
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tnre, the three-quarters-of-a-century old Petersburg Lexicon of 
Bohtlingk-Eoth is still our only unfailing guide in tracing up the 
historical use of any word in Literature, Yedic and Post-Vedic. 
The best drama of our own “Shakespeare”— the Ybhijnana- 
Sakuntala of Kalidasa— despite the labours of Pisehel, 
Poulkes, Patankar and Cappeller— still remains to be “critically” 
edited. The Upanisads, the lavish praise of which by Schopen- 
hauer we are so fond of repeating, v\'e are still content to read 
and study in editions which are full of misprints and mistakes. 
The Bhagavad-gita, which the Hindus like to call their “Bible”, 
still laclvs a really scientiiic Word-Index, despite the two or 
three iuadequte works that claim to be so; asid while the 
Ea.mayaria and the Slahahharata— the twm national Epics of 
India— are on the \vay of being properly and critically edited, 
what shall we say about our Puranas ? Then for our Histories 
of Sanskrit Literature w^e have still to look up to our Webers 
and Max Mullers, our Macdonells and Keiths, and the transla- 
tions and adaptations of these, with the German treatise of 
Winternitz for our tdiinia, ratio— onr supreme court of appeal : 
surely, not a very satisfactory state of things. Lastly, as to 
the Egveda — the source and fountainhead of Sanskrit scholar- 
shi]) — our Professors are still complacently engaged in the task 
of dishing out to their pupils half-digested crumbs from some 
Gernran w'^orkshop, and are eagerly looking forward to the clay 
when Geldner’s German Translation for the Harvard Oriental 
Series, which is lying completely printed in a press at 
Gottingen, will be made available after the present .Mhr. 

13. Things are not much different if we turn to the sacred 
and secular literatures of Buddhism and Jainism. The Pali Text 
Society and the Bibliotheca Buddhica have no doubt done 
pioneering w’ork for Buddliism ; but they were only first edi- 
tions, now no longer available. For the needs of Indian scholar- 
ship there has to be a com}:lete edition of the Canon in 
Devanagari characters, including a comiorehensive dictionary. 
For the Jain Canon the case is still more unsatisfactory. 

14. In the Department of History, it is no doubt a sign of 
the times that Indian scholars are now waking up to thMr 
responsibility. Two or three comprehensive schemes for the 
exhaustive treatment of the material in several volumes are 
afoot, including the latest from Aligarh, although I myself do 
not yet see the need of having several schemes simultaneously 
set afoot. A proper understanding of the past currents in 
History must always serve as the basis for the task of 'shaping 
and moulding the thoughts and movements that are to consti- 
tute the History of to-day and to-morrow. But the word of 
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caution lias to be uttered that we must always try to understand 
and interpret men and events of the earlier age in the light of 
their own environment and outlook, and not attempt a rechauffe 
in the light of the ideas and ideals of to-day. The danger of 
such a thing happening is, let me add, not quite imaginary. 

16. In the Department of Philosophy, while, thanks to the 
life-long labours of Sir Ganganath Jha, the more important of 
our authorities on the diferent Systems of Philosophy are 
available in translations, they have not yet been fully digested 
and assimilated in the historical presentations of thought- 
movements in India. We have, of course, a brilliant survey of 
the whole field from the facile and effective pen of Professor 
Eadhakrislinan ; but the outlines have to be filled in and supple- 
mented in the . light of 1 itest discovery and research. The 
other day, speaking in Karnatak, Sir E. P. Paranjpye put up 
a powerful plea for the cultivation of a historical outlook in 
the study of Science. If we want a historical outlook in Science, 
how much more urgent must be the need for it in the study 
of History proper and of Philosophy? In the present state of 
studies our historian of philosophy has to combine the functions 
of both the philologue and the philosopher in one, as Zeller did 
in his History of the Greek Philosophy ; and this is not easy. 
But only so can we -avoid some of the avoidable , defects. For 
instance, in accepting Deussen’s ready-made classification of 
the Upanisads into Early Prose, Early Metrical, etc,, as though 
they were chronological, I have had an occasion ere this to 
point out that we are likely to be in danger of failing to grasp 
the real- course of thought-movement in the so-called Upanisadio 
period, which actually covers several centuries of intellectual 
activity. And there is no chance of our presentation of the 
Bliagavadgita being accurate and reliable if we fail to under- 
stand what the Bhagavadgita precisely means wdien it is alluding 
to certain “Samkhya” doctrines, or if we were to hold two 
different vie-ws about the chronological placing of the Bhagavad- 
gita in the different parts of one and the same treatise. It is 
thus noticeable that even in some of the latest and most 
informed presentations of the Bhagavadgita teaching there are 
indirect accusations of doctrinal inconsistency, wdien the heart 
of the trouble very often lies in the writers importing their 
own pre-coneeived notions of “Samkhya” and “Yoga” and the 
other technical terms in their interpretation of specific passages 
in the Poem. So too, the divergent chronological placings of 
s the Poem, even after the arguments upon which they were 
grounded are admitted to he untenable, somehow seem to 
continue to haunt the writers, if one were to judge them by 
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tlieir anxiety to placate the critics who wanted to place the 
Bhagavadgita nearer the beginning of the Christian era, as 
well as those that are arguing for a Pre-Buddhistic placing of it. 

16. It is unnecessary for me to refer to the other Depart- 
ments of Indology and other branches of Orientalia, where my 
knowledge can only be secondhand ; but the same tale of quan- 
tities of work lying undone, or ill done, along with, not any 
lack of men, but lack of properly trained and qualified workers 
to do it, stares us in the face everywhere. In this connection 
I do not of course wish to ignore the very valuable work that 
is being done by the Visvesvarananda Eesearch Institute at 
Lahore in Lexicography, by the' Svadhyayamandala at Aundh 
(Satara District) in publishing works helpful for the critical 
study of the Vedas, or by the Vaidic Samsodhanamaudala in 
Poona, whose edition of the Egveda with the Bhasya of Sayana 
bids very fair to supplant Max Muller’s Editio Princeps. _ The 
work of the G-reater India Society is most distinctive in its 
own way. I have already referred to the Critical Edition of the 
Mahabharata undertaken by the B. 0. E. Institute. Amongst 
the other publications of the B. 0- R. Institute I must not 
fail to mention such monuments of painstaking scholarship as 
Mahamahopadhyaya Professor P. V. Kane’s History of Dharma- 
4astra, which has already covered some 2,200 pages, and is 
expected to run into about 1,500 pages more. 

17. There are also other well-known Series of Publica- 
tions such as the AnandaM'ama Series of Poona, the Gaekwad’s 
Series of Baroda, the Mysore Government’s Oriental Series, 
and the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, which already have more 
than a hundred volumes each to their credit. Then there are 
the important series of publications of the premiere University 
of India — the University of Calcutta — ^whose Post-Graduate 
Department, organised by that far-seeing statesman and edu- 
cationist, Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, is still the model which the 
other older Universities of India like those of Madras, Allahabad 
and the Punjab, as well as the younger ones like those of Anna- 
malai and Trivandrum, are trying to imitate and emulate. 
There are also other scattered publications — State-aided (like 
those of Kashmir and Hyderabad) and privately endowed, — 
which I shall not try to name as I do not claim to possess ex- 
haustive information, and would like to avoid the faults of 
both omission and commission. This magnificent and many- 
sided activity is evidence positive that there has come an 
awakening over us in every nerve and corner ; but it is just 
at such a juncture that one has to guard against the growth 
of contusive and contumacious tumours which are the conse- 
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quences of mal-nutrition. Tlae Bhagavadgita (sAdii. 20) tells 
Tis that the aim of true knowledge ought to be the ability to 
discern the Unity in the midst of Plurality ; and the mark of 
such knowledge, we read_, is humility rather than arrogance, 
candour in lieu of hypocrisy, peace and purity instead of rest- 
lessness and passion, and earnest self-control taking the place 
of egotistic attachment to things of the moment. Are we 
sure that the spirit of research with which our students, and 
the educational institutions which cater for them, are inspired, 
will pass the above test ? 

18. The fact is, that not having a sufficiently broad founda- 
tion upon which to erect their superstractiire of “research”, 
our students have no proper perspective in their subject. There 
are of course “problems” scattered all along the line in every 
subject. Just to choose one of them and to spin it out with 
the all too familiar paraphernalia of argument and methodology 
is not likely to give the student any insight into the subject as 
a whole. My College teacher in History, Professor P. W. Bain, 
used to tell us the story of an Englishman going to inspect the 
Ford Factory upon the express invitation of a distant American 
relation of his, who was an employee in the Factory. 

“That’s where we take our tiffin ; that’s where we play 
at Baseball ; these are the shops where we buy our 
provisions ; these the schools for our kids ; and that the 
^ where we go on Sundays.” 

“Indeed ! That’s splendid ! — But I should like to see 
where you produce your world-famous car. For 
example, where is your OAvn workshop and what kind of ■ 
work do you do there ?” 

“Why, I showed you the desk at which I work.” 

“Oh ! That ? But I did not see any tools there ?” 

“Ah ! That’s the beauty of it; I don’t need no tools 
except one, which I carries in my pocket. The fact is, 
from this left window comes in on automatic rollers a 
part to which I fit in screw No, 187. And that done, 
it disappears through the window on the right. That’s 
aU I have to do, and I make 25 dollars per week by it. 
Not bad, eh?” 

“And that’s all you will be doing for the manufacture 
of your blessed car all your days ?” 

;■ “No, indeed ! I began with screw No. 733, which earned! 
me just 10 dollars. I expect before long to be put on 
to screw No, 73, which will mean for me 80 .dollars 
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That is our researcli for you in a nutshell, which has earned 
Doctorates by the dozen. It cannot be too strongly emphasised 
that specialisation must come on the top of wider foundation, 
and not as a substitute for it. The “particular” has a value 
only in so far as it can be subsumed under some “universal”: 
avibhaUam mhhahiem, as the Gita words it. 

19. In the University where I took my Doctorate they have 
what is called a Pre-Seminar Course without successfully going 
through which nobody was permitted to go in for research. 
They drilled us in the outlines of Classical Scholarship ; made 
us draw up Bibliographies ; prepare Indexes ; discuss constituted 
texts on the basis of Mss. collations ; familiarised us, in short, 
with the tools of our profession. Here in India, so far as I 
have seen things, or was able to judge from the Doctorate 
Theses from the several Universities which came up to me for 
being examined, students are permitted to take a theme for 
research much too early and at the dictation of the Professor 
in charge ; whereas the theme of research ought to come to the 
student as a suggestion arising naturally from the subject or 
subjects in whicn ne might be engaged for the time being. The 
students — and may-be some of their teachers— have some 
queer notions about “research”. They are often misled into 
thinkmg that research is the aim of all knowledge, is a kind 
of a higher knowledge, so to say ; whereas the facts are just 
the other way round. The remedy indicated for this unsatis- 
factory state of things is, the dissemination of correct knowledge 
about research and research methods by the establishment of 
special preparatory courses, which ought to be made compulsory 
on all students intending to go in for research either for its 
own sake, or for any University degree- And while I am on 
the subject let me also say that research is not to be judged 
by the number and the intensity of the shocks that the con- 
clusions thereby arrived are likely to administer to the esta- 
blished or orthodox, opinion on the given subject. That kind 
of “originality” does not bespeak a healthy mind. Eesearch 
is a constructive force, which admits destruction only in so far 
as it helps re-construction. And as I said, fortunately, in almost 
every field of study, there is such a virgin and unexplored or 
only partially explored soil awaiting the patient plough of the 
tillers and toilers, that there is no possibility of our students 
wanting “problems.” 

It was my intention originally to take up a ‘few such 
“problems”, and show how important constructive work is 
waiting there for the earnest student who would apply his mind 
to it, by first taking stock of the work that others have already 
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done on tlie subject, and, after a critical examination of tbe 
same, making Ms own contribution to it. But as the present 
session at Benares was fixed up rather late, there was not suffi- 
cient time left for introducing all those things in the Address, 
which had to be printed in great hurry. I must however make 
room for just one such problem. 

It is well-known that some Western scholars have tried 
to prove that the present form of our Mahabharata is later 
than the Puranas, which they classify into an earlier group, 
including the Matsya and the Vayu, and a later group. This 
is done on the basis of a comparative study of topics common 
to the Mahabharata on one side, and the earlier and the later 
groups of the Puranas on the other. Taking for instance the 
geograpMcal and the eosmographieal chapters from the Epic 
and the Puranas, Hopkins and Kirfel have endeavoured to prove 
that the Mahabharata is borrowing not only from the earlier 
group of Puranas, but also from the later group including the 
Linga and the’ Garuda Puranas ; while a pupil of Kirfel — Dr. 
L. Hilgenberg— essayed to demonstrate that in the Cosmo- 
graphical chapters of the Bhismaparvan, the Mahabharata was 
a careless imitation of the Padmapuiana. The untenability 
of the latter, claim I have demonstrated in a paper already 
published elsewhere and I have subsequently gathered enough 
evidence — which owing to its technical and textual character 
is unsuitable for presentation in an address of this type — 
wMeh will go to prove that, even the earlier Puranas betray 
an unmistakable acquaintance with the treatment of the topic 
in the Great Epic. Such a comparative study of topics common 
to the Epics and the Puranas constitutes a very fruitful field, 
wMch may profitably engage the attention of our research 
workers. : 

20. But, should we keep on talking of learning and re- 
search with aeroplanes flying in the skies overhead, with sub- 
marines plying their nefarious trade under waters, and with 
the tanks rattling all around us on the earth, endangering civil 
life and civil occupations ? If the reports are correct, in some 
of the belligerent countries ‘^Science has prostituted itself and 
contracted an unlioly alliance with the forces of destruction. 
But this caimot go on for ever. Sanity will return, and man- 
kind will have to sit down and seriously tackle the problem of 
post-war reconstruction. Homer’s Epos, we are told, does not 
conclude: it merely ceases. So it may be with the present 

‘See “CosmograpWeal Episode from the Mahabharata and the Padma- 
purl^a”, F. W. Ihomas Commemoration Volume, 1939, 
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War. But whether the period following the end of the War 
is to be of shorter or longer duration, it will be a period of 
peace, when the war-fever will have cooled down, _so that the 
war-time psychology which is now dominating us in all direc- 
tions will have to be clean forgotten. There is a sense of 
war- N'/earhiess slowly creeping upon us all, however reluctant 
we might be to confess it ; and that, after the Armistice, ought 
to teach our statesmen wisdom and moderation. If the peace 
talks are going to be merely a matter of restitutions and in- 
demuhies, a matter of political and economic adjustments, 
there is not much chance of such a peace bringing enduring 
solace to our exacerbated hearts or joy to our de v astated hearths. 

21. I began my Address by mentioning the names of some 
of the c^reat scholars whose loss from amongst us it has fallen to 
our lofto chronicle. They w^ere, some of them, names of persons 
hailino- from countries whom the War has taught us to regard as 
the enemy countries. But they were all allies banded together in 
the oause" of Truth : that Truth which, someone has caustically 
said, is the first casuality of the War. It may not be easy ; but 
we will have to live down the rancour created by the \¥ar, and 
think of our sworn enemies as our born allies. W^r is never 
known to have made permanent con<iuebts or built enduring 
empires. The conquest^ of Alexander, Oiusar, Napoleon or 
Taimur hardly lasted a generation. Those of Christ or ASoka 
have endured' through centuries. 

The Bast is East : the West, West ; 

And never the twain shall meet : 

someone has said, forgetting all the t&Gt that the 

East and the West coalesce at each Meridian, should we but 
have the proper view-point. Cultural contacts dissolve en- 
mities and racial jealousies i for, have not the Bhcenicians, the 
Portuo'uese, and even the Arabs in a. way helped the spread of 
Eastern or Indian culture in Europe and led to the canonisa- 
tion of our own Buddha as a Christian saint ? There is sufficient 
Lehensmum in the world for all of us should we but agree to 
live together as one fraternity. But on any other relationship 
no corner and no castle would he safe for any length of time 
either for the master or for the ministrant. 

■22 In the domain of Orienial Scholarsliip, which of course 
and not politics has been all along the theme of my address, 
there is one thing in particular, that still needs to be stressed. 
There was a time when, on any point at issue, to cite some 
German authority in support was regarded as the winning 
stroke. We do not seem to have quite got over that— #iaE 1 
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call it ? — ^inferiority- complex. I know a case where one of onr 
Professors prepared an original paper on one of our Vedanta 
teachers and arranged for the publication of it over the signa- 
ture of a German scholar. In another case, another Professor, 
wishing to prove that he was capable of original research, if 
at ail he cared for it, took it into his head to re-suseitate an 
exploded view of a well-known German scholar about the date 
of a poet, and sought to support it by a rather commonplace 
array of arguments newly compiled by him for the purpose. 
In scholarship, as in everything else, nobody is likely to concede 
to you an equality of status by merely asking for it by such 
methods as these. Trust in your own power. Do what you 
think as the best, and give no thought to the consequences. 
That is what the Bhagavadgita has been dinning into our ears 
all these days. And if to-day, which is the last day of the 
dying year, we decide to live down the older mentality and 
resolve to stand together, brothers in the common pursuit of 
Truth, and devise courageously our own methods and establish 
our own traditions of research, we will assuredly come by our 
own before the New Year, which we will be ringing in in a few 
hours, becomes ripe for ringing in its successor. 
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Dr. G. Kunhan Eaja, Madras. ^ ^ 

The Future op Vedic Eesbarohes 

My .first duty is to express my very sincere feelings of 
gratitude to tire Executive Committee of tfie All- India Oriental 
Conference for tlie great Honour done to me by selecting me to 
preside over the Vedic Section of this session of the Conference. 
I had a similar honour only four years ago when I was selected 
to preside over the Classical Sanskrit Section of the session 
of the Conference held at Tirupati in March 194(>. I know 
that my claims for such continued honour are weak. I have 
been regularly attending the sessions of the Conference from 
its fifth session held at Lahore in 1928 ; and from that time 
onwards, I liave been continuously a member of the Conference 
and have been contributing some papers at the various sessions. 
I have also tried to edit some Vedic texts and I have done 
some work in the field of Classical Sanskrit. Grammar and 
Indian philosophy are subjects which I have not failed to touch. 
This honour I consider as a recognition of the sincerety with 
which I have attempted to be of some service in the field of 
Sanskrit literature, and also as an encouragement for my future 
work. All that I can assure you in response to this honour 
is that if I have not done anything very appreciable and if 
I am not able to contribute much in future, it will not be due 
to any want of sincerety on my part. It must be the conse- 
quence of some inlierent weakness and short-comings in me, 
for which there is no remedy. 

2. It is the usual practice in the presidential addresses 
in Conferences to make a survey of the progress of the parti- 
cular subject during the term preceding the session and following 
the previous session, and it will be only appropriate to keep 
on to such a practice. In the address of the General President 
there will be such a survey of the entire field of Orientalogy 
and it is neither appropriate nor fruitful for any one of lesser 
capacities, to attempt to make a further survey of any parti- 
cular portion of that wide field. This is one of the reasons 
for my slightly deviating from the usual practice on this occa- 
sion. There is another factor which persuades me not to attempt 
such a survey. In the Special Jubilee Volume of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Eesearch Institute, Poona, pubhshed less than a year 
ago, there is a masterly survey of the progress of Vedic research 
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along with a survey of similar work in the other fields connected 
with Indological studies. There is practically nothing that I can 
add to this survey, if I started a fresh investigation in the field. 

3. My attempt is more to consider what lies ahead of 
us, and if i take any retrospective view, it is only to get the 
right direction and bearing in my looking ahead. Although 
it is not the Yedio literature among Sanskrit works, that first 
reached the notice of European scholars, and although Vedic 
studies started among the European scholars only long time 
after they had investigated other types of literature, still when 
the Vedic literature was brought to their notice, the enthusiasm 
created by this new wealth of the Indo- Germanic f amity far 
exceeded the enthusiasm created by the appearance of Sanskrit. 
Epics and dramas, law books and mythological works were 
the first specimens of Sanskrit literature that reached the 
notice of the Europeans. It was realty Burnouf who started 
the study of the Vedas in Europe, and he started the com- 
parative study of the Vedas with the Avesta. His disciples 
distinguished themselves in the field of Vedic research. Vedic 
texts were published. Philological and historical investigation 
of the Vedic literature made great headwajv. 

4. In the European Universities, the study of the Vedic 
literature and of Comparative. .Philology went side by side, 
and the other strata of Sanskrit literature occupied only a sub- 
ordinate position in the Sanskritic field in the European Uni- 
versities. It is true_ that many of the texts of the Sanskrit 
literature in the field of drama and epics were printed in Europe. 
The grammar of Pauini too had attracted the attention of Uie 
European scholars. In- the systems of Philosophy, it was the 
Advaita that attracted the attention of scholars and Sahkh.ya 
and Yoga stood behind. Nyaya and Mimamsa found little 
enthusiastic reception in European Universities. The Puranas 
and the historical and ethical poems also commanded soine 
attention. But if we look back on the contribution of Europe 
to Sanskritic studies during the nineteenth century, it Avould 
be found that it was in the Vedic literature that they made the 
greatest progress. I have no intention of evaluating the contri- 
bution of the European scholars in the field of Vedic research 
at present. But I had to refer to this point only to show how 
India stood in relation to European scholars in Vedic studies. 

5. It cannot be said that in the modern methods of 
Vedic studies India had made much of a contribution in the 
nineteenth century. It is true that many of the Vedic texts 
had been printed in the series of the Boyal Asiatic Society of 
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Bengal, known as tlie BiBIiotheea lndiea Series. The Ananda- 
srama and the Mysore Series also have published many original 
works in the Veclic field, not known before. But studies like 
chronology, mythology, grammar aiad rituals had not received 
the same iitfcention in India as they had in the European centres 
during the last century. 

6. But during the recent years, there has been a great 
enterprise shown by Indian scholars in Indian Universities 
in making scientific researches in the Vedic field. Many works 
not known to the European scholars in the last century came 
to light and were published from the different centres of re- 
search in India. The commentaries of Bhattabhaskara on the 
Yajur-Yeda were published from Mysore. The commentary 
on the Nirukta by Mahe^vara has been published by 
Dr. Ijakshman Sarup from Lahore, and this publication must 
be regarded as a real land-mark in onr progress along the path 
of Vedic research. IMany commentaries on the Vedas, whose 
real nature was not known to the Vedic scholars of the last 
century, like 'the oounnentaries by Skandasvamin and Madhava, 
Avere discoA'ered, though only in fragments, and the aA^ailable 
portions have been published. 

The Trivandrum Sanskrit Series has published the com- 
mentaries on the Eg-veda by Skandasvamin and Madhava 
for the first three Adhyayas of the first Astaka, and the Madras 
University has published the entire first Astaka of Skandas- 
vamin’s Egveda Commentary, Avitb a really variant version 
for the first tAvo Adlijmyas, differing considerably from the 
recension published from Trivandrum. Some Karikas on Rg- 
veda interpretation collected from the Egveda Commentary 
of Madhava, Avere also published by the Madras University. 
To this latter publication was added'^as an appendix tAvo Anu- 
kramains Avritten on the Egveda by another MadhaA'a. The 
commentary on the Egveda by this second Madhava has been 
discovered in the Adyar Library for the first Astaka, and the 
portion for the first four Adhyayas of this Astaka has already 
been published by the Adyar Library and the remaining por- 
tion is noAV being issued. Still another Madhava" has com- 
mented on the Samaveda, i^nd this commentarj''^ along Avlth 
the commentary by Bliaratasvamin has been published by the 
Adyar Library. Another Avork of importance on the Vedas 
is a book called 'Vararuoaniruktasamuccaya, also discovered 
in the Adyar Library, and published from the Madras Uni- 
versity. Besides these, the Adyar Library has one more wm- 
mentary on the Egveda in a very fragmentary form, and there 
is also a fragment of a commentary , op the SarnaVeda, . 
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7. Three eoniraeiitaries on the Aitar’oya Bralnnoina have 
been found put, by Sadguru% 3 ^a, by Goviadasvamin and hj 
Bhattabliaskara-. I had surmised in a paper that I contri- 
buted to the fifth session of Conierencs held at Lahore 
that Blmttabhaskara must Imve ■written commentaries for 
all the four Vedas, and the existence of a commentary bj?' him 
for the Bgveda Brabmaaa lends support to this surmise. The 
commentary on the Aitareya, Brahmana by Sadguru has been 
published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series for the first fourteen 
Adhyayas, and the remaining part will soon appear. The 
other two commentaries remain yet in manuscript form. There 
is a coniiBe'iitary for the Kausitaki Brahmana by one Udaya 
and this too is a very lucid and scholarly exposition of the 
text. 

8. There are commentaries available for stray Mantras, 
like the commentary by Hafadatta on the Mantras of the 
A^valayana Gihya Sutras. This has been published from 
Trivandrmn. The earlier part of this publication is by one 
Cakrapani, not noticed in that publication. The entire com- 
mentary of Haradatta is available in manuscript form at Mysore, 
though there are breaks here and there. 

9. I wanted only to indicate 'v^hat progress has been 
made in India during recent times in the matter of text publi- 
cations in the Vedio field. There are still many tests awaiting 
the enterprise of publishers and also of research workers, 

10. In the field of Kalpa Sutras there are various com- 
mentaries now available in manuscript form, and they are ail 
very important in understanding the test of the Vedas. In 
the field of the Kalpa Siitras, names like Bha,vadasa, Bliavatrata 
and Devatrata are not very familiar to the ordinary Sanskritist, 
since their works have not yet been published, and since, conse- 
quently, their names are known only to a few specialists in the 
Vedic Literature and to those who deal with bibliography. 

11. The literature in Vedanga is also equally rich. I 
have already mentioned the commentary on the Nirukta by 
Mahe^vara, published from Lahore. Many commentaries on 
the Sarvanukramaxu are known and their manuscripts ar‘e 
available. Eecently a metrical exposition of the Sarvami- 
kramani has come to light, and a full description will be found 
in the issue of the Bulletin of the Adyar Library for December 
1943. Another very important -work in the field of Vedanga 
for which searches were being made, is the Niruktavartika. 
Eeferences to this relatively ancient work are seen in very 
early books, and it has been shown in the Annals of Oriental 
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Eesearoh of the Madras University^ Yol. 11, Part 2, that Durga 
in his commentary on the Nirukta might have been referring 
to this work when he quoted from a Vartika. The work has 
been discovered, though I have not yet seen the work. I 
am hoping to receive it soon and then a full description of it 
will appear in a suitable Oriental Jomnal at an early date. 

12. It is not my intention here to make a survey of the 
Vedic literatui'e or the work abeady done in the field. My 
real object is to indicate what amount of w;ork yet remains 
to be done. Even the publication of the available manuscript 
material will engage scholars for many years. Then there 
are many works which are knowm only in fmgments. To this 
category must be assigned the commentaries on the Egveda 
by Skandasvamin, of which only the portion relating to the 
first Astaka and a small part of the fifth Astaka have come 
to light. The commentary of Madiiava, of wdnch the first 
four Adhyayas of the first Astaka have been issued from the 
Adyar Li’brarv, is available only for the first Astaka and the 
rest has yet to be located. Here I may definitely say that 
this commentarv is quite different from the commentary of 
Madlrava so beautifully brought out from Lahore under the 
able editorship of Dr.'' Sarup. His Anukramanis are known 
only from references in his worE, except for the two Anukra- 
manis published as an Appendix to the Mamas Unheisity 
Hanskrit Series No. 2. The whole of the metrical commentary 
on the Egreda of which only a very stray fragment has been 
discovered in the Adyar Library must be searched for. Bhatfa- 
bhaskara’s commentary on the Aitareya Brahmana is available 
only for early portion, and a complete copy still remains un- 
discovered. 

13. Apart from the discovery and publication of rare 
works in the field of Vedic literature, there is the question of 
settling the authorship and dates of many of these works. 
The relation of Skandasvamin to the Nirukta commentary 
published from Lahore requbes closer investigation. The 
possibility of a commentary on the Nirukta by Skandasvamin 
and another commentary on this original commentary by Mahes- 
vara having become mixed up into a single commentary, is 
something that has to be examined. The problem has been 
discussed before ; yet it remains a problem, though each party 
may consider his position as beyond a shadow of doubt. _ Ee- 
garding the date of Skandasvamin, there is a diiierence of 
opinion, the difference being by a century, and this difference 
is due to a difference in interpreting a verse where the date is 
given Whether we have to take a text as it is or whether we 
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have to alter a text to make it conform to certain hypothesis, 
is also a question that needs careful consideration. Then 
there is the question of more than one Madhava who has com- 
mented on the Egveda, besides the Madliava who has com- 
mented on the Saraaveda. : There is the Sayana Madhava, 
and also two other Madhavas whose commentaries on the 
Egveda are available. One has been taken up for publication 
from the Adyar Library and has appeared in print for the 
first half of the first Astaka. The other is being published 
from Lahore. Sayana quotes from a Madhava as a previous 
commentator. The qxxestion regarding the Madhava. xvhoin 
Sayaxxa quotes, has yet to be decided. It is assumed that it 
is the Madhava whose commentary is being published from 
Lahore. I have reasons to conclude that Sayana quotes from 
the Madhava whose conimentary has partly appeared from 
the Adyar Library. It is this Madhava who is quoted from 
by all later commentators in the Vedio Literature. Even the ” 
quotations foxxnd in Devaraja’s commentary on the Nighantu 
are from this Madhava and not from Madhava son of Venka- 
tarya whose eommeirtary it is that is now appearing from 
Lahore, though Devaraja mentions only this latter Madhava by 
name.. Devaraja has confxxsed between many Madhavas. 

14. I can multiply cases where there is enough scope 
for many years’ labour for students of Yedic literature even 
on this one problem of the authors of the Yedic commentaries 
and their dates and inter-relatioixs. Many of these problems 
have to wait till more texts are published. I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that the publication of. works available only 
in manuscripts at present is one of the most important pieces 
of works that stands in need of our immediate attention. I 
have already mentioned the work done in this field by certain 
institutions. If I have not mentioned all, it is 3iot due to any 
desire on my part to ignore a,ny institution or to bring certain 
other institutions into greater prominence. I was only making 
a casual survey of the' publications of Yedic literature a,nd not 
cataloguing the mstitutions that are engaged in this enterprise. 

16. No one who knows anything of Yedic literature can 
ignore the wonderfixl work done by the International Academy 
of Indian Oultm'e at Lahore. Many rare Yedic works have 
been published by this Academy mxder the distinguished leader- 
ship of Dr. Eaghu Yir. The paper used, the printing and get 
up and every.detail of publication is an object of em^y and 
must be a source of pride to Indians, and are worthy of the 
valuable literature that is being ushered into the world throiigh 
these publications and also of the scholarship revealed in these 
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iiubiications. Tlie Eesearcli Department of theE. A._Y. College, 
Lahore is taking up a stupendous work in bringing out the 
index of the Vedic Literature and some parts are already out. 
Tu Poona there is the Tilak Vaidic Samshodhan Mandal, which 
is brinoiii out a very scholarly edition of the Bgveda with the 
commentary of Sayana ; they have promised various indices 

as a hnal Amlume. 

16 Eecently I had occasion to see the Vedic publications 
of another institution in the Bombay Presidency, of which 
I must make a special mention in this address, The Svadlp^aya 
Mandal of Aundh in the Satara District of Bombay Iresidencj' 
iias already issued the Saihhitas of the Epreda, of the Sukla- 
vaiurveda both in the Madhyandma and -tvanya Saldias, of 
the Maitravani and Kathaka Sanihitas _and of the bama and 
the Atharvavedas. There is also another yolume_ being the 
first Part of what is termed the Daxvata^ uanihita, in which 
are brought together ail the mantras pertaining to a particular 
Deitv The first Part contains the collection in respect of 
Ami 'indra, Soma and Maruts. Other parts of this work and 
the publication of other Vedic works are undertaken by this 
institution. I may say without any hesitation or without 
any exaggeration that I have not seen another set of publi- 
cations where the purchaser can get so much of valuable material 
Sr mcl7rsmall price. Apart from the accuracy of the texts 
mnsented and the neatness of the pnnting and get up the 
indices and other supplementary material contauied in these 
miblieations should give credit to any research scholar. I 

In the Daivata Sarnhita there are 

certain valuable indices. There is at the end of a section dealing 
with a Deity, a collection of the similes found in the Vedas 
aCt that Deity and also all the epithets that are used m 
Sribin- that Deity. The patient labour, that has been devoted 
for such "a stupendous collection of material is something that 
ihoild lou/e S- one’s admu-ation. And aU thin work is bemg 
Lne in the most modest way ; there is no advertisement mid 
unblicitv attached to this venture. The great work is being 
hi' a silent corner of the world. Not material reward, 
not personal honour and fame, is the inspiring factor that urges 
such a great work ; it is nothing but selfiess devotion to a gieat 
undertaking, gratitude to the past and consideration for the 
future c^eneraions, that have given the fomider of msti- 

‘tS trionrag^ and power of ““VZ 

inty out such a stupendous undertaking. While _ the under 

takim^s of other institutions are bemg made known in the world 

too^h Chanels, I . - toil ^ “ paa* 
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does not receire tlie same publicity wliieh it deserves and I 
make a special appeal to those who are interested in Vedic 
researches to recognise the great service that this institution 
is doing ^ 

.17. Ever since I started on the road of Vedic research, 

I had to face one question from many people who are prominent 
in the public eye and I cannot avoid a temptation to refer 
to this- question. I had to tell various persons that I am 
interested especially in discovering, manuscripts relating to 
Vedic literature and the uniform question that was put to me 
was, “Do these new^ commentaries on the Vedic literature 
throw any new light on the meaning of the Vedas ?” Certainly 
it was the commentary of Sayana that I read for the first time 
in my attempt to understand the text of the Vedas. Then 
I studied the various annotation of modern scholars. During 
the last many years I had been discovermg manuscripts of - 
commentaries of the Veda older than Sayana, aiid I have done 
some work by way of publishing some of them. But the new' 
commentaries do not give any really new' interpretation of the 
Vedas. 

18. The fact is that the Vedas can mean only one thing 

on the main, and that one meaning alone can he given by any 
interpreter. In details there are various new facts that' are 
contained in the newdy discovered earher commentaries. But 
such details are of interest only to the specialist. The 'fact 
is the same in the case of other works also. Eaghiivam^a has 
many commentaries. But is there much of a difference in the 
matter of the interpretations ? Certainly not. There are 
various editions of Shakespeare with different annotations. 
But the main thing is the same in all such aimotations. The 
great interest in the discovery of the earlier commentaries 
lies in the fact that from this, we are able to conclude that 
there was a continuous tradition of 'Vedic studies in India. 
Just as the number of editions and annotations and studies 
in respect of a work show the relative importance that was 
attached to that work, similarly the number of commentaries 
on the Vedas show's that in ancient India, the study of the Vedas 
was considered a very important factor in the intellectual 
•Ectiviries:; of;.theVnation.': ''-' :; ' i : 

19. In the Sastraic literature, different commentaries 
present different and independent interpretations. This is 
the case with the interpretations of the Upanishads, the Brahma- 
sntras, the Gita, the Mimamsa Bhasya and other Sastraic w'orks. 
In these cases, the basic text is only an occasion for the exposi- 
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tion of new doctrines, and aie not tliemselves intei^Dret^^ 
The case is different for the ordinary literature, where the text 
is interpreted, Avithout the interpreter attempting expositions 
of neAV doctrines. 

20. If this is so and if the new eoinmontaries do not throw 

any really new^ light on the text of the Vedas, wrhy should one 
trouble oneself so much about the newdy discovered com- 
mentaries ? I had no difficulty in meeting this serious question. 
The A-alue of a man is that he is alive and cannot be dispensed 
with. In a State no one makes an iuAmstigation about the 
actual utility of every indradual and decide to ignore or dispense 
with the unwanted element in the society. The State, on the 
contrary, lays down the axiom that in a State every individual 
has a right to live and also a duty to live. In a civilised country, 
no individual has a right to extinguish himself. He must 
live, wdiether he walls or not, whether he can or not; "whether 
others want him or not. ■ 

21. Further we have various factories for the production 
of the same material. There are different agencies for the 
transaction of the same sort of business in a corporate society. 
Why should there be so many Banks, so many Insurance Firms, 
so many export and import agencies and so many duplications 
and multiplications of so many things in this world ? Why 
can we not be satisfied with a single institution for every single 
factor under State monopoly ? Just as this variety and multi- 
plicity is a factor in our day to da.y life, similarly this variety 
and multiplicity in the literary world is also a fact that w'^e 
must recognise. It is a sign of progress and prosperity. 

22. The immense activity in the realm of Vedic inter- 
pretation in ancient India show'-s that Vedic literature was a 
living force in the life of the Indian community through those 
many centuries. It is a sad state of affairs that at present 
the efforts in the field of the Vedic literature is the hobby of 
a few, and the Vedic literature, along with the other strata 
of Sanskrit literature, • has ceased to be a moving force in our 
national life. In every field of research there are two phases. 
It is so in science, it is so in literature. There is an abstract 
side ; there is also a practical side. There is the pure abstract 
science, where the attempt of the research worker is to find 
out certain truths in this Universe. Then the discoveries 
resulting from such investigations are made to serve the day 
to day needs of man. 

23. Corresponding to the pure side and the applied side 
of the sciences, we do not now have an app bed side to literary 
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studies in respect of our ancient Indian civilization. 'What 
our ancients thought and said, what they did, how they lived, 
what problems they had and how they found out solutions 
for such problems, what their hopes and aspirations were, 
these are matters a knowledge of which can and must be of 
some help for us in guiding ourselves in our journey along 
the path of modern life. But literary studies in India have 
been keeping . themselves absolutely on the abstract side for 
many decades. G-rammar, text emendations, constructing of 
these texts, determining authors and dates and such like 
matters have completely taken up the whole field. 

24. Bat we must not ignore the fact that when these 
literary specimens were actnally produced, they were not meant 
as prospective literar,y curiosities for a future generation of 
research workers. And if now we are looking on this rich 
literary region with merely the curiosity of a research worker, 
we are not looking at them from the correct position and we 
get a picture of the literature c|uite different from what it really 
is. I am not sure if even in very ancient times, the Vedic 
literature had not begun to be looked upon as something which 
it really was not in its original nature. The Vedas must ori- 
ginally have been pure literature of a high order. The ins- 
piration of the poets began to be interpreted as the doctrine 
of the non-human origin of the Vedas, its apaiiriimjatm. It 
became an adjunct to ritualism and began to be interpreted 
as a ritualistic text. Now it has become a mere antiquarian 
curiosity. One of the many directions which future research 
work can take its course is to examine the Vedas as good litera- 
ture and to attempt to evaluate its artistic side. This is a 
method of approach wkioh has not been attemjffed, either in, 
ancient times or in inodern times. 

25. In modern times, the philological method of inter- 

preting the Vedas has assumed a great prominence. No one 
belittles the service which philology can render and has rendered 
in interpreting an ancient text. Our ancients were not blind 
to the efficacy of philology, in its aspects of historical grammar, 
in determining the meanings of words. Yaska says that in 
the majority of cases, there is a. possibility of analysing words 
into their parts and of settlmg their derivations, correctly 
explaining the accent, and that in those oases, the interpre- 
tation should follow this straight path. But there are cases, 
where interpretation is not so easy on account of the changes 
that language has undergone and in these oases, special methods 
have to be. employed. The standpoint is the same in modern 
•Timeslmlspy :V j-; r- v'k'' ■ , 
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26. The progress made in modern times in the matter 
of analysing the verbal content of the Vedas is something 
stupendous. But there is a very important question that 
has to be answered at some stage -or other. If we are able to 
analyse all the words, determine the root from which the word 
has been forjiied, and iix the method of the formation of the. 
word, and if in this way we are able to decide the original meaning 
or what we. are constrained to accept as the original meaning 
of the word, Iiave v.^e been able to reach the end of our journey ? 
Do the original meanings of the words show us the real meaning 
of the Vedic passages where those words occur ? 

27. By analysing the Vedic vocabulary and by deter- 
mining the origin and formation of the words, we have only 
fixed the origin and formation of the words ; that is all. Prom 
this, to sa_Y that we have also arrived at the real meaning of 
the Vedic tests, is not quite correct. Such a statement pre- 
sumes so many unproved and so many disproved hypotheses. 
The identity of the original meaning of a word and the meaning 
of the word as it is found in the Vedas presumes that the Vedas 
represent the original strata in the development of tlie language. 
That again has as its basis the fm*ther assumption that the 
Vedas represent a very early stage in the civilization of the 
Indians, and that, that stage is not much beyond the starting 
point in the advancement of that civilization. Certainly we 
cannot understand Kalidasa’s poetry by a scheme of etymologies. 
Why should it be different in the case of the Vedas ? The 
original point at which the development of language started 
is not any nearer to the Vedic poets relatively to the poets 
of a later age, than a man on the top of the mountain is nearer 
to the sun in relation to another man on the plains. Techni- 
cally there is a difference in the distance between the man on 
the top of the mountain and the sun on one side and the man 
on the plain and the sun on the other side. But in actual 
affairs there is no perceptible difference. Similarly, though 
technically the Vedic poets lived at a time nearer to the time 
when Sanskrit language started its development, in relation 
to the poets of a later age, say the age of Kalidasa, yet in actual 
facts of experiences, there is no aotica.ble difference. Neither 
in the Vedas nor in Kalidasa do. we see the words used in their 
absolutely original sense. 

28. When we take up philology and etymologies as aids 
to Vedic interpretations, we must realise that Vedic inter- 
pretation is an interpretation of thoughts and not^ a system - 
of etymologies, • There are shortcomings even in philology. 
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29. There is also no guarantee that the Vedic literature 
represents the language of any particular strata in the develop- 
ment of the language. Perhaps there is a longer interval 
between the earhest date of the Vedic poems and the latest 
dates than there is between such latest times and the date of 
Kalidasa. What is called the Vedic age is a long period of 
many centuries and perhaps even of milleniums. As in the 
so-called biological evolution, the evolution of language is not 
continuous, uniform and proceeding at a regular pace. Pacts 

" continue unchanged for a long time, and then we find a sudden 
change. This is true also of language. Thus the difference 
in linguistic strata is not any sure criterion for determining 
dates. When there is no certainty that there was no change 
in the language of the Vedas in its different stages, how can a 
system of uniform etymologies be a help in determining the 
meanings of Vedic passages ? The etymologies are more likely 
to misguide the investigator than to lead him to accurate con- 
clusions. I am not belittling the value of philology. I am 
only giving a caution. Philology too has its shortcomings 
and weaknesses. Much Avork has been done in attempting 
to arrive at the original meanings of Vedic words. More work 
remains to be done in our attempts at arriving at the original 
thoughts preserved in the Vedic passages. 

30. When we interpret the Vedas, we are not merely 
interpreting texts having no sort of connection with man’s 
thoughts and man’s life. So we must always keep in mind 
the fact that in trying to understand the Vedas, our attempt 
is really to understand a system of life, a civilization. Unless 
the future investigator keeps these two facts in mind, his in- 
vestigation is not likely to take him much farther than where 
we are at present. The two fundamental facts are that Vedas 
are poetry of a very high order and that the original meaning 
of the words is not identical with the thoughts of the poets. 
In this address it is not my intention to prepare a programme 
for the future research work in the Vedic literature. My idea 
is a more modest one, and that is to make a representation 
that there is a possibility of a new method of approach. At 
a time when India was threatened with the danger of complete 
extinction, so far as her civilised life was concerned, it was 
the Vedic civilization and its record in the Vedic literature 
that gave it the source for the right inspiration in an attempt 
to restore their ancient civilization to its proper place and in 
giving it a relatively strong measure of continuity and per- 
manence. ^ What gave inspiration, and strength to our ancients 
need not be a mere object of intellectual curiosity to us. My 
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object in entering on this topic is to make an appeal to students 
to see that our studies may have a more expanded scope than 
to investigate mere antiquarian problems and may comprehend 
certain fundamental questions . of importance in our actual 
life. For this the preliminary step is to regard our past records 
as records of a civilization and not merely as relics of the starting 
point in man’s civilization, or of the antecedent stages in the 
history of man’s civilization. The Esis of old played a pro- 
minent part in shaping and controlling man’s civilized life 
in India, and I see no reason why we, their descendants, however 
humble in our relative position, should allow ourselves to be 
kept behind in the rear rank in man’s march through the modern 
ages. Let us start on a new direction in our future research 
in Vedic literature. 


I 



PEESIDENTIAL ADDEESS : lEANIAN SECTION 

By 

Dr. JAM. XJnvala, Ph.D. (Heidelbergj Germany) 

Wide Scope of Iranian Studies 

Delegates, Members and Colleagues, 

It is a great lionour tliat has devolved on me to a.ddress 
you as President of the Iranian Section of the XII Session of 
the All-India Oriental Conference. I am sure that an indefati- 
gable student of the Iranian languages, particularly of the 
Zoroastrian sacred literature, like Mr. Behramgore Anklesaria, 
IVIr. Sohrab J. Bulsara, Dr. Maneckji Davar or kir. Bomanji 
Dhabhar, would have done greater honour to this post than 
I myself, w'ho am sporadically in contact with our sacred litera- 
ture since 1927, when I had taken up archaeology and numis- 
matics, as my favourite subjects. Still, as unforeseen circum- 
stances have now forced' me to take up again the contact with , 
that literature, and as the work on an Iranian bibliography, 
which I have compiled for the .Trustees of the Parsi Punchayat 
Funds and Properties, has revealed to me a bigger vista of the 
rich field of Iranistics than has been generally envisaged, I 
have chosen as the subject of my address Wide scope of Iranian 
•Studies. We Parsis are greatly indebted to the organisers of 
‘ the First Session of the All-India Oriental Conference, held at 
Poona in 1919, to include hi its different sections the Iranian 
one in accordance with the wishes of the late Shams-ul-Hlama 
Dr. Sir Jivanji J. Modi, who represented along with other Parsi 
scholars the small community of the Parsis, although the Con- 
ference might have, by the very attributive All- India, dealt 
‘exclusively with sections of Indian languages and literatures, 
philology, history, archaeology, numismatics and rehgion. 

Now, as the problems concerning all these different 
branches of the purely Indian civilisation and culture are dis- 
cussed in separate sections of the All- India Oriental Conference, 
its Iranian section has par force to discuss similar problems 
of the Iranian, particularly Zoroastrian civilisation and culture, 
and, therefore, I shall speak about these problems and about 
the efforts made by the western, i.e. European and American, 
and Indian, particularly Parsi savants. We are prone to 
overestimate the work done by western savants and belittle 
that done by theh Indian colleagues, as the latter lack that 
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fid\'erfcise.mei;ii} and backing wMeli usually helps their western 
confreres. If I were to speak of the Parsi savants, some of 
whom I have just mentioned, they are so unassuming and their 
work in the vast field of Iranistios, especially in the field of 
Avesta, Pahlavi and allied literatui'es, is so sound as to be 
justly appreciated by their western confreres, but which ofteii 
I'emains unknown to their Indian colleagues, that a serious 
male.rd-mdu took place on the occasion of the opening ceremony 
of the XI Session of the All- India Oriental Conference, held 
at Hyderabad in December 1941, which was expressed in plain 
terms in the Presidential Address of Mr. Yazdani and which 
was painful to listen for the delegates and members of the 
Iranian Section. The malentendu was worded as follows : 
“As regards the study of Iranian subjects it may be pointed 
out for the information of the institutions concerned that 
according to competent authorities the works published in 
recent years betray a narrowness of vision and lack of scientific 
methods, particularly on philological grounds. It should how- 
ever be observed that the work done by Dr. Irach J. S. Tara- 
porevala shows sound methods of research, and his guidance 
and advice should be taken advantage of by institutions pub-^ 
fis hin g worlts on this important branch of Oriental studies.” * 
In the true spirit of justice towards his Parsi colleagues, Mr. 
Yazdani expressed his sincerest regrets for this malentendiU 
the very same evenmg before a meeting of the members of the 
Iranian Section, which were accepted in the same spirit by 
Sardar Dastur Noshirwan Kaikobad, president of the section 
on behalf of himself and his colleagues. But as that malentendu 
has been already printed in the Presidential Address of Mr. 
Yazdani ^ and circulated among the delegates and members 
of the XI Session of the All-India Oriental Conference without 
its correction*', I feel it my humble duty to clear it once and 
for all. 

Several Dasturs or high priests and priests of the Parsi 
(;o)'umunity have kept up the. torch of religious learning ever 
burning since the ancestors of the Parsis landed at Sanjan in 
the latter half of the eighth century of the Christian era. This 
can be amply proved 'from the rich collection of manuscripts 
pertaining to the Zoroastrian religion preserved in the big 
libraries of Berlin, Copenhagen, Florence, London, Munich, 

’■On this point boing referred to Mr. Yazdani, he wrote to say, ‘I 
never promised to delete the remarks "which I made in this connection at, 
the 11th session of the A.I.O.O. What I of course said to them w^, “I shall 
make the necessary alterations” and that I have done.’ A. S. Altekar, Local 
Secretary. v- 
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Oxford and Paris, in the Mdla Piroz aM 

Institute’ Libraries of Bombay, in the Meherji Eana Library 
of Navsari, and many other private libraries belonging to several 
Parsi families residing in Gujarat. Some author and copyists 
of these manuscripts were well conversant with|the Avesta., 
Pahlavi Sanskrit and Modern Persian languages, besides being 
authorife on matters of the Zoroastrian liturgy and ritual 
They had opened schools in which these subjects were taught 
to nriestly novitiates, sometimes even to laymen. Thf 
known scholars like Dastur Kuinana Daddaru, Dastur Ldaldaru 
Saniana Shams-ul-tllama Dastur Dr. Peshotan Sanjana, Shams- 
uLUlam’a Dastur Dr. Hoshangji Jamasp-Asana, Ervad Aspan- 
diarii Paramji Eabadi, Dastur Mulla Eiruz, and Dastur Erachji 
Meherii-Eana, to name only a few, have distinguished them- 
selves especially in the Pahlavi literature. They have not 
onlv • brought fame and lustre to these priestly schools, but 
they were the pioneers of the Pahlavi studies. European 
savants like Anquetil Duperron, Spiegel, Plaug, West and 
Darmesteter have greatly profited themselves by their works. 
It must be emphasized that without their preparatory work, 
done according to the sound traditional method and with the 
deepest understanding of the religious spirit underlying the 
Pahlavi literature, the critical and philological interpretations 
of the Avesta and Pahlavi texts by these European savants 
would have been absolutely impossible.^ 

To the ill-advised and ignorant attacks on the religious 
a^^rintures of the Parsis and on their rehgion by that Chnstian 
miskonary Dr. John Wilson in 1840, we owe a new orientation 
in the study of these scriptures, and especially in ^e study 
of the Avesta and Pahlavi languages. It may be briefly men- 
tioned that a well-studied rejoinder, based on quotations from 
the Zoroastrian sacred scriptures, given to Dr. Wilson by Mr. 
Dosabhai Munshi in 1843 silenced for ever Dr. Wilson and 
nroselytizing missionaries of his type. Tw-o decad^ later, 
thft late Mr. Khurshedji Eustamji Gama studied French, German, 
A Tmatn nnd Pahlavi languages and allied literatures in Germany 
fja mdei re«a orientalists. Uke Mohl. Oppert 

«nfl Spiegel. On his return to Bombay, he inaugurated in 
1 ftfit the study of these languages on the system of comparative 
•nhilology among a small group of ardent students of the priestly 

Mass. Ervad -Kavasji Edulji Kanga, the translator of the 

-whole of the Avesta literature and the author of an 
Paiif^rati-EnqlAsh Dictiomry,3xy&d Sheriarji Dadabhai Bharucha, 
S editor of the CoUected Sanskrit WntUngs of the Pars%s and 
+vn.nalator of a few Pahlavi treatises, and Ervad Tahmuras 
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Dinshah Anklesaria, an eminent Pahlavist, were among others 
his first disciples. Thanks to the efforts of Mr. Cama, Avesta, 
Ancient Persian and Pahlavi languages and literatures were 
introduced into the entire curriculum of the Bombay Uni- 
versity in 1894. They were taught and are being taught even 
at present in the Sir Jamshedji Jeejeebhoy and Mulla Piroz 
Madressas, as the colleges of Bombay have no chair for these 
studies. The late Shams-ul-Ulama Dr. Sir Jivanji J. Modi, the 
la.te Shams-ul-Ulama Dastur Darab Sanjana, M. A., Mr. Behram- 
gore Anklesaria, M.A., Mr. B. N. Dhabhar, M.A., Mr. S. J. 
Bulsara, M.A., and other ex-students of these Madressas have 
already earned for themselves a name in the galaxy of brilliant 
Avesta and Pahlavi scholars. Dr. M. B. Davar, one of the 
above batch of scholars, Dr. Irach J. S. Taraporevala, Dr. J. 
M. Unvala, Dr: J. 0. Tavadia, and Dr. IIormaMdiar Mirza have 
studied under well known German and French orientalists, like 
Pischel, Geldner, Geiger, Kulm, Bartholomae, Meillet, Junker, 
Hertel, and Henning ; Shams-ul-Ulama Dastur Dr. Maneckji 
Dhalla and Dr. Jal Pavry are pupils of Jackson of the Columbia 
University of New York. They have already produced sound 
works on philological bases in the field of Iranian, especially 
Avesta and Pahlavi languages and literatures, which have 
acquired recognition of western savants. 


It seems that the western savants have worked and are 
working in the field of Iranistics under the influence of two 
different currents, one may be styled synthetical, the other 
analytical. Under .the influence of the former, monumental 
works, like the Grundriss der Iranischm PhUologie, I and II, 
edited by W. Geiger and E., Kuhn with the collaboration of 
Bartholomae, Geldner, Geiger, Noldeke, West, Horn, and 
others, and the complete translation of the Avesta scriptures 
in German with an elaborate commentary and a masterly 
introduction by Friedrich Spiegel, the same in French by James 
Darmesteter, the translation of the Pahlavi texts by E. W. 
West, W. Haug and Hoshangji have been produced. These 
works are pioneer efforts of German and French savants, in 
which they are greatly helped by the earlier works on the same 
subjects by Parsi Dasturs of the traditional school. Christian 
Bartholomae’s Altiranisches Wbrterluch, Strassburg 1904, is 
the result of the analysis of each and every Avesta and Ancient 
Persian word with its reference to the context, based on strictly 
philological lines. Therein he differs from Darmesteter who 
relies mainly on traditional interpretations of the Dastuw, 
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particularly in case of obscure Avesta words. Fritz Wolff 
has compiled a German translation of the later Avesta on the 
authority of Althranisches Worterbuck Bartholomae has utilised 
in Ztim Altiranischen Worterbuch, Nacharheiten und Vorarh&iteu, 
Strassburg 1906, among other sources, the new' coznparative 
materials offered by the Pahkvi dialect of the Turfan documents. 


As regards the problems , which still await solutions on 
the part of the- Iranists, we may mention among others those 
concerning (1) the Indo-Iranian migration, (2) the date of 
Za-rathushtra, (8) the Avesta alphabet, (4) the interpretation 
of the Avesta, (5) the difference between the Pahlavi and Parsik 
hmguages, (0) the transcription of the Pahlavi texts, and (7) 
consanguinous marriages among the ancient Iranians. 

(1) It has been argued on the authority of the Boghaz- 
Keui cuneiform tablets, written in the Akkadian language, 
which mention among others a treaty of peace between Shubbi- 
luliumma, king of tlie Hittites and Mattiwaza, king of the 
Mitannis, signed in about the first quarter of the XIV th century 
B.C., and in which the contracting parties take as witnesses 
several national deities, among whom Mitrasil, Arunasil, Indair 
and Nasattyanna are mentioned, that the Aryans, i.e. the 
forefathers of the Indians and Iranians, had not yet migrated 
to India and Iran, but were living together as an ethnic group 
in Asia Minor. These four deities are undoubtedly Aryan, 
as they are frequently invoked in the Vedas and mentioned 
in the later Avesta, where only Mithra (Mitra) is invoked as a 
Yazata, whereas the last two are considered as daevas or evil 
beings after the religious schism between the Indians and 
Iranians had taken place. Again, the names of some princes 
of the Mitannis like Mattiwaza, Tushratta, etc. (Ind. Mati-vaja 
“victorious by thought, by prayers”; Dus-raddha “difficult to 
overcome”; cf. B. Hrozny, ArcMv Orientalni, III, 1931, p. 
289) suggest that at least the ruling aristocracy was rather 
of Aryan origin. These considerations have led Hertel and 
some other savants to place the composition of the Vedas and 
of the Gathas of Zarathushtra much later than the second 
half of the XIVth century b.O. This can be considered as an 
argumentum ex silentio, as it might be presumed that we have 
in the Boghaz-Keui tablets the last historical mention of an 
Aryan tribe domiciled in Asia Minor. At any rate, much useful 
information on this point can be obtained from a carefjil study 
of the astronomical data which might be gathered from the 
Eg-Veda and the Avesta, ■ It is certain that fhe Kossa,eans 
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or the Kassites who are supposed to be autochthon Iranians, 
residing in the region of the Zagros Mountains, invaded and 
overwhelmed the first Babylonian empire of Hammurabi and 
founded the Kassite dynasty which ruled in Babylon from the 
XVIIItli to the Xllth century b.o. Their language contains 
traces of tlie Iiido- Germanic (Aryan?) language. (Of. G. 
Oontenau, Manuel (V Archeologie Orienkile, tome I, Paris 1927, 
pp. 166-167). 

(2) As to the date of Zarathushtra, Chr. Bartholomae 
in ZaratJmsMras Lehen iSnd Lehre, Heidelberg 1919, p. 10, would 
not admit a date later than 900 b.c., whereas A. V. W. Jackson 
in Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient Iran, New York 1899, pro- 
nounces the traditional date, 600 b.c., to be the correct one. 
A. Meillet in Trois Conferences snr les Gatims de VAvesta, Annales 
du Mtisee Gimnet, Bihlioiheque de Vulgarisation, 44, Paris 1925, 
pp. 22 and 32, considers the traditional date probable, if we 
take into consideration linguistic, economic and political data. 
E. Herzfeld and Lehmann-Haupt are also in favour of the 
traditional date, but they give it as 570 and 550 b.c. respectively, 
see Pavry Oriental Studies, London 1983, pj). 137 and 255. 
Dastur Dr. Dhalla pronounces on the date of Zarathushtra in 
Zoroastrian Theology, New AYrk 1914, p. 11, as follows : “Zara- 
thushtra planted his new faith in Iran at a date approximating 
1000 B.C., though some learned scholars, basing their arguments 
on traditional soui'ces, are inclined to assign a date as late as 
the seventh century b.o., or, to be more exact, 600-583 b.o.” 
Dr. J. J. Modi has supported the traditional date given by the 
authors of the Pahlavi treatises Artak Vlrdz Ndmak, MenUk i 
Xrat, Batistan i Demk and Denkart in a lecture delivered in 
Bombay on the 5th of August 1932. trof. A. Berriedale Keith 
seems also to support the traditional date in an article, entitled 
“The Achaemenids and Zoroaster,” published in Dinshah Irani 
Memorial Volume, Bombay 1948, pp. 20-26. But, it is certain 
that the author of the Pahlavi* Xvatdi Namak which was com- 
posed in the Sassanian epoch and Pirdusi who draws the materials 
for his Shah Ndma from this long lost Palilavi_ work through 
the intermediary of the Bdstdn Nama of Daqiqi, as well as 
the chronicler of the Bundahishn have very little or nearly 
nothing to relate about the Achaemenian and Parthian dynasties 
who ruled in Iran from 578 to 323 b.c. and from 246 b.o. to 
226 A.n.,^ as they considered these dynasties not staunch 
Zoroastrian from their intransigent attitude towards other 
religions^: the attitude which was quite in conformity with that 

the- interval between '32S B.C. and , 246 B. Cf tjie Seleufiids 

ruled over ■ , • , : ■ i . / 
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followed by the Sassaiiian sovereigns. The arguiDeiit advanced 
by certain savants, like Dr. Modi (of. his above mentioned 
lecture) that Zarathushtra was not mentioned in the Achae- 
menian inscriptions, because his religion which was preached 
in eastern Iran had not penetrated to the west, cannot be main- 
tained as even such staunch Zoroastrians as were the Sassanian 
sovereigns have not mentioned even once the name of the 
prophet Zarathushtra in their rock-inscriptions. This name 
does not occur even once on Sassanian seals. It is highly 
probable that the Sassanians held this n»ne in such high respect 
that they did not like to use it unnecessarily and thereby defile 
it. Similar is also the opinion of Dastur Kaikhusru Kutar 
who says : “Can it be that the honoured name of the Prophet 
of Ancient Iran was considered too sacred to be commented 
on by Pahlavi writers in a bizarre and haphazard way, as we 
find various scholars to have done ?” (cf. Dinsiuih Irani Memorial 
Volume, Bombay 1943, p. 177). Similar seems also to be the 
attitude of staunch Moslems to the use of the nmne of the 
Prophet Muliamraad. 

If we consider this question of the date of Zarathushtra' 
from the standpoint of archaeology, we should place it in the 
iron age, as clear references to bronze or copper are not found 
in the Avesta literature, although hdrojya in fard-h&rojya- 
.{Vidhddi, 8, 96) is explained by Modern Persian herenj “copper ; 
bronze.” We have on the contrary many references to iron 
in the later Avesta, and one even in the Gathas, Yasn, 51. 9, 
where the universal judgment at the final dispensation by 
molten iron {ayanM xsliustd-), metal far excellence is mentioned. 
The later Avesta, especially the-Yasht literature {Yashts, 10, 18, 
l4, 17), describes offensive and defensive weapons and armour 
of the Yazat Mitlira and of the Pravashis, which are made 
of iron. ^ (Avesta ayanh- is Vedic ayas-; the latter means 
“metal ; iron”; cf. Hermann Grassmann, Wdrterbucli zum Rig- 
Veda, Leipzig 1878, p. 98). Now, we know from the excava- 
tions at Kashan, at Nehavend, and in Luristan that iron weapons, 
like poniards, lance-heads and arrow-heads, were found in 
graves which could be dated as early a,s the XIVth-XIIIth 
century b.o., whereas at Susa in Elam iron made its appearance 
still later in about the beginning -of the first millennium b.o. 
Thus we can place the Gathas of Zarathushtra tentatively as 
early as the XlVth century b.o. and the later Avesta perhaps 
not later than the beginnihg of the first millennium b.o. 

(8) Mr. Sohrab J. Bulsara has tried to prove the high 
antiquity of the Avesta . alphabet in a paper entitled “The 
Origin of the Alphabet”,, published in Dr, Modi Memorial 
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Volume, Bombay 1930, pp. 378-404. He has appended to it 
three plates, showing the developments of the letters of all 
hnomi ancient alphabets from the letters of the Avesta alphabet 
in their primitive forms, as derived from their supposed original 
pictographs. According to him, even the Egyptian hieratic, 
both predynastic and postdynastic, and demotic scripts had 
been derived from this original Avesta script. The same theme 
had formed the subject of his paper read before the XI All- 
India Oriental Conference, held at Hyderabad in December 
1941. He traces the origin of the Persian (rather Arabic) 
alphabet also to the Avestan alphabet through the intermediary 
of the Hira script in another article, published in Dinshah 
Irani Memorial Volume, Bombay 1943, pp. 42-56, and plates 
I-III. This bold thesis contradicts the theory of Friedrich 
Carl Andreas who maintained that the Avesta scriptures were 
written in Aramaic characters when they were compiled . by 
the Dasturs in the time of Valkash the Ashkanian, Vologeses I 
of the Parthian dynasty who ruled oyer Iran from 51 to 77/78 
A.D. (of. DenJcart, Sanjana’s edition, Vol. IX, p. 456, § 16), 
that the existing Avesta characters have been later on developed 
from the Aramaic ones, and that they had a different phonetic 
value from that attributed to them traditionally (cf. “Der 
Ursprung des Awestaalphabets und sein urspriinglicher Laut- 
wert” in Proceedings of the Xlll International Congress of 
Orientalists held in 1902 in Hamburg, Leiden 1904 ; and F. 0. 
Andreas and J. Wackernagel, Die erste, zweite, nierte, und fuenfte 
Gatha des Zaraihushtro {Jasno, 28, 29, 31 und 32). Versuch 
einer Herstdlung der dlteren Texlformen nebst Vebersetzung, 
1911 und 1918 ; cf. also Hch. F. J. Junker, “The Origin of the 
Avestan Alphabet,” Dr. Modi Memorial Volume, Bombay 
1930, pp. 766-774). In fact, the national Iranian renaissance 
is due to this Parthian king, who was the .first to introduce 
Pahlavi legends in Aramaic script on hiS coins,, side by side 
with the usual Greek legends which in course of time had become 
so corrupt as to be illegible. Again, the first Pahlavi document 
known up to date is a parchment, discovered at Avroman in 
Iranian Kurdistan in 1915, on which a contract of the sale’* 
of a vineyard is written in Aramaic script. It is dated month 
Harvatat of the year 800 of the Arsacid era, which began on 
the 10th of October, 246 b.c.,' and hence the parchment must 
have been written in 54 A.n. However tempting the com- 
parative columns of the different scripts given by Mr. Bulsara 
in piktes I-III might., be, his bold, thesis requires at any rate 
more convincing proofs, especially of . fe'istoricol nature. In 
this connection I should like to draw his attention tq an in- , 
scrip tion written 'Wink ona caJcaroas boulder* discovered . at * 
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Susa, in 1983, in an as yet unidentified cursive script, which 
resembles in parts Demotic, Aramaic and even Pahlavi scripts. 
There are in this inscription svastikas, ankhs and some Proto- 
Elamite signs. At any rate, it can be looked upon as Proto- 
Susian and dated 8500 b.c. The script runs from right to 
left, some lines even from left to right. I hope, he will be able 
to unravel with his usual acumen the mystery attached to this 
script. 

(4) As regards the interpretation of the Avesta texts, 
we have to observe that they are sensibly different from one 
another according as they are given by the traditional, philo- 
logical, or mystical school. The traditional school has, of course, 
the support of the Pahlavi translations and commentaries of 
the Sassanian Dasturs, and to a certain extent also of the Sans- 
krit and Modern Persian versions of the Dasturs of India. 
Wherever the interpretation of the traditional school is not 
satisfactory, philology is of great help ; the reverse is also the 
case, as in the explanation of obscure words, e.g. in Videvdat, 
8. 96. The Pahlavi commentaries, particularly on the Vandidad, 
give us a good idea of the views held by Sassanian Dasturs 
on matters pertaining to social and religious customs. Of 
late, the mystical school of the Ilme-Khshnumists, founded 
by the late Mr. Behramshah N. Shroff in the first decade of 
this century, one of whose modern exponents is Dr. Faramroz 
Chiniv.ala, has published translations in Gujarati with elaborate 
commentaries of some Avesta texts. This school is spreading 
its teaching in well-organized classes and public lectures. The 
efforts of the school at interpretation of the Avesta scriptures 
are no doubt commendable, but I wonder whether scholars 
will agree in regarding them as sufficiently scientific and 
critical in character. I must say that the Ilme-Khshnumists, 
and the Parsi theosophists as well, cater for the growing spiritual 
hunger of those Parsis who are not quite conversant with the 
real spirit of Zoroastrianism. 

(5) One of the epoch-making discoveries of the beginning 
of this ‘century was that of the manuscripts and fragments 
of manuscripts made in Chinese Turkistan, which are written 
in Middle Persian,_ Tokharian, Ueigur, Chinese, Saka, Khotanic, 
Sanskrit and Pali languages, and in different scripts. They 
appertain to Manichaeism, Buddhism and Christianity, the 
three great religions which were spread peacefully in that 
re^on in the early centuries of the Christian era. These manu- 
scripts are preserved in the UniyerMty Library of Berlin, in the 
Bibliothgque Rationale of iParis, in the British Museum of 
London, and in the Library of the University of Leningrad. 
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Tlie Middle Persian fragments bave been published by eminent 
scholars, like F. 0. Andreas, A. von Le Coq, A. Cowley, F. W. 
K. Miiller, Paul Pelliot, Hans Eeichelt, and Carl Salemann. 
Turfan fragments appertaining to Manichaeisiu and published 
by F. W. K. Muller are written in two important dialects, in 
the Arsacid or north-western dialect and in the south-western 
dialect spoken in Persis, which became the official language 
of the Sassanian empire. The importance of the Turfan texts 
lies in the fact that the ideograms employed in the Pahlavi 
inscriptions and in books pertaining to Zoroastrianism are 
wholly eliminated from it, and that they preserve, therefore, 
faithfully the pronunciations of Pahlavi of the third century 
A.D. Bartholomae has called the Pahlavi of these texts Turfan 
Pahlavi. Again, among the fragments published by Muller, 
there are some written in Sogdian, a north-eastern dialect of 
Pahlavi which flourished approximately from the first century 
of the Christian. era upto the invasion of the Mongols, perhaps 
still later, in the regions of Samarqand and Farghana, with 
Samarqand as its centre. The characters employed for the 
Turfan documents are Bstrangelo-Syriac with certain modi- 
fications, whereas the Sogdian ones were written in Estrangelo- 
Syriae and in Sogdian characters, which were of Aramaic origin. 
In the latter the long Buddhist texts discovered in the grotto 
of Touen-Houang by A. Stein and Paul Pelliot are written. 
Eobert Gauthiot who had deciphered the Sogdian fragments 
brought to Paris by Pelliot’s mission as early as in 1911 and 
1912 wrote his Essai de Graninmire Sogdienne, I, Phonteique, 
Paris 1914. It has been published as a posthumous work by 
A. Meillet in 192S. Its II. Partie, Morphologic, Syntaxe et 
Glossaire, Paris 1929, is the work of E. Benveniste. 

The early Sassi^ian .inscriptions of Hajiabad, Naqshe- 
Eustam, Shahpur and Paikuli are engraved in two different 
scripts, Arsacid and Sassanian. The Arsacid lapidary script 
is the same as that employed in the so-called Chaldeo-Pahlavi 
version of the Hajiabad inscription. It differs from the script 
found on coins of the later Parthian kings, dating from 51 A.n. 
to 226 A.n. Both are of Aramaic origin, but the characters 
of the latter assume rather square shapes in imitation of the 
Greek legends on these coins. The legends on coins of the 
early Sassanian sovereigns are in the same script as used on 
Sassanian lapidary inscriptions, and although it affects on coins 
of later kings the cursive forms of Book-Pahlavi, the archaic 
forms are co-existent. It has been suggested from a certain 
quarter to call this script and the language of the legends as 
well Pdmh (lot the script of, Hoh. F. J. Junker, “The Origiii 
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of tlie Avestan Alphabet,” Dr. Modi Memorial Volume, Bombay 
1930, p. 7G8). This suggestion is acceptable as regards the 
language only, if we consider Parsik as the language of Pars 
or Persia. But the term Pahlavi is generally employed by 
Iranists for Middle Persian or the language which shows that 
phase in the development of Iranian which is intermediate 
between Ancient Persian of the cuneiform inscriptions of the 
Achaemenids and Modern Persian. They call the Arsacid or 
Parthian language Pahlavi of the north, the Sassanian language 
Pahlavi of the south, and the newly discovered Sogdian language 
the north-eastern dialect of Pahlavi. At any rate, to use the 
word Parsik for Pahlavi seems to me rather pedantic, 

(6) It must be said as regards the transcription of the 
Pahlavi texts and coin-legends that the Turfan texts have 
proved without a shade of doubt by wholly eliminating the 
ideograms employed in the Pahlavi of inscriptions and books 
pertaining to Zoroastrianism that these ideograms, which are 
evidently loan-words from an Aramaic dialect, were never 
pronounced as such. In this respect they are comparable to 
Sumerian words used as ideograms m Babylonian and Assyrian 
languages, or to Chinese words similarly used in Japanese. 
H. S. Nyberg has explained in Le Monde Oriental, tome XVII, 

1923, the Semitic forms of verbs used as ideograms in Pahlavi. 

As said above, the Turfan texts which are written with 
the utmost care in Bstrangelo-Syriac characters, devoid of 
polyphony, have preserved faithfully the pronunciations of 
Pahlavi of the third century a.d. This fact has been fully 
utilized by Bartholomae who has evolved a reliable system of 
transcription of the Pahlavi texts, as can be seen from Iris 
‘numerous publications. This system has been followed by me 
in my Neryosangh’s Sanskrit Version of Horn Yasht, Vienna 

1924, and other publications. Benveniste, Nyberg and Pagliaro 
have tried to find forms of the Parthian or northern dialect 
in some Pahlavi texts, e.g. in Draxt i'Asurlk. The transcription 
of Pahlavi as given by western scholars remains to a certain 
extent unsettled since 1924 owing to the steady progress in 
the decipherment of the Turfan Pahlavi and Sogdian texts. 
At .any rate, the practice of transcribing the ideograms as Iranian 
words should be unanimously followed by Parsi scholars. 

(7) The highly controversial question of the alleged 
practice of oonsanguinous maj*riages (xvHuk-das) among the 
ancient Iranians, the question which formed the. subject of 
a paper read by Mr, H. P. Mehta in the Iranian Section of the 
XI All-India Oriental Conference, held at Hyderabad in 1941, 
has been exhaustively treated by West, Sanjana, Casartelli 
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and Dhabliar. The latter says introduction to The 

Vahlavi Bimyat, accompanyirig th£ Dadiston-i uimk, Bombay 
1913 P- follows : “Taking into consideration the extr^ s 
on ibw'Mlt-das from our Pahlavi Bivayat only, we__ notice tha 
the writer, perhaps a priest, attempts under cover ox anonynuty 
to fhist the practice oVKhvmh-das on an unwilling people. 
That the custom was in every way repupant to the people 
and that the generality of the people must have lent it no coun- 
tenance is at once gathered fromlhe fact of its being fulsomely 
extolled by the writer in the different extracts bearmg on the 
subject. In palming it off on the people in the name of religion, 
the^ unknown writer is compelled to confess his failure, and 
on n. 5 “In fact, not a single extract on Ktoefu/c-cfas mtrod 
in the manner described above can be identihed with the Ayes a. 
Wh'i<-ever mi"ht be the cause of advocating this permcious 
nn-uSiorised by religion, one thing was uppermost 
in*the mind of the writer, viz., as admitted by him in <®e_o 
llifl'Vxtracts there was the fear of perversion to another faith 
nf members of the community which was fast _ dwindling down 
to his time. On the contrary, to pre-Mamic times when there 
wis no fear of the community being perverted to a foreign 
ftoth there existed laws and regulations for privi^^^eged wives 
taitii, tnere b-xK. ^nr-ianers Hence it is reasonable to infer 

nit nll^eSreme kind of Kvmh-das (next-of-kin marriage) 
£ust have been vehemently advocated by the author m order 
S\he oommunity might not turn away from the practice 
of the normal KhvirnTt-iSs (viz., marriage among first cousim). 
fhav?r treated this subject 

i from the MmUn i 

wlt-r Bdtistwn (cf. Die Bmu im Sassanidischcn Becht, Heidel- 
W l9?f 16) the question is not of incestuous and consan- 
^ m-iVria<Tes to the proper sense of these words, when 

SiTIe tot^^^^^^ the consequences.of the practice 

to polygamy, wiiich was once very prevalent m the East. 


Several documents of capital importance for tjw Iranian 
durto^ tS^early decades of this century and in recent years. 

l“'*aXvr^ThIyhatT«to 

iiring^Itt- e^cSc kihi brforc 
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suggestions made by Herzfeid as to the religious character 
of the contents of some of them, and as to their composition 
in Ancient Persian cuneiform script, some five hundred even 
in Aramaic, the administrative language of the Achaemeniaii 
empire, and in Aramaic script, as far as I know, nothing definite 
has transpired up to date about these tablets. Further, an 
Ancient Persian inscription written in Aramaic characters has 
been found by Herzfeid on the tomb of Darius in the same 
year. 

Aramaic was widely spread in Western Asia during the 
Achaemenian epoch. If it was not the language of the chan- 
cellory of the Great Kings, as it is contested by some savants, 
it is certain that it was widely employed in commerce. Thus 
the Aramaic papyri, discovered in the excavations of the German 
mission in the island of Elephantine and at Assouan in Egypt, 
and the ostraca with Aramaic inscriptions found there by 
Olermont-Ganneau, both pertaimng to a Jewish colony of the 
Achaemenian period, deserve om attention. They are pub- 
lished by Ed. Sachau in Leipzig in 1911 and b}^ A. Cowley in 
Oxford in 1923. In L’Aramuico antico, Roma 1934, J. l^Iessina 
criticises the theory of Schraeder that Darius had introduced 
•Aramaic as the only language of the chancellory of the whole 
of the Persian empire (see above) ; Iranische Beitmge, I, Schrift&n 
der Konigsl&rger Gelehrten Gesellschaften. 6. Jahrg.. 6. Heft 
1980. 

Mention must be made of the discovery of the inscription 
of Darius the Great at Susa by R. de Mecquenem, concerning 
the construction of his palace in this city and the men and 
materials employed therein. It was found in three versions, 
Ancient Persian, Babylonian and Susian, inscribed on clay 
tablets and stone-slabs. This inscription is very interesting 
for two historical facts, (1) that when Darius became king, 
both his father Hystaspes, who was governor of Parthia {Balm- 
tan, § 35), and his grandfather Arsames were living ; (2) that 
the palace was completed during the life-time of Plystaspes, 
for whom he invoked the protection of Ahura-Mazda, This 
inscription has (seen published by Pere Scheil in Mhnoires de 
la Mission ArcMologique de Perse, tome XXI, Paris 1929. I 
have given an excerpt of this volume in the Ancient Persian 
Inscriptions of the AcJiaemenids fomd at Susa, with a glossary, 
Paris 1929. The trilingual inscription giving the extreme 
limits of the empire of Darius the Great, engraved on gold and 
silver plates (18x18 cm.) discovered at Hamadan was com- 
municated by me to Herzfeid in May 1926 in Teheran and to 
the K. E. Gama Oriental Institute of Bombay in September of 
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the same year. It has been puhlished. by Herzfeid iir Memoirs 
oj the Archaeological Survey of India, SNo. 34, Calcutta 1928. 
In a foot-note to p. 1, Sir John Marshall, the editor of the Me- 
moirs, has acknowledged the priority of my eommunication. 
Two pairs of gold and silver plates (24x30 cm.) bearing the 
same trilingual inscription were discovered on the north side 
of the palace of Darius I at Persepolis by the German architect 
Dr. Kraefter in about 1932. A new inscription of Xerxes was 
discovered at Persepolis by Dr. Erich Schmidt in 1931 and 
translated by Herzfeid. It enumerates the satrapies held on 
the accession of Xerxes in 485 b.c., mentions a new war against 
the Daeva-worshippers, speaks of Xerxes as an enthusiastic 
worshipper of Auramazda and Arta, a passage of extraordinary 
significance for the Achaeinenian religion, (ef. BnlHin of the 
American Institute for Persian Art and Archaeology, Vol. IV, 
No. 3, 1936, p. 119). 

Several Greek inscriptions of the Parthian period have 
been found in recent years at Susa, among which two are worth 
noting. One is a letter of Artabanus HI (10/11-40 a.d.) ad- 
dressed to the magistrates and to the municipality of the city 
of Susa in 21/22 a.d., the other mentions the dedication ojf 
boys' and girls as servants in the temple of Artemis for a period 
of thirty years. We learn further from these Greek inscriptions 
that Susa was a completely Hellenised city. This Hellenistic 
influence remained active even during the Sassanian period, 
as can be judged from samples of the works of art found in the 
ruins of Susa. * ■ 

Since the publication of E. Herzfeid, Paikuli. Monuments 
and Inscriptions of the Early History of the Sassanian Empire. 
2 Vols., Berlin 1924, many new Sassanian inscriptions in Pah- 
lavi have been discovered in recent years. A big inscription 
was found at Naqshe-Eustam on the east side of the monument 
called Kadbe-Zardusht by Dr. Erich Schmidt in 1936. It has 
been published in transliteration and translation by M. Spreng- 
ling in the American Journal for Semitic Languages and Litera- 
ture, 53, No. 2, Jan. 1987, pp. 126-144. It is dated about 
298 A.D., i.e. the beginning of the reign of Narse. It is important 
for early Sassanian onomastics and for a reference to some 
obscure religious ceremony. I have heard that a revised com- 
plete translation of the inscription has been recently published. 
Twenty short Pahlavi inscriptions, rather^ in a cursive script, 
were found at Derbend in Bussian Azerbeijan b;^^B. A. Paoha,- 
moff, who has published them m Bulletin de la Societe Sdentifique 
d’A^erhei^am- Ho, 8, Bakou 1929. They mention a certain - 
Barznish who* wasvHomaffear ; or controller .of revenue of Azefc ( 
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beijan. In excavations of tbe French mission at Shahpur, 
a bilingual, Arsacid and Sassanian, Pahlavi inscription was 
discovered in 1936. It was engraved on the shaft of one of 
the columns of a votive monument. It mentions the erection 
of a statute of Shahpur I in 266 a.d. The monument was 
found 525 m. to the west of a fire-tempe called Atwr-Andhit. 
It has been published by E. Ghirshman in Bemie des Arts Asiati- 
ques, X, 1986, pp. 123-129. Besides these monumental in- 
scriptions, short Pahlavi legends are found engraved on gems 
of Sassanian seals, and on coins and clay bullae. Those on 
gems pertaining to the Kaiser Friedrichs Museum of Berlin 
liave been published by Paul Horn and M. S. Scekin. Since 
1934 I have been collecting materials for a work on Sassanian 
seals preserved in different museums of Europe and America, 
and in private collections. My report on Sussanian seals of 
the India Musemn of Calcutta has been sent to its curator in 
1988. There exist Pahlavi ostraca written in ink on potsherds. 
They were found at Susa and in the vicinity of Teheran. They 
are hopelessly fragmentary, and are therefore only of an epi- 
graphical interest. A. Pagliaro has- given a tentative reading 
of the Pahlavi dipinti foimd on fresco-paintings in the ancient 
synagogue of Dura-Europos, ■ situated on the Euphrates, in 
Beport oj the Sisih Session of excavations at Dura-Enropos, 
Chicago 1936. Neither the reading of Pagharo nor that of 
Benveniste to whom the dipinti had been commimicated, are 
satisfactory. There exists a big collection of Pahlavi papyri 
in the Staatlichen Museen of Berlin and Vienna. Olaf Hansen 
has published sixty-six papyri of Berlin in Ahhandtungen der 
Preussischen Academic dcr- WissenscJiaften, No. 9, 1938. Their 
script is Book-Pahlavi, but very cursive. This fact makes 
their decipherment extremely difficult. 


It would be too long to mention the names of books and 
articles published by western and Parsi scholars in the field 
of Avesta, Ancient Persian and Pahlavi languages and literatures. 
I shall name only a few worth a special notice, particularly 
those written by Parsi Iranists. 

The metre in Zoroastrian sacred/ and profane texts has 
drawn of late the attention of some German and French Iranists. 
Karl F. Geldner and after him Johannes Hertel have contri- 
buted to researches on the metre found in the later Avesta, 
especially in the Yast literature. The metrical form of some 
of the Ancient Persian inscriptions has been first noticed by 
Johannes Friedrich, cf. OrientaliscJie IMerakir-Zeitimg, 1928^ 
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cols. 238-246 and 288 seq. And H. W; Bailey, E. Benveniste, 
A. Christensen, and W. Henning have dealt with the question 
of versification in some portions of the Pahlavi hterature. It 
is not surprising that apart from the Manichaean and Christian 
hymns and psalters preserved in several manuscripts from 
Turfan, some sort of poetical composition existed in Sassanian 
times, hut their traces are certainly obscured by the ambiguity 
of the Pahlavi script and by the pedantry, and to a certain 
extent, ignorance of later scribes. 

Dr. Irach Taraporevala has published Selections from 
Avesta and Old Persian with critical apparatus and a vocabulary 
for students of the Calcutta University m 1922. It is interesting 
to note that Iranian languages are studied even in Japan, 
vfhere a chair for Iranistics has been held in Kyoto Imperial 
University by Prof. Cikyo Ito. Another Japanese Iranist is 
Mr. Shigheru Araki of Tokyo. ' 

D. M. Madon, Study of the Gathas, PaH I, The Gatha 
Ahunavaiti, Bombay 1916, and Khodabakhsh B. Poonegar, 
The Zoroastrian Gathas translated with Notes and Summary, 
Bombay 1928, show the results of the critical study of the 
Gathas, as inaugurated by the Gatha Society of Bombay, 
one of whose active exponents is Prof. Behramgore Anklesaria. 
Aga Poore Dawood has translated into Persian the Gathas 
and a portion of the Yasht literature, and thereby he has made 
the Avesta accessible to the Zoroastrians and Muhammadans 
of Iran in their own language. 

Christian Bartholomae has left an immortal name in the 
field of Pahlavi. His researches on the Pahlavi version of the 
Avesta scriptures are embodied in the foot-notes to Avesta 
words in his monumental work Altiranisches Wbrterbuch. 
He has also handled nearly the whole of the Pahlavi literature 
in a quite novel way. In philological discussions on several 
obscure Pahlavi words, he has quoted passages in extenso in 
which they occur with their readings and translations : cf. 
Mittdiranische Studien, I-IV, in Wiener Zeitschrift fur die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes ; Zur Kenntnis der mitteliranischen 
Mundarten, I-VI, in Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Ahademie 
der Wissenschaften, 1916-1926. Thus he has done an important 
preparatory work for a Pahlavi dictionary with concordance. 
The , Trustees of the Parsi Punchayat Funds_ and Properties 
have entrusted the work of compiling such a dictionary several 
s years agh to Mr. Bomanji Dhabhar-, an eminent Pahlavi scholar, 
who has already done more than half the work. But he had 
to give it uji last year;. owing to serious eye- trouble. - Bail^,. 
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Pagliaro, and others have recently adopted Bartholomae’s 
method of doing researeh-work in Pahlavi. Bartholomae’s 
articles on Sassanian law, based on the MdEkdn i Hasdr Ddtistdn 
{Ueher ein Sassanidisches Bechtshicli, SlitideihergA}V . 1910 
and Zmi Smsanidisclmi Becht., I-V, ihid. 1918-1923) show his 
masterly treatment of such a difi&ciilt subject as Sassanian 
law. This Pahlavi text has been wholly translated by Sohrab 
Bulsara with copious notes mider the title The Laws of the 
Ancient Persians, Bombay 1937. That he has not always 
agreed with Bartholomae in the interpretation of many passages 
shows clearly the difficulty of the task which is enlranced by 
the ambiguity of the Pahlavi script. Bulsara has also trans- 
lated another important Pahlavi text called >.4 e'rj?ata.sfd?i and 
Nirangastdn, Bombay 1916, This is the only text on Zoro- 
astrian liturgy. The Gujarati translation of the Ddtistdn i 
Dinik, Bombay 1926, is a joint effort of two eminent Pahlavists, 
the late Ervad Tahmuras Ankiesaria and the late Ervnad Sheriarji 
Bharucha. The late Dastur Darab Sanjana had completed 
a few years before his death m 1928 the remaining work of 
editing and translating the Denhart, VoL X-XIX. The publi- 
cation of these works were undertaken by the Trustees of the 
Parsi Punchayat. 

Among those who have published and translated some 
of the Pahlavi texts contained in the Pahlavi Texts, 1-11, edited 
by Jamasp-Asana, I may mention B. N. Dhabhar, Markwart- 
Messina, A. Pagliaro, J. C. Tavadia, J. 0. Tarapore and J. M. 
Unvala. These texts are simple but unportant for compiling 
a Pahlavi dictionary, i»artieularly the text of King Husrav 
and His Boy and Draxt i Asurih contain words which are seldom 
found elsewhere in the Pahlavi literature. 

The University of Copenhagen has published up to date 
in fascimile the following Pahlavi codices pertaining to its 
library with an introduction by Arthur Christensen : K 20 
and K 20b, containing Artak Virdz Kdmah, Bundahishn, and 
other texts, K 35, containing Ddtistdn i Dm%k and Pahlavi 
Bivdyats 1-11, Epistles of Manushchihr and the Selections from 
Zatsparm, and K 26, containing Artak Vvrdz Ndmak and Mdti- 
kdn i Yavisht Friydn. 

Piroz S. Masani’s series of Pazand prayers in Gujarati 
transliteration and translation, Bombay 1917-1921, is an im- 
portant contribution to the understanding of Pazand, i.e. 
Pahlavi written in plene with Avesta characters, reproducing 
the Middle Persian or non-Semitic pronounciations with a marked 
tendency for the southern dialect. This is the first translation 
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of tlie Pazcind texts made by a Parsi scholar mf ter the puhli- 
fition of- Spiecel's translation in Aveta, (li& Heikgan Sclufijten 

at P«^n}kmeM. Bd. Ill, Leiprig 1868, pp. 207-346. 

There are two big collections of llivdyats, tlioso of Darab 
Plonnazyar and Hormaziar Paramarz. These Kiyayats coin- 
nosed in Persian are collections of questions on religious subjects 
ashed bv the Zoroastrians of India to their co-ieligioiiists in 
ii’aii through , their emissaries and answers brought hy them 
during the course of the XYth upto the beginning oi tire XVIIIth 
century of tire Christian era. Maneckji Eustamji Unyala_ had 
nrenared an edition of -the Eivayat of Darab Hormazyar in 
hti Tolmnes, which liM been published atter ins deatli by Dr. 
Tiy^mii J. Modi with an introduction in Bombay in 
B-vnanii X- Dhabhar has published an English translation of 
the Ei^yat of Hormaziar Paramarz with copious notes and a 
glossary of unusual Persian words found only in Zoroastrian 
writings, Bombay 1932. 

J M. Unvala, Gollection of Colophons of Manuscripts 
hearinq on 'Zoroastrianism in some Libraries of Europe, Bombay 
1940 contains among others several Pahlavi colophons of 
valuable manuscripts. They have been transcribed and trans- 
lated J 0. Katrak, Ormital Ircaswres,- Bombay _ 1J41, deals 
with 'colophons of manuscripts in private libraries of some 
Parsis of Gujarat. This book records only the salient 
fmts mentioned in the colophons. All these colophons are 
important not only for_ fixing the date of manuscripts, but for 
determining their relative value. 


It is just natural that the -Parsi scholars have produced 
a birr literature on Zoroastrianism in their motner-tongue 
Gujarati, from which the following are worth notmg : Jiyanji 
J Modi Leetures and Sermons on Zoroastrmmsm ; liliurshedji 
E. Pavri, Besallihde Khurshcd, which has bqen translated into 
English; Sheriarji D. Bharucha, Bishstan or a description of 
the^ funeral ceremonies of the Parsis. The_ last named wor v 
contains Exhaustive information on the subject gathered from 
the whole of the Zoroastrian literature. 

Dastur Dr. Dhalla has traced the development of Zoro- 
astrianism from its very beginning up to the beginning ot 
this Century in Zoroastrian Theology, and m History of Zoro- 
astrianism, Xew York 1914 an<i E- 1 ©tiazzom has 

worked on the same lines as Dr. BMla in his UBekgwm^ 

ZafathusMf(^' dQTW fdigw(^ delUran^ 
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A. Christensen has contributed monographs on the critical 
study of Zoroastrianism. Chr. Bartbolomae, ZaratJmshtras 
Leben urul Lehre, Heidelberg 1919, and A. Meillet, Trois Con- 
ferences sur les Gatlias de Zaratlmshtra, Venn's, 1915, are two short 
but very important monographs on Zarathushtra and -his 
religion. • 

After taking all that has been written up to date on the 
religion of the Achaemenids, A. Berriedale Keith says “The 
proper conclusion to be reached on the evidence seems, therefore, 
to be that it is impossible to deny that Dareios may have 
been influenced decisively in his attitude towards Ahuramazda 
by the teaching of Zoroaster.” (Of. Dinshdh Irani Memorial 
Volume, Bombaiy 1943, p. 25), That Xerxes prays for protection 
for himself and his family to Auramazda and Arta, we know 
from the recently discovered inscription of Naqshe-Eustam, 
and we further know that Artaxerxes II Mnemon invokes 
Auramazda, Anahita and Mithra in his inscription from Susa. 
Thus we have an idea, though of course incomplete, of the 
angelology of the Achaemenids. 

My Observations on the Beligion of the Parthians, Bombay 
1926, remains up to date the only attempt at tracing the rehgious 
beliefs and customs of the Parthians from historical, epigra- 
phioal and numismatic sources. Archaeological and numis- 
matic documents discovered recently at Susa show that the 
Parthians practised two main cults, those of Mithra and Artemis- 
Anaitis (Anahita) as his parMre. These two enjoyed even a 
special cult among the Sassanians, as is shown by two bas- 
reliefs of Taqe-Bostan. Anahita figures also on the reverse 
of certain coins of Bahram II. . 

Seven Manichaean manuscripts were discovered at Medinet 
Mahdi in the province of Payum in Egypt in 1983. They 
contain the Coptic version of the works composed by Mani 
and his disciples. One of them has the major portion of the 
book called Kephalaia which was composed by Mani himself. 
They are dated at the latest 400 a.d. They contain undoubtedly 
references to Zoroastrian doctrines though from a biaeed point 
of a Manichaean. They are important for understanding Zoro- 
astrianism as it was practised by the early Sassanian sovereigns. 
Some portions of these manuscripts have been published with 
their translation into Herman by Carl Schmidt and H. J. Polot- 
sky, in Sitzwngsberichte der Premsischen Ahademie der Wissen- 
schaften, 1983. 
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What concerns Sassanian and post- Sassanian history 
and culture, Wo important works have been recently published ; 
one is TJlran sous les Sassanides by A. Christenson, Copenhagen 
1936. It gives the political,- cultural and social history of 
Iran under the Sassanian rule. The other is A short sketch oj 
the histoTi' oj Taharistdn and oj the Masinoghdns oj Damdmnd, . ^ 
which I have incorporated in my Coins oj Taharistdn, Paris 
1938. It is a history of the Zoroastrian princes of Tabaristan 
and of the adjoining mountainous districts who declared their 
independence immediately after the downfall of the Sassanian 
empire, and ruled over these provinces for nearly one hundred 
and fifty years, sometimes only formally acknowledging the 
suzerainty "of the Caliphs of Baghdad. 

Two important works on the early history of the Parsis 
have been published in Bombay in 1920 ; one is Studies in Parsi 
i History by Shahpurshah H. 'Hodivala and the other Parsis 

oj Ancient India by Shapurji K. Hodivala. 

A. Christensen has tried to trace the Iranian legendary 
history as given in the Shdhndma to the original Pahlavi Xvatdi- 
Nnmdk in a series of monographs puhhshed in Studier jra Sprog- 
og Oldtidsjorshiing, Kobenhavn. Later Iranian tradition of 
Zohak as preserved in the Pahlavi Bundahishn and the Shah- 
numa reflects the Babylonian myths of Nin-Gishzida and En- 
kidu, as I have shown in two articles, one entitled “Zohak” 
and published in Studi e Materiall y, Bologna 1929, pp. 56-68, 
and the other entitled “Gopatshah” and published in the Bulldin 
oj the School oj Oriental Studies, V, iii, London 1929, pp. 506- 
506, Working on the same line, much light can be thrown 
on other Iranian myths. 


It would be out of place to give an idea of the work done 
in the field of Iranian archaeology a-nd numismatics. Htill, 
I cannot but mention an interesting series of coins recently 
found at Susa, viz. the post-Sassanide copper fels of the Umayyad 
and Abbasid governors of Susa, Eai and Istakhra with Pahlavi 
and Arabic legends in Gufic characters. I have published 
twenty-five such coins in Numismatic Chronicle, London 1987, 
pp. 280-296. Another series of coins with Pahlavi and 
Hephthalite, Brahmi or Arabic legends were issued by the 
Hephthalite : or White Huns on the Sassanian models. I have 
given the readings of their Pahlavi legends in an article entitled 
“Hephthalite Coins with Pahlavi Legends,” published in the 
Journal oj the. Numismaiic Soddy oj India, Vpl. IV^kpart 1, 
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1942 PP 87-45 Colonel Allotte de la Fuye lias published 
in Monmies inccrtaims de la Sogdwm d eles Contrees Votsmes 
Beme NumisviaMgue, Paris 1925, 1926, several coins with 

legends in Sogdian characters which reveal perceptibly their 
Aramaic origin. 

Pinallv, I may niention that many interesting articles 
'inri moriooranhs on Iranian and allied subjects have been 
nublished m the Joimial of the K- It- Oama Oriental Institute 
of Bombay by Parsi scholars. Eight Meinonal Volumes in 
honour of-Pami and European savants have been published 
np to date by the Parsis of Bombay and two more are in pre- 
pardon, to' which the majority of the articles contributed 
are written by. Parsi scholars. 


Gentlemen! From this short survey of the _ work done 
in the field of Iranian culture in general, mid ancient Iranian 
languages in particular, since the beginning of this century 
and even earlier, we see that Parsi scholars have contributed 
their valuable share along with their European con reres. Ihey 
W done a great service in unravelling the secrets of difticult 
Slavi texts in conformity with the spirit of Zoroastrianism 
of the Sassanian and post-Sassanian epochs. Wliat concerns 
the translations of the Avesta scriptures, with rare exceptions, 
they have maintained the prestige of the schod of Zoroastrian 
resemch founded by the late Mr. Khurshedji Eustam.|i Gama. 
Of course their translations exhale rather fervour tor the Zoro- 
astrian faith, which is always lackmg in those clone by mere 
T)liilolo^nstB The Parsi coinmmiity which is at present striiggliiig 
nauinst’the countercurrents of orthodoxy, mysticism and ultra- 
rationalism seems to be not contented with the merely dry 
Philological translations of their sacred scriptures. Po cater, 
therefore, for the mystical cravings of some we have their 
wholly allegorical and mystical interpretations as given ^by 
the Ilme-Khshnumists, and for the emotional cravings of a 
few other Anglicized Parsis a hmuUful translation of the Gathas 
of Zarathushtra is being prepared by a couple of enthusiasts . 

Gentlemen! Ever since its birth in Germany Iranistics 
has flourished in that country, where nearly in all big univer- 
sities eminent professors have occupied unlucrative chairs. 
In France, in the University of Pans and m the College de 
inmietil Dupereon, a*Burnouf, a Darmesteter, a 
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Meillet, a Benveniste have graced the chair for Iranian studies 
at the intervals of decades. Mr. Blochet who has done good 
work in Pahlavi is little known to the Parsis. The German 
school of Iranistios is represented by Christensen in Denmark, 
by Nyberg in Sweden, by MorgenStierne in Norway, by Preiman 
in Leningrad, by Pettazzoni and Pagliaro in Italy and by Pure 
Dawood in Iran. In England, the chair for Iranistios had 
remained vacant since the death of Mills. It was occupied 
in 1929 by Bailey of the School of Oriental Studies of London, 
thanks to the princely donation of the Parsis of Bombay. Bailey 
left the School in 1934, and his successor to the chair, W. Henning, 
a German professor of the University of Berlin and a student 
of Andreas, was appointed in 1936. Iranistics has been intro- 
duced into Japan by the Japanese pupils of Prof. Behramgore 
Anklesaria. 
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Dr. S. M. H. Nainar, M.A., ll.b. (Aligarh), pd.d, (London), 
University of Madras. 

■ GrBNTLBMBN, / ^ ' 

I am very grateful to the Executive Committee of the 
x\il-India Oriental Conference for tlie honour tliey have done 
me by electing me to preside over the Islamic section. Although 
I was given very short notice of the fact that I have to preside 
over this section, I accepted the position as it gives me an 
opportunity to discuss with fellow scholars certain problems 
that have been of late engaging my attention. I hope that 
with your kindness and co-operation the work of this section 
would be carried on successfully. 

. Many historians, have written on the Muslim invasions of 
India, and the foundation and the growth of Muslim power in 
that country ; yet, hitherto no one has attempted to write a 
history of the advent and spread of Islam in India considered 
apart from the military successes and political achievement of 
the Muslims. The spread of Mam over so vast a portion of this 
world is due to many causes, social, political and religious ; 
but some hold the view that India is a typical instance of a 
country where the spread of Islam is due to persecution and 
forced conversions, and mention as examples the brutal massacres 
of Brahmans by Mahmud of Ghazna, the p rsecution of Awrang- 
zeb and the coercion employed by Haydar Ali, Tippu Sultan 
and the like. How untrue is this view may be judged from the 
fact that even in the centres of Muslim power such as Delhi 
and Agra, the Muslims hardly exceed one-tenth and one-fourth 
of the population in modern times. 

Of the series of Muslim invaders of India from the fifteenth 
year after the death of the Prophet of Islam up to the eighteenth 
century a.d. some were mere adventurers, some came only 
to plunder and retired laden with spoils, while others remained 
to found kingdoms that have had a lasting influence up to the 
present day. But these conquerors do not appear to have 
had that love for souls which inspires the true missionary. 
The Khiljis, the Tughlaqs, and the Lodis were generally too 
busily engaged in conquest or in civil war. They evinced very 
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little proselytising zeal and oared little for things spiritual. 
These conquerors were usually rough Tartars or Turks, ill- 
grounded in the faith of Islam and untouched by the true 
Semitic enthusiasm. It is a great misfortune for India that 
the lateness of its conquest in the cause of Islam has delivered 
her into the hands of merciless and turbulent Mongol or. Turkish 
generals, whose aim was solely to establish themselves as inde- 
pendent rulers, and obtain % violence as much as possible 
from its inexhaustible source for their unending wars. It is 
well known that after the year 1000 a.d., the ambitions of the 
violent and illiberal Turk had, for nearly two centuries, torn 
the body politic of Islam, devastating the empire by their mis- 
government and interminable warfare, more effectively 'than 
any outside foe. After a series of convulsions which destroyed 
the unity of Islam in a politibal sense, the branch known as 
Ottoman Turks established themselves in Constantinople in 
1468 holding sway over Syria, Egypt and Arabia ; the Safawids 
became independent in Persia. While these Turks were com- 
pelled to respect the cultural traditions and bureaucratic organi- 
sations of the old Islamic lands, the class of Turks who migrated 
southwards to India through the North-west imder the appella- 
tion of Ghaznawis and Ghoris, gave free rein to their impulses 
unrestrained by the cultural traditions of Islam. Thus it was 
a great misfortune that India did not come under the sway 
of the Arab Empire and the great Islamic civilization, which 
reached its highest point in the reign of Harun-al-Eashid, 
the fifth Caliph of the House of Abbas (814 a.d.). In conse- , 
quence, “the blood-stained annals of the Sultanate of Delhi”, 
as Vincent Smith remarks, “are not pleasant reading.” 

Of all the successors of Qutbud-Din (1206 a.d.) down 
to the establishment of the Timurid Dynasty (the Grand 
Mughals) in 1626 a.d. there is scarcely one who was not in- 
tolerant, tyranical and cruel, and the same may be said, with 
few exceptions, of the minor dynasties. When the Muslim 
power became consolidated under the Mughal dynasty the 
religious influence gf Islam became more permanent and per- 
sistent. 

Thus in the centuries of Muslim rule preceding the Mughal 
era, no “doubt, force and official pressure might have gained 
converts from among the natives of the country, but by far 
the majority of them embraced Islam of their own free wiU. 
The history of the proselytising movements and the social 
influences have not received due nptice from historians, both . 
European and Indian ; the hfetdrfes Irf 'the MusHm' India are 
mere chronicles of -ahd; fanaticism dif ' ip* • 
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tolerance of the Muslim princes. No ^attempt has been made 
to study systematically the biographies of Muslim Saints and 
local traditions with a view to reconstruct a history of the 
■period quite independently of the pohtical life of the country. 
It may not be quite correct to say that a study of the religious 
side is npt possible or fruitful without surveying first the political 
aspect of Muslim rule in India, because Islam has gained adhe- 
rents in the Deccan and South India at a time when political 
power was weakest. 

The first appearance of Islam in South India dates as far 
back as the seventh century during the life time of the Prophet. 
It is not true, as some writers have maintained, that Islam made 
its first appearance in Southern India about two hundred years 
after the Hijra (822 a.d.) of the Prophet. Tlie Arabs had trade 
relations with the East long before the birth of the Prophet 
of Islam. In the second century b.c., the trade with Ceylon 
was wholly in the hands of the Arabs. In the sixth century 
A.n. there was considerable trade between China and Arabia 
by way of Ceylon. At the beginning* of the seventh century 
the commerce between China, Persia and Arabia was further* 
extended. Siraf, on the Persian Gulf, vAs the chief emporium 
for the Chinese traders. It was mainly through the Arab 
merchants that Syria and the Levantine countries received the 
supply of the Eastern produce like spices, ivory, gems, etc. 
These circumstances have contributed for in, continual stream 
of the influence of Arabs and Persians flowing upon the west 
coast of India, Ceylon, and in East Indies as far as China, before 
the appearance of Islam in Arabia. 

The character of the commercial relationship between 
Cliina and Arabia may be guaged from the tradition of the 
Prophet ‘Seek for knowledge even unto China.’ Mention is 
made of the Arabs in the Chiliese annals at the commencement 
of the T’ang dynasty (618-907 a.d.) ; the Chinese also note 
the rise of Muslim power in Madina, the city of the Prophet, 
and briefly describe the tenets of the new faith. But such 
references to Arabs and the new religion arfe not yet ascertained 
from the records of South Indian languages. Though direct 
historical evidence is lacking, it is most probable that Islam 
was first introduced into South India and Ceylon in the life 
time of the Prophet by merchants who followed the old-esta- 
bhshed sea-route. 

The traditionary record which gives an account of the 
first advent of Islam in Malabar is related by Zaynud-Din-al- 
Mabari (16th century) in his Tuhfat-al-MujaMddin. He says 
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that a party of Muslim faqirs with a Shaykh arrived at Oran- 
ganore, intent on a pilgrimage to the Footprints of Adam in 
Ceylon. When the Eaja' heard about their arrival he sent 
for them, entertained them, and made kind enquiries of tliem. 
The Bhaykh informed the Eaja of the advent of the Prophet 
Muhammad, explained to him the tenets of the religioji of 
Islam, and the miracle of the splitting of the moon. “Allah, 
glory be to Him, and exalted be He, had caused to enter in 
Ids mind the truth of the mission of the Prophet, and tlie king 
believed in him. The affection for the Prophet took posses- 
sion of his heart.” So the Eaja requested the Shaykh, and 
his companions to come back to him after their pilgrimage 
to Adam’s foot-print. On the return of the pilgrims from 
Ceylon, the Eaja of Cranganore asked the Shaykh to get ready 
a vessel for his voyage, without the knowledge of any one. 

There were lying in that port many vessels belonging 
to foreign traders and the Shaykh made arrangements with 
one of the captains for the journey. As the time of departure 
drew near, the Eaja gave orders that none of the inmates of 
his house or his ministers should come into Ids presence for 
a period of seven days. The Eaja set himself to appoint 
a governor for each of his provinces and wrote out detailed 
instructions, defining the limits of the territories of each so 
that one might not encroach upon the limits specified for the 
other. 

Then the Eaja embarked with the Shayldi and the faqirs 
during night time, and reached Pan talayini where they landed 
and stayed for a day and a night. Thence they again set sail 
and proceeded to Darmadam where they landed and stayed 
for three days ; then they again set sail till they reached Shuhr 
on the AraMan coast where the king and all those who were 
with him alighted. Here he remained for sonre time, and 
then returned to his own country with a party of Muslims 
for the purpose of erecting mosques and propagating the faith 
of Islam in that country. But the Eaja fell ill on the way and 
died. On his death-bed he solemnly enjoined on his com- 
panions— -namely Sharaf, son of Malik, his uterine brothejr 
Malik son of Dinar, his brother’s son Malik, son of Habib son 
of Malik and others— not to cancel their voyage to Malabar- 
after his death. They replied “We do not know your place, 
nor the extent of your villayet. We decided on travel because 
of our friendship to you.” On hearing this the Eaja gave them 
a letter of recommendation to his viceroy, at the same time 
bidding them not to inform' any one in Malabar of his death. 
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Then Sharaf ibn Malik, Malik ibn Dinar, Malik ibn Habib, 
and his wife Qamariyya, and others with their children and 
dependents set sail for Malabar in a ship and arrived off Cran- 
ganore. They landed and presented the letter of the deceased 
Eaja to the ruler at Cranganore but they concealed the fact 
of ills death as they had been enjoined. W the ruler went 
through the letter he granted them plots of lands. -The new- 
comers settled there and erected a mosque. While Malik ibn 
Dinar settled in Cranganore, his nephew Malik ibn Habib 
stood up in his place to erect mosques throughout Malabar. 

Malik ibn Habib proceeded to Quilon with his wife, 
some of his children and his property, and erected a mosque 
, there. Then leaving his wife at Quilon he started to Mount 
Delly and built a mosque there. Then he proceeded to Barkur, 
to Mangalore and to Kasaragod. In all these places he built 
mosques one after another. Then he returned to Mount Delly 
and stayed there for three months. Thence he went to Sri- 
kandapuram, Darmadam, Pantalayini, and Chaliyam. In all 
these places he built mosques one after another. He stayed 
in Chaliyam for a period of five months. Then he returned 
to Cranganore where his uncle Malik ibn Dinar was living. 
He then started from that place to all the mosques mentioned 
above, and after saying his prayer in every mosque he came 
back to Cranganore, “feeling thankful to Allah, and praising 
Him for making the Faith dawn in a country filled with dis- 
behef.” 

Then Malik ibn Dinar and Malik ibn Habib went to Quilon 
with their companions. They settled there, except Malik ibn 
Dinar and some of his companions who set sail to the Arabian 
coast. Malik ibn Habib left some of his children at Quilon 
and returned with his wife to Cranganore where he and his 
wife died.’' 

It may be that there is no evidence qf historicity in this 
narrative, yet the circumstantial evidence cannot be lost sight 
of. Zaynud-Din thinks that the introduction of Islam in 
Malabar could not have been earlier than the third century 
of the Hijra. But the opinion in general circulation among 
the Muslims of Malabar is that the conversion to Islam of the 
Malabar king took place at the time of the Prophet upon the 
monarch’s perceiving on a night the splitting of the nioon. 
He set out on a journey to visit the Prophet and had the honour 

^ For details see TuhfabalJMujahidm: Translated by Dr. S. M. H. Nainar, 

University of Madrjks, 1942. 
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of meeting him. On his return journey he died at Shuhr. 
Although there is no authority for the different dates, or for 
the popular belief, yet there is no conclusive evidence to show 
that Islam was not introduced in the life time of the Prophet. 
On the other hand, if we could set a value on the knowledge 
of Arab geographers with reference to Southern India, ’ we 
find that Q^lon, Sindhudurg, Shirur and Supara on the west 
coast, and Oonjeevaram, and Madura on the east coast of the 
Indian peninsula seem to be main centres of trade from the 
earliest times. Ibn Khurdadhbeh (844 a.d.) the ])irector of 
Posts and Police in Media who draws up in his book official 
notices of the principal trade routes, is the first author to des- 
cribe with a fair degree of accuracy the loading cities on the 
west and east coasts of India. But it is ascertained tliat the 
Director of Posts has recorded only the traditional knowledge 
about the sea route to 'the east, that w^as in vogue from the 
earhest times and current in. the name of Sulayman. Later 
research has shown that Sulayman’s book is a compendium 
of different accounts by various travellers and navigators which 
may be taken to represent the knowledge possessed by Arab 
geographers from the earliest times prior to 851 a.d.*’ 

It is related in the book of Sulayman that most of the 
ships from China take in their goods at Siraf and set sail to 
Maskat at a distance of two hundred parasangs from Siraf. 
Prom Maskat the ships depart to the ports of Hind, sailing 
towards Quilon. It is a month’s journey from Maskat in 
moderate wind. There is a garrison at Quilon, where ships 
from China also come. Between Maskat, Quilon and the Sea 
of Harkand it is about a month’s journey. At Quilon they 
store sweet water. Thence the ships sail towards the sea of 
Harkand, pass through many islands like Kalahbar, Java, 
Batuma, Kadranj, Champa, Sanja and thence to Canton in 
China. Thus the account of Sulayman shows clearly that 
Muslim navigators were quite familiar with the seas and the 
journey from Siraf as far as Canton in China. 

The extensive commerce with the Bast, carried on by the 
Arabs from the early times through the sea route described 
above, makes it easy to suppose that the Arab trader might, 
have ^een the exponent and teacher of the new creed in Quilon 
and other ports of Southern India, and the South Indian Muslim 
and the Arab might have been the joint medium for the propa- 
gation of the Faith in Malay Archipiiago and other islands 

^ Arab Geographers’ Knowledge oj Southern India ; by Dr. S. M. £[• Nainar, 

University of Madras.- IW, . ■ ; •, „ ^ ; , , i,-!.- " iVVf. yy.--'. * 
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in the East Indies. It can be easily understood how the sight 
of the Arab or Muslim trader at prayer, at stated intervals, 
his absorbed and silent worship of the Almighty God, would 
impress the peoples at a low stage of civilization. Curiosity 
would naturally prompt inquiry, and the knowledge of Islam 
thus imparted might win over a convert who might Jiot have 
oared, had it been offered unsought. This fact has been noticed 
by many observers. To quote an eminent Christian Bishop : 

“No one who comes in contact for the first time with 
Mohammedans can fail to be struck , by this aspect of their 

faith Mdierever one may be, in open street, in railway 

station, in the field, it is the most ordinary thing to see a man, 
Avithout the slightest touch of Pharisaisin or parade, quietly 
and humbly leaving whatever pui'suit he may be at the moment 
engaged in, in order to say his prayers at the appointed hour. 
On a large scale, no one who has ever seen the courtyard of 
the great mosque at Delhi on the last Friday in the Fast-month 
(Eamazan) filled to overflowing with, perhaps, 15,000 wor- 
shippers, all wholly absorbed in prayer, and manifesting the 
profoundest reverence and humility in every gesture, can fail 
to be deeply impressed by the sight, or to get a glimpse of the 
power winch underlies such a system, while the very regularity 
of ilie daily call to prayer, as it rings out at earliest dawn, 
before light commences, or amid all the noise and bustle of the 
business hours,' or again as the evening closes in, is fraught 
with the same message.”^ 

Bound up with these ritual observances, the articles of 
Faith are so simple, definite and positive, that they do not 
leave the believ^er in doubt as to what he has to do. When 
he performs the duties, he gets the satisfaction that he has 
fulfilled all the precepts of the Law. This kind of union between 
reason and rituals has captui-ed the imagination of the peoples 
in Southern India with whom the Arab traders came into con- 
tact after they received the New Dispensation. There is also 
one other circumstance which contributed to the easy con- 
version to the Faith in South India. The Hindus who suffered 
from caste restrictions looked upon Islam as the source for 
their emancipation from the disabiHties attached to the caste 
system. • 

The facts related so far bear witness to the peaceful charac- 
ter of the proselytising influences that were at work on the 
Malabar coast for centuries from the life time of the Prophet. 

*Mmhmd and the Church ; pp, 227-8 By Dr. G-, A. Lefroy, London. 1907, 
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The agents in this work were chiefly Arab merchants. There 
would appear to be no record of the individuals who took part 
in the peaceful propaganda. But there is ample material for 
such a study. At Quilandy in the malabar District there, are 
a number of Arabic inscriptions over the tombs in the com- 
pound of mosques which have not yet been studied carefully. 

The information we possess of the spread of Islam in the 
Deccan in the earliest times is also meagre. But we learn 
from Sulayman and Masudi that the ..early Ohalukya and 
Eastrakuta kings, (6th to lOth century a.d.) referred to by 
the Arabs as the Balhara line of .kings, were very kind and 
affectionate to the Arabs and Muslims who settled down in 
the area of Konkan. These Arabs intermarried with the women 
of the country and lived a prosperous life. They built mosques 
• and observed religious practices without any hindrance. They 
were even granted by the rulers the privilege of living under 
the Islamic Law. 

Under the Muslim dynasties of the Deccan from the 
middle of the fourteenth to the end of the seventeenth century, 
a fresh impulse was given to Arab immigration. During this 
period the trader, the soldier of fortune and missionaries, all 
sought to make spiritual conquest in the cause of Islam and 
wm over the Hindu population of the country by their preaching 
and example. Here again it may be observed that the kings 
of the early Deccan dynasties did not resort to forcible con- 
versions. On the other hand, their rule was characterised by 
a striking toleration compargd with, the Muslim sovereigns of 
Hindustan. The reasons for this attitude are manifold, and 
these have to be studied in great detail. 

Thus the entire period of the spiritual conquest of Southern 
India in the cause of Islam may be divided into two parts : 
first, the early adherents gained by Arab traders who devoted 
their leisure hours to the preaching of Islam in the streets and 
bazaars of the South Indian cities ; next come the conversions 
due to the political influence of the court and armies of the 
various Muslim dynasties in the Deccan. Side by side with 
these influences is another of an entirely different character, 
viz., the preachings of the Muslim saints from the earliest times. 
Their endeavour with an effort to realise in actual life the ideals 
of religion served as a veritable tonic to the life and thought 
of the Hindus and quickened many minds into a fresh life in 
the path of Islam. The spiritual energy of the saints has 
helped to bring to the front the finer spiritual quahties winch 
are the truest incentive to the missionary work. The South 
Indian soil also was 'admirably suited to, such an (ondeavonr, 
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The medieval Hindu society was, above all, a religious society. 
To religion it owed its social organisation, social inequalities, 
heritage of literature and laws. Eeligion has not only created 
the cultural background and psychological orientation of Hindu 
society, but supplied for its members a philosophy of living. 
The whole range of Hindu literature reflects this social insistance 
on religious values and an interest in matters of religion. "V^Tien 
Islam came into contact with such a society, there was little 
difficulty for the Hindus to grasp the teachings of Muslim 
saints. The central dogma of Islam— there is but one God, 
Creator of heaven and earth, who alone is to be worshipped, 
the absolute Master of all His creatures, whose lives He has, 
in His inscrutable Love and Wisdom, foreordained, and whom 
He shall judge on the last judgment Day — this positive character 
of its teaching attracted minds that were dissatisfied with the 
va;gueness and subjectivity of a pantheistic system of thought. 
The doctrine of divine unity (Tawhid) as adumbrated above 
has been the basis for the Sufi system of thought. The system 
conceives that not only True Being, but Beauty and Goodness, 
belong exclusively to God, though they are manifested in a 
thousand mirrors in the phenomenal world. God, in short, 
is Pure Being, and what is' “other than God” {ma siwa Allah) 
only exists in so far as His Being is infused into it, or mirrored 
in it. He is also pure God and Absolute Beauty ; whence 
He is often called by the Sufis in their pseiido-erotio poems, 
“the Eeal Beloved”, “the Eternal Darling” and the like. There 
is ample e%ddence to show that Muslim saints, who belonged 
to this system of thought withdrew from secular warfare, and 
came in large numbers to Southern India before the tenth century 
A.D. They roamed about as faqirs, distinguished by the patched 
robe, wallet and staff, who scorned to earn so much as a mite 
by their own labours, trusting to the Providence of God and 
the charity of the people. This type of individualist asceticism 
fitted admirably into the Hindu system of religious thought 
and attracted many who became their disciples. In the early 
stages these Muslim saints (followers of the inner light) excited 
the disapprobation of the legalist. But at a later period, 
probably during the latter part of the eleventh century, Sufism 
was gradually moulded by al-Ghazzali and others into a more 
or less philosophical system, and was also, to a considerable 
extent, brought into alliance with orthodoxy. After this the 
followers of the mystic path came to be grouped in congrega- 
tions, called after some eminent Shaykh, who was regarded 
as the founder of the tariqa or rule, with the ritual litany which 
was one of the distinguishing marks of each congregation. 
TVifi rlkniulea of each order went round the world and preached 
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the Faith, They all looked up to the descendants or successors 
of the Founder of their order as the head. The reverence 
accorded by the disciple to his Shaykli when alive, and the 
elevation of former Shaykhs to the rank of saints, to whom 
invocations w^ere addressed, seemed to the theologian (legalist) 
to destroy the non-sacerdotal principle, and even to trespass 
into polytheism, the one mortal sin in Islam. At first the 
breach beWeen the theologian and Sufi had been much wider, 
but in course of time the popular influence enjoyed by the 
Sufis forced the theologians, however unwillingly, to terms 
in the matter of veneration for saints. Especially with the 
iifflux of the Turkish element into the social and political life 
of Islam, the theologians found it necessary to admit much 
that they had formerly resisted. Still they continue to chafe 
at them, and the hostility continues, though less openly shown. 

Southern India had the full benefit of the teachings of 
Muslim saints or Sufis from the earliest times and still continues 
to draw inspiration from the same source. The happy rela- 
tionship between the Hindus and Muslims in Southern India 
is due, in a large measure, to the liberal views held by the, Muslim 
Saints. 

The history of Islam in Southern India by no means 
always continued to be of so peaceful a character, but it does 
not appear .that the forcible conversions of the Hindus to Islam 
which took place in the later centuries, can be parallelled in 
the early history of peninsular India. The same may be said 
also of the history of Islam in the Deccan. 

In conclusion, it may . be observed that it is the zeal for 
the truth of their religion that has inspired the Muslims to 
carry with them the message of Islam, to the people of every 
land into wdiich they penetrate, and the stupendous result in 
the Deccan and Southern India has been due to the great 
labours of Muslim saints and preachers, who, with the Prophet 
hunself as their great example, have spent theinselves for the 
conversion of unbelievers. The whole of the Deccan and 
Southern India is studded with tombs of these pure souls ; 
little is recorded beyond their names and the sphere of their, 
labours. There is a great need to collect more information 
about them and 'write a history of the spread of Islam in the 
Deccan and Southern India on the basis of such missionary 
annals. ‘ 
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Gentlemen, 

I am fully conscious of the honour the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Oriental Conference has done me in asking me to 
preside over the Arabic and Persian Section. I thank th^i 
for this kindness and assure you* gentlemen, that I have accepted 
this honour, by no means to arrogate to myself the task of 
directing your deliberations, but with the sole object of coming 
in contact with you in order to learn and be benefitted by your 
illuminating discourses. 

I shall not give you in my address any survey of the 
literary activities in Arabic and Persian at various centres 
in and outside India, for I am aware that I am not addressing 
a gathering of laymen but of experts who know every detail 
of what is going on. Nor shall I take up for discussion any 
particular subject connected with the Arabic and Persian 
languages. On the other hand, I propose to lay before you 
what, I think, are our most urgent' needs and requirements 
for the promotion of studies and research in these languages, 
as also in Islamic History. It is for every one of us to see what 
possible efforts can be made to supply these needs and to over- 
come the difficulties in the way. 

The first and foremost of these difficulties for us in the 
field of research is, to my mind, the lack of critical, correct, 
and well-printed texts. It is true that there are several good 
libraries in India with fine collections of manuscripts, well- 
preserved, well- looked after and well-catalogued for the benefit 
of researchers. But are they easily accessible to those who 
stand in need of them ? Can a scholar of average means in 
India travel long distances in order to reach them or can he 
, afford to acquire tlieir costly photographs or transcripts ? And, 
above all, can we rest assured that they will be kept preserved 
for a long time to come ? It can by no means be a matter of 
satisfaction that our precious manuscripts and documents are 
being acquired and ke^pt safe in big libraries. What safety 
can be guaranteed for them in this age of aerial attacks and 
incendiary bombs ? Even within the 'fireproof walls of European 
libraries with underground vaults there is no safety for them. 
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And what will be their fate inside the frail buildings of Indian 
libraries if, God forbid, our. cities at any time are subjected 
to such terrible air raids as are common today in Europe ? 
I leave you to imagine the consequenees. 

A greater danger than that of the air raids exists for 
our precious collections of antiques and manuscripts. There 
are ])eople in every country, here as well as in Europe, with 
\ ery strong communistic opinions who condemn the spending 
of national wealth in the purchase of such costly old-Nvorld 
relics, vdio consider it a great waste and would instead make 
a better use of this money ta promote industry or to manu- 
facture war weapons. With such people in power, a wave 
of fanaticism and indignation can, at any time, destroy museums 
and libraries. Political and racial hatred, so common in the 
present-day world, can be another possible cause of such des- 
truction. During the last Great War, the infuriated mobs in 
America made bonfires of German books in certain libraries. 
God forbid that such a thing should ever happen to our collec- 
tions of manuscripts, but it is (alas !) possible. And in India, 
besides such human destroyers of books, there are some natural' 
ones. There is white ant and there is damp and there are 
worms. In Iran, if no danger of worms and damp exists, there 
are other very strange causes that make Amluable books dis- 
appear. Some years ago when I was in Teheran, I paid a visit 
to the Kitab-khana-i-Majlis, one of the best libraries in Iran. 
In their pubhshed catalogue of manuscripts I had noted a rare 
copy of the Diwain of Hafiz, transcribed by the famous calli- 
graphist Maulana Sultan Ali Mashhadi. I had made it a point 
to see it. On requesting the Librarian to let me have a look 
at it, I was told that the book was gone ; it was presented some 
months before, to the Crown Prince of Sweden who ‘visited the 
Library, and a very rare old album of Persian paintings was 
at the same time presented to his wife .who came with him. 
These two {viz. the Diwan and the album) were the most precious 
volumes in their possession. The Librarian proudly told me 
that it wuis their custom to give such gifts to distinguished 
visitors w'ho came to inspect their Library. Alas, I wbs not 
such a distinguished visitor! Just imagine what will be left 
in their Library after all the Crown Princes of the world have 
visited it I This furnishes an instance of how' a manuscript, 
even after it is properly catalogued and made known to the 
world, can leave a library and disappear for ever. 

Now the question is, what is the remedy? How can we 
save our manuscripts from all these, ravages ? There can be 
only one answer. The only villi'; to ilaye them is to |)ublish 
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tHem. Publish as many of them as possible and as soon as 
possible. It is most imperative under the present conditions 

to start series of publications such as the Gibb Memorial Series 
or the series of Arabio- works published by the Dar’ul Kutub 
al-Misriyya. It is a task which should be undertaken by every 
institution of learning and, above all, by the Osmania and the 
Aligarh Universities. The newly constituted Islamic History 
Conference and the already existing Idara-i-Maarif-i-Islamia 
should devote their energies essentially to this task. Of 
Sanskrit books, so far as I know, there are at present fomteen 
series in progress in India, while of Arabic and Persian 
publications there are only six. The best and the richest of 
these is the series of the Dairat’ ul Ma'arif of Hyderabad. 
The Asiatic Society of Bengal and the Punjab University in 
their Oriental publications have brought out some very rare 
Arabic and Persian books, but their progress is very slow and 
their liabilities are not confined to Arabic and Persian, The 
Islmic Eesearch Association of Bombay and the Kutub IChana- 
i- Aliya of Eampur have newly started their series, but they 
are handicapped by the meagreness of their financial resources. 
We must also appreciate the efforts of the Majlis-i-Mukhtutat- 
i-Parsi of Hyderabad for the preservation and pubhcation of 
Persian manuscripts. But considering the very large number 
of Arabic and Persian manuscripts that await publication, these 
six series are hardly enough. More and more should be started. 
Eesearchers, I think, should drop everything else and devote' 
themselves solely to the work of editing and publishing. For 
what other work of authorship, whether critical, historical, 
biographical, lexicographical or scientific is possible if old 
sources are not accessible ? I would advise the Dar’ul 
Musannifin-of Azamgarh, the Nadwat’ ul Musannifin of Delhi 
and Jamia Millia Islamia to include in their literary activities 
the task of publishing old Arabic and Persian texts, 

Apropos of this, I may make a passing remark on the 
lack of a good press in India for printing Arabic and Persian 
books. Great value is attached nowadays to the beauty and, 
get-up of a book. For years past the only press with good 
Arabic type has been the Baptist Mission Press of Calcutta. 
But its charges are exorbitant. I do not know how long 
the curse of litno-printing will keep its hold on our minds. 
While every other country in the world has abandoned it and 
replaced it by the more convenient, more beautiful and in the 
long . run less expensive type-printing, we are . still, as ever, 
adhering to our old, antiquated, out-of-date litho-press. What 
comparison is there in beauty and charm between books printed 
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in Cairo and Teheran Cind those lithographed in Lahore and 
Delhi ? People abroad simply throw them away in disgust. 
We must at once gii’-e up our slovenly litho-printing and popu- 
larize books printed in type. It is a matter of satisfaction 
that type-printing is being introduced and improved in Hydera- 
bad. But Hyderabad alone is not enough. Unless there is. 
a large number of iirinting presses in India with beautiful 
Arabic, Persian and Urdu types, books will not be made cheap, 
nor will their aesthetic outlook improve. 

Other precious relics of Islamic Culture which, like manu- 
scripts, stand exposed to the danger of destruction are Muslim 
monuments, inscriptions and coins. Some of the former presi- 
dents of this and of the Archaeological section of the Oriental 
Conference have in their addresses, greatly stressed the need 
of studying and editing the unjmblished Arabic and Persian 
inscriptions, which abound in all parts of India. I need not 
repeat wliat they have said. It is sad indeed to note that 
gradually and steadily the Muslim monuments are crumbling, 
being partly subjected to the decay of time and ]>artly demolished 
by human hands carrying away the precious building material 
for other purposes. Wliat invaluable sources of Muslim history 
and memories of a brilliant era are being lost! The Idara-i- 
Maarif-i-Islamia in its session held at Lahore and again at 
Delhi passed resolutions urging the Archaeological Department 
to devote more attention to the preservation and publication 
of Arabic and Persian inscriptions. The Department is doing 
what it officially can, but not all that is needful. Muslim 
monuments are scattered ail over the country and the inscrip- 
tions that still survive are innumerable. Unless the official 
activities of the Department are supplemented by archaeological 
explorations conducted by the- universities and also by indivi- 
dual efforts on the part of scholars, the desired results cannot 
be achieved. The universities in India should include the 
subject of Epigraphy in the syllabuses of Oriental languages. 
I am glad to inform you that the Punjab University has given 
a lead in this matter and has introduced _ Muslim Epigraphy 
as a subject of study in the M. A. examinations in Arabic and 
Persian. It is gratifying to learn that the Inter-University 
Board, in its last session held at Hyderabad a fortnight ago, 
has passed a resolution urging the universities to make Indian 
archaeology and epigraphy optional subjects in post-graduate 
courses in Indian history. It is to be hoped that when this 
resolution is carried into effect, we shall before long have a 
band of epigraphists studying archaeology and making valuable 
discoveries. It is fortunate tbai MwIim mnnuipents in India 
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tHem. Publish as many of them as possible and as soon as 
possible. It is most imperative under the present conditions 
to start series of publications such as the Gibb Memorial Series 
or the series of Arabic* works published by the Dar’ul Kutub 
al-Misriyya. It is a task which should be undertaken by every 
institution of learning and, above all, by the Osmania and the 
Ahgarh Universities. The newly constituted Islamic History 
Conference and the already existing Idara-i-Maarif-i-Islamia 
should devote their energies essentially to this task. Of 
Sanskrit books, so far as I know, there are at present fourteen 
series in progress in India, while of Arabic and Persian 
publications there are only six. The best and the richest of 
.these is the series of the Dairat’ ul Ma'arif of Hyderabad. 
The Asiatic Society of Bengal and the Punjab University in 
their Oriental publications have brought out some very rare 
Arabic and Persian books, but their progress is very slow and 
their liabihties are not confined to Arabic and Persian. The 
Islmic Eesearoh Association of Bombay and the Kutub Khana- 
i-Ahya of Earnpur have newly started their series, but they 
are handicapped by the meagreness of their financial resources. 
We must also appreciate the efforts of the Majlis-i-Mukhtutat- 
i-Parsi of Hyderabad for the preservation and pubhcation of 
Persian manuscripts. But considering the very large number 
of Arabic and Persian manuscripts that await publication, these 
six ■ series are hardly enough. More and more should be started. 
Eesearchers, I think, should drop everything else and devote • 
themselves solely to the work of editing and publishing. For 
what other work of authorship, whether critical, historical, 
biographical, lexicographical or scientific is possible if old 
sources are not accessible ? I would advise the Dar’ul 
Musannifm*of Azamgarh, the Nadwat’ ul Mu^annifin of Delhi 
and Jamia Millia Islamia to include in their literary activities 
the task of publishing old Arabic and Persian texts,. 

Apropos of this, I may make a passing remark on the 
lack of a good press in India for printing Arabic and Persian 
books. Great value is attached nowadays to the beauty and 
get-up of a book. For years past tlie only press with good 
. Arabic type has been the Baptist Mission Press of Calcutta. 
But its charges are exorbitant. I do not know how long 
the curse of litho-printing will keep its hold on our minds. 
While every other country in the world has abandoned it and 
replaced it by the more convenient, more beautiful and in the 
long run less expensive type-printing, we are still, as ever, 
adhering to our old, antiquated, out-of-date litho-press. What 
comparison is there in beauty and charm between books printed 
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in Cairo and Teheran dnd those lithographed in Lahore and 
Delhi ? People abroad simply throw them away in disgust. 
We must at once give up our slovenly litho-printing and popu- 
larize books printed in type. It is a matter of satisfaction 
that type-printing is being introduced and improved in Hydera- 
bad. But Ej'^derabad alone is not enough. Unless there is, 
a large number of ]ninting presses in India with lieautiful 
Arabic, Persian and Urdu types, books will not be made cheap, 
nor will their aesthetic outlook improve. 

Other precious relics of Islamic Culture which, like manu- 
scripts, stand exposed to the danger of destruction are Muslim 
monuments, inscriptions and coins. Some of the former presi- 
dents of this and of the Archaeologica] section of the Oriental 
Conference have in their addresses, greatly stressed the need 
of studying and editing the unpublished Arabic and Persian 
inscriptions, Avhich abound in all parts of India. I need not 
repeat what they have said. It is sad indeed to note that 
gradually and steadily the Muslim monuments are crumbling, 
being partly subjected to the decay of time and partly demolished 
by human hands carrying away the precious building material 
for other purposes. "Wlrat invaluable sources of Muslim history 
and memories of a brilliant era are being lost ! The Idara-i- 
Maaiif-i-Islamia in its session held at Lahore and again at 
Delhi passed resolutions urging the Archaeological Department 
to devote more attention to the preservation and publication 
of Arabic and Persian inscriptions. The Department is doing 
what it officially can, but not all that is needful. Muslim 
monuments are scattered ail over the country and the inscrip- 
tions that still survive are innumerable. Unless the official 
activities of the Department are supplemented by archaeological 
explorations conducted by the- universities and also by indivi- 
dual efforts on the part of scholars, the desired results cannot 
be achieved. The universities in India should include the 
subject of Epigraphy in the syllabuses of Oriental languages. 
I am glad to inform you that the Punjab University has given 
a lead in this matter and has introduced Muslim Epigraphy 
as a subject of study in the M. A. examinations in Arabic and 
Persian. It is gratifying to learn that the Inter-University 
Board, in its last session held at Hyderabad a fortnight ago, 
has passed a resolution urging the universities to make Indian 
archaeology and epigraphy optional subjects in post-graduate 
courses in Indian history. It is to be hoped that when this 
resolution is carried into effect. We shall before long have a 
band of epigraphists studying archapology and making valuable 
discoveries. It is %tunate th# M’WKba monpipents m Ip4ia 
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are not, like some of those in Iran, buried underneath the earth. 
We are thus saved the difficult and costly process of exp,vations. 
Everything is on the surface and the . task of the archaeologist 
is much easier. I think it would at present be very desirable 
if a society, to be called the Mamie Archaeolopcal and is innis- 
matical Society, be foimed to organise in Muslim Art, 

Archaeology and Goins. It should be made to bold its sessions 
at re^^iilar intervals at various centres and sliould take in liaiid 
the work of publishing Arabic and Persian inscriptions sucdi as 
mentioned above. Eor this purpose it should start a quarterly 
or bi-annual iournal like the excellent Athar-i-Iran published 
twice a year (liotli in French and in Persian) by the department 
of Archaeology in Iran. The Society can exist independently 
or be amalgamated with the newly founded Islamic History 
Conference. 

I shall now pass on to the statement of another great 
necessity in the sphere of research in Arabic and Persian. Taking 
stock of what has been done so far in India, Europe, or other 
countries, we find that it is mainly in the field of literature, 
philology, history, geography and religion that the Oriental 
scholars have done any good work. They have, on the other 
hand left the domain of Art, Philosophy and Sciences -entirely 
unexplored. They have not been able to determine the contri- 
butions of the Muslims to these sciences, the origin of which 
is Generally associated with the West and which are termed 
modern. The reason is obvious. To a European the acqui- 
sition of the Arabic language with all the intricacies of its 
grammar and the vastness of its vocabulary is the work of a 
hf e-time. He has no thue left for any other study. .He ends 
• by becoming an Arabist and begins his researches in what lie 
has learnt of the literature, prosody and rhetorics of the Araffiie 
language. Moreover, he believes in specialization. He will 
pureue one and only one line of study. If he chooses to be a 
linc^uist he cannot be a scientist, if a scientist, he cannot be a 
linguist. It is rare for a person in Europe to combine the study 
of a science and of a language. This explains why no Arabist 
of Europe has been able to carry his researches into the field 
of Muslim sciences such as Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, 
Chemistry, Music, Philosophy and Medicine. Examples of 
rare attempts made are : the History of Arabian Medicine by 
Dr. Campbell (1926), Lectures on Arabian Medicine by. Prof. 
Browne (1921), History of Arabian Music by Dr. Farmer (1929). 
A History of Chemistry in Mediaeval Islam by E. J. Holmyard 
which was once announced as one of the future publications 
ot the Gibb Series, has never appeared, To these may be added 
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a few translations of scientific works from Arabic into modern 
European languages. 

But in India no such attempts have been made. Only 
a few papers on the study of Optics and Physics by certain 
Muslim scientists were read in the various sessions of the Idara- 
i-Maarif-i"Islamia. These have been published in its pro- 
ceedings. In fact the Idara was founded by the late Sir Moham- 
med Iqbal with the sole object of conducting and encouraging 
researches in Islamic sciences. “The culture of Islam” ne 
said, “is the youngest of all Asiatic cultures. For us moderns 
it is far more easy to grasp the spirit of this culture than to 
imagine the world-picture of those ancient cultures whose 
intellectual and emotional attitude it is extremely difficult 
to express in a modern language. The difficulty of the historian 
of Muslim culture is mainly due to the almost total lack of 
Arabic scholars trained in special sciences .... It is in Art as 
well as in the concepts of special sciences and philosophy that 
the true spirit of a culture is revealed. But for reasons men- 
tioned above, the student of Muslim Culture is yet very far ' 
from understanding the spirit of that culture.” 

The task of making up this deficiency is far more difficult 
for us Indians than for Europeans. Whereas they have to ^ 
master two things — a science and the Arabic language, we' 
have to master in addition to these two, the English language 
which is the rhedium for acquiring modern sciences. And 
where is the encouragement for such arduous task ? How 
will the scholar be repaid for all this hard labour ? These are 
days of struggle and high cost of living. The career of research 
must be made sufficiently lucrative in order to attract brilliant 
and ambitious type of scholars. Funds must be provided and 
handsome stipends must be given to researchers of this kind. 
Those of the scholars who have received training in a special 
science, must be encouraged to study Arabic and for this en- 
couragement special scholarships must be awarded by Muslim 
institutions and trusts. Another good suggestion in this con- 
nection is that our scholars should go not to Europe but to 
Egypt for this kind of research work. They will not only have 
the benefit of mastering the Arabic language more easily but 
will also be able to make use of the excellent libraries of Cairo 
where, I think, Arabic manuscripts of scientific books are more 
abundant than in the libraries of Europe. 

And now I shall say a few words as to the present condition 
of Arabic and Persian studies in the Indian Universities and 
the future of these studies. : , ,, , 
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Persian and Ai-abic are treated in India as classical lan- 
guages and are taught as such in the Indian Universities, exactly 
as Greek . and Latin— -classics of Europe — are taught in the 
Universities of Europe. Their position is no doubt analogous, 
but there is a big difference between the classics of Europe 
and the classics of the Muslhn world. Whereas Greek and 
Latin are dead languages, Arabic and Persian are most vitally 
alive. They should not therefore be .taught, as they unfor- 
tunately are, as dead languages. In the syllabuses of various 
universities mostly the old books are prescribed. No place is 
assigned in those syllabuses to modern literature, and the study 
of journals and newspapers is totally neglected. No heed is 
paid to pronunciation— the living pronunciation of the 
“people of the tongue.” When Arabic and Persian are living 
and progressive languages, we should move with their progress. 
We should know thoroughly the trend of their modern literature 
and the new cast into which these languages are being moulded. 
Our pupils in the universities should be encoimaged to practise 
^speaking and writing in these languages. Universities should 
employ Iranians and Bgj^tians as teachers. Example is already 
set by the Punjab University, where an Arab is at present working 
as teacher of Arabic (in the Oriental College) and the post of 
a lecturer in Persian has been created, which will be filled by 
an Irani. This example should be followed by other Univer- 
sities in India. . 

The utility of the Arabic and Persian languages is very 
imperfectly understood in India. We regard Arabic exclu- 
sively as the language of religion and Persian essentially a 
language of history and poetry. But their utility is and (please 
God) in future will be much greater than this. Arabic and 
Persian are going fjo be the cultural links between Muslims 
of India and their brethren abroad. They will be the most 
potent unifying factors of the .Muslim world. In the post-war 
world when Asiatic nations will be thrown closer, when the 
means of communication will be made quicker and travelling 
easier, the commercial and cultural relations between India 
and the Near East will be revived and Arabic and Persian will 
serve as media for all inter-communications. I strongly believe 
that the importance of these languages will very much increase 
in future, apd they will be taught in Indian Universities like 
French and German in the English Universities. And, if the 
proposed federation of Arab states is actually realized, Arabic 
win once more become the lingua franca of the Muslim world. 

I shall end by striking a note of warning to the Persian 
people who for some time past have been proposing to follow 
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the example of the Turks in adopting the Latin script for Persian. 
ThO case of the Turks was very different. They thought that 
certain sounds of their language could not be correctly re- 
presented by Arabic script. Perhaps it was so. Moreover, 
their literature was by no means of an international character. 
If they have changed their script, nothing is lost to the world. 
But if the Persians did so, they will deprive the world and 
their owm future generations of the gems of their past literature, 
a literature which is the property of common humanity. They 
should not do anything so foolish. Persian will not then be 
read anywhere outside Iran. Persian literature will lose half 
of its readers and admirers. India has always been the intellec- 
tual market for Persian literature. Persians must not lose 
their market by this change which is not going to serve them 
any useful purpose. 


tEBSIDENTIAL ADDEESS : SANSKEIT SECTION 

By 

MM. P. V. Kane, m.a., el.m., Bombay. 

I deem it a great honour to have been called upon to preside 
over the Classical Sanskrit Section at this Conference. Among 
my predecessors who occupied this chair were such great scholars 
as Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya Prof. Kuppuswami Shastri, Dr. Woolner and Dr, Thomas. 
Therefore I feel great diffidence in the work entrusted to me. 
I am handicapped by two things, viz. the short time at my 
disposal after it was notified that the conference was to be held 
in this holy city of Benares and my own personal difficulties 
owing to some eye trouble. I hope that with your whole- 
hearted co-operation and help I may be able to carry out the 
task undertaken by me. Though the full meeting ©f the whole 
conference will bear witness by a special resolution to the 
loss' suffered by the passing away of scholars, I cannot begin 
my work without referring to the irreparable loss to Sanskrit 
studies caused by the death of Dr. Sukhtankar, Prof. Haradatta 
Sharma, and M. M. Abhyankar Shastri. 

The«field of the Classical Sanskrit Section is vast. Its 
boundaries are nowhere exactly defined, nor are the duties 
of the Chairman specified anywhere. Therefore I have to 
fall back upon previous practice {Sistdcdm). If I may draw 
an inference from previous practice, this Section includes the 
Epics, the Puranas, Kavyas, Dramas, Katha and Akhyayika, 
the Sastras of grammar, etymology, metrics, Dharma^astra, 
Alanikara and Natya, Kama^astra and Artha^astra. Sometimes 
papers on astronomy, mathematics, the Upanisads and Mimansa 
have been included in this section. The scholars that presided 
over this section sometimes made in their presidential ad- 
dresses certain general observations or pointed out the desi- 
derata of this section or took a bird’s-eye-view of the works 
and articles published during the preceding two years. I 
cannot pretend to have read or even seen all or even most of 
the works or articles published during the last two years. But 
I have tried to do what I could. Works are being published 
in several series and at several well-known presses in Bombay, 
Poona, Calcutta, Baroda, 'Benares, Lahore, Madras, Adyar, 
Mysore, Trivandrum, and Srirangam. Numerous journals pub- 
lish articles on matters relating to classical Sanskrit, such as 
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the Indian Culture, Indian Historical Quarterly, Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal in Calcutta ; Annals 
of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Bulletin 
. of the Deccan College Post-Graduate and Research Institute, 
New Indian Antiquary, Pooua Orientalist, at Poona ; 
Journal of the Bombay Asiatic Society, Journal of Bombay 
University, Journal of Bharatiya Vidyabhavan, in Bombay ; 
Journal of Oriental Research, Journal of Indian History 
at Madras ; Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society 
at Rajahmundry ; Journal of the Mythic Society at Bangalore ; 
Journal of Sri Venkatesh Oriental Institute at Tirupati, 
Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society at Patna, 
Journals of the Benares Hindu University and of the Mysore 
and other Universities, the Journal of the recently started 
Ga.nganath Jha Institute. A host of scholars, both old and 
young, are engaged in contributing papers to these several 
journals. This is a very Hopeful and encouraging sign for the 
progress of Sanskrit studies. It would be invidious to mention 
a few such names and omit the rest. But I cannot help refer- 
ring to the papers contributed and work done in this section by 
some of our comparatively younger scholars on a variety of 
topics such as Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, Mr. P. K. Gode, Dr. 
Raghavan, Prof. V. M. Apte, Dr. Pusalkar, Prof. N. A. Gore, 
Prof. S. L. Katre, Prof. V. R. R. Dikshitar, Dr. Hazra, Prof. 
» Devasthali, Dr. J. B. Choudhuri, Dr. V. S. Agarwal, and 
Dr. R. N. Dandekar. 

A few remarks may be made about certain desiderata 
in our Section. The critical edition of the Mahabharata is 
making slow but substantial progress. An edition of some 
at least, if not all, of the 18 Puranas is a great desideratum. 
The papers published by Dr. Hazra on the Devipurana, by Rao 
Bahadur Rangaswami Ayyangar on the Nandi-Purana and by 
Dr. Pusalkar on the Vayu Purana indicate the urgent necessity 
of sifting the Purana literature for the purpose of enabling 
scholars to draw certain conclusions on history, sociology and 
Dharaia^astra. Another great desideratum is to have a biblio- 
graphy prepared on the hnes of the Annual Bibliography of 
Indian Archaeology published by the Kem Institute at Leyden, 
but of a much wider scope indexing references to all texts printed 
in India and elsewhere and to all works and papers written 
on Indology in India and abroad in English or in other languages. 
This is a stupendous task and can be undertaken only by a 
central body possessing ample funds and commanding the 
co-operation of numerous scholars. This is a work which should 
be undertaken by the conference itself. ' ^ ; i i • 
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Among the texts published in the last two years, I should 
like to mention particularly the following :— 

The Iranyakaparva of the critical edition of the MaM- 
bJidrata ; the 'VyamMranirnaya of Varadaraja ; the Dattaka- 
Candrikd (with a learned commentary by Pandit Marulkar), 
the Kdlamadhavakdrikd, Jyotimibandha and the Tithicintd- 
mani (all from the Ananda^rama Press) ; Dharmadvaitanirnaya, 
Sdfindyanirnaya of Sridhara and 8dpindya-d%pikd of Nagoji 
(edited by Principal Gharpure) in Dharmasastra ; the SdnkM- 
yanaqrhya-sutra (published at Junagadh) the DandanUi-praka- 
ram edited by Mr. Bendrey ; the Alankdra-Mahodadhi edited 
by Mr. L. B. Gandhi in the G. 0. S. and the Alahkamraimkara 
of Sobhakara (edited by Prof. C. E. Devadhar) ; the Vedanta- 
paribhdsd with English translation by Prof. Suryanarayana 
Shastri,' the Anubhdsya on the Brahmasutra (I. 3-4) edited by 
the late Mr. Teliwala, the Brahmasutra Siddhdnta-Muktdvali 
(published by the Anandakama Press) in Vedanta ; the Bdmd- 
mija-Gampu under Kavya ; the Pancardtra-rak§d (published in 
the Adyar Library Series). 

Among works and monographs I would draw particular 
attention to Dr. Eaghavan’s “Studies on some concepts of Alah- 
kdraSdstra,” “Bhdsa” by Dr. Pusalkar, Prof. Sakhareon “History 
and Philosophy of the Lingdyat religion,” Dr. De’s “Early history 
of the Vaismrn faith”; the “Progress of Indio Studies” (Bhan- 
darkar Oriental Eesearch Institute, Poona) ; Vlra-Saivism by 
Dr. Nandimath, the Bibliography of the Eamayana by Prof. 
N. A. Gore. It is really creditable that inspite of the scarcity 
of paper and the depressing conditions engendered by the 
Great War so many texts and such valuable works were published 
during the short space of two years. 


PEESIDENTIAL ADDEESS 
EBLiaiON AND PHILOSOPHY SECTION 

% 

MahamhopIdhyaya Dr. XJmbsha Mishra, m.a., D.Litt., 
Allahabad University. 


Members op the Gonpbrbnoe, 

I CONSIDER it to be my first duty to express my most sincere 
gratitude to the authorities of the All-India Oriental Conference 
for the honour they have conferred upon me by inviting me to 
preside over the Section of Indian Philosophy and Eeligion 
of this session of the Conference which is holding its sittings 
within the precincts of a University which I am proud to call 
my Alma-mater. Being fully aware of my limitations and 
of the onerous duty which a President has to perform, I feel 
much diffident to shoulder the responsibility, but as 
I have no other choice. 

As the President of a section it is my next duty to deliver 
an address covering the progress achieved in the subjects con- 
nected with the Section since we met last at Hyderabad (Deccan) 
in 1941, and to place before you some of the more important 
problems which as a student of Indian Philosophy I have 
before me. 


Before proceeding with the first part of my work, I must 
confess very frankly that the survey of the progress made in 
this Section, as given below, in no way claims to be quite ex- 
haustive and comprehensive. It is partly due to the short 


notice of the session and partly to the consideration of not 
encroaching upon the time of others while delivering it before 
the audience here. 


The most important contribution to this Section is the 
History of Dharmasdstra, Vol. II, Parts I and II, by Maha- 
mahopadhyaya P. V. Kane. Pandit Kane’s scholarship needs 
no introduction. The first volume of his History of Dha/rma- 
sdstra has been before the public for over ten years and we 
know what great amount of labour and scholarship is necessary 
for such a monumental authoritative work. The present 
y plume contains the treatmeai^ o| diramay M'Mmm, 
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dhnika, dcdra, ddna, and utsarga and srauta sacrifices. The 
author has based the exposition of all these topics on authori- 
tative original sources including most of the modern Nihandhm. 
The subject is so vast and its nature is sometimes so compli- 
cated that it is difficult to say that all the sjshools of Dhaniia- 
Sastra are fully represented, but as far as it seems, Pandit Kane 
has not omitted any important text from his treatment. We 
are much indebted to the author for his contributions and are 
anxiously looking forward to see the third volume which I hope 
is almost complete by now. 

The next but not the less important work is Puna-Mwid- 
insa in its Sources by the late Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Sir 
Ganganatha Jha with an Appendix by myself named Critical 
Bibliography of Purva-Mimamsa, also known as Mimdmsdkusu- 
mdnjali. It is the first volume of the newly started The Library 
of Indian Phihsophy and Beligion Series under the general 
editorship of Sir S. Radhakrishnan and published by the Benares 
Hindu University. Dr. Jha was, undoubtedly, one of the 
greatest scholars of recent times. As regards his contributions 
to Purva-Mimamsa, we may say without any hesitation that 
he has done the same service which the great Kumarila Bhatta 
did in his time to the Sastra. His present work which was 
unfortunately his last contribution in this life, is the most 
exhaustive and comprehensive treatment of the three well- 
known schools of Purva-Mimamsa, namely, BJiatta, Ouru and 
Misra. By the publication of this work we have got a complete 
book on the History of Purva-Mimamsa based on original 
sources. 

The Igamasdstra of Gaudapdda deserves our next atten- 
tion. Though generally it is called Mdnduhyahdrihd or Gauda- 
padaharikd, yet the present author likes to name it Agama- 
sdstra, becaxise it is an “authoritative treatise which deals with 
or is based on a traditional doctrine or doctrines.” It has 
been edited, translated and annotated by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya of Calcutta after a thorough 
study of the book for about twenty years. Professor Bhatta- 
charya is not at all satfsfied with the interpretation given by 
Sahkaracarya, and identifies it with that of the Vijhdnavdda. 
It is true, holds Prof. Bhattacharya, that Gaudapada advocates 
the Vijndnavada in his KariMs, but certainly, he takes the 
Brhaddranydka Upanisad as the ultimate basis for his treat- 
ment. One may or may not share with his views, but there 
is no doubt that Ms treatment has opened quite a new line 
of thinking and is worth further investigation. In spite of 
all the praise that the present edition deserves, it is a fact that 
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the printing of the text in Dev anagari script would have been 
much more desirable. 

Dr. S. K. De of Dacca University deserves our congra- 
tulations for his Early History of the Vaimava Faith and Move- 
ment in Bengal. In this interesting work the author gives us 
an account of Lhe views of early Oaitanyiiism based on almost 
all the original works written by the followers of Sri-Caitanya. 
Though not quite exhaustive, the author has given a summary 
of almost all the works written in Sanskrit by scholars and 
devotees inspired by the personality of Oaitanya. He also 
discusses therein the interpretation of rasa-sdstra, theology, 
philosophy, rituals etc. as found in the works of Vaisnavaism 
of that period. The book, on the whole, is indeed a valuable 
contribution to the literature and deserves our praise. 

One of the most important books that has been published 
in the Adyar Library Series is The Philosophy of Visistddvaita 
by Prof. P. N. Srinivasaohari, M.A. The main purpose of 
this work, as he himself has told us, is to give a critical and 
comprehensive exposition of the central features of the Philo- 
sophy of Visistddvaita and its relation to other schools of Vedanta. 
The author very dispassionately and critically elucidates almost 
all the aspects of the school. He proceeds with a clear outlook 
and makes efforts to judge his statements from the correct 
angle of vision of all tire schools of Vedanta. His statements 
are quite authentic and do not conflict with the true spirit 
of the school on any point. The author seems to me one of 
the best exponents of the thought. It is indeed a very good 
addition to the literature of the school. 

Dr. S.O. Naudimath, Principal, Lingaraj College, Belgaum 
has added A Hand-Book of VZrasawaism to the literature of 
the Lingayata School. Saivaism is one of the important schools 
of Indian Philosophy which has two sub-schools — Saivaism of 
Kashmir and that of Southern India which is, ordinarily, called 
Virafeivaism, or more popularly, Lingayata Dar§ana. The 
author has made a comparative study of the various schools 
of Vedanta and has compared and - drawn contrasts between 
their views and those of the Lingayata school. The teachings 
of this school are more particrflarly ethical, but their philo- 
sophical back-ground cannot be overlooked. The author has 
discussed topics like the conception of God, Sakti, Mdyd, Ap- 
pearance, and Eeality. The book is well written and the author 
deserves every encouragement. 

History and Philosophy of Lihgdyata Religion (being an 
Introduction to .the , JAngadhAramaeandrikd of Nandike^varaj 
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by Mr. M. E. Sakhare is another work added to the literature 
of Vira^aivaism. The main object of the author is a compre- 
hensive treatment of the History and Philosophy of the school. 
Mr. Sakhare traces the origin of the school to the twelfth century 
A.D. The school has got a philosophy of its own and deals 
with the social and religious aspects also as practised amongst 
its followers. It is influenced both by the Saivaism and the 
Saktaism, Both in theory and practice its views are very 
reactionary and revolt against the orthodox views and do not 
appear to believe even in the influence of the Laio of harmnn. 
Perhaps this was the reason why it could not spread far beyond 
the locality of its origin. 

The author in his enthusiasm has gone far beyond the 
limits of his main theme, and so has been not much successful 
in his attempts. It was not at all necessary for him to go back 
to the old questions and discuss the much controversial topics 
of the ancient civilisation of the country in this very volume. 
If the author were serious enough to discuss such questions, 
he could have done it in a separate voliuae. Besides, some 
of the statements made therein are far from satisfactory and 
ought to have been more critically examined before being put 
before the public. As it is, the book is much confused and 
contains many things which need not have been there at all. 

Next, I pass on to ihe Nimbdf ha School of Vedanta by 
myself. As far as I know, no attempt was ever made to write 
in English, as a matter of fact, in any language except Sanskrit, 
a comprehensive History of the school prior to this. The only 
book published in English is the Doctrine of Nimhdrha in two 
volumes by Dr. Eoma Ohowdhari, which is nothing but an 
English translation, with some annotations, of the two direct 
and indirect commentaries on the Bralimasutras of Bddardyana 
known as the Veddnta-Pdrijdta-Saurabha and the Veddnta- 
Kaustuhha. The third volume which was announced to contaiu 
a full philosophical exposition of Nimbarka’s doctrines is still 
awaiting its publication. The book under review is an exhaus- 
tive treatment of the doctrines of the school based on almost 
all the available texts in print. It is fully documented and is 
thus most authoritative. 

The work of Bhai Manila! 0. Parekli, named Vallabhd- 
chdrya — Life, Teachings and Movement is perhaps the latest 
addition to the literature of the Vallabha School. The book 
is divided into four sections— Life of Vallabha— Teachings of 
Vallabha — ^Movement of Vallabha and the Bhdgawatadharma 
in Gujarat. The exposition is quite popular and has not much 
fo philosophy in it. What I mean is that no effort has been 
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made in this book to go to the originak texts as to bring out 
the philosophical doctrines of the school. Perhaps that was 
not even the oliject of the author. Though quite interesting, 
the book cannot be taken to be a scholarly representation of 
all the aspeds of the school based on original sources. Then, 
we know tha.t there is much scope for writing on the social 
and religious inspects of the school, which also are not found 
in tliis book. To me the school of Vallabha appears to be, 
more or less, a living system which exists not only, in belief 
but is strictly adhered to in practice, and so it is necessary that 
a much more comprehensive study of the doctrines of the school 
should be presented to the scholarly world. I have been myself 
working on it for about a year or "so and have collected all 
possible and necessary material and hope to present a volume 
to the scholarly world before long. 

The Jaina Badhns have been writing in Sanskrit from a 
pretty long time on Jaina thoughts. It is gratifying to find 
that they have lately begun to write in English also to popu- 
larise their thoughts. This will enable us to have more authentic 
books based on original sources and traditions of the Smipraddya. 
It is our first duty to preserve the traditions which alone can 
guide us like a torch in our scholarly pursuits to bring into 
light the hidden treasures of thoughts. It is because we have 
lost tradition in several branches of our literature that we are 
quite in dark as to the correct interpretation of various important 
problems connected with them. 

I am glad to mention in this connection the efforts made 
by Muni liatnaprabha Vijaya of Ahmedabad. Under the 
common title Srcmiana Bhagavdn MaMmra he has brought 
out four volumes. The firstpartof the first volume deals with the 
t wenty -six ' previous Bhmas (existences) of Mahavira after the 
realisation of Smnyaktm (right belief). The second volume 
contains an account of the twenty-seventh Bhava of Mahavira 
as Vardhamaiia Kumara. The third volume treats of Gaw- 
dkarmdda, that is, the explanation of doubts by the eleven 
chief disciples of Mahavira namely, Indrabhuti and others. 
The fourth volume is niwned Sthavirdmli which contains an 
exposition of the sthaviras, that is, the old and highly respected 
learned ascetics. All these works are well annotated, trans- 
lated and explained. Every effort has been made to make 
these volumes useful and up-to-date. The expositions though 
very lucid, interesting and informative, are' sometimes mere 
frivolous. ■ To write much more than what is necessary seems 
to be a habit with the modern .Jaina writers. For a scholarly 
work brevity of expression should always be adhered to. 
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Cosmology Old and New, hj Mv. G. li. Jain and published 
in the J. L. Jaini Memorial Series, contains a tree English 
translation of the fifth chapter ot the TattmrthadMgamasutra 
of XJmasvati with ample notes. The author has not only taken 
great pains to explain the siifras hut has also gone beyond the 
scope of the school to compare and contrast its doctrines with 
those of the other systems of Indian Philosophy. This sort 
of comparative study is, undoubtedly, very useful and desirable, 
but one should remain very careful against misinterpretation 
of thoughts. There are certain statements in this book which 
are quite misleading and confusing, and I am afraid, instead 
of doing any good to the beginners, they may create prejudices 
in their mind. 

A History of the Canonical Literature of the Jainas by 
Prof. H. R. Kapadia gives us the history of the Svetambara 
Jaina canon. The author has collected very good material 
from the orighial sources based on manuscripts. He has tried 
to emphasise more on the traditional aspect of the thought, 
and so he may not appear to be very critical in his judgment 
to the modernists. It is good that we should try to preserve 
our traditions, but at the same time w^e should not forget to 
make out clear distinction between traditions and history. 
There is no serious and systematic arrangement of the various 
aspects of the thought. With such an ample and original 
collection of material the author could have written a far more 
interesting and critical book on the subject. 

Likewise, we have got a few modern works on Buddhism 
also to note here. There is the Early Monistic Buddhism, 
Vol. I by Prof. Nalinaksha Dutt wherein questions like — what 
is not Buddhism, what is early (monistic) Buddhism, how a 
Buddhist should live etc. have been discussed. The book is 
written more from the popul9,r point of view than for the use 
of critical scholarship. 

Then there is a collection of sporadic writings and lectures 
of the late Mrs. Rhys Davids which she has named Way-farer’s 
Words, Vol. II. It contains an account of her own researches 
in early Buiddhistic sources. She rightly criticises the various 
old and current views on Buddhism and holds that for the 
correct interpretation of Buddhist thoughts, original Pali records 
are still to be properly studied. Most of the interpretations 
of the Buddhist' thoughts, she holds, have been disproved 
simply because they could not be supported by original texts. 
'She goes even so far as to apply her argument to systems like 
Vedanta also. There is enough truth in what she has said. 
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Indeed, working without consulting original texts is responsible 
for many a mistake in several other fields also. 

The Ethical Philosophy of the Gita by Prof. P. N. Srinivasa- 
chari of Madras is a very interesting book. The author (in nine 
different chapters) has expounded the ethical aspect of the 
BhagavadgUd in the light of Visistadvaita by adopting, as he 
himself says, western methods of critical enquiry. The ethical 
stand-point of the various schools of Indian thought has been 
examined in the light of the western thought and a true valuation 
of the position of the Gita has been made out. The author 
is a very good scholar of Visistadvaita school and has clear 
ideas about the different stand-points of almost all the schools. 
His treatment is quite lucid and unbiased. 

The Progress of Indie StwUes (1917-1942), published by 
the Bhandarlcar Oriental Research Institute in connection 
with its Silver Jubilee, contains a brief survey of the progress 
made in Indian Philosophy by one of my students Dr. P. T. 
Eaju of the Andhra University. The author gives us a very 
sketchy account of the work done in this field. The treatment, 
besides being quite unsatisfactory, is entirely misleading. It 
is strange that the author has such an imperfect aequaintenoe 
with the essential characteristics of Indian Philosophy. He 
has throughout misunderstood the Indian outlook and is not 
at all clear as to the high standard that Indian Philosophy 
has ever kept before it. One fails to understand how a philo- 
sophy, which deals with the ultimate Truth, can change with 
the change of the cultural surroundings. There are so many 
questionable remarks and sometimes quite incorrect, that it 
is not at ail possible for me to refute them here. I will, however, 
certainly refer to one or two points which will be quite sufficient 
Jo show his ignorance of the subject. Every Sanskrit Pandit is 
never regarded as a philosopher. There are thousands of 
Vaiyakaranas, Jyotisis, Vaidikas, and many others who never, 
even in their dream, think of themselves as philosophers, al- 
though they are great Pandits. His assumption that for being 
a philosopher and for understanding the difficult Sanskrit texts, 
training is needed in the European philosophy is entirely un- 
tenable. You can very easily gather his ideas about Indian 
Philosophy from the following lines which I quote from his 
essay. He says : 

“It is true that, Sanskrit being a dead language, a good . 
deal more knowledge of the language is required for the under- 
standing Of Sanskrit philosophical texts than of English for 
the understanding of English philosophy. But this admission 
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does not imply tliat every Sanskrit scBolar without the necessary 
training in philosophical thinking can be a philosopher. And 
training is needed not only in Sanskrit philosophy but also 
in the European. It will not do if one knows a little about 
Berokeley’s Principles or Spinoza’s Substance. A more 
systematic training is necessary before India can produce many 
philosophers who can rank with the greatest intellects of the 
West. Apart from the- question of producing new systems, 
even in interpreting our ancient thought a good knowledge of 
Western Philosophy is necessary.” 

Such being the standard of- judgment of Dr. Eaju, I 
think only half a dozen (or even less) scholars who have got 
thorough training in European philosophy, can deserve to be 
called Indian philosophers, while Sahkaracarya, Eamanujacarya, 
Yacaspati Mi^ra, Sriharsa, Udayanacarya, Dharmakirti, Vasu- 
bandhu, Nagarjuna and all those, who have done similar 'Services 
to the cause of knowledge in India and are regarded by all as 
great philosophers of this country, do not deserve to be called 
pliilosophers, simply because they were never systematically 
trained in Western Philosophy. It is painful to hear and even 
pronounce any judgment on such remarks of Indian students. 
I am extremely sorry to have dealt with this at length, but 
I think it is very necessary for me to speak of it in this manner, 
so that no student of philosophy of any country should 
ever cherish such a wrong notion about Indian Philosophy 
in future. 

Besides, some other works also have appeared during 
this period, and without discussing their merits I only mention 
them here : A Manual oj Buddhist Historical Traditions, by 
Dr. Bimala Churn Law, Studies in Religion and Philosophy 
by Dr. Susil Kumar Maitra, The meaning oj the Religious. 
Forms by Mr. Abinash Chandra Lahiri, The Yoga oj Katko- 
panishad by Shri Krishna Prem, Lectures on Yoga and Vedanta 
by Swami Sbivananda, Bhagavadgita and Modern Philosophy 
by S. C. Eoy, etc. 

Eecently efforts have been made to write History of 
Indian PMosophy in Hindi. We have two such works before us 
worthmentioning— by one Dr. Nandakishora Devaraja and the 
other by Pandit Baladeva Upadhyaya, a Professor of this very 
University. The book of Pandit Upadhyaya is much more 
comprehensive and scholarly than that of Dr. Devaraja. It 
presents a very good reading for those who do not know the 
subject and cannot read the standard works from the original 
sources. As these remove a long felt desideratum in Hindi 
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literature, I welcome them, and hope that many more efforts 
will be made to produce better books in other modern languages. 

Similar efforts have been also made in Maithili in recent 
times. The late Mm. Dr^ Sir Ganganatha Jha wrote a book 
on Saiikara-Vedanta, called Vedanta-Dipaha. It is very inter- 
esting and lucid in its exposition. Dr. Jha, as was his usual 
habit, has explained the whole system without confuting his 
readers with the intricacies of Vedanta. The book is written 
for popular use and not for any critical scholarship. 

Kshemadhari Sinlia of Madhubani has 
written a small book on Sankhya, named ScmhhyakhadyotiM 
in Maithili. The author has followed the treatment of the 
Sdnkhyasutm and has tried to give the substance of entire 
school in this small book. His exposition is quite easy and 
lucid and is very interesting for general reading. Though not 
quite in agreement with the outlook of the author, t welcome 
such efforts simply because these are useful for those who 
would have remained quite ignorant .of the subject without 
such books. 

II 

After reviewing in brief the progress made in Indian 
Philosophy and Eeligion in the course of these two years, I 
now propose to take up the next and perhaps the more important 
aspect of my duty. 

It is already known to you how Philosophy in India is 
inseparably connected with the very idea of existence. It is, 
perhaps, because of this that it has outlived all possible changes — 
social, religious and political— through which the country has 
passed. Several nations of the w'orld have, from time to time, 
invaded, conquered and ruled over the country, partly or wholly, 
and produced political and a few social changes. The Muslims, 
the Buddhists and the Jainas and many others have attempted 
to reform the social and religious outlook of the people of this 
country and may have been even successful to a certain extent, 
though quite detrimental to the interests of Indian thought 
and peo]ple, yet none of them could ever produce any change 
whatsoever in the philosophical outlook of the country. 
Since the very dawn of reasoning, truths, as propounded by the 
great seers, have remained unaltered. The utterances— the 
unfolding of the best and mature experiences of the great seers 
and sages — ^have proved infallible and unsurmountable so far. 
It is in this respect that India has held her head high and has 
never stooped down before any nation of the world, Indiap 
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aim. It is only because of this that it deserves the name ‘Darsana. 
The nature of this Atman is so very subtle that to speak of it, 
nay even to think of it_, is simply impossible as is clear from 
the Sruti — 'wl 

It is never possible to know the unlimited Atman, that 
is, its realisation, with the limited Manas. Mhe anantampa 
of the Atmaji oaxmot be expounded by any one particular 
school of thought. So what is found in different systems is 
that each one has limited its scope and represents one or two 
aspects of that ultimate truth only. Thus Nyaya-Vai^esika, 
for instance, asserts the separate and independent existence 
of Atman, while the Sankhya proves that it is nothing but 
pure caitanya and leaves for the Vedanta to propound its 
blissful nature. Accordingly, every enquirer into the nature 
of this ultimate truth cannot realise it at one and the same 
time. It is, therefore, that the great Acdryas have advised 
us to proceed after the Arundhatidariana-nydya and have laid 
great emphasis on the question of Adhiharihheda. It necessi- 
tates the attainment of those qualificatiohs and conditions 
which must be acquired and fulfilled by the aspirant to. philo- 
sophical studies before he can enter their portals and also in 
the course of those studies until he realises the ultimate goal. 
With this back-ground the various schools of Philosophy in 
India have been arranged and any one desirous to study them 
must also be accordingly equipped. 

This being so, it must be admitted that the various schools 
of Indian Philosophy expound the Truth from different angles 
of vision. Thus, it is not correct to hold that all the schools 
of thought deal with the same aspect and from the same stand- 
point. 1 do not think it would have been ever possible for the 
systems of thought to differ amongst themselves had they all 
taken their stand upon the same angle of vision. Can under 
any circumstancec a thing, say a pot {gJtata) for instance, appear 
to be different from what it is, if it be looked upon from the 
same stand-point ? But that there exists vast difference in 
the objects of treatment between the various schools cannot 
be gainsaid. So the conception of a hhuta, for instance, cannot 
be the same in various schools. It is this very difference in, 
the outlook that necessitates the difference in their objects 
of treatment. Again, to an enquirer when all the systems 
are looked upon collectively, there- appears a sort of gradation 
also aniongst the various schools of Indian Philosophy. One 
system presupposes the treatment of another. As for instance, 
the Sankara- Vednta presupposes the satMryavdda, the cai- 
ianyasvarupa of the Ataman, and so on of the Sahkhiya. If 
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is therefore, difficult to follow a particular system, if systems 
dealing with those stages which are prior to that, have not been 
properly studied. The doctrines of Sankara-Vedanta cannot 
be rightly understood if the Sahkhya system has not been 
thoroughly studied, or those of the Sankhya without the careful 
study of Nyaya-Vaiiesika, and so on. Hence, what one parti- 
cular system teaches is only an aspect of the ultimate truth 
and not the whole. . 

Keeping all this in mind if any new approach is 
made to realise the highest end, it is welcome, and I would 
consider it as an addition to the existing systems of Indian 
Philosophy. Do we not have some ten different systems of 
Vedanta alone closely based on the Bralimasutras all leading 
to one and the same goal ? Not to speak of the past but even 
within our own living memory, only some three years back, 
the late Mahamahopadhyaya Pauchanana Tarkarataa of this 
very city propounded a new line of thinking, called Svarupd- 
dvaitavdda, and wrote a new and quite original commentary 
on the Brahmasutras, Isdvasyopanisad and the BhagavadgUd- 
named SaktihMsya. ilis view-point is indeed a fresh addition 
to the list of the already existing monistic thoughts, in the history 
of Indian Philosophy. According to this view, the Absolute, 
or the Universal Being is the Unity of Supreme Power which 
is identical and yet in a mysterious way transcendent of its 
mutually contradicting aspects of Cit and Acit (Punisa and 
Prakrti), or Spirit and Matter — the eternal principles of Light 
apd Darkness, of Consciousness and Insentiency, of Immuta- 
bility and Flux. Spirit and Matter are held to have a common 
essence with Brahman or SaTcti; in fact, they have the same 
indivisible unity of Being as of Brahman or Sakti. 

There may be others who might have done similar seixdee to 
the cause of true knowledge. The only point to be kept in 
view is that we should be true to our aim and consistent in our 
method of approach in accordance with what has been 
said before. 

This sort of originality is possible only when a man has 
maintained moral and spiritual discipline throughout his life 
and is at least above the average man, if not entirely free from 
rdga, dvesa and moha ; and is always guided with right intuition 
and is also equipped with the knowledge of the 
existing systems. In the present generation most of us are 
busy in ascertaining the correct interpretation of the existing 
texts. No doubt, this is very useful and must be done at all 
cost, but we should never forget that this is a means only and 
not the final aim. Though Philosophy in India is more or 
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less individualistic and requires that every individual person 
should realise the ultimate truth for himself, yet it is also ne- 
cessary that he should leave behind his mature experiences 
for the good of the future generation. 

It is very encouraging to see that the study of Indian 
Philosophy is becoming more popular and that the students 
and teachers of Eui'opean Philosophy also consider their equip- 
ment incomplete without its study. To my mind this is a 
change which has been brought about by the publication of 
the History of Indian Philosophy hj Professors S.Eadhakrishnan 
and Das Gupta. No doubt, the ground was originally prepared 
by the translations of the most important and difficult texts 
by the late Dr. Jha and a few others, but it is from the pen 
of these professors that the thoughts have been synthetically 
arranged and presented to the scholarly world in an interesting 
and readable form, so. that it has become quite clear to all that 
Indian Philosophy also can be studied like the Philosophy 
of other countries. Following these scholars many others 
have also begun to write and it is very pleasing indeed to see 
several books now in the field. These scholars represent* one 
type of scholarship, while the other type is found represented 
by scholars like the late Mm. Dr. Jha, Mahamahopadhyaya 
Gopinatha Kaviraja and a few others who have produced 
much more critical works entirely based on original sources 
and imbued with authenticity. 

These two types of work present a very important problem 
for us. We know that Western thought, though critical and 
logical, is yet entirely speculative. Scholars trained in that 
thought wholly depend upon -reasonings and have no means 
to verify their conclusions. It is also a fact which needs no 
verification that howsoever pime a reasoning may be, it. can 
never ensure the validity of "the results unless it is corroborated 
by the actual reality. It is not that the. Western scholarship 
does not realise this deficiency in its method, but as the philo- 
sophical problems are so very subtle and as they deal mostly 
with things which are beyond the range of our physical means 
of verification, it is not at all possible to carry on experiments 
in this field. It is, therefore, that the results of their specula- 
tion are frustrated very often and the scholars working accor- 
ding to that method are never sure of what they are doing. 
In _ Indian Philosophy, however, there is the process of 
nididhyasana which is compulsory for all to test the validity of 
the results of pure reasoning, and so its conclusion is never 
found invalid. 
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Under the circumstances, -when scholars trained in the 
Western method purely on speculative lines make an effort 
to interpret the subtle problems of Indian Philosophy, they 
cannot ordinarily be expected to change their oirtlook and use 
the Indian method ; for, once the speculative method has made 
its impression on their mind, it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to wipe it off and remove their prejudices. I whole-heartedly 
welcome their scientific outlook but not their prejudices and 
lack of faith in the critical judgment of the orthodox scholars. 
I would insist on the combination of the critical method of 
Western scholarship and that of the orthodox learning. It 
may be true in the present circumstances to doubt the critical 
habit of Indian scholars, but it is simply ignorance to deny 
it. Our higher studies in different branches of learning very 
clearly show that the method of critically examining a problem 
is even now traditionally present in most of our orthodox Pandits. 
It is, therefore, that the scholars of European Philosophy try 
to find out the thoughts of Spinoza, Berkeley, Hume, Kant 
and Hegel in the works of Indian thinkers and if, by chance, 
they could thrust in their views in the works of Sankara, Eama- 
nuja' and others, then alone they appear to attach some sense 
to the works of Indian Philosophers. In other words, the 
present standard of judgment of our modern scholars is Western 
thought. Whatever appears similar to or is found nearer to 
the Western thought, that alone can have some value for our 
modernists. The result is that Indian thoughts are interpreted 
wrongly in the light of the western thoughts and the true spirit 
and merit are hardly ever realised bj'’ them. This is a grave 
danger which we have before us. If this practice is allowed 
to continue for a longer period, I am afraid, the original contri- 
butions of Indian Philosophy will be thrown behind the huge 
columns of thick dark clouds of utter ignorance, and the sublime 
tradition of the thought will be irrecoverably lost. 

Already it is found that, due to one reason or another 
the traditions of certain schools are lost and we find ourselves 
in utter helplessness to understand the true spirit of those 
thoughts. I will just refer to one or two instances to illustrate 
the above. 

From our studies of the various schools of thought, in- 
cluding Epics and Puranas, it ap pears that the school of Sahkhya 
has been so very popular that hai'dly there is a iastra, or even 
a book of Sanskrit literature which does not refer to its teachings, 
and it is perhaps due to this very popularity that we have so 
many variations in its treatment. As for instance, some hold 
Prakrti to be eternal, while others consider it to be a product. 
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Again, some believe that there is only one Pfakrti, while others 
propound its plmality, and so on. But due to the loss of its 
tradition and some connecting link, we find hardty any com- 
mentary which can claim to be true and faithful to what Isvara- 
krsna has taught in his KdriMs, and to my mind it has become 
extremely difficult to restore his teachings. 

Again, a much more serious result appears to be that 
though it is so very clear that there exists a synthetic gradation 
amongst the various schools of Indian Philosophy, yet most 
of our orthodox Pandits, who are, in fact, the real custodians 
of the treasures of Indian scholarship, are quite unwilling to 
accept it. It is the negligence of this outlook which seems to 
me responsible for so much misunderstanding in the true inter- 
pretation of philosophical problems even amongst the orthodox 
Pandits. 

Then again, we know that the Bhasya of Eamanujacarya 
on the Bddardyanas-utras is called Snbhdsya and there is a 
common belief in this part of the country that the school of 
Eamanuja-Vedanta is said to belong to the Snsampraddya. 
Most of our Pandits and modern scholars hold that 8n is' the 
founder of the Sampraddya and they quote the following verse 
from the Padmapurdna in support of their belief : 

tGirgr: fefN'rmr: ii 

But our critical study and enquiry in the traditional families 
indicate that Sn is not the founder of this Sampraddya and 
that the school of Eamanuja-Vedanta emphasises Sriyah Patih 
and not Sri. It is further said that as the term Sri indicates 
the Vaisnavas of the Eamanuja school and others 
also have been traditionally adding it before everything they 
name. So they have Srivaikuntha, Sridhdma, Srimukha, and 
so on. Now it is difficult to say which of the two views is 
correct. ^ 

These are some of the instances where w© can see the 
disasterous results of the loss of tradition and original thoughts. 
So if our rnodern scholars continue the practice of reading western 
thoughts in Indian ones, I am afraid, only after a few years 
the true spirit, nay the very foundation of Indian Philosophy, 
will be shaken, and once the tradition is lost, it will not be 
possible to recover it. 

I must make it clear that I am not opposed to any com- 
parative study, rather I think it very useful for the clear under- 
standing of philosophical problems. What I mean, therefore, 
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is that as the two* thoughts differ like the two poles in their 
outlook, it is very difficult to find out any common and useful 
ground to work on and any kind of forced interpretation to 
bring them together will simply ruin the cause. So these two 
thoughts should he left to flourish quite independently in their 
own separate spheres. And if ever any reference lias to be 
made for showing some similarity, their outlook should never 
be forgotten. With these clear ideas of difference in mind 
whenever and wherever any attempt is made to study Indian 
Philosophy, it is welcome. It is, therefore, quite necessary 
that we, the students and teachers of Indian Philosophy, should 
try to study the original texts on the traditional methods and 
not to depend upon mere translations which are generally 
confusing and sometimes convey thoughts not quite accurate. 
At present there is a great need of .that type of scholarship 
which the late Mm. Dr. Jha, Mm. Eramavatara Sarma and the 
present Mm. Gopinatha Kaviraj have shown in their works. 
We should produce works written with the help of modern 
critical method combined -with the depth of learning of the 
traditional Pandits. This type of work alone can maintain 
the high tradition and purity of Indian thought. Our work 
should be marked with authenticity fully documented with 
original texts and critical judgment. We know such works 
will not be so popular, but is it not dangerous to sacrifice every- 
thing for gaining popularity ? ' For popularity too vre do want 
a separate set of books, so that they can be freely used by the 
beginners, or those who are working in different fields and cannot 
easily get any facility to Study standard works. But here 
also I would like the presentation of thoughts to be very accurate, 
so that the grounding of our beginners may not remain shaky 
and unsound. 

By the way, I wish to inform you that it is with this very 
idea that the admirers and friends of the late Dr. Ganganatha 
Jha have founded a Research Institute at Allahabad. Amongst 
its various aims, one is to bring the two types of scholars together 
to their mutual benefit. There are eminent Sanskritists whose 
knowledge of their subject is deep and quite sound, but neither 
it is recognised in the world of modern scholarship nor does 
the advantage of their learning become available to such modern 
scholars who need it most. ; It is very necessary to bring the 
Sanskritists who have finally qualified themselves on the 
traditional lines in close touch with the methods of modern 
scientific researches and to provide facilities to the modern 
scholars for introduction to the depth of the traditional learning 
of the orthodox Pandits. Then alone we shall have the most 
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needed combination of what is the best in the two tjrpes of 
scholarship. This will also help us to preserve the ancient 
traditional learning of the ■ country which to our great regret 
is fast disappearing. But it pains me to remark that we never 
feel for this even for a moment. It will not be out of place to 
quote a few lines from the experiences of an ex-Governor of 
Bengal which will tell you what others think of our Pandits 
even these days. Lord Lytton says : “I have called this 
book Pundits and Elephants because, as I said in my farewell 
address to the members of the Asiatic Society’- these were 
examples ■ of the indigenous, genuine and original qualities 
which compelled my admiration whenever and wherever I 
met them. I never tired of watching elephants and studying 
their ways and habits. They seemed to me to be the "em- 
bodiment of the true civilisation of India. Their . antiquity, 
their calm dignity, their deliberation, their immense reserve 
of strength, their complete self-confidence and their superb 
humility were qualities that I also associated with the 
Pundits.” 

Ooming back to my proper subject, I wish to draw your 
serious attention to a very important fact. I need not say 
that India is essentially a country of spiritual and religious 
thoughts. Philosophy and religion are the two vital parts of 
• her people. Not only in the very veins of her people there flow 
Philosophy and Religion but even in the very soil below their 
feet we see nothing but Philosophy and Religion. Such being the 
case, how do you like that thousands of her children go out 
of the sacred portals of our Universities every year without 
getting any opportunity whatsoever of thinking, nay even 
of hearing, for a moment of their own essence, I mean Philo- 
sophy and Religion? We prescribe courses in Western Philo- 
sophy, Logic, feychology, Metaphysics, Ethics and so on and 
teach our boys tilings which are quite foreign to their nature 
and which may or may not be congenial to them, but why 
are we ashamed or careless to prescribe even one fourth of 
the entire degree course to be compulsorily, taught in Indian 
Philosophy ? Do you dare say that there is nothing worth 
teaching ? What more shameful can it be to see ‘ that 
the best brains of the country go out without ever being 
told of the bidden treasures of _ their own in the Upanisads 
and the works of the great' Acaryas — Sankara, Ramanuja 
and others ? ‘ ^ 

Wii & — PuEdits and elephants are 'things which are associated in mj 
mind, they alike arouse my deepest respect, and I shall be over grateful to 
the country that has made mo acquainted with them btoh” — 192'7 
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The same is the fate of Eeligion which alone teaches us 
the means of becoming happ}^ here and hereafter. It is reh^on 
alone which monlcls the life of a man. It closely seen, it is 
found that every man follows consciously or imconsciously 
some\-eligion or other, but what is required is to a ^egiilar 
training' in it on right lines,- :S0': -.that one can. iiiidei stand the 
essence” of it and make the best use of it in the course of one s 
whole life. But we see that in the course of his entire peimd 
Straining a boy is never told of it. He is, therefore, quite 
iVnortnt as to the very aim of his life. Even when he grows 
old and completes his training period, he becomes so much 
bSi-S inrihe worldly life that he hardly gets any time to 
S of what is Eehgion. The result is that throughout 1 is 
whole life he fails to experience peace and consolation and 
npver rSses the force of inner self. He never feels or a moment 
that there is a life after death and that he should niake some 
that mere IS Inow iomnev His life remains aimless 

Si— ity I a"V;rS tell me who ie re— le 
fnr all these ? Can we consciously throw the blame on the 
Snnlders of our yomigstere ? Never. Persons m authority 
Se to be bkmedr It is their duty to give them tmiely 
tasteuet'oirs in this line also. So they alone are responsible 
or all the shorteomings of our youngsters. Even if anythmg 
■a Vipins done at present towards this m any institution, it i. 
—hef Si never serious and so the little they do becomes 

a farce. 


Tt is never late to admit one’s owm mistake. We may 
.. inw S we desire to do something seriously, rectify our 
ms? Sic^ence! I would, therefore, suggest that we should 
past nemi» ij^t^oduce a full paper m Indian Logic at tne 

iSermediate stage and one full paper in the 
i 1 rvNt with and after some experience we must reserve fifty 
cSTf the^W^^^^^ Philosophy for. every 

^^^■rn^mtion We are the authorities to propose this in our 
examinatioi. different Boards and Universities, 

ind? we at all realise the seriousness of this proposal, we should 
nil to take the earliest steps to implement it m our 
iomSwl and to draft syllabus for the course and appoint 
““ufied scholars to write books accordingly. 

There is one more point to which I would like to draw 
your attention. For any kind of higher 80“^ 

collection of manuscripts is qmte indispensable. Though there 
Se several organisations where this work of collection and 
aenrch i« being done, yet there is a very great need of making 
mS mo« vdgorourefforts in this field. Every day we see 
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that thousands of manuscripts are crumbling to pieces and 
are left at the mercy of white-ants and are lost for ever. It 
is to be kept in mind that for the reconstruction of the social, 
political, philosophical and religious history of India, we have 
to depend entirely on these raanuscripts alone. Tha.t we hai’-e 
not yet been able* to do much work in the ancient period of our 
history is a clear proof to show that our searches in this field 
are not quite satisfactory. I may inform you that just a little 
effort in this field has enabled us to collect over three thousand 
manuscripts for the newly established Ganganaf ha JJia Re- 
search Jwstffwie at Allahabad within five or six mouths. We 
have definite information about thousands of manuscripts 
lying unused and uncared for in this very city and we can easily 
imagine the importance of these manuscripts. I may tell you 
that the owners in most cases are ignorant of the value of these 
manuscripts and so they are perishing. It is very difficult 
to preserve these manuscripts and if no effort to secure them 
or to preserve them even in their own places is made in near 
future, they will all be thrown in the lap of mother Gahga. 
It is also necessary in most cases to get their transcripts done, 
for some of the manuscripts have become so very old that they 
will be destroyed even wliile handling. This work of ours 
needs big funds and sincere vmrkers. For want of funds, I 
am sure, no serious scholarly work can ever be allowed to suffer 
and particularly, when we have our revered Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malavjya and Professor Badhakrishnan with their 
Eajas, Maharajas and Birlas. I only feel dearth of men for this 
serious work. We know it cannot be done by one man. It 
is a w.ork which can be done, if all of us join together and try 
to collect these manuscripts from every village and town where 
we go and live. I would even ask the students to collect these 
from their villages and place them in safe places'. 

Lastly, I would draw your attention to the fact that 
there seems to be a tendency to regard Jainism and Buddhism 
as separate from Indian Philosophy. I do not see any justi- 
fication for this. Already there, are so many splits and do 
we not feel tired of it ’? Are they foreign to India ? Do we 
not see vast differences even amongst the orthodox systems 
themselves ? Can any student of Indian Philosophy neglect 
their study ? It is the duty of every student of Pliilosophy 
to study each of these systems from the right angle of 
vision and do full justice to them. No system of thought 
can be properly studied without reference to all of them. 
So I leave it to you to find out if there is any sense in 
this split. . 
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This is all, friends, that I had to say ; and I hope we shall 
be able to do something to further the cause of Indian Philo- 
sophy on right lines. I shall regard myself amply rewarded if 
you can secure a safe place for it in our Institutions and also 
do something to collect and preserve manuscripts. Before I 
conclude, I must once more thank you for your kindness and 
patient hearing. 



PKESIDENTIAL ADDEESS : PALI AND BU]5dHISM 

By 

De. P. V. Bapat, 

Professor of Pali, Eergusson College, Poona. 

Brother and Sister Dblegatbs, 

I Have to tliank, very sincerely, tHe Executive Committee 
of the All-India Oriental Conference for Having given me tHe 
Honour of presiding over tHis section, of Pali and BuddHism of 
tHe XIItH Session of tHe All-India Oriental Conference. It 
is for tHe first time in tHe History of tHis Conference tHat a 
separate section is being assigned to Pali and BuddHism. It 
was, perliaps, discovered by tHe organisors of tHe Conference 
tHat tHis subject did not receive the attention it deserved, 
when combined with Ardhamagadhi or Prakrits and Jainism 
section. Prof. Benimadhav Barua in His presidential address 
of the Prakrit section of the Tenth Session of our Conference 
Held at Tirupati made a remark : “I sincerely Hope that from 
the next session of the Conference, Pali, too, would be given 
a distinct place which it pre-eminently deserves.” SpeciaH- 
sation Has now advanced to a such stage that it is being more' 
and more difficult for Oriental scholars to keep abreast with 
the latest developments in the varius branches of the oriental 
studies. THe world-wide interest which BuddHism invokes 
Has made it still more' difiicult. 

Before we proceed further, it is our bounden duty to pay 
Homage to the departed savants in our field. Mrs. C. A, F. 
EHys Davids, the President of the Pali Text Society since the 
death of Her illustrious Husband, Dr. T. W. EHys Davids, in 
the year 1922, passed away on 26tH June, 1942. She was ably 
guiding the afiairs of the Pali Text Society which continued 
to publish, "with re-doubled force, as it were, the texts and 
translations from Pali. Though in the last few years of her life 
there was a considerable change in her conception about the 
fundamental teachings of the Buddha, she was considered to be 
a champion of studies in Pali and Early Buddhism. Prof. 
Stcherbatsky of the Academy of Arts and Sciences also passed 
away. He had been a very ardent exponent of Buddhist philo- 
sophy and his books on ‘Conception of Buddhism,’ 1928, ‘Con- 
ception of Nirvana” 1927, and Ms ‘Buddhist Logic’ (two vols. 
1930-32) have proved to the world of scholars Ms merits to 
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interpret to the Western world the philosophy of Buddhism 
contained in difficult Sanskrit texts. Prof. E. H. Johnson 
expired in October 1942. His translations of Buddhacarita 
and Saundarananda are well-known and we shall very much 
miss his reviews on books on Indology. Prof. Heinrich Zimmer 
of Heidelberg University died as an exile in New York. His 
work ‘Maya, der Indische Mythos’ is well-known. We have 
also, come to know of the sad death of Prof. Luders of Berlin 
University. His publication of the Fragments of Buddhist 
Dramas as well as of Kalpanamanditika bad created a great 
stir in the world of scholars. Quite recently news has been 
published of the expiry of Sir Aurel Stein. His wonderful 
discoveries in Central Asia have opened up quite a new vista 
of Buddhist studies, and the treasures of manuscripts 
discovered by him have kept a number of scholars busy in 
decipliering and interpreting them. His famous volumes 
on Ser-India have become the iittest monuments for him. 
We are also grieved to learn of the death of the Polish 
scholar, Stanislas Schayer, from occupied Poland. He was 
well-known for his ‘Pre-canonieal Buddhism’ (AO 1935), ‘Fire 
and Fuel’ (1926), ‘Anityata, the problem of impermanence in 
Buddhist philosophy’ (1983-34) and ‘Contributions to the 
Problem of time in Buddhist Philosophy’ (1938). 

I. Pali in Europe 

It is being increasingly more and more recognised that 
the studies of Pali and Buddhism cannot be entirely divested 
of studies, in earlier literature of India like the Vedas, Brah- 
manas and Upanisads, particularly the last, and that it is 
not possible to have a proper perspective of the Buddhist thought 
without thoroughly understanding its background. Buddhism 
cannot be taken as a manifestation of an independent up-start 
movemerit, but it must be taken as a chain in the historical 
evolution of Indian thought. 

In January 1943, the Bhandarkar Oriental Eesearch 
Institute, Poona, commemorated its Silver Jubilee and marked 
the occasion with the publication of two volumes, one of which 
gives the ‘Progress of Indie Studies’ in twelve sections. Un- 
fortunately, it does not include the progress of studies in Pali 
and Buddhism. Friends have suggested that as this is the 
first occasion when a separate section in our Conference is 
being given f(u Pali and Buddhism, it would not be out-of-place 
to take a survey of studies in Pali and Buddhism in general, 
during the last twenty-five years. It would also make good 
the lacuna in tfie Bhandarkar Institute volume. 


The philological interest oi European scholars in Pali studies 
in the early few years of the second half of the nineteenth 
century, as revealed by Fr. Muller’s ‘Beitrage zuin Kenntniss 
der Pali-Sprache’ (1867-69), Senart’s ‘Kaccayana’s Grainniaire 
Palie’ with translations and notes (Paris, 1871), J. Minayeff’s 
‘Graminaire Palie’ (Paris, 1874), A. Griinwedell’s ‘Eupasiddhi’, 
(Berlm, 1883) etc., was soon followed by the interest in the 
literature and religious thought of the Buddhists. It v/as 
considered necessary to make organised and systematic attempts 
in making available to the European scholars the ' original 
Pali texts and Dr. H. Oldenberg published in Eoman characters 
the Vinaya Pitaka, or the Collection on Buddhist Discipline 
(London, 1879-83). When Dr. T. W. Ehys Davids retired from 
Ceylon Civil Service, he with the help of other scholars founded 
the Pali Text Society (1881), which, since its first publication 
in 1882, has been publishing, until lately (1941), two volumes, 
at least, every year. The Society had published by the year 
1918 almost all the books of the Sutta and Abhidhamma Pitakas 
(except Apadana and Tika-patthana). If this period of 1881- • 
1918 could be roughly described as being devoted to the pubh- ^ 
cation, in the main, of the original Canonical texts of the two * 
Pitakas, Sutta and Abhidhamma, the succeeding period can 
be described as being devoted to the publication of the com- 
mentaries on the canonical texts. Commentaries already 
undertaken were completed and fresh ones were taken in hand 
and published. We may say now that the Pali Text Society 
has supplied to us the commentaries on most of the Canonical 
texts. Those on the Vinaya, Anguttara, Patisambhida and 
” Theragatha are incomplete while those on Buddhavanrsa and 
Apadana are probably on the waiting list. It is needless to 
say how very valuable these commentaries have been to all 
Pali scholars. The indexes to the published texts, canonical 
as well as commentaries^ have been found to be very useful 
and we learn with mucla regret that the work on Pitaka 
Concordance remained incomplete before the death of Mrs. 
Ehys Davids (1942). # 

English Translations of Canonical Texts 

Another important activity of the Pali Text Society has 
been to supply us English translations of the canonical texts 
in Pali. This series, along with the Sacred Books of the East 
as well as the Sacred Books of the Buddhists, has^ covered 
most of the important books of the canonical literature. Miss 
I. B. Horner, on whom we understand has now fallen the mantle 
of the Presidentship of the Pali Text Society, has given two 
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volumes of the Book of Discipline and a third is reported to 
be in press. These volumes along with the Vinaya Texts of 
Bhys Davids and Oldenberg (1881-85) cover most of the im- 
portant volumes of the Vinayapitaka. A large part of the 
Suttapitaka is translated. The Digha and Majjhima Nikayas 
have their trtinslations in the ‘Dialogues of the Buddha’ (1899, 
1910, 1921) and ‘Further Dialogues of the Buddha’ (1926-27 
in the Sacred Books of the Buddhists). ‘The Book of Kindred 
Sayings’ by Mrs. Ehys Davids and F. L. Woodward of Tasmania 
(1917-1930) and the ‘Book of Gradual Sayings’ by F. L. Wood- 
^vard and E. M. Hare (1982-86) are the translations of the other 
two Kikayas, Samyutta and Anguttara. Of the Khudda- 
kanikaya., the most pl)pular of the important volumes, the 
Dhammapada and the Suttanipata were already translated 
by Maxmliller and V. Fausboll respectively in the Sacred Books 
of the East Series, vol. X (1881). In the Minor Anthologies, 
however, Mrs. Rhys Davids has included the Dhammapada also 
along with the Khuddakapatha for her translation. Udana and 
Itivuttaka are translated by P. L. Woodward, while Dr. B. 0. 
Law has given us the translations of Buddhavaihsa and Oariya- 
pitaka (1988) m the same Series. W’'e are further assured that 
the translations of Petavatthu and Vimanavatthu, with excerpts 
from the commentary, by H. S. Gehman and Jean Kennedy 
are in press. Thera-and-Theri-gatha have been already known 
to readers in their English .garb ; ‘The Psalms of the Early 
Buddhists — the Sisters (1909), the Brethern’ (1918). Only 
three volumes in this Nikaya — the Niddesa, Patisambhidamagga 
and A'padana still remain to be translated. Of the Abhidhamma, 
Dhammasangani, the first basic work, was already translated 
by Mrs. Rhys Davids in her ‘A Buddhist Manual of Psycho- 
logical Ethics’ with a very learned introductory essay (Oriental 
Translation Fund, No. XII, London, 1923), An excellent 
translation of another important Abhidhamma book, Katha- 
vatthu is found in ‘Points of Controversy’ or Subjects of 
Discourse by Shwe Zan Aung and Mrs. Ehys Davids (1916). 
Dr. B. 0. Law’s ‘Designation of Hmnan Typos’ (1922) translates 
Puggalapannatti, a minor Abhidhamma text. Thus only four 
works of the Abhidhamma still remain- to be translated— 
Vibhanga, Dhatukatha, Yamaka and Patthana. 

Non-Canonical Texts 

Of the non-canonical works, the most interesting ones, 
the Dipavaihsa and Milindapanha, were given to us by H. 
Oldenberg and Y. Trenckner, respectively, as early as 1879 and 
1880. In addition to a few niinor works of later times such 
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■ as Khudclakasikkha, Miilasikldia, Cha-dliatiivamsa, Pajjamadhu, 
Saddhammopayana etc. that appeared in the P. T. S. Jonrnals, 
from time to time, the important non-canonical treatises like 
Abhidhammatthasangaha, the most popula r Manual on Buddhist 
philosophy by Anuruddha (1884), Gaiidhavamsa (Journal, 1886), 
a brief bibliography of Buddhist books in Pali, Sasanavanisa, 
(1897) a traditional account of the spread of Buddhism in 
Southern Asia, Nettipakarana, a philosophical treatise (1902), 
Mahavamsa (1908) and Culavamsa (1926-27), the Chronicles 
of Ceylon, Buddhadatta’s Manuals on Vinaya and Abhidhamma 
(1915, 1928), Visuddhimagga (1920-21), the most standard 
book of encyclopaedic nature on early IBuddhism and Vaihsa- 
tthappakasini (Commentary on Mahavamsa) came at intervals. 


Eyiglish Translations of Non-Canonical Texts 

Of the most important texts of these non-canonical texts, 
also, Bnglish translations have now become available. Shwe 
Zan Aung and Mrs. Ehys Davids have given (1910) the trans- 
lation of the Abhidhammatthsangaha in their ‘Compedium 
of Philosophy’ with a masterly introduction by the former. 
Of the same work, E. L. Hoffmann has given a German trans- 
lation (1928). Another Burmese sc-holar'. Principal P. Maung 
Tin gave us the translations of the Atthasalini (1920-21) and 
Visuddhimagga (1922, 28, 31) in his ‘Expositor’ and ‘Path of 
Purity’ respectively. W. Geiger and Mrs. Mabel R. Rickmers 
have translated the Chronicles, Mahavanisa and Culavamsa 
(1912, 1929-80). Along with the Atthasalini, some other 
important a.nd interesting commentaries also, have been 
made available to purely English readers. The Commentary 
on Dhammapada, a book of world-literature, has been trans- 
lated by E. Watson Burlingame in his ‘Buddhist Legends’ 
(Harvard Oriental Series, 28, 29, 30, 1921). ‘The Debates 
Commentary’ by Dr. B. G. Law is an illuminating translation of 
the commentary on Kathavatthu, a text which, as tradition 
puts it, was added to the list of Abhidhamma books at the 
time of the Third Council of Pataliputta or Patna. 

The Jatakas form a literature by themseWes, and the 
standard edition of V. Eausboll stands unrivalled. Their 
popularity is highly enhanced by their English translation 
by several scholars working under the general editorship of 
Prof. E. W. Cowell (Cambridge Uni. Press, 1895-1913). 

Thus from the short review of the activities of the Pali 
Text Society, it will be found that a very large portion of the 
credit of supplying critical editions, in Roman characters, of 
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tlie texts of the Pali Canon as well as of most of the commen- 
taries, goes to the Pali Text Society. In the work of trans- 
lations, the credit is shared by the Society along with the or- 
ganisers of the Sacred Books of the East, Sacred Books of the 
Buddhists, as well as the organisers of the Harvard Oriental 
Series, in which last we have another translation of the Suttani- 
pata along with the text printed facing it (No. 87, 198*2). 

Puhlications in the East 
(i) Ceylon 

With the national awakening in the East, the young 
Buddhists of Ceylon were enthused with a new spirit of the 
revival of Buddhism. There was produced keeness in the 
minds of young men to revive the simplicity of the original 
Buddhist Faith, to revive the study of old Pali texts, and to 
revive the practice of having Buddhist names in families where 
Christian names were more or less forced upon them by the 
political vicissitudes in the history of Ceylon. Kich merchants 
felt an urge to do something for the Buddhist faith. In Hewa- 
vitarane family, there was founded a Trust called ‘Simon Hewa- 
vitarane Bequest Fund' to provide for the publication of the 
texts and commentaries in Pali. With the assistance, in 1914, 
of the veteran Pali scholar from Maharastra, Prof. Dharma- 
nanda Kosarnbi, plans were laid for the publication of the 
commentaries. Petavatthu-Atthakatha was pubhshed as the 
first in the series (1917). Then soon followed the commentaries 
on other texts like the Thera-and-Therl-gatha (1918), Digha- 
nikaya, first part, (1926) etc., with the total result that by now 
(1943) there have appeared as many as forty-four volumes — 
no mean accomplishment— on excellent paper, with clear type, 
with variants in footnotes, with indexes and with bold type 
for words commented upon. These are much better, on account 
of this laist feature, than the Aluvihara editions. Most of the 
commentaries on the Sutta and Abhidhamma books are com- 
pleted, or are on the way to completion. The Atthakathas 
on the Majjhima. and on the Vinaya, however, are a long way 
off their completion. It is much to be desired that when the 
commentaries are all published, the works of the original canon 
are also taken in hand, along with the Tikas or sub-commen- 
taries. It is astonishing to find that even in Ceylon, there 
should not be still any printed editions of the Yamaka, 
Patthana, Patisambhidamagga and all the Jatakas. It 
is also interesting to note that in the Simon Hewavitarane 
Series, Commentaries on the Nettipakarana (1921), Suttasangaha 
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(1929) and Catubhanavara (1929) as well as the Visuddhimagga- 
xitthalcatha — it is customary to call it an Atthakatha as it 
has been credited to fulfil the roll of an illuiuinatiiig Gommentary 
on the Nikayas— are included. 

Although there have been several texts and commentaries 
printed elsewhere in Ceylon, wdrich it is impossible to name, 
\ve may mmtion here Eev. A. P. Buddhadatta’s Visuddhimagga 
(1914) and Apadana (1930), two volmnes of the Visuddhimagga 
Tika (which end with the Indriyasaccaniddesa-vannana) edited 
by Morontuduve Dhammananda Nayakattliera of Vidyodaya- 
parivena, Abhidhammatthavibhavini (1933) and AtthasalinI 
Mulatika (1938) published in the Vidyodaya-Tika Publication 
Series. Dighanikaya (all the three vols.) is published in the 
Manatuhga publication Series (1929) and Vimativinodani, the 
commentary on Vinaya-Atthakatha, is published by Dr. H. 
Gabriel de Silva, Colombo, 1936. 

(n) Siam- and Oamhodia 

In Siam, with the patronage of the members of the then 
royal family, things have been much favourable. The com- 
mentaries (x\tthakatha), -were published in and about the year 
1920 (B.E. 2463), wdiile the wdiole of the Canon has been re- 
printed (1926-28) on excellent paper in 45 volumes. The 
Jatakatthakatha also has- been published in ten volumes (19- 
22-24). There are indexes, by no means exhaustive, to the 
Commentaries and though much has thus been done to facilitate 
the work of a scholar, one cannot help remarking that the 
usefulness of these volumes would have been increased if the 
original words commented upon had been printed in some 
distinctive type to enable them to be distinguished from the rest, 
as has been done in the books of the Simon Hewavitarane 
Series of Ceylon. Dighanikaya-padanukkamo (Index to the 
Digha) is published under the patronage of the Eoyal Institute 
of Bankok (1988).. Pahcika (PPanjika) on Abhidhammattha- 
vibhavani (1933) and several Jataka collections in Siamese 
have appeared, xlnother interesting publication is a repro- 
ductioii of Lefmann’s Lalitavistara with the Siamese translation 
(1933). In Cambodia, also', this modern activity in Buddhist 
publications is on the increase. Buddhist institutes -v’-ere esta- 
blished at Phnom-penli (1980) and at Laos (1931). Several 
Pali texts with translations have appeared. Mile. Suzanne 
Carpeles of Phnom-penh reported in 1937 (P. T. Society’s 
report for 1937) that the work of the printing of the Vinaya- 
jiitaka with text and translation, in Cambodian, in fifteen 
14 ' ; : ^ ' 
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volumes was completed and that the Mahavaravagga of the 
Samyuttanikaya of the Suttapitaka was going to the press. 
Numerous little tracts have also been published in Cambodian 
translations for the use of the laity. 

(m) Burma 

Burma has always been leading in the field of Tipitaka 
studies and a whole series of canonical texts, Commentaries, 
important non-canonical works, and Tikas hai'e been published 
from time to time. The aii’t of presenting the works to the 
readers in an attractive form seems to be far from the minds 
of these printers and publishers. They will print even verses 
also as in prose, although in later editions atteinjit at improving 
this technique seems to be aimed at. BoolvS ])ublished from 
the Hanthawaddy Press, P. Cl. Mundyne Pitaka Press, and 
Zabu Meit Swe Press need to be specially mentioned. An 
important text published in the last mentioned Series is Petako- 
padesa by Mahakaccana. Hardy had prepared a copy in 
Eoman characters of this text and it has been still preserved 
in the State Library, Berlin. It was used by Eudolf Puohs 
for his ‘Specimen des Petakopadesa,’ Berlin, 1908. This is a 
companion volume of the Netti-pakarana, but does not seem 
to be much studied. Another interesting thing about this 
text is that it quotes certain passages which are taken from 
what the author calls ‘Ekuttarika’— evidently corresponding 
to Ahguttara — a title which is used by the Sarvastivadins, 
although in another place it quotes from Ahguttara as well. 
Another interesting feature of this series is that the words 
commented upon are indicated by a star. A number of sub- 
commentaries like Atthasalini-Yojana, Anutika, Madhusarattha- 
dipani, Atthasalini-Mulatika and the Tikas on other Attha- 
kathas are available. 

, (iv) India 

Just as the scholars of Europe, or of Ceylon, Burma, 
Siam, Cambodia etc. prefer to use for Pali the characters used 
in their own land, so also in India, the students of Pali prefer 
to use Indian characters for Pali. After the introduction of 
Pali studies in the University of Calcutta or of Bombay, the 
Indian student keenly felt the need of Pali books in Indian 
characters. Pandit Vidhusekhar Bhattacharya’s Milindapanlia 
(only a part) appeared in Bengali script. His Pali Prakiisa 
and Patimokkha appeared in Bengali, while Prof. E. G-. Bhad- 
kamkar published in Hevanagari characters his Jatakapuppha- 
mala (1912). With the vigorous efforts of popularising Pali, 
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Prof. D. KosamM published his Pali Eeader, part I (1914), 
Bahiramdanavannana (1914) and Nidanakatha of the Jatakat- 
thakatha (1915).' The late lamented Prof. 0. V. Eajawade 
published the 2nd part of Pali Eeader as well as Hatthavana- 
gallaviharavamsa (1916) and later, with the co-operation of 
Prof. N. K. Bhagvat and the present writer, Majjhimanikaya 
(Mulapannasaka), 1918. The present writer published in 1924 
a very eri'tieal and scholarly edition of the Suttanipata, several 
hundreds of copies of which were unfortunately burnt in the 
fire of the Aryabhushana Press, with the result that the book 
is now out of print. Dr. Bimal Ohurn Law followed with his 
Oariyapitaka and Dathavaiusa (1924, 1925), which, however, 
appear to be printed off by the publishers, without perhaps 
referring the proofs to' the editor, as is so often the experience 
of the editors or authors. For, there are several very gross 
mistakes which do not appear to be possible from a scholar like 
Dr. B. 0. Law. Prof. N. K. Bhagvat of St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, has given Jatakakathasandoha (1929), Khuddaka- 
patha (1928), Dhammapada .(1935) and when he became a 
member of the University Senate, he got. the University of 
Bombay start the Devanagari Pali Texts Series, in which ap- 
peared the Nidanakatha (a reprint of Kosambi’s edition, 1915), 
Mahavaihsa and Dighanikaya (2nd vol. 1936), Majjhimanikaya 
(Majjhima-pannasaka, 1987-38), Therigatha and Theragatha 
(1938-39), Miiindapanha (edited by Prof. E. D. Vadekar of 
Poona, 1940). Mahavagga, we understand, is in press. Paritta 
and Buddhaghosuppatti may also be mentioned to his credit, 
although one wishes there may have been exercised a greater 
care in selecting the proper readings in the latter. 

A similar attempt has also been made at Saranath, Benares, 
by the Mahabodhi Sabha, and we have as many as eleven books 
of the Khuddakanikaya — all the volumes except the Jataka, 
Niddesa, Patisambhidamagga and Apadaua — edited by Eahula 
Sankrtyayana, Ananda Kausalyayana and Jagadi^a Ka^yapa 
and published by Eev. Uttama of Burma. It is not for us, 
here, to express any opinion on these attempts, but even as 
first working editions, one wishes they had been more carefully 
and critically edited, with introduction and indexes. 

Other more praiseworthy' attempts may be mentioned 
in Prof. D. Kosambi’s edition of the Visuddhimagga, part I, 
Text, published by the Bharatiya Vidyabhavana (1940), Andheri, 
Bombay, Ilnd part of the same with his own independent, 
lucid commentary, Visuddhimaggadipika (1948) and that 
of Abhidhammatthasangaha with his own simple and remarkably 
clear commentary, Navanitatika (Mahabodhi Society, Sarnath, 
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Benares, 1941). Both these volumes have been supplied with 
indexes, and in the ease of the former, he has also given the list 
of the important variants. While on this point, one cannot 
but be reminded of the attempts spread over more than half 
a century, of the Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. U.S.A,., 
at giving a standard edition of the text and translation of the 
Visuddiiimagga, originally attempted by Henry Clark Warren 
(1854-1899), the author of ‘Buddhism in Translations’ (Harvard 
Oriental Series, No. 3, 1896). Prof. D. Kosambi and the j)resent 
writer had the good fortune of being associated with these 
attempts.- But we are quite at a loss to know why the fruit of 
these attempts has not yet seen the light of the day. Palibhasa 
prave^a by Mr. N. V. Tungar (1939) has been found as a very 
useful Manual of Pah Grammar by students in Maharastra. Eev. 
Jagadisa Ka^yapa has given us an excellent edition of Moggal- 
lana’s grammar in his Pali Mahavyakarana (Mahabodhisabha,. 
Samath, 1940) v-ritten in Hindi and provided with all the 
necessary indexes. This book gives, isi the livst half, a very 
systematic treatment of the subject, suitable to the modern 
methods, and leaves nothing to be desired. Thanks are also 
due to the Bhandarkar Oriental Eeseareh Institute, Poona, 
for including in their newly started Bhandarkar Oriental 
Series, books of Pali literature. Prof. E. T). Vadekar has earned 
gratitude of the student-world by his edition of the Patimokkha 
(1939) which would be found highly useful by students of 
Vinaya. With him as joint-editor, the 1 present writer has 
laboured for several years in preparing critical editions of two 
very difficult works of the Abhidhamma character — Dhamma- 
sangani (1940), and Atthasalini (1942). These editions have 
been very highly spoken off. The scholarly introductions have 
been of considerable use even to laymen to understand the 
abstruse contents of the two works, and lay bare the intricacies 
of the subject matter dealt with in these books. The typo- 
graphical devices and the exhaustive indexes highly increase 
the usefulness of the Works even as books of reference on the 
subject of the Abhidhamma. 

In passing, we may also refer to Mr. Batuknatha Sharraa’s 
Pali Jatakavall, which gives the Pali Jatakas with their Sanskrit 
rendering printed on the opposite page. This Sanskrit rendering, 
though it occasionally misses the significance of the Pali idiom, 
will go a long way in popularising the Jatakas among the Sanskrit 
pandits. In Bengal, Thera and Therigatha, Majjhima, Mula- 
pannasaka, Mahavagga, Buddhavamsa, Digha I, Pacittiya, and 
Udana were published by the Buddhist Mission, Eangoon, 
in Bengali script. 
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Translations are made in Bengal^ of the Jatakas by 
Eaisaheb Ishan Cliandra Ghosh, of Dhammapada by Oharu 
Chandra Ghosh, of Thera-and-Theri-gatha by Bejoy Chunder 
Majumdar and of Udana and Majjhima, the latter by a gentleman 
from Chittagong, whose name I liave not yet come to know. 
Only the other day I saw a Bengali translation of Suttanipata 
by Bhiksu Silachandra. In Marathi also there- have appeared 
translations of Khuddakapatha (1928, by Prof. N. K. Bhagvat), 
of Dighanikaya by Profs. C. V. Eajwade and C. V. Joshi, of the 
Suttanipata by Prof. D. Kosambi (Vividhajnanavistara, 1937), 
and of a few select Jatakas by Prof. C. V. Joshi of Baroda, 
who has also edited for the Pali Text Society Saddhammappaka- 
sini, the Commentary on the Patisambhidamagga (1988, 1941), 
and who has prepared for the High School students ‘A Manual 
of Pali’ which has become very popular, as has been vouchsafed 
by the several editions through which it has already run. 

In Hindi, several works from Pali have been translated 
by the members of same trio from Sarnath, severally. Eahula 
Sankrtyayana is responsible for Buddhacarya, which appears 
to give the life account of the Buddha in the form of trans- 
lations of original passages from Pali, as well as for the Transla- 
tions of the Digha, Majjhima and" Vinaya (first four vols.). 
The translator, rather with a sense of gratification, mentions 
the period of only a few weeks in which the work of the transla- 
tions was accomplished. One would really wish that the 
translator had taken at least as many . months as the weeks 
he was engaged on these works. Jatakas irom 1-250 have been 
translated % Ananda Kausalyayana (Hindi Sahitya Sam- 
melana, 1942). In addition, some works like the Abhidham- 
inatthasangaha and Milindapaiiha have also come in the Hindi 
garb. . • ■ 

II. Buddhist Sanskrit 

But Pali literature -represents only a fraction of the 
Buddhist literature. It is well-known that the Buddhists pre- 
fered to have their literature worded in their own speech {scikdya 
ninittiyd) and that is why we find the Buddhist literature like 
the Prakrit Dhammapada (by Barua and Mitra), in Kharoshthi 
script, in a spoken dialect of the people in the regions to the 
North-west of India, or in Central Asia, or like the translations 
in Sogh^an, Kutchee, or Uiguirish languages of Central Asia. 
But a time came when the Buddhists of India thought it ne- 
cessary to adopt, for their sacred literature, the Sanskrit language, 
perhaps for securing the sanctity or, perhaps, for securing the 
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facility which the Sanskrit speech enjoyed as an inter-provincial 
language, and as a common vehicle of expression used by the 
Pandits, all over the Indian soil, for their religious or philo- 
sophical thought. Though the Sthaviravadins (the Thera- 
vadis'of Ceylon) remained staunch in their loyalty to the Pali- 
Prakrit idiom, the Sarvastivadins of what later came to be 
styled as the Hinayanists, and the Mahayanists did adopt 
the Sanskrit speech for their religious literature. The_Sarva- 
stivadins had, as counterparts of tire Pali Nikayas, the Agamas 
known as Dirghagama, Madhyamagama, Sarhyuktagama and 
Ekottaragama in Sanskrit. Although most, of this Sanskrit 
literatm-e except a few fragments of the Agamas and of the 
Vinaya, is now lost, the Tibetan and the Chinese versions of 
these texts are still extent. 

Literary Works 

But occasionally these missing texts are, in fragments, 
no doubt, discovered from the buried treasures in Central 
Asia. N. P. Chakra varti has given in his ‘L’ Udanavarga 
Sanskrit’ (Paris, 1930) such fragments with translation and 
notes in French. Other Sutras of the class known as Arthvar- 
giyas, corresponding to the Pali Atthakavagga, have also been 
discovered and Prof. A. P. E. Hoernle has discussed these 
surviving fragments of a Sanskrit version {JBAS 1916, pp. 
709-732), which differs from the present Pali text, inasmuch 
as several of these fragments reveal a prose introduction which 
is absent in the Pali version. There has been also a Chinese 
version of the same (Nanjio, 674) of which we shall have to say 
later. A similar version of the Pali Patimokkha appears to 
have existed and Prof. M. Nagai has made a comparison of the 
Bhikkhu-Patimokkha in Chinese and Pali (1928). A number 
of Sanskrit manuscripts written in Gupta script of the 
6th or the 7th century a.d. have been recently discovered— - 
some of them as recently as 1931-32 and we are very much 
indebted to Dr. Nalinaksh Dutt for having edited, for Kashmir 
Government, these texts (Gilgit Manuscripts, Vols. 1, 2, 1939 ; 
vol. 8, part ii, 1942) some of which like the Bhesajyaguru- 
sutra, Ekadai^amukha, Hayagriva-vidya etc. are minor texts, 
but others like the Samadhirajasutra and Vinayavastu are quite 
substantial. Samadhirajasutra^ in part, did once appear as 
a publication of the Buddhist Text Society of Calcutta in 1897, 
but the other, Vinayavastu, is a very valuable discovery. It is 
a Sanskrit counterpart of the Pali Vinaya and agrees, in certain 
chapters, very closely with the Pali text, though differing in 
others very substantially. The published portion is about 
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one-fourth of the whole and represents chapters VII-X. Chap- 
ters I-Vi have been, we understand, entrusted to Prof. P. C. 
Bagchi and we have been looking forward to the publication 
of these chapters as well as others, which are expected to cover 
as many as three more parts. The Sanskrit of this version defi- 
nitely points out to a Prakrit original. Tlrere is the difficulty 
of sanskritising the Pali-Prakrit original arid several terms 
like the posa (Pali pos&), pahdtsramana (pacchd-sanuma), 
avadhydyanti, hsipanti, vivacayanti (■iijjhdyanii, JiJiipantis vipd- 
centi), stMpayitvd {thapetm in the sense of ‘except’) astliavia 
{atthavasa) point to the Pali; expressions. Sometimes there is 
an incorrect sansk'ritisation as Puskarasan instead of Puskara- 
sadi corresponding to Pokkharasati of Pali. 

To our scanty collection of Buddhist Sanskrit books, 
several additions have been recently made. Saddliarmapun- 
darikasutra, one of the important sutras of the Mahayanists, 
appeared in the Bibliotheca Buddhica Series (1908 ff.), in which 
several other Sutras have been published in excellent editions. 
Of the Central Asian recension of this Saddharmapundarlka, 
we know from N. D. Mironov in the Buddhist Miscellanea and 
W. E. Soothillhas given (1930) in his ‘Lotus of the Wonderful 
Law, or the Lotus Gospel’ simplj'- a rendering of one of the 
Chinese versions of the original Sanskrit text, of which the 
translator seems to be making no use. Lankavatara-siitra 
which was printed in Calcutta in 1900 appeared in a new edition 
by Bunyiu Nanjio (Oxford LFni. Press) in 1923. The Suvarna- 
prabhasasutra, another less important but a \-ery popular 
Sutra, has appeared at K3mto tinder the editorsliip of Nanjio 
and Hokei Idzumi (1931). This Sutra had also a local im- 
portance, inasmuch as portions of this Sutra were recited at 
the coronation ceremony of Japanese kings. Johannes Nobel 
has given a very admirable edition of the same in Eoman charac- 
ters, with a very learned introduction (1937), while Dr. D. W^. 
Eadloff has given an ‘Uiguiriscben’ version of the savue (B.B. 
No. 27, 1930). The late Baron A. Von Stael Holstein has given 
us an excellent edition of Ka^yapa-parivarta (Commercial 
Press, Shanghai, 1926), a Mahayana Siitra of the Eatnakuta 
class, with Sanskrit, Tibetan and four Chinese translations. 
The unique paper manuscript on which the Sanskrit text is 
based was found in Khotan in Chinese Turkestan, towards 
the end of the last century by local treasui'e-hunters and sold 
to M. Petrovsky, the late Eussian Consul at Kashgar, who 
subsequently sent the same to the Academy, wliere the editor 
studied it and from_ which a photographic reproduction was 
taken by him for his use. It is written in characters of the 
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Kliotan variety of the Indian Gupta alphabet (upright Gupta) 
■with peculiarities which point to the ninth or tenth century 
A.D. as the probable date of the manuscript. A Mongolian 
translation of the same is also known to have been in existence, 
though all attempts of the editor for securing the same failed. 
Another important Mahayana doctrine of the ten Bhiimis or 
planes has been treated in the Dasabhumika-sutra (edited by 
J. Eahder, 1926). This Sutra also has . been a very popular 
Sutra and has been translated into Tibetan, Mongolian and 
Chinese. A glossary of words in all these languages as well 
as in Sanskrit has been prepared by Prof. Eahder (Buddhica, 
Paris, 1928) and it will be highly useful to check up the inter- 
pretations of the original Sanskrit in these different transla- 
tions. Prof. E. H. Johnston gave tis not only another edition 
of the text of the Buddhacarita (Cantos I-XlV) already edited 
by Cowell (1898), but also the translation of the original Sanskirt 
text as well as the translation of the Tibetan and Chinese ver- 
sions of cantos XV-XXVIII (1937). He has also translated 
(1932) for the Punjab University another poem, Saundrananda, 
of A^vaghosa. Prof. Liiders had revealed (1911) from frag- 
ments of Manuscripts found at Turfan the existence of at least 
three Buddhist dramas, of which Saradvatiprakarana of Asva- 
ghosa may be mentioned. He has to his credit another im- 
portant discovery — that of Kalpanamanditika, the original of 
the Chinese translation which gave the wrong title ‘Sutralahkara’ 
(Nanjio, 1182). He has shown that its author was not Asva- 
ghosa but TaksaMla monk named Kumaralata (Leipzig, 
1926). Prof. Sylvain Levi edited Mahakarmavibhahga and 
Karniavibhahgopade^a (Paris, 1932). The former gives the 
Sanskrit version of the Pali Culavibhahgasutta of the Majjhima 
(No. 135) with the addition of stories included in the Pali com- 
mentaries. The story tells us of the birth, as a dog, of the 
father of Suka Taudeyaputra (Pali Todeyyaputta) and the 
Buddha is represented as explaining to the son that the dog 
barking in his house was none else but his father, reborn as 
the result of his karma. The Italian savant G. Tucci has given 
{JBAS 1934, pp. 307-25 ; 1936 pp. 287-262, 423-35), the first, 
second (incomplete) and the fourth chapters of the Sanskrit 
text, Eatnavali, by Nagarjuha, often quoted in the Mahayana 
literature of India and Tibet. The third chapter is missing 
and the fifth chapter was promised to follow. Prof. Sylvain 
Levi and Susumu Yamaguohi have edited (Nakaku, 1984) 
Madhyantavibhagatika, a systematic exposition of the Yoga- 
cara-vijfiaptivada as contained in Yasubandhu’s Bhasya on 
the Madhyantavibhagasutra of Maitreya Asahga. As im- 
portant contributions to the Prajfiaparamita literature, may 
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be mentioned Abhisamayalanka.ra-Prajnaparamita-upadesa-^as- 
tra, edited by Th. Stcherbatsky and E. Obermiller (B.B. No. 23, 
1929), the fascicule I of which gives the Introduction, Sanskrit 
text, and Tibet an translation. A Japanese scholar, T. Matsu- 
moto, has given us (Bonner Orientalischen Studien, Heft, Stut- 
gart, 1932) a specimen of the Sanskrit text (with its Chinese 
translation) known as Suvikrantavikrami Prajnaparamita. Dr. 
Nalinakslia. Dutt has given Pancavim^atisahasrika Prajna- 
paramita (Luzac & Go., London, 1984). He tells us in that 
connection that the extant manuscripts of the Pailcavimsati 
do not represent the original Pancaviihsati from which the 
Tibetan and Chinese translations were made. Abhisamaya- 
lankarakarika is a commentary, from the Yogacara point 
of view, on the Paneavithi^atisahasrika Prajnaparamitasutra by 
Mai trey anatha. Abliisamaiyalankara-aloka is a coinmentary 
by Haribhadra on Abhisamayalankarakarika and is edited 
by G. Tuoci (Gaikwad 0. Series, No. 62, 1932) with indices of 
proper names and special words. Prof. U. Wogihara has also 
given us the whole of the text in Eoman characters (1932-1985). 

Philosophy and Logic 

m 

As an exponent of Sarvastivada Buddhism, nobodj’’ could 
be called a stronger cliampion than Vasuhandhu. Prof. G. 
Tucci has edited froiii a manuscript in Nepal — copies of which 
could be traced to French Sanskritists also— the Trisvabhava- 
karika of Vasubandhu, of which Prof. Louis de la Yallee Poussin 
has also given an edition (Bib.B. \T. No. 163). Perhaps the most 
important of Vausbandhu’s works are Ablhdharmako^a and 
Vijnaptimatratasiddhi. Eahula Sankityayana has attempted 
to restore (1982), with the help of the Commentary Sphutartha- 
abhidharmakosavyakhya of N"asomitra and the Karikasand notes 
given in Louis de la Vallee Poussin’s monumental translation 
in French (1923-31), the Karikas of Vasubandhu, with his own 
comment in Sanskrit. The study of this work is further aided 
by the publication of U. Wogihara’s edition of that Commentary, 
Sphutartha (1932-36), of which only two fascicules are published 
(1918, 1980) in the Bib. Buddhica Series. Other important 
publications in connection with Vasubandhu’s philosophical 
works are the two tracts, pubhshed from a Nepalese manus- 
cript by Prof. Sylvain Lm i (1925), of Vimsatika with the author’s 
Vi tti and Trii’n^ika with the commentary of Sthiramati. Her- 
mann Jacobi has given a German translation of Trirhsika as 
well as of the Commentary. This same thesis of *Vasubandhu 
has been the subject of two other volumes (1928-29) of Poussin, 
where he is giving the French translation of the Chinese Com- 
15 
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mentaryonVijfiapti-matraa-siddhi byYriauCiuvaDg. G. Tucci has 
published (JBA8 193Q, pp. 611-28) from a Nepalese manuscript 
in Newari characters, a fragment from tlie Pratityasaniutpada- 
vyakhya, Vasubandhu’s Commentary on Pratityasamutpada- 
sutra. While dwelling on this point, we may as well mention 
Dr. V. V. Gokhale’s thesis '(Bonn., 1980) on Pratityasaniut- 
pada4astra of Ullangha, translated into Chinese by Dharma- 
gupta (607 A.D.) and Amoghavajra (8th century a.d.). Dr. B. 0. 
Law has discussed {JBA8 1937, pp. 287-92) the various forms 
in vviiich the Law of Causation appears in Pali texts with the 
additional intersting information that while the Kurram ins- 
cription on a casket gives only one aspect {samudaya aspect), 
the two brick inscriptions at Nalanda gives the same in the 
form of the Pratityasamutpadavyakhya of A'asubandhu. Fur- 
ther light is thrown on the subject by B. H. Johnston’s ‘Gopalpr.r 
Bricks’ (JBA8 1938, pp. 547-53) where he tells ns that on bricks 
II and III from Gopalpur (Gorakhpur Dist., U.P.) preserved 
in the "Indian Institute at Oxford, he finds the LaiW i)eginning 
with the middle and ending with vijnana and not avidya. This 
stage perfectly agrees with that preserved in the Mahapadana 
and Mahanidana suttas in the Digha (Nos. 14, 15). Prof. Tucci in 
his Tre-Dinnaga Buddhist Texts on Logie from Chinese Sources’ 
(G.O.S. No. 49, 1930) tells us of Sata^astra of Aryadeva, Vigraha- 
vyavartani of Nagarjuna and of other works like Upayahrdaya 
and Tarkaiastra preserved in Chinese. He also describes to 
us the Nyayamukha of Dinnaga {JBA8 1981, p. 488), the oldest 
Buddhist text on logic, after Tibetan and Chinese material. 
He has, published the English translation of the same Chinese 
version at Heidelberg, 1930. As a help to the understanding 
of the same, Sankaraswamin, a disciple of Dinnaga, wrote his 
Nyayaprave^a (G.O.S. No. 88 edited by A. B. Dhruva). There 
is the Vrtti of Haribhadra, and Panjika on the latter by Parsva- 
deva. Pandit Vidhushekhar 'Bhattacarya has the credit of 
editing, in the same series (No. 39, 1927) the Tibe.tan text with 
Introduction and notes etc. Our study of Buddhist logic is 
further aided by Dharmakirti’s Nyayabindu with the Tiki, of 
Dharmottara, with their most illuminating exposition in T. 
Stcherbatsky’s two volumes on ‘Buddhist Logic’ (1980, 1982). 
Another important work on Buddhist philosophy (8th centurj" 
A.D.) edited by Pandit Bmbar Krishnamaeharya is ‘Tattva- 
sangraha,’ (G.O.S. 80, 81, 1926) by Santaraksita with Pafjjika by 
his disciple, Kamala^ila. We have. . its English translation 
(G.O.S. 80, 88, 1937, 39) by Dr. Ganganath Jha who, by his 
English translations of several Sanskrit works on Indian philo- 
sophy, has conferred a great boon on non-Sanskritist students 
of Indian philosophy. 
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Taniric Works 

Manjusrlmulakalpa edited by Ganapati Shastri in Triyen- 
druni series has been now followed by several books on Tantrism 
and we are much.indebted to Dr. B. Bbattacharya, the Director 
of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, for having published 
several books on the subject in the Gaekwad Oriental Series. 
He himself has edited in" that Series ‘Two Vajrayana Works’ 
(ld“29), Tathagataguhyaka or Guhyasamaja, the earliest and 
most authoritative work of the Tantra School (Srd Century 
A.n.), with which we may also mention by the same author 
‘An Introduction to Buddhist Bsoterisrn’, London, 1932. 
Advayavajrasangraha, edited by .the late Mahainahopadhyaya 
Harp»rasada Shastri is a collection of twenty short works by 
Advayavajra Sangraha, a professor of Adikarmapradipa school 
flourishing in the 11th century a.d. Sekoddesatika, a com- 
mentary of Naropa or Nadapada discovered by Prof. Tucci 
in Nepal, has been edited by his pupil, M. E. Carelli (1941, 
G.O.S. No. 90). It is a cormnentary on the Sekodde^a section 
of Kalacakratantra describing the Abhiseka or initiation of a dis- 
ciple into the mystic fold. Prof. P. C. Bagchi has added to 
our knowledge of the subject by his ‘Studies in the Tantras’ 
(Oal. Uni. publication) and by his article ‘On some Tantric 
texts studied in Ancient Kambuj’ {IHQ, 1929, pp. 754-769). 
Dr. S. K. De of Dacca University has described the Buddhist 
Tantric Literature (in Sanskrit) in Bengal {NIA i. pp. 1-28). 
Dr. Jatindrabimal Chaudhari’s edition of the Tantrarajatantra 
with the Commentary Sudarsana has an interest of its own in 
that the author of the commentary is a lady, wife of another 
scholar, Premanidhi, an inliabitant of Kumaun, in early 18th 
century a.d. (Contribution of Wojnen to Sanskrit Literature, 
vol. 5, Cal., 1940) The authoress exhibits a literary grace 
and scholarly traits, wdth a command over Sanskrit language 
and a mastery of logical technioahties. She is often found to 
be combating the views of previous com m entators. K. P. 
Jayasvala has made use of the historical material of Manjusri- 
mulakalpa in his ‘Imperial History of India in a Sanskrit Text’ 
(Lahore, 1934). The mystic term ‘Sandhabhasa’ is traced by 
Vidhushekhar Bbattacharya {IHQ 1928, pp. 287-96) to the 
Pali expression sandhdya bhdsitani, speech aiming at or having 
in view a certain thing, which is the same thing aH.neydrtha- 
vacana or dbhiprdyika-vacana and is used in that sense in Sad- 
dharmapuudarika, Lankavatara etc.. Dr. P. C. Bagchi gives 
several new documents and extracts from Tantric texts and 
discusses various forms of Sandhabhasa with Sanskrit and 
Chinese equivalents {IHQ 1980, 889-96). Another paper coptri- 
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buted by the same professor to the Calcutta Oriental Journal 
(1934, No. 5) ‘Some Aspects of Buddhist Mysticism in the 
Caryapadas’ deals with the same. Ordinary terms like boat, 
rat, elephant are not taken in their ordinary sense but they 
have a special sense in the mystic lore. 

Influence on South Indian Literature. 

As a result of direct or indirect influence of the works 
of Buddhist masters like Dinnaga may be mentioned an Old 
Tamil classic, Manimekhalai, which was brouglit to light, as 
I am informed by a competent authority, by Dr. Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Svaminatha Aiyyar among some ra.re Tamil Classics 
on Buddhism. Tlie discovery of this work has aroused great 
interest among scholars and Dr. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar and 
Pandit N. Aiyyaswarny have written on the same in their 
various contributions. 

III. Tibetan 
Aids to Study. 

We must now turn to another vast store of Buddhism — 
Bkahgyur (popularly known as Kanjur) and Bstan-hgyur 
(Tanjur) of the Tibetan Tripitaka. The study of Tibetan 
language is much facilitated by the enlarged edition of Jaschke’s 
Tibetan Grammar with the Addenda by A. H. Franke and 
W. Simon (1929) as well as the reprint of Jaschke’s Tibetan- 
English Dictionary. Students of Sanskrit will be grateful 
to Prof. Vidliushekhar Bhattacharya for his Bhota-prakasa 
(Cal. Uni. 1939), which gives the outlines of the Tibetan Grammar 
and selected passages for reading, taken from Tibetan trans- 
lations having Sanskrit originals. The notes, translations and 
word for word renderings give it the character of a ‘Royal Road 
to Tibetan’. These books with the old Dictionary of Tibetan- 
English by Saratchandra Das (1902) may further be supple- 
mented by the Tokyo edition of the Mahavyutpatti (edited by 
Sakaki, 1926) which gives the Sanskrit, Tibetan and Clnnese 
equivalents as well as a highly useful index of Sanskrit words. 

* Catalogues. 

For the study of the Buddhist Tibetan literature, we have 
now ‘A Comparative Analytical Catalogue of the Kanjur pre- 
served in the library of Otani Daigaku’, Kyoto, Japan (1980-82). 
This catalogue compiled by B, Sakurabe and Prof. Teramoto 
contains a detailed list of Sutras collected with the existing 
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corresponding texts in Sanskrit, Pali and Ohiinese. It also 
givgs the page-references to the Narthang and Derge editions 
of the Tibetan Tripitaka. Another equally useM Catalogue 
of both Kanjur and Tanjur, edited by Profs. H. Ui, M. Suzuki, 
and Y. Kamakura, is published by the Tohoku Imperial Uni- 
versity, Sendai, Japan, 1934. The indexes (Sanskrit, Tibetan 
and Chinese) are given in a separate volume. 

Translations from Pali. 

It was for a long time beheved that the Tibetan Tripitaka 
contains translations of Buddliist works 4rom Sanskrit only. 
But on a closer examination it has been found out that there 
are a few (very few indeed when compared with the mass of 
translations from Sanskrit) texts rendered into Tibetan from 
Pali. A distinct proof has been given by Pandit N. Aiyyaswamy 
Shastri in his ‘First Sermon of the Buddha’ {NIA i. 478 ff.) 
where he gives a Sanskrit rendering of the Tibetan translations 
of Dhraniacakrapravartana — sutra. The colophon as rendejred 
by him clearly mentions Simhaladvipa where tbe translator’s 
teacher had his Pravrajya and that he was staying in a Vihara 
which Avas a seat of bi-linguists. Friedrich Weller has given the 
klongolion and Tibetan versions of the Pali Brahmajalasutta 
with the German translation (ZII Band 10 Heft I, 1985). Kanjur, 
Mdo, Ami. XXX contains thirteen (nos. 18-25) such texts trans- 
lated from _Pali. As prominent among such Sutras • may be 
mentioned Atanatiya-sutta (Digha 8rd a'oI.) Mahasamayasutta 
(f)igha, 2nd vol.) Girimanandasutta (A. Xth Nipata, vi. 10) 
Mahakassapasutta (Sam. Maha. ii. 11. 13) Mahamangala (Khud- 
dakapatha and Suttanipata), Jatakanidana etc. In this con- 
nection Ave may as well note that Nanjio in his Catalogue of 
Chinese Tripitaka often makes a remark about a text, whether 
it agrees with Tibetan or whether it is lacking in Tibetan. In 
connection with all the four Agamas of the Sarvastivadins 
(Nanjio, 542-545) which are close parallels of the four Pali 
Nikayas, Digha, Majjhima, Sarhyuta and Ahguttara, Nanjio, 
perhaps, on the authority of an older catalogue like K'-yuen-lu 
(A Comparative Catalogue of Buddjbist works collected in the 
K'-yuen period, a.d. 1264-94) makes the folloAving remark 
“It agrees with Tibetan.” So one may say that although the 
present available catalogues do not make any mention of Tibetan 
versions of these Agamas or Pah Nikayas, a farther and closer 
examination may reveal the Tibetan counterparts. At any 
rate, as there is a Chinese record of the 18th century A.d. to 
that effect, one may conclude that such Tibetan counterparts 
did exist till the thirteenth century. 
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Restorations. 

The peciiiarity of the Tibetan translations is that Sfiey 
are so close, word-for-word, literal translations, that with 
the help of such translations of texts and . commentaries, it 
often becomes possible to restore the original Sanskrit text. 
Of course, there is still the possibility that, of the numerous 
synonymous words used to. express a certain sense or idea, one 
may not necessarily hit upon the right word. Such attempts 
to restore texts are found in Prof. P. L, Yaidya’s ‘Etudes’ sur 
Aryadeva et son Catuh Pataka, chapitres VIII-XVI,’ Paris, 
1923 ; In Vidhushakhar Bhattacharya’s ‘Mahayanavimsika of 
Nagarjuna’ and Oatuhsataka of Aryadeva, 1931 — vdiich last 
■really developed out of the author’s review on Prof. Vaidya’s 
book ; in Sdaparikatha by Anantanath ' Basu {IHQ 1981, pp. 
28-33) ; in Nairatmyapariprccha by Sujitakiunara Mukhopadliyaya 
(1931) ; in Bignaga’s Pramanasamuecaya (1st chapter) by 
H. E. R. Aij'^engar, Mysore, 1930 ; or in Pandit N. Aij^-yaswamy’s 
Madhyaniakavatara of Oandrakirti, Madhyanikarthasangraha 
of Bhavaviveka, Bhavasankrantisutra and Alarnbanapariksa 
and its Vrtti by Dinnaga . (Adyar Lib. 1942) etc. etc. Of this 
last text, there is a French translation ‘Examen de Fobjet de 
la connaisahoe’ by Susumu Yamaguchi and Henris Meyer, 
Paris, We_may also mention. Dr. V. V. Gokhale’s ‘Aksara- 
satalia’ of Aryadeva, a Madhyamika text -where the Sanskrit 
text is attempted to be restored with the help of Tibetan and 
Chinese. Hastavalaprakarana, a small 'work of Aryadeva, 
containing six verses is given by F. W. Thomas and H. Ui 
in JBAS 1918, pp. 267-310, with the Tibetan and Chinese 
versions. Prof. Etienne Lamotte, a, pupil of the late Prof. 
Poussin, presents to us a critical text of the Tibetan transla- 
tion of Mahayanasangraha, with Yuan Chwang’s Chinese trans- 
lation and. his own annotated French translation. The same 
scholar has also given us, after the Tibetan and Chinese ver- 
sions, Karmasiddhiprakarana (Bruges, 1986) with the trans- 
lation of the 17th chapter of Madhyamakavitti in an appendix. 
E. Obermiller’s translation of a work of Arya Maitreya : ‘The 
sublime science of the Great Vehicle to Salvation’ with a com- 
mentary by Arya Asahga is a manual on Buddhist monism. 
Constanty Begamey edited Bhadramayrikara-vyakarana CWar- 
saw, 1938), one of the minor Eatnakutasutras, where the Buddha 
is represented as the greatest of the magicians. Tibetan trans- 
lations of Vasubandhu’s Karika of Abhidharmako^a and liis 
Bhasya on the same, (B.B. 1917-30) of Das^abhumika and Lanka- 
vatara-sutras, of the works on logic, Nyayamukha, Nyayapravesa, 
Nyayaisindu and Nyayabindutika, of Samanantarasiddhi of 
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Dharmottara -witli Vinitadeva’s commentarv (B.B. XIX), of 
U(^na^-aI■ga by Dharmatrata (edited by Hermann Beckh, 
Berlin, 1911) are some of the important works which are highly 
valuable. to Sanskritists. 


Fresh Discoveries 

As mentioned above, Tibetan Tripitaka is a vast store 
which needs closer examination and which will reveal the 
existence of several works not yet enlisted in the catalogues. 
The great seholar-social-worker_, Rahula Sankrtyayana, visited 
the libraries of several monasteries in Tibet during his frequent 
sojourns and discovered a number of new works, some of which 
proved to be the Sanskrit works considered to be lost to Sanskrit 
language. He discovered copies of Vadanyaya, Vartikalankara 
and Pramanavartika, the first two of which have appeared 
as publications of the Mahabodhisabha, Sarnath, and the latter 
was being published in the Journal of the BOBS (App. to Vol. 
XXIV). Another discovery and identification of a Tibetan frag- 
ment of the Vimuttimagga, corresponding to the third chapter of 
the work and agreeing with the second chapter of the Visuddhi- 
magga, was made by the present w’riter and he read papers 
on the same at the seventh and tenth Oriental Conferences held 
respectively at Baroda and Hyderabad in 1933 and 1941. His 
work on the same is continuing as is indicated by his article on 
‘Washington Manuscript’ in the Annals of the BORI, Poona, 
vol. XXTl parts i-ii, 1941, where he has shown the shorter 
version of the text to be the truer one. 


IV. Chinese 

Now I must turn to Chinese Buddhist studies. Chinese 
is one of the most difficult languages and it requires continuous 
study for years together before one can hope to get a thorough 
mastery over it. Most of the Indian works translated into Chinese 
are Buddhist. There are translations of only two non-Buddhist 
texts — one Dasapadmihl, (Nanjio, 1245) manual of Vai^esika 
Philosophy, translated by Yuan Ohwang (in 648 a.d.). Prof. H. 
Ui has given us an edition of the Chinese text along with his own 
translation with the help of P. W. Thomas (Oriental Trans- 
lation Fund, vol. 24, 1917). The other is Sdhhhifa-kdrikd. 
Prof. Takakusu has given a French Translation of the Chinese 
(Nanjio, 1300) translation of the same bj/- Paramartlia. For 
the Sutras contained in the Chinese Tripitaka, we have, in 
addition to Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese ’rri])itaka (1888), 
Prof. J. Takakusu’s Catalogue of Taisho Tripitaka (Tokyo, 
1929) which contains 20 catalogues published till now. This 
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is very useful in tracing Buddhist texts, either from the name 
of the author or from the title of the text, in Sanskrit, Tibetan, 
. Chinese or Japanese. This same has also been reprinted with 
numerous additions in honour of the first Anniversary of S. 
Mochiziild (Bib. Bouddhique). Further we have now Prof. 
P. 0. Bagchi’s ‘Le Canon Bouddhique en Chine’ vol. I, 1927. 
The second volume also has now been reported to be out. 
Another Catalogue has been issued (Tokyo, 1931) as an ‘Annexe’ 
to the Hobogirin, an encyclopaedic Dictionary of Buddhism. 
It gives a serial list of all the 2184 texts in the 55 volumes of 
the Taisho edition of the Chinese Tripitaka edited by Prof. J. 
■Takakusu and K. Watanabe (1924-29). It gives (1) the index 
of the names and authors of the texts in Japanese^ (trans- 
cribed into Roman characters) (2) the index according to the 
Chinese Radicals, and (3) the Index, in Sanskrit and Pali, of 
‘ the names of texts as well as of authors and translators. A 
chronological table on China is also appended. Another in- 
teresting book for Pali scholars is the ‘Comparative Catalogue 
of the Chinese Agamas and Pali Nikayas’ by Prof. Akanuma 
of Otani University (Nagoya, 1929). He has given a detailed 
comparative table of the Suttas in the Pali Nikayas with the 
corresponding Chinese texts in the Translations of the Agamas, 
and vice versa, with supplements and corrections. 

The Chinese Tripitaka has been published in various 
editions and the edition printed in bold letters from wooden 
blocks seems to have been used by Nanjio for his Catalogue, 
as the references to pages given by him are found to be tallying 
with the existing editions in bold letters prepared from wooden 
blocks. 

Like the Tibetan Tripitaka, the Chinese Tripitaka also 
is a vast store an(h unlike the Tibetan translators, the Clxinese 
translators — except the earlier ones— had an eye more to the 
sense than to the words. So, from the Chinese translations 
alone it does not become easy, to make restorations. 

Translations from Pali 

In this literature also there are several works, which 
may be considered as the Chinese translations or versions of 
Pali texts. Besides the Chinese Agamas referred to above, 
there are Chinese texts corresponding to the Pali Dhammapada, 
Udana (Nanjio, 1353, 1365, 1489 etc.), Itivuttaka (Nanjio, 1821) 

Ihere is also a Japanese Alphabetical. Index of Nanjio ’s Catalogue 
of the Buddist Tripitaka with supplements and corrections, Tokio, 1930, ed. 
by Profe. Tokiwa, Ogiwars and Mine. 
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a few stray Suttas corresponding to those in the Suttanipata, 
especially the Atthaka (Nanjio, 674) and the Parayaua-vaggas 
(see ‘Katam Karaniyam’ in honour of M. Anesaki by his 
pupils, 1934, pp. 289-804; also JPTS 1907). _ There is the 
Chinese version of the Vinaya of the Mulasarvastivadins, closely 
agreing with the Pali Vinaya. Prof. J. Takakusuhas described 
{JPTS, 1905) the ‘Abhidharma Literature of the Sarvastivadins’ 
which may be compared to the books of the Abhidhammapitaka 
of the Pali Tripitaka (see Introduction, p.ixof the Devanagari 
ed. of Dhammasangani bv Profs. Bapat and Wadekar, Poona, 
1940). 

Among the non-canonical texts also, may be mentioned 
Pali Milinda, which has a counterpart in Oilinese translations 
(Nanjio, 1868 ; Nos. 1670a, 16706 of Taisho ed.), which agree 
with only the first three divisions of the present Pali text. 
Prof. M. Nagai drew attention {JPTS 1919) of Pali scholars 
to the Chinese counterpart of Buddhaghosa’s ‘Visuddhimagga’. 
The present writer has worked out this problem of their inter- 
relations in his ‘Vimuttimagga and Visuddhimagga : A com- 
parative study’ (Poona, 1937), where he has given a detailed 
summary of the Chinese text ‘Chie-t’o-tao-lun’ (Vimuttimagga). 
There is another important non-canonical work San-Chie-phi- 
po-sa-lun (Nanjio, 1125) corresponding to the Samantapasadika. 
The writer of this paper is working on the comparative study 
of these two works and it is expected that the result will reveal 
several new points with regard to the mutual relation of these 
two books, as well as the several versions of the Samanta- 
pasadika, before it reached its present voluminous size. At 
any rate, the comparative study of these texts will go a long 
way to settle the textual history of the Pali work. 

Translations from Snnshrit. 

But these Pali books are insignificantly smaller in number 
when compared with the Sanskrit texts having their transla- 
tions in the Chinese Tripitaka. Not a few texts in Sanskrit 
are merely known by their names. The actual texts are ir- 
retrievably lost in India. But they are preserved in Chinese 
or Tibetan, or both, and hence the importance to Indian scholars 
of studying Chinese also. There are Chinese versions of the 
missing chapters of Asvaghosa’s Buddhacarita, of Dignaga’s 
Nyayamukha, of the seven Abhidharma texts of the Sarvasti- 
vadins (Nanjio 1278, 175, 1276, 1281, 1282, 1277 or 1292 etc.,) of 
Vijnaptiinatratasiddlii, a restoration of the first part of which 
has been attempted by Rahula Sankrtyayana with the help of 
Wong Mow Lam, Editor of CEifiese Buddhist {JBOES 'KIK, 

16 
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1933, 72 pages and vol. XX appendix), of Vasnbandhii’s 
Abhidharmako^a-4astra (0-pM-ta-mo-ko-Rho-Iun, Nanjio 1267), 
of Nagarjuna’s Mahayanavims^ika and of other books on logic 
like Upayahrdaya and Tarkasiastra (by Tucci, G08 No. 49). 
Who would not like to have them at least in Chinese trans- 
lations ? 


Central Asian Discoveries. 

Central Asian diseoveries have led to the discovery of 
several Buddhist texts in Prakrit, Buddhist Sanskrit, Chinese, 
Soghdien, Kutchean, Uigurish, and Mongolian languages. A 
survey of these will land us into an endless ocean. And besides 
IJ. N. Ghosal has given us an admirable survey of this Vast 
field (Progress of Indie Studies, Bhandarkar 0. E. Institute, 
1942). I shall barely mention only a few below — Khotanese 
Jatakastava (ed. by Sten Konow), Tun-huang manuscripts in 
Khotanese containing a fragment of a legend of Kaniska and 
of A^vaghosa, fragments of Atanatikasutra (Leipzig, 1919), 
of Kutchean texts (Udanavarga, Udanastotra, Udanalankara 
and Karmavibhahga by Sylvain Levi, Paris 1938, fragments 
of Upayakau^alya mentioned in the Saddharmapundarika 
discovered in Khadlik, Turkish Turfan texts published by Dr. 
W. Bang, Berlin, 1984, Chinese Buddhist Texts in Tibetan 
writing edited by P. W. Thomas to whom we also owe a Buddhist 
Chinese text in Brahrai script {ZDMG 1937, pp. 149), Soghdian 
Vessantarajataka and Soghdian manuscripts preserved in the 
British Museum. 

V. Diotionabibs, Gbamabs and Woed-Intebpbbtations. 

The work of Pali scholars was considerably lightened by the 
publication of the Pali-English Dictionary by T. W. Ehys Da,vids 
and William Stede (1921-22). Though this dictionary has 
greatly removed the handicap that was lieenly felt by Pali 
scholars, J. Charpentier in his review of the same in JUAS 1928, 
pp. 465-57, points out that the etymological ]ia,rt is ■‘such 
that it ought not to appear in any scholarly _work.” Articles on 
Abbhuta, Abhijjhalu, Amacca, Abhassar.a, Aloka, TJcea. TJssolhi 
are, sayshe, iunazing to use a very moderate expression. A 
beginning of another Dictionary, ‘A Critical Pah Dictionary' 
continued from-Trenckner’s beginnings by Andersoii and Bmifeli 
has been already made and nine parte have appeared till 1938. 
The work has not completed even the first letter, a. The 
reprint of Jaschke’s Tibetan English Dictionary has been already 
referred to a above. The publication of Dr. P. 0. Bagchi's 
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‘Deux Lexique Sanskrit Chinois I,’ 1929, and 2nd vol. 1937 
are of great interest to Chineso Buddliist scholars. Prof. 
SunitikumSra Ckatterjee lias described tlie importance of tbese 
two works by Li-yen and I-tsing, respectively {NIA ii. pp. 
741-47), in that they reveal the peculiarities of the Buddhist 
Sanskrit of the regions to the North-v/est of India and of the 
regions in Central Asia on the one hand, and of the Gangetio 
plane in the Eastern India on the other. Li-yen’s Sanskrit 
was of the former type, while that of I-tsing was of the latter. 
Obermiller’s ‘Indices Terboruin, Pibetan-Sanskrit and Sanskrit- 
Tibetan’, of the Nyayabindu and the Nyayabindutika (B.B., 
1928) and Eahder’s Glossary of the Sanskrit, Tibetan, Mongolian 
and Chinese versions of the Dasabhuinikasutra will be found 
very useful by students of Buddhism. A study of Tibetan 
and Chinese equivalents by Walter Simon, reprinted from 
‘Mitteilungen des Seminars fur Orientalischen Sprachen’ Bd. 
XXXII. Hft. 1, 1930, would be most welcome by students of 
Tibetan and Chinese. ‘A Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist Terms’ 
by W. E. Soothill and L. Hdous (London, 1937) will be consi- 
dered as a good step in the direction of an ideal work to be 
expected from the co-operative efforts of several scholars. A step 
in that direction has been already taken by the organisers of the 
Hobogirin — an encyclopiedic Dictionary after the Chinese and 
Japanese sources under the direction of Profs. Takakusu and 
Prof. Sylvain Levi (1929 ff.). Priedrich Weller’s Chinesiche 
Dharmasahgraha (Leipzig, 1928) and the Tokyo edition of the 
Mahavyutpatti (edited by Sakaki, 1926) with a Sanskrit index 
will be found to be inciispensable. A Devarlagari edition of 
the Abhidhanappadipika was published by Muni Jinavijayaji 
(Poona, 1924). A Bengali edition of the same had also appeared 
in Calcutta. And last but the most important work 
as a reference book is Malalaseker’s Dictionary of Pali Proper 
Names. The editor deserves our warmest encomium for carry- 
ing out single-handed a work of this type. ‘ We can imagine 
what an enormous labour it must have involved for years 
together. It has tremendously helped the workers in the field 
of Buddhist studie,s. Plelmer Smith’s edition of the Saddaniti 
1928-29 ff, (excellent editions of which in Sinhalese and Burmese 
characters are already available), and of which the index is 
yet to come, wordd also be welcomed by Euiopean workers in 
this field. 

As regards word-study we may refer to a few articles 
such as those of E. H. Johnston {JBA8 1931, pp. ' 565-92), 
or of Dr. A. K. Ooomaraswamy in the ‘Harvard- Journal of 
Asiatic Studies’ (Vol. IV, 1989) or on Akincanna in NIA 
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(iii. 1-16). We may also add the following list which will 
be found to be interesting ;— 


Antaraghara 

Thinamiddlaa 


Tadi " 

Middha 

Abhidhamma, Abhi- 
vinaya 
Pannakara 

Yattbi in Mabavafnsa 
Vardhamana 

■■■ '■ 3> ■ 

Soblianika 
Akkheyya (Pali) 
Bilanga-dutiya 

Syndanika 


by Prof. P. W Bapat 

>3 >> 9 ) 

99 99 99 99 

„ Edgerton 

Miss I. B. Horiisr 
P. Thieme 

N arendranath Law 
E. H. Johnston 

Dr. A. K. Cooinara- 
.swaniy 

G. H. de-A-Wijesekara 
Dr. S. M. Katre 
Sylvain L6vi 

Sylvain L6vi 


in NIA i. 81-82 
in F. W. Thomas Comme- 
moration Vol. pp. 4-18 
in Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
Commemoration Vol. 
pp. 249-58 

in NIA i. 607-10 

in IHQ 1941, pp. 291-310 
in ZDMG 1939, 129-132 

in IHQ 1931, pp. 571 
in JRAS 1931, pp. 665- 
592; 1939, p. 699 

in 0.sbasiatisohe Zeitsorift, 
Nf. iv. 1927-28, pp. 
181-82 

in IHQ, 1941, pp. 202 ff. 
in IHQ, xi, p. 199 

in Melanges Anesaki pp, 
84-95 

in Grierson Commemo- 
ration Vol. 


VI. Literaey Histories. 

Several new works have appeared by way of giving more 
information about Buddhist literature. On the lines of ‘Pali 
Literature of Burma’ (1909) by Mabel Bode, Dr. G. P. Malalsekera 
has given us ‘Pali Literature of Oeylon’ (1928). ‘A History 
of Pali Literature’ in two volumes (1938) by Dr. B. 0. Law 
appeared and the- author has given us there a detailed idea 
of the contents of the Pali Literature, both canonical and non- 
canonical. English Translation of Winternitz’s Plistory of 
Indian Literature, part ii, by Miss Shilavati Ketkar and Miss 
Kohn (1986), subatantially revised by the Author, has con- 
siderably lightened the work of non-German-knowing Indian 
students. Taranath’s ‘History of Buddhism in India’ is being 
given in its English garb, from its German translation by Schief- 
ner, in IHQ 1928, 80, 31 etc., and the most interesting and 
highly valuable ‘History of Buddhism’ (Chos-hbyung) by the 
Tibetan writer, Bu-ston, has been translated by Obermiller and 
published in the ‘Materialien zur Kunde des Buddhismus’ by 
Prof. Walleser (1981-32). The very scholastic and the systematic 
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handling by the editor has made the work highly usefal for enr 
knowledge of the Buddhist Sanskrit and Tibetan Literature. 
Dr. B. 0. Law’s ‘Buddliist Studies’, ‘Studies in the Apadana’ 
(Bombay BBAS xiii. 23ff), ‘Study of the Alahavastu (with a 
supplement)’ 1930, and his latest ‘Ancient Tribes of India’ 
(Bhandarkar Oriental Series, vol. IV, 1943) utilizing every 
available information on the subject, have all added to our 
knowledge. Dr. Nalinaksha Dutta has given us the account 
of the Beliefs of the Mahasahghikas, Sarvastivadms and Sam- 
mitiyas in IHQ (1939, pp. 90-100 for instance). His article on 
Dhammasangani (liJQ 1989, pp. 845-72) is worth a perusal, 
although his statements about the chronological relations of 
the different parts of the book are not acceptable. The present 
writer and Prof. B. D. Vadekar have put forth a contrary 
view as far as the Nikkhepakanda is concerned (Intro, to 
Dhs. p. xv-xvi). We have, in our Introduction to our latest book 
Atthasalini (1942), pp. xxxiii-xxxv, raised the problem of the 
authorship of several commentaries that are ascribed to Buddha- 
ghosa by tradition. This problem was mooted by Prof, D. 
Kosambi in his edition of the Visuddhimagga (In trod, xiv-xv) 
published in the Bharatiyavidyabhavana Series, already referred 
to above (p. 107). We have proved by various arguments that 
the tradition of ascribing to Buddhaghosa all the commentaries 
that are not definitely assigned to Dhamrnapala cannot be 
accepted as reliable. We have shown (xxxiii-xxxv) that 
by a comparison of the present text of the Vinaya-Atthakatha, 
the Samantapasadika, with its Chinese version, it can be proved 
that the former seems to have gradually grown in size during 
several centuries and that there are irreconcilable reference 
to, one another in all these Atthakathas wrongly ascribed to 
Buddhaghosa. 

VII. LtTERAEY Problems. 

There is also the problem of two or more Buddhaghosas. 
In the Atthasalini, introductory stanzas, the author says that 
he has been writing the book at the request of a Bhikkhu, 
Buddhaghosa by name (Bhikkhuna Buddhaghosena sakkaecam 
abhiyacito). Prof. B. M. Barua {IG 1934, pp. 294-95) }iad 
pointed out the same fact about two Buddhaghosas by referring 
to the Nigamanagatha of the Vibhanga-Atthakatha, Saminoha*^ 
vinodani, (yacito thitagunena yatina— -Buddhaghosena). An- 
other Buddhaghosa is credited with Padyacudamani, a Sanskrit 
Kavya (Madras Govt. Oriental Series 1921). 

Mrs. Ehys Davids adumbrated a new theory of the author- 
ship of Milindapanha, that of author editing the conver- 
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(iii. 1-16). We may also add the following list which will 
be found to be interesting :— 

Antaragliara by Prof. P. V. Bapat in NIA i. 81-82 

Tbinamiddba „ „ „ „ in P- W. Thomas Comme- 

moration Vol. pp. 4-18 

Tadi „ „ „ » in Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 

Commemoration Vol. 
pp. 249-68 

Middha „ Edgerton in NIA i. 607-10 

Abhidhamma, Abhi- 

vinaya Miss I. B. Horner in IHQ 1941, pp. 291-310 

Pannakara P. Thieme in ZDMG 1939, 129-132 

Yatthi in Mahavarasa Narendranafch Law in IHQ 1931, pp. 671 

Vardhamana E. H. Johnston in JRAS 1931, pp. 665- 

592; 1939, p. 699 

„ „ Dr. A. K. Coomara- in 0.stasiatische Zeitscrift, 

swaray Nf. iv. 1927-28, pp. 

. 181-82 

Sobhanika G. H. de-A-Wijesekara in IHQ, 1941, pp. 202 If. 

Akkheyya (Pali) Dr. S. M. Katre in IHQ, xi, p. 199 

Bilanga-dutiya Sylvain L4vi in Melanges Anesaki pp. 

84-95 

Syndanika Sylvain L6vi in Grierson Commemo- 

ration Vol. 

VI. Litbr.\rt Histories. 

Several new works have appeared by way of giving more 
information, about Buddhist literature. On the lines of ‘Pali 
Literature of Burma’ (1909) by Mabel Bode, Dr. G. P. Malalsekera 
has given us ‘Pali Literature of Ceylon’ (1928). ‘A History 
of Pali Literature’ in two volumes (1933) by Dr. B. 0. Law 
appeared and the' author has given us there a detailed idea 
of the contents of the Pali Literature, both canonical and non- 
canonical. English Translation of Winternitz’s History of 
Indian Literature, part ii, by Miss Shilavati Ketkar and Miss 
Kohn (1936), subatantially revised by the Author, has con- 
siderably lightened the work of non-German-knowing Indian 
students. Taranath’s ‘History of Buddhism in India’ is being 
given in its English garb, from its German translation by Schief- 
ner, in IHQ 1928, 80, 31 etc., and the most interesting and 
highly valuable ‘History of Buddhism’ (Chos-hbyung) by the 
Tibetan writer, Bu-ston, has been translated by Obermiller and 
published in the ‘Materiahen zur Kunde des Buddhismus’ by 
Prof. Walleser (1931-32). The very scholastic and the systema tip 
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handling by the editor has made the work highly useful for our 
knowledge of the Buddhist Sanskrit and Tibetan Literature. 
Dr. B. C. Law’s ‘Buddhist Studies’, ‘Studies in the Apadana’ 
(Bombay BBA8 xiii. 23ff), ‘Study of the Mahavastu (with a 
supplement)’ 1930, and his latest ‘Ancient Tribes of India’ 
(Bhandarkar Oriental Series, voL TV, 1943) utilizing every 
available information on the subject, have all added to our 
knowledge. Dr. Nalinaksha Dutta has given us the account 
of the Beliefs of the Mahasarighikas, Sarvastivadins and Sam- 
mitiyas in liSQ (1939, pp. 90-100 for instance). His article on 
Dhammasangani (IRQ 1989, pp. 345-72) is worth a perusal, 
although his statements about the chronological relations of 
the different parts of the book are not acceptable. The present 
writer and Prof. B. D. Vadekar have put forth a contrary 
view as far as the Nikkhepakanda is concerned (Intro, to 
Dhs. p. xv-xvi). AVehave, in our Introduction to our latest book 
Atthasalini (1942), pp. xxxiii-xxxv, raised the problem of the 
authorship of several commentaries that are ascribed to Buddha- 
ghosa by tradition. This problem was mooted by Prof. D, 
Kosambi in his edition of the Visuddhimagga (Introd. xiv-xv) 
published in the Bharatiyavidyabhavana Series, already referred 
to above (p. 107). We have proved by various arguments that 
the tradition of ascribing to Buddhaghosa all the commentaries 
that are not definitely assigned to Dhanimapala cannot be 
accepted as reliable. We have shown (xxxiii-xxxv) that 
by a comparison of the present text of the Yinaya-Atthakatha, 
the Samantapasadika, with its Chinese version, it can be proved 
that the former seems to have gradually grown in size during 
several centuries and that there are irreconcilable reference 
to, one another in all these Atthakathas wrongly ascribed to 
Buddhaghosa. 

• • m ■ 

VII. Literaby Peoblbms. 

There is also the problem of two or more Buddhaghosas. 
In the Atthasalini, introductory stanzas, the author says that 
he has been writing the book at the request of a Bhiklthu, 
Buddhaghosa by name (Bhikkhuna Buddhaghosena sakkaccam 
abhiyacito). Prof. B. M. Barua {IC 1934, pp. 294-95) had 
pointed out the same fact about two Buddhaghosas by referring 
to the Nigamanagatha of the Vibhanga-Atthakatha, Sammoha- 
vinodani, (yaeito thitagunena yatina — Buddhaghosena). An- 
other Buddhaghosa is credited with Padyacudamaiii, a Sanskrit 
Kavya (Madras Govt. Oriental Series 1921). 

Mrs. Ehys Davids adumbrated a new theory of the author- 
ship of Milindapanha, that of one author editing the conver- 
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ocaya’ is handled by Anukula Chandra Baneijee {IHQ 1941, 
pp/ 121-4^, who maintains that there were two works of this 
name by Santideva and Nagarjuna and there is the authority 
of Bu-ston for the same. 

VIII. Philosophic A ii Problems. 

There have been several attempts to dive at the original 
teaching of the Buddha. Several scholars, as remarked at the 
beginning of this paper, have made an attempt to treat Buddh- 
ism with the background of the Upanisads and Hermann_ Olden- 
berg and J. Przyluski have dealt -with the question in ‘Die 
Lehre den Upanisaden und die Anfange des Buddhismus’ (1915) 
and ‘Bouddhisme et Dpanisad’ {BEFEO 1932) respectively. 
Dr. Maryla Falk in her ‘Nairatmya and Karman’ {IHQ 1940, 
pp. 647-82) and her latest ‘Namarupa and Dharmarupa’ (Cal. 
tJni. publication, 1942) has exhibited the same tendency. Prof. 
Vidhushekhar Bhattaoharya in his numerous short notes ap- 
pearing in Journals does the same thing. In his ‘Evolution 
of Vijfianavada {IHQ 1934, pp. 1-11) he traces tbe origins to 
the Upanisads. Helmuth Von (^asenapp has written' {NIA i. 
128 £f) on ‘Buddhism in Kathaka Upanisad’. Mrs. Ehys 
Davids, also, has turned to them and has found support from 
them to her neAv interpretation of the original teaching of the 
Buddha. Vidhusliekliar Bhattaoharya in iiis'^Basic Conception 
of Buddhism’ (Adharchandra Mukerjee Lectures, Cal. Uni. 
1932 ) has made an attempt to show that the Buddha found 
out that the suffering could cease by the extinction of desire. 
Mrs. Ehys Davids was, with a rehgious missionary .zeal, ham- 
mering out, in season and out of season, — -and what else would 
you say when she expressed her pet theories even while re- 
viewing books of others ? — that the present Pali texts, although 
they are the oldest of the available authorities on Buddhisni, 
do not represent the original teaching of the Buddha, but that; 
the.y are the later monkish attempts of re-editing the teachings 
of the Buddha. She was lately repeating the same thing , in 
her numerous books and contributions to learned Journals. 
In ‘Buddhism not originally a Negative Gospel’ (liibbert Journal 
1928),.‘Sakya or Buddhist Origins’ .(1981), ‘Growth of Not-Man 
in Buddhism’ (IHQ 1928) etc. etc., she insisted that the Buddha 
could not have taught the denial of the. soul— and that as a 
successful world-teacher how could he have taught this negative 
doctrine which is. not likely to enthuse his followers with 
any ,new spirit. She. enumerates as many as eleven ‘Nets’-— 
things he will not have taught 1939-40, vol. ii, 188-89). She 

believes that wpite of the present ’Pall 
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texts,, if subiected to historical and textual cnticism, do reveal 
several what she calls left-ins’, which give an idea of the original 
tLchiii of Sakya Buddha. She thinks that the priestly theoiy 
has degraded the sublime nature of man who, according 
hex intl'pretation of the' teaching of the Buddha, J^s capable 
of progressing. With this definite theory firmly fixed in her 
mind, she tries to find the left-ins’ wh ch would support her 
in her original imagined teaching of the Buddha. And s e 
reads, perhaps, too much in passages, which may 
have aW philosophical significance. In her Overlooked Pah 
RntH’ (JIMS 1983, pp. 329-34) she refers to a passage from 

TitanipHa, No;40-TW 5dhipateyy«^^ 
lokidllipateyvam, dhammadhipateyyam . She finds here the 
negation of ''‘non-soul’ theory, _ which she considers io 
been fabricated by the Buddhist monks m opposition to the 
original teaching of the Sakya Buddha. Though she is sup- 
norted in her new theory by her colleague and successor Miss 
I B Horner, the author of ‘Early Buddhist Theory of Man 
Perfeoted' (1986), V Pr. _ A K. CoomarMwamy m ta 
‘Ee-interpretation of Buddhism (NIA ii 576-90), Mr. E. H. ^ 

Johnston in a review of her recent 'pb^50?-07) 

that it was revised), aptly remarks {JBA8 1937, pp. 5U5 U/j 
that the author’s view has substantially changed and that 
few scholars agree with, her conclusions which she seems to 
arrive at by intuition. She finds different strata m a sutta 
where other competent authorities see none. Prof. Louis de 
•la Vallee Poussin, on the other hand, observes m his article 
‘The Atman in the Pali Canon’ {IG ii. 823-24) that it is not 
beyond the range of possibilities that ‘a few Buddhist philo- 
sonhers of the early ages admitted a transcendent Atman 
There are a few documents which may be interpreted to support 
the theory, but there are mmy which deny it. _ Hence he makes 
a very cautious remark : “We do not sin by imprudence when 
we consider as relatively late the canonical tenet of the negation 
of a' self” (ibid. p. 822). Dr. Maryla Ealk tries to explain, with 
the iielp of -the Upani?adic interpretation, what to severM 
annears to be the antinomy of Nairatmya and Karman (IHQ 
1Q40 nn 647-82). Theodore Stcherbatsky, however, is qmte 
firm ’and while enumerating the different traits of Buddhism, 
puts the ‘denial of soul’ as the very first Doctrine of the Buddha, 
{BS08 VI, pp. 867-96). . 






Over another riddle of Buddhism, several authors have 
ged their brains, pr. B. C. Law has gi-yen Aspeots_ of 
na’ (IG ii 827-48), while Mrs. Ehys Davids in Historical 
ts of Nirvana’ {IG ii, 537-47) has found an early predecessor, 
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attha, of Nirvana. Louis de la Vallee Poussin^ has 'written a 
special monograph on the same (1925), in reviewing which Prof. 
Stcherbatshy was prompted to write what ultimately 
into ‘The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana’ (Lenmngrad, 1920 
accompanied by his masterly introduction treating, in a his- 
torical manner, the interpretation of tht^i highest meal or the 
Buddliists in various schools such as Vaibhasikas and the hke, 
Sautrantilias, Madhyamakas and Yogaoaras. In spite of tnio 
marvellous treatment, one cannot help remarking that as in his 
‘Central Conception of Buddhism’ (Petrograd, 1923), here, too, 
the author does not show any signs of having used, at any rate 
fully, the Pali sources of information on the subject. But 
who can attain perfection in the treatment of that which has 
been universally recognised and acclaimed indescribable, 
beyond the comprehension of worldly men ? Has it not been 
said : — 

Bhavaragaparetehi bhav asotanusarihi 

Maradheyyanupannehi nayaih dhammo su-sambudho^ 

“This Dhamma (Nibbana) is not easy to be understood 
by people, who are attached to worldly life, who are- moving 
with the w'orldly stream and. wdio are (still) within the sphere 
of Mara (the Evil Spirit).’’ 

■ IX. Conclusion. 

But we must stop. We cannot expect to exhaust the 
various aspects of Buddliisin. There is a relieving feature, 
noted in recent days, of the bright prospect of a better under- 
standing of Buddhism. Societies like the Mahabodhi Society 
of Calcutta, of Sarnath, and the Buddha Society of Bombay 
have sprung up. Interest in Buddhist studies is being increas- 
ingly taken by Indian Universities. Calcutta University is, 
by far, the leading University in this field. Vi^vabharati 
University and its newly-started branch of Chinese studies- 
oarried under the auspices of Cheena Bhavana have great possi- 
bilities. Though . Bombay University could not do much in 
this field having no research Dep:t. connected with_ this branch 
of studies, its constituent colleges like the St. Xavier s College, 
Bombay, the College, Baroda, and Pergusson College, Poona, 
have been doing the work of Buddhist studies by maintaining 
the Department of Pali. Thanks are particularly due to the 
life-member-coiiductors of the Pergusson College, for being 
the first in the field of proytding for the teaching of Pali and 
all credit of Bud.dhist 8ttidi« ;|:aj Bombay University reaUy 
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PEESIDENTIAL ADDEESS : PEAKEITS AND JAINISM 

By 

Db. H. L. Jain, ll.b., d- L it*-' 

Professor of Sanskrit, Harris College, Nagpur. 


My Colleagues and Eeibnds, 


If I were to confess that I did not deserve the honour 
done to me by my election as President of the Prakrit and 
Jainism Section of this Conference, it would mean a reflection 
on the judgement of those who made the choice. And if I 
say that their choice has been fit md proper, it may amount 
to self-conceit. Here is then a dilemma, and the way that 
suggests itself to me out of it is that I should not worry about 
the merits of the case now, but bow to the decision hke a true 
soldier, thank you all for the very kind honour done to me 
and then proceed straight to discharge the duties of the omce 
imposed upon me. 


2. But as I begin to do so, my heart is pressed down 
with sorrow for the loss that we have sustained in the field 
of scholarship during the last two years by the cruel hand of 
death. Brahmachari Shitalprasadji renounced all his family 
interests at an early age and devoted himself to the service 
of the community with all his mite. He made extensive 
tours through out the country, edited the J aina-Mitra and, ^ 
in addition, wrote or translated some book every year till he * 
passed away at the age of sixty-three on January 6th, 1942. 
Vidya Varidhi Barrister Champat Eai was well known through 
out the country as well as outside, as the author of the Key 
of Knowledge and many other books explaining the Jaina 
philosophy in its most universal form. He was the founder 
of the Digambara Jaina Parishad, the Eishabha Library in 
London and the Sohanlal Bankerai Jaina Academy of Wisdom 
and Culture at Delhi. He ended his career of great hterary 
and social service at the age of sixty -nine on the 2nd June, 
1942. We feel Dr. V. S. Sukthankar’s loss particularly keenly 
because it was so sudden and untimely. We all know him as 
the great editor of the Mahabharata, but what connected him 
with our sphere of studies was his thesis on Sakatayana’s gram- 
mar and Ms contribution on Bhasa’s Prakrit. Only the other 
day we received the shocking news of the death of a very great 
oriental scholar, Sir Aurel ItGM. * Prom amongst the 
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valuable contributions of that veteran scholar our branch ot 
study was particnlarly indebted to hira tor bis ^ ^ 

larse^ number of Kharosthi documents from Cl inese Turkistau, 
which have since been published and translated and la've eea 
proved to be written in a form of Praltrit. Ihe hrieso shomc 
that we have received is the iflost untimely ana sudden death 
of Prof. H. B. Gandhi. He was a brilliant student and a very 
promising scholar. He was first a professor of Ardhamaga i 
at M. T. B.' College, Surat, and later on joined the statl ot bt. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay. He died -on the 24th Noveiiibei, 
1943 at the young age of 27. Even then he has left behind 
more than a' dozen contributions to Prakrit studies simh as 
A Slndy of ArdM-MdgculU Grammar (Surat, 19‘o8), Baya Pasem 
Suila with English translation and introduction on the Jaiirn 
Agama (Surat, 1988), Pma-gaiia-pq)ia-sam,gaka (Limbdi, 194U) 
and Pdia-husima-vidld. Now all that vce can do is t o conso .e 
ourselves in the thought that though these 
departed from us in their body, they have hit behind for us 
a killiant record of work which should continue to guide and 
inspire us in the field of knowledge and lesearch. 

3. It is a matter of gratification to all of us that oriental 
studies, and amongst them the study of the languages and 
religions of our country, -have taken great strides during the 
last one century. The Vedic. and the Pauramc-rehgions as well 
as the Brahmanic Sanskrit literature have been vastly studied 
and explored and facilities for this now exist m all our uni- 
versities as well as in the important universities of the rest 
of the world. Buddhistic and Pali studies also caught the 
* attention of scholars pretty early during this period, as a result 
of which most of that literature has been published and ex- 
plored. But, unfortunately, the same has not_ been the case 
with Jainism and the Prakrit languages and literature which 
have been mostly associated with it. It is not necessary tor 
me to dilate upon the importance of these studies on the one 
hand and the neglect from which they have suffered so tar 
on the other, because that has been done qmte adequately by 
ray worthy predecessors in this office. In particular, my 
immediate predecessor Dr. A. N. Upadhye in his speech at 
the last session of the Conference had very thoroughly surveyed 
the position of the Prakrits and the work that had been carried 
out so far in the field. All that I find necessary today is to 
remind ourselves of the same. But consequent upon the re- 
distribution of the sections of the Conference which has brought 
into existence an independent section for Prakrit and Jainism, 
*t is pecoss^ry for w to emptosise the iinportaiico of tm lattor 
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branch of our studies. Jainism has played a great part in 
the cultural development of our country and has produced 
an imperishable mark upon our religious and social institutions 
as well as our art and literature. The philosophy that it has 
given us is in many ways unique. As there is no Creator ac- 
cording to the Jai'na philosophy to bring into- existence life 
and universe or to direct the phenomenal world, it had to build 
up a very thorough and detailed doctrine of Kama such as 
no other philosophy that recognises it in principle has cared 
to work out. Since there was no personal God to look to for 
mercy and protection, the basic principle on which society 
had to be organised was ‘Live and let live’, and the principle 
had to be most carefully explained in order to make it practi- 
cable for the individual. Since individuals are bound to differ 
in their mental outlook and environments, a breadth of vision 
had to- be promoted and a well defined but graded system of 
self purification had to be provided. It is in this way that 
Jainism at its earliest stages came to hold that doctrine of 
Karma which may be said to be perfect in its own way, preached 
Ahimsa in a manner that would enable the individual to live 
and grow without serious clashes and conflicts with his fellow 
beings, developed the wonderful system of Syddmda and Ane- 
Mnta that would harmonise seemingly warring ideas and views, 
and evolved a unique system of self purification in the form 
of Gun.astMnas. Unfortunately, these aspects of Jainism have 
not received that serious attention of the modern scholars 
which they deserve. The irony of the situation is that those 
who study the system deeply are as a rule ignorant of the present 
day methods of interpretation and exposition, while those who 
are conversant with these methods do not generally get the 
opportunity or have the will to make a thorough study of the 
system. 

4. The result of this ignorance on the one hand and 
apathy on the other has been very calamitous. Even today 
we are not agreed as to what the original creed of Mahdvwa, 
who first preached the doctrine and organised the community, 
was. We do not exactly know why his original teachings as 
arranged in the Twelve Angas by his immediate disciple Gautama 
were gradually forgotten or became woefully mutilated. When 
and how the two great sections of the community — the Digam- 
baras and the Svetambaras — separated from each other is 
still a matter of controversy and wild imagination. The greatest 
teachers such as Bhadrabahu and Kundakundacarya cannot yet 
be assigned to any definite period of time, and opinions on 
• the point differ, not only within lie limit of a century or two, 
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but by several centuries. One would, for example, put Bbadra- 
bahu in the fourth century b.o., while another would place 
Viim in the fifth century a.b. How the various Ganas and 
Gacchas amongst the monks and the castes and commumties 
among the laymen came into existence and on what differences 
they flourished for centuries is a matter of pure imagmation 
and conjecture. What attempts, if any, were ever made to 
unify the community, we do not know. And the wonder of 
it is that all this darkness prevails, not because we possess no 
light in the form of the proper evidence, but only because, 
l am sure, we have not yet cared to examme our literary heritage 
in the right manner. Look at the condition of om records ! 
No big attempt has so far been made to collect all the avaflabie 
inscriptions together, to say nothing of undertaking fresh ex- 
plorations. A very large part of the literatme is still locked up 
in out-of-the-way cellars and stores beyond the reach of an 
average aspirant. No serious effort has been made even to cata- 
logue the manuscripts thoroughly. Whatever hteratme has been 
published is for the most part poorly edited, and nmnerous 
texts still appear without any kind of introduction ot indexes, 
which makes their use for scholarly purposes difficult and 
sometimes valueless. Want of a good dictionary of the Jama 
technical terms continues to be a serious hanfficap for one who 
may for the first time venture to study the hterature. These 
defects could be rectified satisfactorily and soon only by the 
combined efforts of the society, and it is high time that a well 
organised effort should be made in the direction. 

The Prakrit language of different periods and provinces, 
which is richly preserved in Jaina literature only, is most im- 
portant from the point of view of its bearing opon our modern 
languages. But most of our Universities and Oolto have 
not been able to start teaching the Prakrits or make Praknts 
available as a basic study for those who seek post-graduate 
degrees in modern Indian languages. I a,m glad to be able 
to say that the Benares Hindu Umversity is not gmlty of this 
crime though the present position with regard to Prakrit studies 
needs’ improvement here also. Formerly, the Sanskrit courses 
in M A. used to include a paper in Praknts also, and even in 
the B A the Prakrit in the prescribed drama was taught as 
Prakrit But unfortunately this sound practice has gradually 
disappeared from almost aU the Universities with the result 
that our graduates in Sanskrit are practically blank about the 
Prakrits. I feel that the old practice deserves to be revived. 

5, Thus, a big organised attempt has been lacking in many 
directions in the field of literature and education pertainittg 
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to Prakrits and Jainism. Individual efforts of a limited nature 
have, however, not been wanting. On the contrary, they have 
been growing during recent years, and when we co-ordinate 
them properly they reveal a remarkable progress all round. 
So, I shall now try to draw your kind attention to the work 
which our colleagues have carried out in various directions 
so far as it has come to my notice, since my predecessor in 
this office reported to you on the subject two years ago. 

6. To begin with the texts and translations of the Jaina 
Agamas, Pt. Beohardas in his Mahamra Vdnl (Sasta Sahitya 
Mandal, Delhi, 1942) has presented to us 845 Prakrit verses 
from the Jaina Agamas and' has classified them under 22 heads 
according to their subject matter. A Hindi translation is 
given on the page opposite. The work is well designed to give 
an idea of the broad principles of Jainism. The chief defect 
of the work is that the source of each verse has not been indi- 
cated. The Nandi Sutra text with Sanskrit chdyd and Hindi 
translation by Hastimalla Muni has become available in a neat 
and handy volume (Satara, 1942). Upadhyaya Atmaramji in 
the Punjab has translated many of the Prakrit Sutras into 
Hindi and the second volume of the Uttar ddhyayana was pub- 
lished during this period (V. S. 1998). 

Outside the canonical literature, the 5ih Karma Grantha 
called Sataka has been very well presented with a comprehensive 
Hindi explanation by Pt. Kailashchandra Shastri (Agra, 1942). 
Points of contact and dissimilarity between the Digambara 
and Svetambara writers ‘on the subject of Karma philosophy 
have been drawn attention to, and the introduction is well 
designed to make the doctrine of Karma intelligible to all. 
I understand that the 6th Karma Grantha, Sattarid, is being 
similarly translated by Pt. Phulehandra Shastri. Die Lehre 
Vom Karman by Dr. G-lasenapp has been translated from 
German into English under the title The Doctrine of Karman 
in Jaina Philosophy by Mr. G. Barry Gifford and has been 
published under the editorship of Prof. H. E. Kapadia (Pannalal 
Charity Fund, Bombay, 1942). The work is mainly based 
upon the six Karma Granthas and is the first accurate and 
comprehensive presentation of the Jaina Karma philosophy 
in English. 

7. Of the Digambara Jaina Agama the publication of 
the_ first three volumes of Sathhanddgarna of Puspadanta and- 
Bhutabali together with the commentary Dhavald of Virasena 
with a Hindi, translation under my editorship was already 
noticed, by my predecessor. I have been able to complete 
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Se'Torht trt Jl^/^oluTe^-ond of this 

exnaus i -nress as soon as arrangements foi me 

rurei;^tbbe »n|site ^«^Hy 

in to if seventy 

|''%trilSaka“£gtatSVe'C 

Pateia of KmdakUndnofe^^^^^^^^ 

been pubtohed in ‘ gi,nvat 2468), while M'- J*®** 

p“sb ta traSiatod into Wm the EijW nh^s of Kunda- 
kundaearya (BeM ,1942). 

R Other Prakrit texts that have appeared are as • 

Ti n Sarkar’s Sehd Inscriptions bearing on Indian Histoiy 
^‘d hlpili'^aiion Vol. I (Calcutta University)' gives a goo 
and v p ^ ]^rit records which deserve a careful 

perspective of tl e earg wamx. . 

f'"‘‘='TvTlI with'the hitherto unpublished ooinmentap of 
&SittaW ta been edited by J^disMal State: 

(Oriental College llagasiM, 

ta given to ^ sm y SirianiU-lmmm of KrsnaHla- 
‘\®““h«tau'nub£hed “Bharatiya Vidya (yol III, part i) 
'9ori"anito of Srikantha, Chapter I, m the Bombay 
and /VTT o' ' Sent. 1948). Shri Jinavijayaji s 

^Si of f very iSSsIng work DMrtahhydna, to which 
TV^ -Unadhye has added a critical essay dealing, amongst many 
® 'fni^Ss with the Prakrit dialect and style of the work, 
iftompletely printed and may be expected to be published 
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soon by Muni Jinavijayaji. Dr. Upadhye’s edition of Candm- 
leklid is sure to be eagerly looked forward to by all lovers of 
Prakrit literature, because it is a SaUaka, the like of wliieh is 
so far known to us only in Eajasekbara’s KarpuramaTijari. 
The printing of this most interesting and valuable work' haus 
started and let us hope that it will be completed soon by llie 
efforts, again, of Muni Jinavijaya.Ji. LUdvatl is yet another 
work, the edition of which Dr. Upadhye has in hand. It is 
one -of the best artistic poems in Pralirit and is repeatedly 
referred to in rhetorical works of Bhojadeva and Hemacandra. 
Several manuscripts of the work have been secured and collated 
by the skilled editor already, and arrangejuents have been 
made for its publication also. I am sure all my colleagues 
share with me the eagerness to, get these works as quick as 
possible. 


9, In the field of the Apabhraih^as, Dr. Shahidullah 
has edited 82 Dohds ot Siddlia Kanupa and translated the same 
into Bengali (Sahitya Parishad Patrika, Vol. 49, No. 1). Kdma- 
kandall published in the GaekWar Oriental Series is an interesting 
work for the study of post Ai)abhramsa, and so also is Cunadia 
consisting of 81 stanzas composed during the 16th century 
(V. S. 1576) by Vinayacandra, the pupil of Balac^ndra of the 
Mathura Samgha at Giripura ruled by king Ajaya, and pub- 
lished by Pt. Dipacandra Pandya in his article on Cumdi 
Grantha (Anekanta V, 6-7). Pt. Parmananda Shastri has 
brought to our notice a new work Sdntindha-cariu in 18 chapters 
composed by Mahindu son of Illaraja at Yoginipura (De lhi ) 
during the reign of the Mughal emperor Babar in V. S. 1587 
(Anekanta, V, 6-7). In another article the same writer makes 
mention of no less than 28 Apabhrain^a works • composed by 
the well known poet Baidhu, manuscripts of which exist at 
Delhi, Bombay and Nagaur. The period of the poet’s literary 
activity is shown "to be from V. S. 1497 to 1521 (Anekanta, 
V, 12). In ihy article on some recent finds of Apabhramsa 


Literature published in the Nagpur University Journal (No, 8, 
Dec. 1942i information has been cpiven a.hont five A naKtu-amce. 


Dec. 1942) information has been given about five Apabhramsa 
poems, namely, Pajjimm-kaha, of Simha (prob. 12th cent), 
Suhumdla-cariu of Sirihara (11th cent.), Ghakkammovaesa of 
Amarakirti (12tb cent.) Amwaya-rayam-Pdiu of Lakkhana 
(13th cent,), and -N emindha-carm of Lakharnadeo (earlier than 
1458). Mr. A. S. Gopani in his article on Mahesvarasurr’s 
Jndnapanca7iiikaM assigns that work to not later than the 
11th century and has analysed its contents which consist of 
ten stories narrated in about two thousand verses (Bhartiya 
Vidya Illi % May 1942). ■ , , 
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10 Lst Kio now notice a fow outstandiiig publications 
In Ramlmt Close upon his excellent edition of the Nyaya- 
Imnmda-candrodaya in two volumes, Pt. Mahendrakumar Nyaya- 
carva has given us a new edition of Prameya-kamda-mmtanda 
of Prabhactndra (Bombay, 1941), whudi is a great improvement 
unon the previous edition, and the introduction with a critical 
Sivev of the contents of the work in relation to the works 
of Xer logicians as well as the comparative footnotes^ and 
indexes are of immense value. Jncmahir^u-prahara^pt laso- 
vifarT^IttySya ha. been edited by K. SukhaWp who m 
Si Lcellent introduction focuses attention upon some of the 
most* important features of the Jama theory of knowledge 
in eompiieon with the Hindu 

Jaina Granthamala No. 16, 1942). ihe B^kat-kathaHosa ot 
Harisena has been edited by Dr. Upadliye, whose introduction 
i<^ fl masterniece of scholarship in the domain of the Jama story 
Seratoe SSghi Jaina Granthamala 1943). G^^r«.eaa-Padm«- 
mtPcaritra is' an interesting romance m Sanskrit published by 
the Jaina Vidya Bhavana, Lahore. In the domain of technical 
litSature Pt. Vardhamana Par^vanatha Shastri has_ published 
the text and Hindi translation of Ugraditya s Kalyana-Karaka 
a work on medicine in Sanskrit verse belonpng to the time 
pf Nrpatuhga, who is identifiable with kmg Amoghavarsa I of 
the Eastrakuta dynasty (Sholapur, 1940). 

11 In Hindi the Vardhamana Pur ana of Navalasaha, 
ory 1Stb centurv poet of Bundelkhanda, has been edited bj;- Pt. 
Pai StaNalnt (Dig. Jaina Purtakalaya, Surat, 1942)_ 
k work of special interest in Hindi is the Ardha Kathanaka of 
Banarasidasa a well-known Poet of 

bftflTi edited by Dr. Mataprasad Gupta (Allahabad, 1943), but 
the editing here is very defective, chiefly for want of proper 
collation of manuscripts and application of the usual methods 
of rectifying scribal mistakes. But an ideal edition of the 
Sme woi is given to us by -Pt. Nathuramji Premi (Bombay, . 

with a very informativo introd'action, notes and appeu- 
S.' As a piece o( autobiography in verae the work is unique 

in Hindi hterature. . 

12. The following Kannada works have lately been edited 
fnr the first time : — Neminaiha Purdnam of Karnaparya (a.d. 
1130-85) edited by H. Sesh Ayyangar (Madras Unnersiiy 
Kannada Series, 1940) ; Khagendra-rnam-darpana of Mangaraja 
(middle of the 14th centm-y) a work on toxicology edited bj 
A. Yenkat Eao and H. Sesh Ayyangar (University of Madias, 

1 9421 • and Purvapurdna of Hastimalhsenaoarya edited trom & 

' ’ uscript by Prof. K. G. Kundangar (Kolhapur, 1943,. 
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13. Having noticed the old texts that have seen the light 
of day in full or in part, I may here make mention of some 
lists of important works. Pt. Jugalkishore Mukhtar has given 
us a. list of 10 important manuscripts deposited at Nagpur, 
24 at Jaipur, 32 at Amer, 200 palmleaf manuscripts at Moodbidri, 
125 at Sravana Belgola and 27 at Sonipat (Anekanta, V), selected 
from long lists of about 200 manuscript stores which have been 
compiled bj?- the Vira Sewa Mandir at Sarsawa under his 
direction, and before too long we may expect a very compre- 
hensive catalogue to be issued from that Mandir. An important 
compilation of this Mandir, which is now running through the 
press, is a Purdtana-Jaina-Vdkya-Sud which contains senten- 
tious remarks collected from about 65 old works regarded as 
authoritative in the Jaina ftommunity, and arranged in an 
alphabetical order. 

14. Let me now bring to your notice a series of contri- 
butions in the form of ‘articles or books concerning the Prakrit 
languages. Pt. Mahendrakumar Shastri in his article Sramana 
Samskrti Aura Bhdsd (Anekanta V, 5) has pointed out how the 
Sramanas came to differ from the Vedic followers and how they 
adopted languages other than Sanskrit for their literature and 
propaganda. I have in my article Sanskrit mem Prakrit kd 
Prabhdva (Nagari Pracarini. fatrika 47, 2) pointed out how 
the phonetic tendencies of the Prakrits are also traceable in 
Sanskrit and how many Sanskrit synonyms can best be ex^ 
plained on the principle of those phonetics. Prof. H. E. Kapadia 
has given us a History of the Canonical Literature of the J ainas 
(Bombay, 1941), while Dr. D. C.. Sarkar gives us A Grammar of 
the Prakrit Language (Calcutta, 1943) which records some forms 
from the Inscriptions and is a good aid to understand Vararuefs 
Prakrit Prakasa. Dr. Ghatage makes a Survey of the Prakrit 
Studies in the Silver Jubilee Volume of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Eesearch Institute. A Translation of the KharostM Documents 
from Chinese Turkistan by Dr. Burrow (London 1940) is a 
valuable contribution for the study of the language of those 
records with his companion volume on the Language of the 
KharostM Documents from Chinese Turkistan issued in 1937. 
In my article on Paisdcv Traits in the language of the KharostM 
Inscriptions from Chinese Turkistan I have tried to show that 
the language of the records confirms to a remarkable extent 
to the peculiarities of the Pai^aci dialect of the Prakrit gram- 
marians and that the name CuliJcd Paiidci may be derived 
from Sulika which was the ancient name of Kashgar where 
that diMect may have been developed, thus bringing the Culika 
Pai^aci also in line with the other Prakrits Vrhich bear regional 
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names (Nagpur University Journal, No. 7). Alfred Master in 
liis article on the Mysterious PdUdci {JEAS, 1043, 1-2) denies 
the view that the Pai^aeas were a tribe of the North-Western 
liidia and their language was known as Paisaci, and also the 
view that the Paisaci spoken by the people of the Vindhyas 
was a form of Prakrit influenced by Dravidian. On the con- 
trary, he propounds the view that Pi^aca could not denote 
any particular tribe nor Paisaci any particular language, but 
the Dravidian root from which the word Pi^aca may have been 
formed points to the meaning ‘confusion of the mind’ and the 
term is likely to have been used in the past. for people whose 
language was unintelligible. 

15. I may now notice a number of articles throwing fresh 
light upon the contents of Jaina books or discussing the dates 
of authors. Pt. Sumerehand Divakar in his article on Mahd- 
dfiavala para Prakdsa (Anekanta V, 12) has given a short survey 
with quotations of the contents of that rare work called Malid- 
bandha, of which the only manuscript so far known existed 
at Moodbidri in South Kanara. Mr. Divakar has succeeded 
in obtaining a .complete transcript of the same and he is trying 
to edit the text and publish it with a Hindi translation. Pt. 
Mahendrakumar Shastri and Pt.^ Darbarilal Kothia have dis- 
cussed the question of the authorship of the benedictory verse 
found at the beginning of Tattvdrtha Sutra and valuable evidence 
has been advanced to prove on the one hand that it was added 
by one of the commentators, and on the other that it belongs 
to the author of the Sutras himself. (Jaina Siddhanta Bhaskara, 
IX, 1 ; Anekanta V). Pt. Phulohandra Shastri in an article 
on Tattvdrtha Sutra kd Antah-parlksana (Anekanta, IV, 11-12 ; 
V, 1-2) has laid his finger on many points in the Tattvdrtha 
Sutra which correspond v/ith the ideas of the Digambara School 
and differ from those of the Svetambara School. Pt. Jugal 
Kishore Mukhtar in his article on Sarvdrthasiddhi para Samanta- 
hhadra M Prabhdva has showni how on many points the Sarvar- 
thasiddhi Tika of Pujyapada bears clear influence of Samanta- 
bhadra’s works. (Anekanta V, 10-11). Pt. Darba,rilal Kothia 
in his arti(de on Snmantahhadra aur Digndga mem Purvavartl 
Katina (AnekUnta V, 12) has, on the evidence of the views 
expressed in their works, made out a case for regarding Sainanta- 
bhadra as a predecessor of Dignaga as well as of Bhartrhari, 
Kumarila and Dharmakirti. The same writer in another 
article on Pariksdmuhha Sutra dura uskd Udgama (Anekanta V, 
3-4) has shown how Manekyanandi has based his work upon 
the works of Akalarnka from which parallel passages are quoted. 
The heated controversy between Prof. Jagadishohandra and 
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Pt. Jugalkisliore Mulditar ended during the period under review 
and valuable evidence on the question oi the priority of Tatt- 
mrtliadhigama BMsya and Edjamrttika coinuientaries on the 
Tattvartha Sdtra has accumulated. (Jaina Siddlianta Bhaskara 
VIII-IX ; Anekanta IV-V). Pt. Parmananda Shastri in his 
Paumacariya hi Antah-panhana (Anekanta V, 10-11) has 
drawn attention to several iioints of correspondence between 
the statements in Vrmalasuri’s work and tliose in the works 
of Kundakunda and Umasvati, as well as to some points where 
they are found to be in agreement with the Digambara or the 
Svetambara views in contrast with the other. The points 
that are of a dubious nature between the Digambaras and the 
Svetambaras are interesting, and still more interesting are the 
points which are peculiar to the work and have no correspondence 
in the works of either sect. Pt. Dipachand Pandya in his 
article on Yamdllaka hi SamsocThana (Anekanta V, 1-2) has 
suggested numerous corrections and improvements of the 
published text of l^asastilaka Champu of Somadeva on the 
basis of a good old manuscript of the work obtained by him 
from the Jaina temple at Ajmer. Dr. Upadhye in his article 
on Padmaprabha and his commentary on the Niyamasdra has 
assigned the author to about the close bf the 12th century 
(Journal of Bombay University, XI, 1). Mr. P. K.'Gode has 
fixed the date of Meghavijayagani’s commentary on Hasta- 
sanjivana between IbSO and 1700 a.d. (Bhartiya Vidya 111 
May, 1942). Dr. Banarsidas has published notes on the un- 
puMshed wmrks Vinayamdhara Garitra of Siladeva and Bhlma- 
kiimdra Kathd composed in Sanskrit and Prakrit (Jaina Vidya ' 
1942). Pt. Neraichandra Jain has given information about 
the contents of a work Kevalqjndna-prasna-cuMmani on astro- 
h)gy in Sanskrit ascribed to Saraantabhadra, a transcript of 
which has been acquired by Pt. K. Bhujabali Shastri for the 
Jaina Siddhanta Bhavana, Arrah,. from Moodbidri (Jaina Sid- 
dhanta Bhaskara, IX, 2). Mr. Kamtaprasad Jain has brought 
to light a Viruddmll of the Mula Samgha, Saras vati Gacciia, 
Balatkara Gana, which ends with Bhattaraka Merueandra 
Guru of the Hiunvada family. This has been translated from 
Sanskrit into Hindi by Pt. Kamalakanta Upadhyaya (Jaina 
Siddhanta Bhaskara, IX, 2). Pt. K. Bhujabali Shastri has 
continiied tlie good work of collecting together the authors’ 
Pmhxstis from the manuscripts deposited at the Jaina Sid- 
dhanta Bhavana, Arrah {J8B VIII-IX). Pt. Ajitprasadji haa 
througlx the Jaina Gazette,* which he has been editing all these 
days, given us English translations of various small Sanskrit 
and Prakrit tracts and written articles explaining to the English 
reading public the broad features and principles of Jainism- 
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Pt. Nathuram Prerai’s revised articles numbering 62 on Jaina 
authors and works as well as on the history of other Jaina 
institutions have now appeared collected in a book Jaina. Sdhitya 
aura Itilima (Bombay, 1942). It is a mine- of information 
for all those who wish to work further in the field. Mr. Agara- 
chand Nahata has in an article on Vita Gilthd luda hi Jaina 
Bhclscx SdJiitya (Nagari Pracarini, Patrika, 46, 3) drawn attention 
to 16 poets and their works in Apabhramfe. or Bhiisa belonging 
to a period between the 10th and the 14th century and to 8 
works of prose in old Hindi of the 13th and 14th century out 
of the Prdcina Gnjrdtl Gadya Samgraha compiled by Mun i 
Jina Vijayaji. The same author in his Git j rati Bhdsd mem 
Digamhara Sdhitya has given a brief survey of the Digam bara. 
Jaina literature produced in Gujrati during the 16th, ITth and 
18th centuries. 

16. I may now be permitted to notice briefly a, few articles 
interpreting the Jaina cultm'e or discussing Jaina principles 
and doctrines. Pt. Sukhlalji in his Jaina Smnskrii M Hrdaya 
(Anekanta V, 8-9) has surveyed, in a very thought-provoking 
manner the historical trend of ideas that characterised Jaina 
culture and how gradually the age of decadence set in. Dr. 
Devaraja in his Jaina DJiarma kci Mahatva {J8B IX, 2) has 
tried to examine briefly the place of Jainism on the touchstone 
of history and reason. In my article on Sd,$ddana Samyahtva 
he Samhandha mem Sd,sana-bheda (Anekanta VI, 2-3) I have 
pointed out how the authors of the Satkhanddgama Sutras, 
the Curni Sutras, Sarvdrthasiddhi, Sanskrit Panca-samgraha, 
Gommatasdra Jimhdnda, and Karma Kdnda, the Svetdmbara 
Agamas, Karmagranihas and Prakrit Panca-samgraha are in 
divergence wfith each other and cut across the sectarian 
boundaries on an important point of Siddhanta. I have also 
initiated a discussion in Jaina papers on some of the fundamental 
problems that have divided the Digamhara and Svetambara 
commrtnities for centuries, with a view to induce a reconsidera- 
tion of the wdiole position once again (Jaina Sande4a VH, 29 ; 
J8B X, 2). Prof. K. C. Bhattacarya in his Jaina Theory of 
Anekanta FdJa has explained the Jaina system of manifoldness 
of truth in relation to European thought. Pt. Vansidhara Vya- 
karanaearya in his Nayom kd Vislesana (Anekanta VI, 3ff) 
has made an analytical study of the seven Nayas which consii- 
tfite a very important part of the Jaina system of thought. 
Dr. Harisatya Bhattacarya in his Nd,rdmnas, Pratindrdyanas 
and Balabhadras (Jaina Antiquary VIIT-IX) has discussed the 
Jaina Pauranic personalities in the light of the Hindu Puranns. 
Mr . Kalipada Mitra.has contributed an article on Magic and 
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Miracle in Jaina LiieraiEwre (Jaina Anti VII,!). Dr. P. L. 
Vaidya was, during the period under review, busy in arbitration 
over a dispute regarding the interpretation and application of 
an astronomical rule attributed to Umasvati. His award is now 
published both in Sanskrit and English and what interests 
us there are liis observations about the several Jaina astro- 
nomical texts such as the Suryaprajnapti, the Candrajmijnapti, 
Jyoth Karandaka, Lokaprakdsa, Vidhimcirgaprapd of Jinaprabha 
Buri (14-th century) Srdddha-vidhi-prakarana of Batna^ekhara 
Suri (ibth century), TaUva-tamngipd of Dharmasagara Shri (16th 
century) and above all the Siddhdnta tippana which is lost. 
(Palitana, 7-3-48). Prof. G. E. Jain has given us a volume 
on Cosmology Old and New in elucidation of the fifth chapter of 
Tattvartha Butra of Umasvati (J. L. Jaini Trust Fund, 1942). 

17. A few articles on Jaina Art are also noteworthy. 
Babu Jayabhagavan in his article on Jaina Raid aur uskd 
Mahatva (Anekanta V, 4) has drawn attention to the charac- 
teristics of Jaina iconography and architecture and the sym- 
bolism associated with them. Rhe Mantiscript Illustrations 
of the Uttarddhyayana have been reproduced and discussed 
by W. Norman Brown (Connecticut 1941). Mr. Kalipada Mitra 
has identified an image from Pirpahar in Mongbyr district as 
that of the 1st Jaina Tirthamkara Esabhadeva with chauri- 
bearers on either side, and has assigned the same to about the 
11th century a.d., while Dr. Y. S. Agrawal has given details 
of a- fragmentary sculpture of Neminhtha, the 22nd Tirthamkara, 
discovered from the Kankali Tila at Mathura and has assigned 
it to the Gupta period. It has Baladeva serving him as one 
of his attendants (JA, VlH, 2). 

18. Lastly, I have to bring to your notice a series of 
contributions on the most important subject of the history 
of Jainism. Muni Eatnaprabha Vijaya has compiled Sramana 
Bhagavdn Mahdvlra in four volumes in English (Ahmedabad, 
1941-42). Vol. I is devoted to an account of the Previous 
births of Lord Mahdmra ; Vol. IT presents us with text and 
interpretation of 116 Sutras of Kalpasiitra giving us an account 
of the life and activities of Mahavira. Vol. Ill treats of Gana- 
dhara Vcida, and Vol. IV with Sthavirdmlt according to Svetam- 
bara traditions. Pt. Kalyana Vijayaji has given us Sramana 
Bhagavdn Mahavira in Hindi (Jalor, V.B. 1998) bringing together 
valuable material on the subject, though certain chapters 
such as the one on Jinakalpa and Sthavirakalpa could only 
be read with caution. Mr. Kamtaprasad in his Jaina Chrono- 
logy has tabulated events of Jaina History covering the period 
between 573 b.o. and 321 b.c. (JA VIII, 1). Mr. Dliirehdranath 
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Mookerjee in his Gamlragupta ami Bliadmbdhu {IHQ XX, 3) 
has expounded tiie ^•iew that Oandragupta who, .Kjcording to 
a Jaina tradition, abdicated the throne and retired to the 
South as a follower of Bhadrabahu, was the tfu].da monarch 
Vikrainaditya Oandragupta’ and not the founder of the Xaurrou 
empire, while the sage was Bhadrabrihu IL aii'l not the 
Srutakevali Bhadrabahu. Muni Puiiyaa ijayaji lias written a, 
note on Bhadrahrihu in his GhedasTitraMrn ane Ninpikli- 
hdru (in the Sri ilahavira Jaina Vidyalaya Bajata Mahotsava 
(rrantha, Bombay, 1941, 5). Mr. Nanakchand in his articlo 
Kyd Bhadrabahu i/ie . (Jaina Bandesa YII, 30) has 

drawn attention to a statement in Bliavala (Vol. I, p. 6G) ac- 
cording to wbicdi the five Srutakevalis, including BhadralraJiu 
who, was the Jast of them, did not possess knowledge of the 
whole Jaina Sruta, but only of the 11 Ahgas and l-i Purvas, 
so that the other four sections of Ditthivdcla, namely, Pariknmma, 
SiitUi, Paijharndnuoga and Gnlihl Avere already forgotten in 
their time. Dr. PI. 0. Seth in his article on Khdrav ia and 
Gardabhilln (Nagpur University, No. 8) has sugge.-^ted the 
identitication of king Gardabhilla of the Kalakacarya story 
Avith king Kliaravela of the Hathigilmpha cave inscription 
on 310 less than seven grounds. Pt. Bhujabali Shastri in his 
Jainiyoin kl Drdi mem Vikramdditya {JSB X, 1) has brietiy 
surveyed the Jaina traditions, about king Vikrama. Mr. B. N. 
Puri has written an article on Jaitui religious orders in the Kushau 
Period (Journal of the Indian History, Special number. April 
1041). Dr. V. S. AgraAval in his article on Jaina Sdhitya mein 
Pracina Aitihdsika Sdniagrl {Axiekanta V, 12) has drawn atten- 
tion to various KaAwas, Prabandhas, Pattavalis. PraAistis, 
image-inscriptions, Vijiiaptipatras, Tirthamfilas a.ud Garitras 
tliat constitute a rich source of historical iiiforjuariun. This 
article has been supplemented by Mr. Agarchaud Naliata in 
l.'is Aitihdsika Sdmagn para Visesa Prakdkr, (Anekanta YI, 2). 
Pt. K. Bhujabali Shastii in his Mandiroih evam Murligom kl. 
Utpatti has given the oiTgin and develo])ment of the temples 
and images on the basis of Dr. P. K. Acarya’s vieAAv (Pi'ilcina 
Bharata I, 8) and points out that though thehistoiw of temples 
and images is very old, the literature dealing AAuth tlie installa- 
tion ceremonies does not appear to go beyond the 11th or the 
12th century a.d. as had been pointed out before by Panuh 
Udayalal Kaslival and Pandit Nathuram Premi (.Faina Hetesf 
XII, 1). In my article on Girinagara hi Candmguphd (Anc- 
kanta Y, 1-2) I have tried to identify the cave at (Tirnar AATiieli 
is said to hav’e been the residence of Dhai’asenacarya, Avho 
inspired the composition of the Satkhandagama.Buti-as. ikindit 
Dipchand Pandya in an article on Varadatfa M, Is irmna Bhumi 
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aur Wirdncja ke Nirvana para Vicdra (Anekaiita V, 1-2) has 
|»(^i)]teJ out that the place luentioned in connection with Vara- 
datta’s salvation or departure to heaven was Manimdn hill 
lij the side of tlie river Saraswati and in the vicinity of Anartapur. 
Dr. Bunarasidas Jaina in his article on Pnnjab mein Upalahdha 
kucha Jaina Lrkha (Anekanta V, 1-2) has brought to light 
1!) Jaina inscriptions from the PunjaJ), throwing light upon 
the organisation and other conditions of the Jaina monks in 
the locality during the period from the 18th to the 17th century. 
i\Ir. Kalipada Alitra in his HiJorical IPferencea in Jaina Poemn 
{IHQ, June 1942) ha,s i)ointed out various mentions of historical 
personages of the IMughaJ period from the Apablirain^a, old 
Eajsthaini and old Hindi poems collected in the Aitihasika 
Jaina Kavya Samgraha of Air. Agarohand Naliata and Bhanwar 
Lai Nahata (Calcutta, V.S. 1994). Mr. Nahata in his article 
on Dharkata Vamsa (Anekanta Y, 12) has collected a large 
number of references to the mention of this family from V.S. 
1143 to 1607 in image-inscriptions and manuscript prasastis. 
This family name particularly interests us because Dhanavala 
the author of the Bhavisayattakaha belonged to it. Mr. Prabhu 
Lai Jain in his Gwaliar mem Jaina Sdsana (Anekanta VI, 1) 
makes mention of the fact that Jainism received patronage 
of the Gwaliar kings Virasifnhadeva, Dungarasirnha, Karna- 
siiuha and Alanasiiiiha from 1398 to 1528 a.d. during a period 
of 13 years. Muni Kantisagar in his Madhyapradesa aur Berar 
mem Jaina Purdtatlva (Anekanta N, 3-4) has drawn attention 
to ten different localities where old Jaina architectural and 
sculptural remains could be found. In my article on BdMrakUfM 
Naresa Amoghavarm kl Jaina iMkyl {JSB tX, 1; Anekanta 

V, 5) I have tried to interpret the iiitroduetory verses in the 
Ganita-sdra-samgraha of Mahavlracar'ya. whi<-h seem to imply 
that the contemporary monarch Am oghavarsa I became a Jaina 
monk towards the close of his career. Babu Kamtaprasad in 
his Vijayanagar ke Jaina Bildlekha {JSB X, 1) has reproduced 
two inscriptions in Sanskrit which throw light upon the progress 
of Jainism in that i)art of the country during the 14th cerffury. 
Mr. B. V. Krsuarao has written an article on Jainmn in Andhra- 
desa (Journal of the ^Andhra Historical Besearcli Society, XIll, 
3-4, 1942). Mr. E. S. Panchamukhi has in his article ()n Jainism 
in Karnataka and Bhdtkal Finds (Karnataka Historical Eeview 

VI, 1-2) gives information about the discoveries made at Bhatkal 
Petha and its surroundings on the west coast of the Bombay 
Karnataka area, consisting of various objects of Jaina anti- 
quity including bronze and stone iraages of the Jaina pantheon 
and litliie records, and on the basis of the same he gives an 
account of the state of Jainism obtaining in .the area during 
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tlin.i. periur'!. T). Kajniaprasad Jaina iu Lis fjrrmma Behjola 
ko 8il<lh‘khoi)i, iw’m Bhamjolih.t Nfmia (JHIJ V.1H-1X) lias mudo 
ail alphabetical list of the geogra:phieal iiaiues occuiTiiig in 
tile iiiscriptioas from Sravana Belgola, \idiile in his IJtUmi 
Kanidful'a mtr Kollmpum Bdpja ke kiirha Bihllrklta iJBB IX, 
1) lie has made meution of those inscvi]»i 'ons in Prof. K. 0. 
Kundangar’s book of inscriptions whis-h haA'e an association 
with JiUJiisni. Mr. Agarchand Nahata in his Jaina Jnfiyovi- 
kr. BrnBma /a Samanyd (Anekanla Vi, 8-h) has sJiown 

that there is no trace of the modern castes and communities 
of the Jainas in their litei'ature previous to the 11th century a.d. 

. Ih. This is, dear colleagues, a. brief record of tlie worl< 
carried out in the held of Prakrits and Jainism during the piuiod 
since we met last two years ago. TTie record is by no means com- 
plete. During the wiiole of this ])eriud we have remained prac- 
tically cut off from our co-worlcers Iia other countries, and nry 
sources of information have been limited owing to tire ^'el•y poor 
library facilities availalrle to me. Inquiries in siu-li cases, a^s we 
all know, are generally ignored. I tlierefoi-e beg to be exmised 
if any notewurtliy contributions liao'e nut found mention in 
my brief siuu'ey. One welcome feature that would be noticed 
from this short I'eview is that scholars of the old scJmohwho 
used to abstain from critical studies and looked iqioii all re- 
search with an air of suspicion, are now taking a. substantial 
jAart in all imiJortaid literary as well as historical investigations. 
It is with a vdew to attract tbem more and more to tliis bind 
of activity that' I have made mentioiVheve even of some ronlri- 
butioiis that may not be considered to salisfy the reipiirenients 
of the 5 'jresont day standard iif research. The work' lhal has 
Ixifiirthus carried out iu our iield is quite substantial, S])ecially 
when we take into account tire fa.ct that the difiicnltic-' of getting 
supplies of I'-aper and other printing materials have Iieen enor- 
mous. and iiave ]mt serious restrictions on the woi'k of j-uhli- 
catiou. The stress of war and the consequent diversion of the 
mind luu'e also been instrumental in curtailing our explorative 
and contem]dative activities. But let us all bo[:e that these 
difheuh ies and biudrauces will soon vanisb and we shall cauergi* 
free to carry on those investigations o‘f the mind and malier 
vvlxich have always cliaracterised our spiritual life and social 
existence. In tlie words of our great ])oet Rabindranath Tagore, 

Faith is tiie bird that feels the light 

And sings when the diiwn is dark. 

My colleagues and friends, I bawe done. 1 tliank you 
all for the patient hearing that you have given me. 
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By 

LL. 0. Day, M-A. (Cal.), I'h.U. (Und.) D.Lil,. (Loud ), 

Frojesmr and Head of the Depuiimod of History, 
IJnioerdty of Ceytun. 

Eiillovv Liiiiitw and Gontleiuon, 

Aly duty is to expi'ess luy sincoro l.liaiiks to the Exe- 
cutive buimcil ot' tlie All-hulia Oriental Ooulereuoe for il.e 
lioiiour tluiv have done me b.y electing me President of the 
History, (leography, Ethnology and PAjlklore section of tins 
Conference this session. It is perhans interesting to' recall 
tJudi exactly a quarter of a century ago I was encouraged by 
the late Sir Asutosh Afookerjee to join the newly-founded 
Post-Graduate Department of Ancient Indian E[istor_y and 
Culture as a student. 'Front tliat time onward I have followed 
tlie progress of this Conference with great interest and was 
one of the Assistant Secretaries of its Second Session held at 
Calcutta. I have attended most of the Sessions of the Con- 
ference mainly as a humble orditiary delegate and partifip;i,t.etl 
lit its literary and academic activities. Sometimes I was privi- 
leged to have a peep into the adinhiistrative aspects of this 
All-India Conference. To-day I find myself President of one 
of its most important sections. I do not think that this honour 
is only due to the work 1 have done in the last twenty five years 
in the held covered by this section. Appreciation of this high 
honour does not make me blind to the fact that there are many 
amongst the des'oted and loyal workers of this Conference, 
who could have borne the heavy responsibilities of my bffice 
fill’ better than 1. It is my firm conviction that my selection 
is largely due to the alfection and friendship, with which ilui 
delegates of this conference have always cherished me in spite 
of my many faults. I shall have to lean heavily on the 
friendly eu-o])eration of niy fellow-delegates and co-worktirs for 
the adequate discharge of my diities. 

Emboldened by this kindly and sympathetic attitude 
of fellow-students, I now cordially welcome the many sincere 
aud' de^'oted scholars who are asseinbled here from every comer 
of this vast sub-eojitinent of Bharatavai'sa • and of the island 
of Biihhaia. W«> meet today in Northern India in ope of the 
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most sacred and historic cities 6i ihe Ary marta-— a city be- 
sprinkled with the holy waters of the Gahga, Yai-ana. and Asi-— 
the ancient city of Varanasi, the capital of the Kasis. From 
the age of the Vedic Samhitas, for more than 8000 years, tlio 
area round this city has played an important role in the indi- 
tical and cultural history of India. Nearly half the population 
of the entire world, professing various forms of Vedic and 
Pauranic religions, Buddhism and Jainism and their numerous 
braneltes, regard this city, whose hospitality we enjoy today, 
as one of tlie holiest of their Tlrthahi^c.trm. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that nowdiere in ihe world has miy city r(itiiiu(nl 
its intellectual and spiritual ejuinence for such a long jieriod. 
The Bharatas, the Brahmadattas, Pursva, Gautama Biddhartha, 
the Sai^unagas, the Nandas, the Guptas, the Sailas, the Prati- 
haras, the Candratreyas, the Ilaihaya-Kalacuris, Vikramaditya 
Gahgeyadeva, the Yamiius, the Palas. the Senas, the Gahahi- 
valas, -the Ghurid Shansabanis. Sher Shah Sur, the Timurid 
Aurangzib, Cliaitsingh and Warren Hastings have all left 
their mark on the history of this Mternal City. Politi(-ally, 
the princes of the Vihe.waraksHra had not only dreamt of 
becoming the lords of the whole of Jambwlpvpa. but had actually 
dominated large areas of India extending from tlie Himalayas 
to the valley of the Godavari. In the age of the Ja takas, 
the city of the Kasis extending over 12 leagues, was regarded 
as the “chief city in all India”. Its greatness and immense 
resources are alluded to in the Buddliis,t canons. More than a 
thousand and five hundred years later Varanasi, with its thou- 
sands of magnificent temples is, described in Muslim chronicles 
as the “centre of Hind”. In the 12th century a.d., for many 
years, its rulers had fought valiantly in defence of the priceless 
cultural heritage of India. In the intellectual field iilso the 
contributions of this city were not less remarkable. In the 
middle of the first railleninm b.o. the court of the kings of 
KaM was thronged with the learned and the famous teacliers 
of Arydvarta, who took an active ])a,rt in flie philosnjdiical and 
intelleclaiiil discussions of that age. The fact that the “sago 
of the Sakyas” came all the w^ay from Magadlia to Barnath 
to ex])Ound his system of Dhamma sliows that the land of the 
Ka^is w'as an important centre of spiritual life in the 6th century 
B.o. But it would be a mistake to think that this city excelled 
only in religious learning. Muslim sources indicate that in 
the 9th century a.d. Arab scholars like Abu Ma'shar and 
others came from distant lands to study Mathematics and 
Astronomy at the feet of the Indian Professors of Varanasi. 
Today after the lapse of more than two and a half miileniums 
this illustrious and sacred city of the KaMs, under the direction 
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and guidance of tlie Bsi-hal-pa Malaviyaji and DarsmulGhdrya 
Eadliakrishnan is on its way to becoming on(*e more the hiib 
of inteHectual and s])iritual India. It is the fond ho]3e of all 
of us that the University of Benares, whose guests we are all 
today, will soon establish a veiita.ble B^ipatlana, wlu're a new 
Buddha will turn the wheel of a new “Law of life” establishing 
concord, iieace and joy in a world distracted by “ways” of 
murder and violence, winch bid fair to exceed the horrors of a 
IWihirakula or Ghenghif! Khan. 

Before ])roceeding further I must refer to tiuj irreparable 
loss that ludology has suffered by the tragic deaths of Bir Aurel 
btein, Prof. L. Lixders, Ernst Eackav, Ih’of. Eoriuichi, Rai 
Bahadur R. P. Chanda, iMrs. Rhys Davids, Sir. B. C. IMajumdar, 
Rai Bahadur S. 0. Ray, E. H. Johnston, Dr. Narayana Chandra 
Banerjee, Pandit Pla.radaitt Sarma and, List of all of our beloved 
treasurer Dr. V. S. Sukthankar. ' Dr. Bukthardcar by his monu- 
mental labour in connection w'ith the Poona edition of the 
M(t,k(lh]idmf(t had acquired the right to be regarded as the 
veritable Vyiisa. of the Kali age {KaliMla-Vydfia). All of us 
will greatly miss the lo\'able and loving personalities of many 
of these scholars, who luive for such a long time added zest and 
interest to tlie deliberation of this Conference. The services 
to Indology of Sir Aurel, Dr. Liiders and other European scholars 
mentioned above are too well-known to require any notice 
here. Their death will he universally regarded as an irreparable 
loss to Indian studies. We can only Irope that India will soon 
produce scholars who would talce up the interrupted work of 
exploration and excavation on the Indian border-land and 
in Contra! Asia, and also the objective analysis and synthesis 
of the many Sanskritic and archaiologioal problems left un- 
finished by these foreign scholars. Let us follow in the foot- 
steps of these illnstiious dead and help to produce a school 
of Indology in India which by its industry, capacity to take 
pains and to confront dangers, by its detachment and pene- 
trating analysis, and above all by its breadth of outlook will 
convert our claim to intellectual equality with the rest of tho 
woi’ld from a mere slogan into a reality. 

Tho school of Indology I have referred to above has been 
ra.pidly growing up in India since the last quarter of the last 
cfutury. Since we last met at Hyderabad (Deccan), two years 
ago, a considerable amount of work has been done by Indian 
scholars in the various fields grouped together under this section, 
in sjjite of almost insuperable difficulties which hampered, the 
normal activities of this school on account of the present emer- 
gency. Rao Bahadur K. N. Hikshit, Swami Sapjairautanda, 
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Father Heras, Messrs. T. 6. Aravamutham, A. D. Kusaikar 
and Kalyan ■ Kumar Ganguly have discussed various aspects 
of the Indus valley civilisation of the Chalcolithic period. Drs. 
B. K. Ghosh and j. B.Bhowdhary have discussed some interest- 
ing points of ludo-Aryan rituals and society. l\Iessrs. D. ii. 
Mankad and B. F. L. Narasihmaswami are engaged in the 
various problems of Pauranic and Epic chronology. The latter 
claims to liave discovered and restored the Pit/i-mmmmhild of 
4000 stanzas, divided into 4 padas which he believes to have 
been “the nuclens of all genuine Pimmm a.nd the repository 
(d tlie Ancient Indian Historical tradition.” I understand 
that after a pei'iod of 80 years’ hard work this text, is now ready 
, for ])ublication. Another interesthig work -iii the same fi(dd is 
“Borne aspects of the Pmanas” by Dr. B. 0. Hazra. A'ith 
reference to tiie post-Brahraana period u[» do the rise of tlm 
Mauryaa Dr. B. C. Law has published a memoir on the Paa- 
calas'and theh catrital xydcchatra, while Dr. Sbyain Behari 
Misra and Bukhade\ a Bihari have jointly ])ubliRhed in Hindi 
the results of their studies- in pre-Buddliistic history (Buddlia- 
])urvaka Bharatiya Itiiiasa). In connection with the same 
period Mr. Kamta, Prasarl Jain has discussed the. Ja.ina chrono- 
logy between c. 573 B.G. and 321 B.C., while Dr. V. Agarwala 
has tried to give us a picture of trade and commerce during 
the age of Papini. In connection with the period of the Fhst 
Magadhair Imprerialism Prof. E. K. Mookerjee has recently 
published a book on the history and times of the first Maurya 
Emperor Oandragupta. With reference to the Bcytho-Sata- 
vahaua period we Iiave some articles on tlte Ivusanas by Mr. B. 
N. Puri and also a fairly oomprphensive bulletin by Mr. C. 
Sivaramamurti on the Amaravati sculpture in the Madras 
Museum, Prof. A. S. Altekar has also made useful contri- 
butionson tlie coins and history of the Nagas and the Mitra 
kings of this period. On the period of Second Magadhan 
Imperialism Mr. E. N. Saletore has published a detailed work 
with special reference to the political and the cultural life of 
the Gupta age, while Mr. K. M. Munshi Ims disctissed the “Golden 
age of the Imperial Guptas”. Prof. P. 0. Bengupta. has tried 
to fix )nore accurately the epoch of the Gupta era.. Prof. 
Knnhan Kaja has discussed the historical background of the 
works of Kalidasa. B.,V- Krishna Bao has written a book 
on the “History of the Early Dynasties of Andhradesa (200-625)1” 
On the period of Kananj Paa^erialiiha we have some interesting 
y. ^ht4^ntions (from Q* JlAjiimdar and Prof. Altekar. 

has drawn our atlehtion to two new records of the 
' Oahdajn’iHCe .flasianka while the: latter has edited 6 new copper 
grants from Klthiawar throwing fresh light on tlie history of 
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tlie Baindhavii'^. Al^o Mr. K. B. Vai{lyaiia.tiia!i liaw triod f.o 
■|i\ the da,l,e of the Cola conquest of the Baiia country while 
i)i:. N. K. iihiitta^ali has re-edited with valuable notos the 
Rajabadi or the Bhawal j'late of the Bena king Labsmauaseiia. 
On the ]>eriod of tl)e Tmpevialisiu of the Turk's and the Afghans 
Dr. A. B. M. Jlabibulla lias made contributions with referoiice 
to the organisation of the lighting forces of the Sultanato of 
Delhi, Aviiile Alessrs. Ibrahim Biblih and S. Ai. JalTai’ have dis- 
cussed certain asyeets of the Arab invasion and administration 
of Bindh. Alessrs. B. K. Banerji, N. B. Boy and B. ,N. Haider 
Rizvi ha^■'e -written on the different aspects of tlie history of 
the line of Ghiyas-ud-din Tuglduq. Sir. J. N. Sarkar has 
thrown some light on the correspondence of the Deccani Sulta- 
nates and Alir junda with the court of Iran. iilr. Abdul Majed 
Khan has made some suggestions regarding the historicity of 
Ibn Batata’s account of the Bengal ruler Shams-ud-din Firuz 
Shah. Mr. Venkataramauayya has recently published a book 
on “Early Muslim Expansion in South India”, Dr. H. K. Sber- 
wani has 'written a book on the “Early MusliTU Political Thought 
and Administration” while Dr. Qureshi has written on tho 
“Administration of the -Sultanate of Delhi”. On the period 
of the Iui])erialism of tire house of Biihur, M]'. Anil Bauerjee 
has made valuable contributions with special reference to the 
history of the Peshwa Madhav Rao T, Prof. H. K. Sharwani 
has brought out a \'olume on the great BahamanI Wazir Alahmud 
GSwan,' Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar li^is published a -work on 
‘the ]>ower in the Soutn and Sahaji’s coutrihution to the (esta- 
blishment of tlie Afaratha em]>ire’,- Avhile Dr. S. K. Banerji 
lias brought out the sec<md volume of his. work on “Humayun 
Badsliilh”. ,Dr. A. P. Dasgnpta. hi his “Studies in the history 
of the British in India” has collected vauious papers wbicli 
lie had ])ublished during the last ten years on the period 1757- 
1784 A.D., while Dr. P. Basu has written a very useful and 
critical work on the Relations of the East India Company 
with the Na-wabs of Oudh (1785-1801). Air. D. N. Banerjeehas 
pnblislied the first volume of bis' work on the “Early adminis- 
trative system of tlie East India Company in Bengal” (175G-1774) 
and Alr.'Brojendra N. Alitra has written a book on “the Begams 
of Bengal” and Tej Singh has published a work on the ‘Growth 
of Responsibility in Sikhism’. Prof. Sri Ram Sanaa has made 
some interesting contributions on tlie administration of justice 
of the house of Babur wvhile 'Prof. R. K. Aluklierjee has dis- 
cussed, tlie “Economic History , of India from the 16th to' the 
■ ISili ceatury a.d.”.: Dr. B-'^&Majumdar has' reeea%_ discussed 
the life: and history of MaIiir||i''Jtajballabhf an interesting 
personality of -the' eentury in Bengal. 
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Mr. S. (J. Goswanii has suprlied some ligJit on tlie rehifious pnlicj 
of Ani'angzlb hy drawing our attention to an im]:ortiini gj'ant 
of land to the Hindu tenipleof Uinananda by tiie emperor. 
Mr. Yashpal Iras discussed the causes wliich led to tlie liaj] ut 
war during tJie }>eriod 1079-81, while. Mr. I. H. .Ba(|ni luis writleii 
on some as]»eofcs of Ti]ui Bultan’s relatious with tlie Briiish 
(jeuei'al Mardeod. Lastly Jlr. Brij Narain and Prof. Rri liam 
Bharnia liav^e brought out some interesting (lata, on tlie- ])e]'iod 
extending from the reign of Humayun to that of Shah dahaii 
by transiaiiug an ori.ginal Dutch record. On tlie ])eriod oi 
the Inpieiialism of the British one of tl.ie most interest m.g 
publications is .Mr. Anil Banerji’s monograph on tlie ‘Milastorn 
frontier of Britisli India” based on hitherto unpublished materials 
in Bnglish, Assamese, Burmese and Bengali. Mr. N. B. Eoy 
has written a bool on ‘Daulat liao Bindhia’s affairs (1801-9/. 
Also Dr. M. K. Binha ha,s made some contributions on the 
North-west frontier tribes under lianjit Singli’s sway in 1887 
and on tlie state, of Education in Bengal in the first half of 
tJio 19th century. 

In addition to this very brief and inadequate survey of 
the activities of the Indian School of Histoiw I must mention 
a few more works of a general character which came out during 
the last two yearSk Dr. E.; S. 'feipathi’s “History of Anciei'4. 
India” ha« been extremely useful to students at various Indian 
and foreign Universities. Its lucid style and excellent arrange- 
-nient of the matter together with its comprehensive bibliography 
has made it iiivaluahle to ali lovers of Indian History. Two 
important w'orks came out on the History of Bengal. One 
is by Dr. B. 0. Ben ; tlie other is edited by Dr. E. C. Alajmndar. 
Dr. Sen’s book is based on a very careful analysis of the inscrip- 
tions of Bengal, while the work edited by Dr. Majumdar is a 
comprehensive survey of the ])olitical and cultural history of 
Bengal written by various scholars. Both the works c(.)me 
down to the end of the l‘2th century a.d. Messrs H. J). Sankalia 
and K. L. Daftari have ])rodiiced works on “Pre-vedic times 
to Vijayauagar” and “Astronomical method and its ap])lication 
to the chronology of Ancient India” respectively. Another 
■ book which will be useful to the students of the early history 
of India is the “Select Inscriptions bearing on Indian History 
and Civilisation” by Dr. D. 0. Sarkar. Another work which 
has recently come out ,an4 will , be of use to the student of 
Indian History . is . .Y.P:;|5irmhna Eao’s “Successors , of the 
Satavahana.” Lastly I should mention the valuable work by Dr. 
P. 0. Cliakravarti on the “Art of War in xincient India”. The 
author has gone through an enormous mass of materials and 
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has brought out a most interesting work bearing on the history 
of India. In conclusion I draAv the attention of scholars to 
the Journal of Andhra History and Culture which has been 
recently published from Guntur. 

Various groups in tliis rapidly growing school of Indian 
History are now trying to com])ile a critical and comi)V(honsive 
history of India. But before this task can be adeqiTately 
performed, the school must produce scholars who are properly 
equipped to tackle the problems of the Indus Valley Civili- 
sation which appears to he so intimately connected wnth the 
cultures of the valleys of the Euphrates and of the Nile. Though 
the ancient history of the Near East forms a part of the syllabus 
of studies in some Indian Universities, the teaching and the 
study of this subject have been, so far, mainly from secondary 
publications. India has not yet ])roduced any Egyptologists 
or Assyriologists of repute. Secondly we have very few scholars 
amongst us who can efficiently deal with the primary sources 
of Indian History and Culture which lie scattered and under 
the bowels of the earth in Central Asia, Tibet, China, Japan, 
Annam, Cambodia., Java, Sumatra, Thailand and the Malayan 
Peninsula. I am familiar with the 'work done by the “Greater 
Indian Society” a.nd the recoi'd of tlie ac'tivities of Indian scholars 
dike Drs. E. 0. Ma-iumdar, B. E. Chatterji, P. 0. Bagchi, 
K.. D. Nag, S. N. Son (Nepal), U. N. Ghosal, N. E. Eay, 
Swa,mi,Sadanauda and Prof. N. K. Sastri, but we must admit 
that we have made comparatively little progress in the 
study of this glorious chapter in the 3 })read#of Indian oivili- 
isation in the various ]')arts of Asia. Within India we must 
adopt a far more active policy of ex})loration and scientific 
excavation before we can solve many difficult problems of 
Indian History. Search for Mss. in India and in the various 
border lands should be organized on a regional basis and con- 
trolled by a central organization like the All-India Oriental Con- 
ference. The sudden discovery of a Ms. like that of the AHha- 
sdstra of Kautilya can make a big difference to our present 
knowledge of India’s past. The creation of a sub-committee 
by the Hyderabad session of this Conference to collect Mss. 
and other materials for Historical, Ethnological and Art studies 
in Nepal was, I think, a move in the right direction. The work 
of revising and bringing up to date Aufrecht’s Gatalogus (Jata- 
logorum should be expedited. There should he much more 
co-operation between the Archseplogical ■ Department of the 
Government' of India and thb various Indian States and the 
Indian Universities nnd othqr ies^ed bodies . the field of 
History and^ Archaeology. ; which at present 
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exist between the University of Calcutta and, the Archseologicai 
Survey of India mark a beginning in this direction. But I 
plead for a more forward policy of active co-operation on an 
all-India basis. The Archaeological Department should try 
to train University men and other willing workers in scientific 
excavations and archsologioal work so that the search for the 
sources of Indian History might be carried on far more vigorously 
than is possible at present. The Archaeological Department 
should also, w'ith more assistants from the Universities and 
other learned bodies, try to place before the public Gorisuses 
of inscriptions on regional and chronological basis. The work 
of the Archeological Department in this direction at present 
is much too slow. The absence of such corpuses of inscriptions 
and omnibus Catalogues of Mss. acts as a serious brake on tbe 
round of activities of the students of the history of this vast 
subcontinent. 

Another problem which confronts the compilers of a 
critical history of iiulia is the introduction of that objective 
outlook on tile e\aIaatiou of the vajrious sources wbiob alone 
leads to the dedu(,-tioii of right conclusions from them. It is un- 
doubtedly a fact tliat a proper Indian history is still a desi- 
deratum.' Foreigners have oftpn , consciously or unconsciously 
drawn wrong conclusions from Indian historical data. I think 
we should be on our guard against the introduction of what 
is sometimes wrongly understood to be a “national outlook”. 
This might lead us unconsciously to convert History into more 
propaganda. We cannot do better than constantly follow 
the ideal of the Ivashmirian historian Kalhana : 

“Slaghyah sa ew gunman ragadvemmhukrta 
hhiituklMhathane yasya s^cyasysm mrasmti”. 

In our approach to Indian historical problems we must be 
entirely free from love or hate. We must not be swayed even 
a. fraction of an inch froui truth by any bias of family, caste, 
colour, religion or nation. The success of our proposed history 
of India Avill largely depend upon the realixiation of this ideal. 
We must avoid in our writings all effusiveness of style and 
introduce a healthy note of caution. Our language should 
exactly convey an impression of the strength or weakness cd' 
the data on which our conclusions are based. x\Il sentimental 
irratter must be strictly esciiewed. 

*• Attoth^^r problem w;hiQh confronts the writer of a critical 
history of India is the division of Indian History into suitable 
periods. History from certain points of Anew is like the mighty 
riteh Canges, fhe sources of this saci-ed river are lost in fhe 
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mysteriourt and impenetrable heights of the snow-capped 
Himalayas while it flows unceasingly into the “eternal seas”. 
The beginnings of human history in India are also shrouded 
in myth and mystery while it flows continuously into the depths 
of eternally receding tomorrows. Tins dynamic character of 
history must be recognised in all our attempts to divide Indian 
history into well-marked divisions. Historical facts must 
constantly move forward in a chronological order. The usual 
division of Indian History into three oonununal compartments 
viz. (i) Hindu, (ii) Muslim, and (iii) Christian or British not 
only smacks of communalism but is also unscientific and goes 
against the above-mentioned fundamental characteristics of 
History. The “Hindu ]}eriod” is often brought down to 120(i 
A.». while the so-called “Muslim period” is said to have started 
from c. 711 a.d. and to have terminated in the 18th or the 
19th century. The “Christian or the British period” is said 
to ^ve begun from 1498 a.d. when Akbar had not yet ascended 
the throne ! Following European examples we have been also 
dividing Indian- History into (i) Ancient, (ii) Mediaeval and 
(iii) Modern. But as in Europe, the attempt to divide Indian 
History on these liixes has led to controversies. In Europe 
some would begin the modern period with Hie Renaissance or 
the discovery of America, or the Reformation, some with 
the French Revolution while others might suggest the age- of 
Lenin as really ushering in the modern epoch of European 
history. Similarly in Indian History sOme accept the deatli 
of Harsa as the beginning of the mediaeval period in Indian 
history. Others think 711 a.d., the date of the conquest of 
the lower Indus valley by the Arabs, is the date which marks 
the beginning of medieaval age in India. A third group suggests 
that the mediaeval period .begins with the rise of the Turks 
on the Indian frontier in the middle of the 10th century, a.d. A 
better plan of division would be to accept a, chronological scheme 
of division in which each period is marked by some outstanding 
cultural or political event. I suggest the follownng scheme 
of division for the contemplated critical history of India. 

(i) Introductory : Geography : Peoples and Languages ; 
Palaeolithic, NeoHtlue, Chalcolithic and early Iron age 
(Pre-Dra vidian, Dravidian & Indus Valley Civilization). 

(ii) Indo-Aryans and their civilisation ; Early ])eriod — 
Age of the Egveda (c. 2000 b. o. to 1500 b. o.) ; 
Later period — the Age of the Later , Sam/wfas and 
the Brahmanas (c. 1500-600 b.o.). 

(iii) Post-Brahynar^ f&riod . up to the rise of the Mauryas : 

.0^ani§ads and the Veddh^as : 
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Eise of the protestant Religions — Buddhism, Jainism, 
Ajivikism, etc., Rise of Magadha. 

(iv) Magadhan Imperialism (c. 821 b.o. to 28 b.o.). 

(v) Seytho-SatavdJiana period (c. 28 b.c. to 300 a.d.). 

(vi) Revival of MagadJutn Imperialism (c. 300 a.d. to 

■ 600 A.D.). 

(vii) . Imperialism nj Kanaiij (c. 600 to 1206 a.d.). 

(viii) Imperkdism of Delhi under the Turks and Afghans 
(c. 1206-1526). 

(is) Imperialism of the House of Bdhar (e. 1526 to 

1803 A.D.). 

(x) Imperialism of the British (c. 1803-1945 a.d.). 

An important branch of study which the Indian school 
of Indoiogy has up till now failed to taeide ])roperly is Historical 
Geography. As early as 1918 a.d. the, University of Calcutta 
recognised its importance and introduced its teaching in the 
Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture. But 
even after the lapse of 25 years a compreliensive w'ork on Indian 
Historical Geography from the earliest times down to the modern 
age is still a desideratmn. Such a work should note the fluctua- 
tions in the boundaries of the various areas indicated by geo- 
graphical ternis in different ages. Epigraphic materials should 
be utilized along with literary sources in the preparation of the 
work. By supplying maps on a chronological basis such a 
work will remove one of the chief difficulties of Indian historical 
studies. A comparison with the historical maps available for 
British, European and American histoiy will at once convince 
us of the urgent need of a comprehensive work on this subject. 
During the last two years however some amount of ’^york 
been done by Indian scholars oh Historical Geography. Dr. 
S. 1^1. H. Nainar has produced a work on ‘the Arab Geo^’aphers’ 
knowledge of South India’. Dr. A. N. Bose has written on the 
“Oldest Indo-Aiyan Cities” while Dr. D. C.' Sircar has given 
an account of some 46 countries of India and also of the border 
lands. Dr. Bhattasali has supplied us with an interesting 
account of the “River Deltas of Bengal”, while Dr. H. C. Eay- 
choudhury has discussed . identification and other kindred 
problems in connection with the river “SarasvatL” 

"Much work hasi already been -dohe on the social, adminis- 
tratiye and economic histhty ipf - India during the last 50 years 
and more,. , Bht a comp rehenrive survey of the whole of India 
from each and all of these aspects based on a thorough exa- 
mination of arcliLUological and literary, sources has not yet 
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been undertaken by any scholar in India. It is needless to 
say that -without such worlds on cultural history real India, 
cannot be properly understood. 

The intimate relationship of History and Ethnology has 
been grasped only in recent times. Many problems of history 
cannot be pro]rerly solved without the assistance of this science. 
It is therofoi'o iii the fitness of things tliat the University of 
Calcutta iuid some other Indian Universities should have made 
provision for the study of this important branch of knowledge. 
Dr. J. H. Hutton has supplied us in his Census Eeports of 1981 
with, somo very valuable ethnological data. But it is high 
time that the Government of India undertook a properly con- 
ducted scientific Ethnological survej” of the peoples of India. 
The last survey of this natui-e was completed by Bir Herbert 
Eisley in 1901. 

During the last two years some important and interesting 
contributions have been made by Indian scholars on Indian 
Ethnological topics. Prof. H. C. Chakladar and Mr. N. K. 
Bose are carrying on investigations on the pre-historic conditions 
of Bengal and the Mayurbhanj State. Mr. T. Padmanabhachari 
has contributed an interesting article on the games, sports and 
])astimes of ])re-histonc India, while Mr. K. K. Sen has_ studied 
some aspects' of the Megalitliic monuments of the Cochin state. 
Messrs. A. K. Mitra and B. K. Chatterjee have studied the 
blood group distribution of the Bengalis and have compared 
them with those of other Indian races. Dr. P. C. Biswas has 
investigated the finger and the palm prints of the Bengalis 
while Dr. E. N. Bose has worked on the Anthropometry and 
the blood types of the Kayasthas of Bengal. Mr. M. B. Bhaduri 
has made a survey of the aboriginal tribes of the Udaipur state. 
Mr. Sitapati has* written on the religious rites, festivals and 
magical ceremonies of the Soras and has compared them 
with those of the Oraons, BiAors, Mundas and other tribes 
of the central belt of India. Dr, D. N. Majumdar and Mr. 
Sudhir Eanjan Das are making a special study of the Hos of 
Chotanagpu'r. Mr. K. P. Ciiattopadhaya has investigated 
Yedic kinship and Dharma worship in Bengal. Many valuabl® 
contributions on Indian Ethnology have also been made by 
Indian scholars in the volume of essays on Anthropology pre- 
sented in 1942 tp Eai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Eay. 

The position of India in the domain of folklore is unique. 
Perhaps no country in tlie world; is: so rich in folklore. But 
unfortunately no attempt has been made to make a corapre- 
liensive survey ..of folklore in modern India, Some attempt, 
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I understand, is being made to organise a Folklore Bociety in 
InSa. A few articles have also been yablishecl by Indian 
^<tudents witb reference to various aspects of Indian folklore. 
\rr N Chowdlmrv has made some comments on the bun as a 
folk God. *Mr. S.^h Mitra has given us some notes on ghost 
lore from tlie -lalpaiguri district of Bengal, the folk 

wmship of the river Tista by the Nepalese. Pcdk songs froia 
\ndhra. and ilalwa. have been collected by D. batyartlu and 
G Bradhau. The March (1943) issue of Man m India 
contains a. \'alua,ble collection of materials on tribal folklore 
in India. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I now bring my remarks to a 
close History, Geography, Ethnology and Folklore are ex- 
tensive fields 'and they seem to be discrete. But they have 
one common aim— the pursuit of truth ; they all sever- 
ally and collectively siipiily us with keys with wliudi we can 
unlock the domain of truth about India s past. But as the 
Vedic R-si Aghamarsami rightly says : 

Bf/mcii salyameabhldhnttapaso" (Uiijajmjata. 

[Truth (of thought) and truthfulness (of speech) were born of 
arduous austerity and penance]. 

Before we attain our goal we nifist all of us. perform arduous. 

Labourers in the MdB and fellow-pilgrims as we al 
S we must work together for the truthful reconstruction of 
the' nast history of our motherland forgetting all dilieieuces 
“ oLte and oieed. Forgetting the things that separate ns. 
St ns press forwai'd toiTaifls the goal. Let ns take a leaf out 
of ttie book of an annient Vedie singer who implores us m tlie 

following strain : • ' ‘ , 

“Rttwatia m dMtih samdna hrdaydni vafy_ „ ‘ 

ScufyMxuthOistu w 'MMO ydthd wh 8u$ahusatin 

•‘Common be your intention ; common he the wishes of 
your hearts ; common he your Ihmights, so that ftere ..nry 

tlioroiigli imioii among you. (Bgveda, X. LL 4)- 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS : ANTHROPOLOGY AND 
ARCPIJ50L0GY. 

By 

Rao Bahadur C. R. Krisiin'amacharlu, b.a., 
‘Ajanta\ Tyagarayanagar, Madraa. 

Commenting on the pre-historic and ])r()t()-hiHtoric remains 
of India, Coggin Brown remarks that these primitive remains 
sucli as the dolmens, cromlechs, kistvaens and stone circles 
are of the same“§tyle as those found in Central Africa and parts 
of Western Asia, Europe, etc. This* fact seems to establish 
the prevalence of a common culture and burial customs in India 
and the said countries. Though in the time of Bruce Eoote 
and Brown no instances of primitive monuments common to 
India and the Par East were known, attention was drawn by 
me in about 1940 to the discovery in French Indo-China of the 
burial- urns of the cha.racter found in South India. This further 
fact seems to prove that a common culture prevailed both in 
India and tbe Far East at an early period. These common 
features are evidences of racial and cultural contacts bet, ween 
India and the neighbouring countries l.)oth in the East and 
the West. While such is the inference to be drawn from the 
Archaeological remains, evidences are not wanting in literature 
a,nd tradition to establish the fact of such contacts between 
India and the rest of the world. 

A few" of these evidences are noticed in the sequel and 
these go to prove the existence of Indo-Egyptian and Indo- 
Iranian contacts from very early times. Certain plants are 
supposed to have been introduced into Egypt from Asia in very 
early times. ‘From Asia, Man has brought at different times 
wheat, barley, the olive, the apple, the white or pink almond, 
and tw"enty other species now acclamatised .on the banks of 
the Nile. The plant tamarisk called in Egyptian ‘asari’ and 
‘asri’ has the same name given to it in the Semitic languages, 
both ancient and modern. This would suggest the question 
w"hether the tamarisk did not originally come from Asia. In 
that case it must have been brought into Egypt in remote 
antiquity ,^{pr it figures in thp, Pyramid texts Bricks of the 
Nile mud and the Memphitie, and; Theban tombs have yielded 
us twigs a,nd. even whole branohps of the tamarisk’. 
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Professor j^Iaspero says that the origin of the name of 
the river Nile is uncertain. He says that ‘the least likely 
etymology is still that which derives Neilos from the Hebrew 
■mlsr, a ri\'er, oi- Nakhal a torrent.’ He also notices Gi'off’s 
(lei-ivation of the word from Ne-ialu, the branches of the Nile 
in the delta. The professor does not appear to have considered 
the })Ossibility of the intimate connection that exists between 
the name ‘Nile’ and its signilicance to the ancient Egyptians 
and the Greeks. ■ Leuipriere in his Glasdcal Dictionary states 
that the river got the name from Nilus, the ancient king of. 
The bos, who gave the name to the river which had been ]!re- 
N'iously called Aegyptus. Professor Rawlinson says that the 
M'Ord Nile in Egyp-tiau mea.ns ‘deep-blue.’ The true origin 
of the name seems to be in the Sanskrit word ‘Nila’ which must 
have been pronounced and understood in Egy|>+ian as in Sams- 
krit. We also know that the river is in a part of its course 
called by the redundant name ‘Blue Nile’. This must have 
been tlie characteristic name of the whole river. 

This is not the solc^ example of Sanskritic origin being 
traceable for Egyptian names. The names ‘Aegyptus’ by 
which the Nile was originally called and ‘Aegyptu’ the name 
of the inhabitants of Egypt evidently appear to have come 
from the Sanskrit word ‘aja’ which means a ‘goat.’ The word 
is traceable as the nucleus, of several classical names. Jupiter 
was denoted by the surname ‘Aegiochus’ because lu* was brouglii 
up by a. ‘goat’, called Amalthea, and used goatskin as his shield 
hi the war of the Titans. Pan, the classieal god of shepherd.s 
wlio resided in Arcadia, was also known by the name ‘Aegyprau’ 
because lie had goat’s feet. It is interesting to recall here tlie 
Puranic name Ajaikapad. The town on the Corinthian coast 
where Jupiter is said to have been fed by » goat was called 
‘Aegium.’ The name of the Thracian town ‘Aegos Potanins’ 
means ‘the goat’s river.’ The name Macedonia is derived 
from two words which mean ‘the valley of the goat.’ This 
word is probablj' a corruption of the Sanskrit word ‘Mesha- 
droua.’ The classical town of Aedessa was given the surname 
‘Aegea.s’ by the Macedonian king Oaranus who took it by follow- 
ing goats. The modern Archipelago, that part of the Aledi- 
terranean wliich, divides Greece from Asia Minor, was called 
‘Aegium Mare’ in classical ^geography from the number (jf 
islands which it contains, which appear above the sea like go;i,ts 
(aiges). In the expression ' ‘Gucnpha-headed sceptre’, which 
is applied to the staff of the Egyptian Pharaoh and which is 
considered ab misnomer, we find the Sanskrit word ‘kukkubha’ 
which denotes a kind of bird., Alaspero notes that ‘from 
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ancient evidence we know that cucupha was a bird, perhaps the 
hoopoe.’ 

The ancient Egyptians refer to a mysterious fluid called 
‘Sa’, which was circuiated throughout the mem hers of the gods 
of Egypt and carried with it health, vigour and life. They 
were not all equally charged with it ; some had more others 
had less, their energies being proportionate to the amount 
which they contained. This ‘sa’ very probably corresponds 
to the Amnta of the Hindu Devas. In Sanskrit also the word 
‘sa’ signifies the ‘amrita’ (ambrosia). 

The Hindu Puranic idea is that the earliest Hindu monarchs 
of the Suryavam^a were descendants of the Sun. This has a 
parallel in Egyptian mythology and tradition that the Pharaohs 
were blood -relations of the Sun-god (Ra), through the father 
and others through the mother. In Hindu mythology we have 
the kings of the Somavam^a who descended from Soma and 
his son Budha and who were blood-relations of Surya on their 
mother’s side, for Budha married Ha, the daughter of Manu 
Vaivasvata, who was the son of Vivasvan, the Sun. Again 
the Egyptian name ‘Ba’ a])plied to the Sun is etymologically 
derived from the root ‘ra’ which means ‘to give’.^ It is worth 
observing that in Samskrit the root ‘ra’ means ‘to give.’_ In 
Egy])tian mythology tlie Sun is considered to_ be the Divine 
face, i.o., God, Horus while the Moon was believed to be the 
left eye of the God. We should compare ihis belief with the 
Hindu belief embodied in the saying ‘Candfa-Siiryan cha 
netre.' A stele or seal reproduced on page 1 of Masi»ero s 
‘Dawn of Civilisation represente a bearded old-looking person 
lying in a half-reclined posture with the trunk of his body 
resting on his left, arm. He reclines on the body of a (?rooodile. 
He wears only an under- garment which looks very much like 
the Hindu dhoti. , Erom near his waist (perhaps from Ins navel) 
rises up a wavy creeper and at the top of it is a hmnan figure 
in a seated posture. Does this not suggest a strong jmd close 
parallel, despite its variations, to the figure of Narayana re- 
clining on a serpent with Brahma shown seated on a lotus 
emerging from his navel? As regards the dress of the main 
figure in the stele, let me draw attention to the figure of Zeus 
(Jupiter), reproduced in Classic Myth and Legend, whose dress 
is typical of the Hindu orthodox dhoti. This suggests strong 
cultural and possibly racial affinity between the ancient Hindus 


Among the Pharaohs of the Fifth dynasty of Anci. 
t is mentioned, one by naht® IJsirniri Ann whose reign 
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placed beWeen the ^'■ears 3900 and 3875 b.c. Idiis name 
Rliiows a reinai-kable correspondence to the name of the Puranic 
king Ui^inara of the family of Ann. Ann is probably the an- 
cestor of a branch of the Somavam^a to which U^inara belonged. 
The descendants of the Egyptian king Usirniri Aim claimed 
for their previous generations matrimonial alliances wdth the 
daughters of tlie Solar race. The Puranas inform us that the 
Somavamsa kings were the descendants of Budha and his wife 
Ila, a princess of the Yaivasvata (Solar) line. The names 
of three other Egyptian Pharaohs, viis., Usirtasen I, Usirtasen. 
II and Uristaseu III, strongly remind us of the Puranic Arshti- 
sena who is referred to as a mjarshL Erom Maspero we learn 
that the Egyptian king Usirtasen III was ranked among the 
Pharaohs that had civilised the country and so had received 
divine honours even during his life-time. He was placed ‘in 
triads’ and temples were raised to him. 

The Egyptian king Usirtasen III is stated to have humbled 
the Kush and eon((aered the tribes of Alaka and Turasu among 
others. Professor Maspero thinks these names outlandish from 
the standpoint of ancient Egyptian geography and linds it 
hard to locate them. It may be suggested here on this very 
ground that the names are outlandish, that Alaka may be identi- 
fied with the Himalayan town Alalia, the capital of Kubera. 
and Turasu must be the same as the Puranic Turvasu line. 

The Puranas mention among the several early tribes, 
fhe Garuiias in expressions like Yaksha-Garudo- Varga, etc. 
We are apt to take the Garudas as some imaginary tribe not 
having Uingible entity or existence on this globe. This is an 
entirely mistaken idea since we have definite archaeological 
evidence to establish the existence of an early community which 
w'6 can safely identify with the Garudas. At Jebelet El Beda 
in Mesopotamia are the oldest monumental stone images in 
the world wearing flounced skirts and bearing bird-beak faces. 
These faces exhibit analogies to the most archaic Sumerian 
sculptures. The latter are, however, only small representa- 
tions on cylinders or hi small statuettes. But the Jebelet El 
Beda figures are amazingly gigantic images. Their bird-beaJi 
faces are exaidly the same as in the terracotta statuettes dis- 
covered by Sir Leonard Woolley in the- lowest stratum beneath 
the Sumerian level {111. Land. Nev/ff-, March 1, 1930). This 
tjT.)e of face was therefore native to Southern Mesopotamia- - 
a feature of the very oldest original stratum and not a charac- 
teristic of the Sumerian. Baron Max Yon 0])penheim who 
observes these features opines that the enormous noses of the 
Sub-Aryan Hittite people correspond more to these faces than 
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to the Sumerian ones. This fact confirms the Hindu tradition 
assigning these and other early Puranio tribes to the same 
Sub-Deva category ; (Of. Ammakosa ; Pi^acho Guhyakas-. 
Siddlio Bhutomi Deva-yonayah). Oppenheim ascribes the 
Jebelet images to the fourth millennium before Christ {111. 
Land. News^., 1931, May 16). We can very 'well therefore 
recognise not only the historicity but also the great antiquity 
of the Bub-Deva communities mentioned in the Puranas. 

Coming to Archseology in India it must be observed that 
until recent years discoveries of importance were mostly matters 
of chance. The surveys carried out by General Cunningham 
and his colleagues and successors in the North and by Burgess 
and his colleagues and successors in tiie South, though well 
organised, were productive only of chance important discoveries. 
But recently it has been possible in the South to suggest and 
discover and explore pre-bistoric and proto-historic sites and 
remains on the strength of place-names and other data. . Well- 
planned exploration could locate such remains definitely and 
with a fair amount of certitude. The indications in place- 
names are really varied and several and they could very pro- 
fitably be utilised Iry an intelligent archaeologist. It was evi- 
dently on this account that experienced antiquarians and archaeo- 
logists in Europe and especially in Great Britain have instituted 
a scheme for the collection of data relating to place-names 
from all over the country. No detail is to be missed in recording 
the details as furnished by folk-lore and tradition. The data 
are to cover the hills, lakes, mounds, forts, valleys, etc. Such a 
scheme is a very great desideratum for India and we should 
plan to have an e.xliaustive record of this nature for our vast 
sub-continent. The Government departments, local bodies 
and learned societies must all co-operate in the compilation 
of this record, which would be a useful guide to the contemporary 
and future antiquarian and archaeologist. 

In the Himalayan regions we have places called Dakhtol, 
Rakhastol, etc. The first of these must evidently be connected 
with the Puranic Daksa, one of the Prjapatis. Eakhastol is 
suggestive of Rakshasa associations. The exploration of these 
1 daces and similar ones must bring to light some very early 
remains. Similarly in the South, especially in the Telugu country, 
we have remains called Rakshasa-guJlu, Rakshasa-gullu, Rakasi- 
giittalu, applied to dolmens, cromlechs, cairns, etc. and to 
hillocks containing pre-historie remains. An exhaustive list' 
of these would be useful in determining the traditional tract 
of the Rakshasa tribes and exploration of these remains should 
yield data regarding these and other’ primitive communities. 
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So too the exploration of sites . connected with the name of 
the Pandavas must yield some remains to justify their asso- 
ciation with their name. Here lies a vast and fruitful field for 
co-operative research and study by the anthropologist and the 
arohteologist. The excavations of the lafter must provide 
material for the study of the former. 

I shall now' go on to the other category of pre-historic 
sites in South India connected with name ‘Vali’. This is a 
very fascinating and suggestive name for the exploration of 
early sites in the Tamil country. Forests containing pre- 
hisiorie burial sites are known as Valiyan-kadu, the dolmerii 
are ealled Yaliyan-vidn, Yaliyan-kundu, Valiyan-kuli, etc. Be- 
sides these, wherever you find the Yalisvara temples; you are 
sure to find primiti^'o nrn-bu rials in their vicinity. And I am 
glad to announce here iny \'ery recent discovery of a Yalisvara 
tojiiple in Mylapore (Ban Tliome), a suburl) of Madras. The 
temple is not of any lu-etentious architectural style, hut the 
surroundings and the huge tank in its front suggest an important 
and prosperous past for it. I am almost certain that in the 
vicinity of the temple we are sure to find urn-burials and other 
juimitive vestiges, if a careful exploration is made. It is more- 
over significant that the temple is within the . limits of 
Mylapore, which is ver3’' famous in early Tamil literature under 
the name ‘Mailaapir. : . - 

From my explorations in the Tamil country I am now 
in a position to postulate the existence of such remains in asso- 
ciation with all Yalisvara temples. From out of this class of 
Yalisvara temples floats up a unique and solitary instance of 
a Bugrive^vara temple at Sarcar-Periyapalera in the Coimbatore 
district. Enquiries show that in the neighbourhood of this 
village urn-hurials were dirg up- some years back. The temple 
as it now stands is medieval in style and arebiteeture, but the 
name of the god is given in its inscriptions as ‘Kurakku-tali- 
Nayanar,’ i.e., the Lord of the temple of the monkey (kurakhn). 
This traditional origin of the temple is illustrated in relief 
sculpture on the main beam of the Mahamandapa of the temple 
showing a Sivalinga under a sacred tree and a monkey going 
down on its fours in front of the linga in an attitude of adoration. 
It must be noted in this connection that several primitive 
burial sites in the Pudukkottai region are known as ‘Kurakkiip- 
padai’ and ‘Kurakku-pattadaiV Tie,, ‘the lying-place of the 
monkeys’. In addition to these examples we have interesting 
instances of plaed-names connected with the monkey in the 
Tamil country. Yillages like Kuranganimuttam, A'anara-mutti, 
etc., have necessarily to be connected with the settlements 
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of monkey -like aborginal tribes.. We seem to have had, ethni- 
cally speaking, a Vanara period in the social evolution of South 
India, ' especially, the Tamil land. Attention may now be 
drawn to the instance of a Vdnam-datti mentioned in an inscrip- 
tion at Nadendla in the Guntur District. The Village Nonehini- 
padu is herein referred to as an original Vanara-datti. While 
on this topic I have to bring in the several categories of dattis 
linding meiil.ion in South Indian inscriptions. Mostly these 
occur in the epigraphs of the Kannada and Telugu countriw 
and are variously termed as ‘Harischandra-datti’, ‘Eama-datti’, 
‘La.kshmana-datti’, ‘Janamejaya-datti’, etc., so far as Puranic 
associations go, and some as ‘Chalukya-Ohakresvara-datti’ for 
historical times. Por the antiquarians these datUs are of value 
for purposes of exploration as the terms suggest very early 
antiquity for these places. The appellation occurs in connection 
with the terms Agrahara, Mahagrahara, Anady-agrahara, etc. 

There is another indication of the existence of primitive 
relics in the place-names of the Tamil country. Villages bearing 
the prefix ‘kli’. (meaning east or low) in their names are always 
found to posses early remains. A still another class of village- 
names suggesting early and pre-historic associations in the 
Andlira, Tamil and Kannada countries is those containing the 
prefixes. ‘Ara’, ‘Ara’, ‘Arik ‘Aru’, etc. I venture to call the 
above categories as my axioms for the archseological explora- 
tion of the South. And by close study I think it will be possible 
to evolve a scheme or formula for tracing the early sites of 
North India also. If Sir John Marshall has left us a Conser- 
vation Manual we must try to compile an Exploration Mamial 
for the country. The task will be of great interest and is well 
worth an intelligent attempt on our part. 

The Gaul op the Hills. 

’ Hills and hillocks have had a special appeal to the religious 
recluse from early times. Almost all the early cave-temples 
in India, whether Buddhist, Jaina or Brahmanical, testify to 
the existence of this sentiment from time immemorial. But 
I must draw attention to a peculip feature in South India 
and to my knowledge not observed in the North. This relates 
to the class of natural caverns turned into permanent habita- 
tions or temporary resorts for religious purposes. Buddhist 
and Jaina monks repaired to these places for purposes of abstract 
meditation and pious devotees made these caverns habitable 
by fashioning beds with pillow lofts, smoothened out in the 
surface-rock of the caverns 'and securing the interior of the 
caverns from the trickling rain water by cutting a drip-line 
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in the facade of the cavern. These are accompanied in several 
cases by inscriptions recording the names of the donors but 
sometimes not. Tlie epigraphs are mostly in the Brahmi 
characters of the Mam'yan period. Till very recent years 
such caverns were laiown and believed to exist only in tbe 
Tamil country . But in the year 11)67 1 discuv ered such a cavern in 
the heart of the Telugu country, i.e., at Malekonda aliaa Malyadri 
in the Kandiiknr taluk of the Nellore District. This is so far 
the unique instance of a cavern with the dripdine and a Brahmi 
inscription in Mauryan characters, in the Telugu land and its 
discoA'ery has tempted us to look for links between the caverns 
of the Tamil country and this of the Telugu country. Ijuckily 
our recent explorations have brought to light caverns with beds 
but no inscriptions near Nagari in the Chittoor District. 

Another group of such caverns with drip -line but no 
epigraphs was also discovered by me in 1987 in the hill called 
Siddhulakonda near Saidapuram, a villtige in the Bapur taluk 
of the Nellore District. As the crow flies this hill is about 
seventy miles from the Malyadri hill on the south and the 
geological formation of the hill-rock in both cases is so identical 
that they may be called sister-hills. The Biddlmlakonda 
caverns are definitely Jaina in character as is established by 
the early Jaina images installed in them and even now wor- 
shipped ignorantly under some Saivite name by Jangamadevas. ' 

Bhom my observations in the Tamil country the sequence 
of religious and social settlements in this region was as follows : — 

1. The period of pre-historic um-burials, dolmens, crom- 
lechs,, etc., . .. ■ ' 

*2. the period of natural caverns overlapping No. 1, ' 

3. the period of rock-cut temples with deities installed 
in them, and 

4. the period of structural temples. 

The above-mentioned sequence has been established by 
the remains and monuments of Vira^ikhainani in the Ramn.ad 
District, Tirupparankunram in the Madura District, Trichino- 
poly in the Trieliinopoly District, Kudumiyamalai and Ammach- 
tram in the Pudukkottai State and Mamandfir near Conjeeveram 
in the Chingleput District. It is not unlikely that early caverns 
may yet be found in the vicinity of the rock-cut temples at 
Paliava;ram, and Tirukka.lukkunram in the Chingleput District 
and similar other centres in the Madras Presidency. There is 
a very great scope for intelligent exploration in this respect 
in the Tamil and Ttdugu diskiots, Hills bearing names witj^ 
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prefixeH sucii as Deva, Siddlia, Bralima, etc. in the fastnesses 
of the Kiirnool and Chittoor districts should yield primitive 
remains. So too hills and hillocks connected with name of 
x^Sjana (the mother of the monkey-god Hanuman) in Coorg 
Province and the Kannada and Konkan countries call for 
thorough exploration for pre-historic remains. In connection 
with the name of Malyadri of the Nellore District referred to 
above I inust draw attention to the existence of a hill called 
Malyavanta in the Anantapur district near which are found 
several dolmens, cromlechs and other primitive remains. Again 
Maski, the site of an Asokan edict, has recently been explored 
by Mr. A'azdani and has yielded several i)re-historie remains. 
Bo too Maskanlial in the Byapur district, which boasts of a 
pre-historic site called ‘Morimattinahani’ and connected with 
Moriyas (Mauryas) in local tradition must yield interesting 
primitive relics. It is a matter for regret that even though 
the site was discovered and reported on by me nearly fourteen 
years back, the xirchasological . Department has not yet given 
any attention to this promising and interesting site. Another 
site in the South which deserves further exploration is Adich- 
chanallur in the Tinnevelly District. Sir Leonard Woolley 
who inspected the site in the year 1989 thought that there were 
two distinct areas here, viz., one to the south of the road leading 
to Tiruchchendur from Tinnevelly and the other to the north 
of the same road abutting on the Tarnraparni river. The latter 
(iontains a temple of Pandyaraja at the top of the hillock and 
Sir Leonard thought that the area was the Early Iron Age 
Settlement, to which the area on the south served as a cemetery. 
After his inspection, at his special request, I explored the northern 
site and found that (‘ontrary to his expectation this site also 
was a vast ceineteinn Even on the surface I noticed burial-urns 
of the t3q)e found already in the Adchehanallur area. It there- 
fore remains for us to explore and locate the Iron Age Settlement 
referred to by Woolley. 


Thh Great Desideratum op the South 

So far back as 1908 the late Eai Bahadur Venkayya 
suggested the revision of Eohert Sewell’s List of Antiquarian 
Remains of the Madras Presidency. But owing to his sudden 
demise in 1911 the task was never taken up and still remains 
unfulfilled. Since the publication of Sewell’s Lists a full Jupiter’s 
cycle of sixty years has rolled by. It therefore behoves us to 
undertake this task and see to its completion. The intervening 
period has been fruitful in the yield of interesting remains 
both in Archeology' and Bpigrapfey,': ; v •">; , 
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Archeology in India, is, iu my opnuou, still in its intancy 
and calls for a great effort with sympathetic interest, to mnture 
and foster" it. Before closing I call for t us benediction on 
Indian Archeology in the words of the 1 edic Bslii 

r-astu Tustir-astu Pustir-astu Avighuimi-asiii’. 


PBESIDENTIAL ADDRESS : LINGUISTIC SECTION 

By 

Dr. S. E. De, 

Professor of Sanskrit, Dacca University. 

To preside over the section of Philology and Indian Liu- 
guisitcs is an hoaiour which I fully appreciate : but you wdll 
pardon me if I say that the choice in this case is neither happy 
nor wise. The Chair has been occupied before me by far re- 
nowned _ scholars who have, by their sjiecialised knowledge 
and eminent contribution, attained v^ell deserved reputation, 
and it would be futile for me to emulate them. 'For some years 
I have been occupied with other branches of study, which left 
me little leisure for any real work in the difficult and exacting 
sphere of purely linguisitc research ; but I must say that m.y 
deep interest in philological studies has never flagged, and I 
believe 1 can make a modest claim that my own specialised 
studies, particularly those connected with the' Mababharata 
work, was never entirely divorced from linguistics. Most of 
you have, however, devoted long years of patient labour ex- 
clusively to philological work, and I can hardly '[)retend that 
I can tell you anything further than what you know^ so well ; 
on the contrary, I hope to learn a great deal from you. At 
the same time, 1 feel tliat as an onlooker in this great field, 
as one who stands a little' outside the narrow group of specialists, 
I possess a certain advantage. I can bring to it a somewhat 
detached mind, and perhaps offer to you some })ersonal observa- 
tions, which may be of connnon interest, on the subject of 
Linguistics in general and Jndian Linguistics in particular. 

, But before I proceed, I have to refer to a melancholy 
hicident which is undoubtedly a matter of sorrow to all of us. 
It is exceedingly sad to miss here today the kindly and dignified 
figure of Vishnu Sitaram Sukthankar, whose brilliant scholarly 
career was suddenly out off by the hand of cruel death at a 
time when he had attained the maturity of his powers. Quiet 
and unassuming, he was a man of versatile gifts and charming 
manners. He was not only our Pathikrt in the tangled com- 
plexities of Mahabharata studies, but he was also a great scholar 
who vindicated, by a high standard of workmanship, the prestige 
of Indian scholarship in the; eyes of the world. We all know 
what genuine interest he took in linguistic studies. He nfras 
twice elected President of this.;S^p|ionj. once at MysoTu in 1935 
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and again at- Tirupati in 1940, a rare (listiiudinn whicli not 
riiari}' Roliolars ha-A’a enjoyed/ Aa a- pujnl of Profesaor Lfldera 
of Berlin, be was trained' in tlie severest scliool of scljolarship ; 
and his work, thoagli left unfinished, Avill stand as a inarvei 
of gigantic toil and philological accuracy. I had tlie p.rivilege 
of knowing him intimately since 192G, and of working with him 
in rlose collaboration for five years, every day of Avhich enhanced 
jiir ap])reciai.ion of his many-sided scholarsbip and ' genial 
personality. That the way of research is not exact-iy the way 
of roses Avonid -Lave been clear to any one who had seen this 
silent seliolar Avorking, day after day, cheerfully through seven- 
teen long years, Avitli strenuous application, patient devotedness 
and enthusiastic singleness of purpose, from which nothing 
could eA'er dh’ert him. 

In the volume on the -Pfog(re.ss of Indie Studies 1917-1942, 
published by the Bhandarkar Oriental Eesearch Institute only 
last .year in Jaimarv 1942, on the occasion of its ‘^ih’sr Jubilee 
celebration, uiy friend Suniti Kumar Chatterji gave an able and 
authoritative I’eAieAv of notable work in Indian Linguistics during 
the last fcwontA’-five years. He has thereby lightened the task, 
of I'evieAV customarily imposed upon the .Section President on 
this occasion. It is also not he^ssary for me to trace in detail 
the history or trend of liuguis.tic studies in India iind abroad 
for the last^seventy years sine© its first start in 1872 ; for I find 
that some of my predecessors have, more or less, dealt AAnth 
this aspect of the subject. But I may be ] ermitted to note 
and emphasise certain outstanding features in the develo])ment 
t)f linguistic research in Itidia, and dAvell upon some of its defi- 
ciencies, needs and handicaps. 

In 1872 there appeared simultaneously three pioneer " 
workSj namely, Beames’ Com/pmatme Grammar of . huh-Arycm 
Languages (second and third volumes in 1875 and 1879), 
Trumpp’s SindM Grammar and Platts’ Grammar of the Hindustani 
or Urdu Language, which, as you know, made the first start 
in India of the study of the forms of individual Koav Indo- 
Aryan Languages. Then came a generation of brilliant scholars, 
CaldAvell and Kittel, Vinson and Skrefsrud, in Avhose AAa)rks 
the study of the languages of the Dravidia-u and Kol-Munda 
families became broad-based ; and it led on to a more systematic 
and comprehensive examination of Indian linguistic questions 
in the hands of Eamkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, A. Eudolf 
Hoei^le, S. 'H.' Kellog, and Heorge Abraham G-rierson. But 
Avhile these scholars Avere busy a])piying the principles of the 
newly developed scieixce of Philology to stages and as]jects 
of Indian languages, the school of Brugmann and the Jung- 
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.^ra.mmatik-a.r and tdiat of Meillet in France were establishing 
a new line of research in the comparative grammar of the greater 
Indo-Buropocvn fainily of languages. 

Thus, the foundation of linguistic studies in India was 
truly and tirmlv laid, but the progress was slow and recognition 
stilf slower. It was not until 1912 that Philology was given 
an independent place in the jirogramme of University education, 
and not until 1914 that a Professor of Comparative Philology 
was appointed in India. The credit of doing all. these for the 
first time goes to the University of Calcutta. But with the 
exception of stray works, papers and monographs on some 
special lexical and morphological^ aspects of Indo- Aryan a,nd 
lira vidian, nothing serious was achieved for some time by Indian 
scholars. In the meantime, Pischel and Ueiger were stud_'\nng 
the’ Middle Indo- Aryan Prakrit and Pali, and Wackernagel 
had begun his elaborate work on Old Indo- Aryan grammar, 
while in India the short-lived Italian scholar, L. P. Tes^toii, 
was writing his brilliant notes -on Old Western Eajsthani and 
Grierson was carrying on his vast scheme of a linguistic Survey 
of India. Then came Jules Bloch of Paris with his study of 
the formation Of ^larathi and Balph LiUey Turner with his 
studies in modern Indian languages, especially Nepali. _ It is 
not necessary to go in detail into this old history, which is 
undoubtedly familiar to you ; but I refer to it to show the original 
trend, as well as the variety of interests, which marked linguistic 
research in India, and to indicate that the work waiS .determined 
and wuided bv these great scholars, who had been our path- 
finders and who had been,' directly or indirectly, the Gurus 
of the present generation of Indian philologists. 

But it is signihoant that from the beginning hardly any 
oreat contribution came Irom Indian scholais in the field of 
Indo-European linguistics, as distinguished from Indo-Aryan. 
Perhaps the circumstances peculiar to India made this quite 
natural, and almost 'inevitable. For intensive work m this 
much wider sphere, the Indian .scholar lacked equipment, 
training, tradition, opportunity and inducement, iii fact, every- 
thin*^ which makes real research possible. An intimaf'e and 
comprehensive acquaintance with the ancient Indo-European 
languages and their history was difficult, and systematic training 
unavailable, while a working knowledge of German and Bieiith, 
in which most of the researches done in this field, is enshrined, 
was also a necessity. The original initiative to lingnistio studies 
in this country did not also incline towards this aireotion, and 
the urge was‘',not felt deeply. ' In spite of these handicaps, 
however, there have been just few workers in Indo-European 
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in recent times, like Batakrislma Ghosk of Calcutta who had 
the best of philological training in Germany and France as 
well as in India, and C. E. Sankaran, some of whose articles 
on Indo-European problems deserve notice. In one direction, 
however, even in this non-Indian sphere, a section of Indian 
scholars have taken interest, namely, in the earlier phases 
of Iranian, in Pahlavi and Avestan, in which Parsi scholars 
like Dhalla, Um-ala, Tavadia and Taraporewala have signalised 
themselves. But it is a. matter of regret tliat outside the Parsi 
gi'oup, there has been only solitary and scaittered interest in 
Iranian studies taken by Indian workers in general, although 
Iranian studies can by no means be ignored by the student of 
Old- Jjido-Aryau. 

Perhaps the iuuount of general research in Middle Iftdo- 
Aryan, especially the Prakrits, has been much greater, although 
one would regret that s'i)ecialised or scientitic studies are still 
not much in o'vidence. While Pali studies, even if not side- 
tracked, have not yet progressed much in India, the pre-eminence 
of Gujarat and Maharastra in some a.s])eets of Prakrit studies 
has been due to the living presence of Jainism but one should 
not be deemed hypercritical when one feels the lack of strict 
application of philological methods. The Prakrits have indeed 
been deeply studied with reference to the gi-ammatioal schools 
of Yararuci, Hemacandra, Ganda and others, but here again 
the historical and comparative work of L: Nitti Dolci on the 
Prakrit gi-ammarians is far outstanding. It has, however, 
been made quite plausible by Hillebrandt and Manomohan 
Ghosh that too great reliance on the grammarians to the ex- 
clusion of the direct testimony of authentic manuscripts would 
not give us a correct estimate of the Middle Indo-Aryan forms 
as such. With the exception of the very valuable work done 
by P. L. Vaidya, Hiralal Jain, A. N. Upadhye and others, it 
(iannot be said that there is no scarcity of reliable editions of 
Pra.krit and A]tabhramsa texts. Not withstanding the example 
and inspiration of European critical edition of texts, textual 
criticism as such is little understood in India and less a.pplied ; 
and the tendency has been either to amend, or to. select what 
is called the bast readings, and not the most authentic readings. 
The time is still distant when it would be possible either to 
check and supplement Pisehel’s Grawc^tafi/c or to think of com- 
piling a com])lete scientific dictionary of Prakrit ; but then, 
even in the sphere of Sanskrit where there is no dearth of works 
or workers, Bohtiingk and Roth’s Worterhuch has not yet been 
brought up to date since the publication of its last volume in 
18701: V, ... 
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There are inherent difficulties also for research work in 
the Tibeto-Burman or the Indian Kol-Munda languages of the 
Austric family, and nothing serious appears to have been achieved 
by Indian workers in these subjects. It is a pity to think that 
we have little room or even encom-agement for these studies 
in India, although there is plenty of materials in these almost 
unexplored fields. Although there is a long irajdition of the 
stud_v of Arabic in this country, it is' sad to reilect that the 
work of Indian scholars in this sphere has not yet come up 
to the exacting scientific standard from the linguistic point 
of view. But what is more distressing to realise is that ther« 
a)! pears to exist as much lack of interest in Semetic studies 
on the iiart of Hindus as there is on tlie part of Muslims in 
India for Banskritic sttidies. The same is ])artialjy true of 
Iranian and Persian studies ; but the attitude is perhaps more 
ap])arent in the ease of the great Dravidian family of languages. 
Although the Dravidian speakers of the South, through the 
common medium of Sanskrit, perhaps take some . interest in 
the Ind(j-Aryan languages of the North, they have no means 
nor inducement for proper study ; and it is regrettable to realise 
that we in Northern India have similarhyno proper facilities, 
to know the Southern Dravidian speeches. The exclusiveness 
is perhaps a creation of circumstances, and not intentional ; 
but Eesearch Societies, as well as Universities, should devise 
means to remove the handicaps -which lead to such reciprocal 
lack of interest. . , 


It is not suiprising, therefore, from what I have indicated 
that the present generation of Indian philologists, like - their 
predecessors in India, have concentrated themselves chiefly 
on the New Indo-Aryan, on an intensive study of the modern 
languages of the North, as well as partially on the current 
Dravidian languages of the South. Grierson’s monumental 
Lingmstic Survey digests and classifies a mass of materials, 
clarifies the main problems and lays down bare and broad 
outlines, but it suffers from the defects common to all Govern- 
ment compilations made according to time-honoured routine ; 
end it certainly does not exhaust’ the possibilities of specialised 
investigation of individual languages and dialects of the four 
great families of languages in India. Here is i)erhaps the proper 
field for Indian scholarship, and here it has certainly local 
advantages peculiar to itself. The modern Indian languages 
have found rather tardy recognition in the Universities, but 
outside the Universities, the ever growing national conscious- 
ness, has brought into existence learned societies to foster them, 
such as the Nagari Praoarini Sabha, the Yahgiya Sahitya d’ari- 
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sad, the Gujarat Vernacular Society, the Tamil Sahgham and 
similar other institutions. The need for a scientific investi- 
tion has been more deeply and intimately felt, and the oppor- 
tunity of applying the newly acquired methods and principles 
of linguistic study and observation has been realised. The 
result has been a S3^stelnatic attempt to examine the main 
Indian languages and their dialects in their descriptive, com- 
parative or Instorical perspective, and to effect a real advance 
upon the pioneer efforts of Trumpp, Bhandarkar and Tessitori, 
Caldwell, Ivittel and Gundert. 

It would be worth while, therefore, if we pause for a 
while and take stock of our net achievement in this direction 
for the last two decades. Such a review would show that 
even if the amount of work is not extensive, it is certairdy not 
discouraging. Apart from isolated individual workers, we 
have now different centres of research crystallising themselves 
in different parts of tlie country. At Calcutta, for instances, 
mainly under the entliusiastic and inspiring guidance ,of S. K. 
Chatterji, his pupils and associates are establishing a tradition 
of sound philological work, which has already resulted in the 
publication of several remarkable books and monographs. 
Apart from the continuous and systematic works of Sukumar 
Sen on Indo- Aryan Syntax, on Iranian and Sanskrit, on Bengali 
language and literature, we have highly interesting studies on 
Prakrit and an edition of the Karfurammjari by Manoraohan 
Ghosh ; op Noakhali Bengali by Gopal Haidar ; on the Mymen-. 
sing dialect of Bengali by Krishnapada Goswami ; on Bbojpuri 
by Udaya Narayan Tiwari ; on Maithili by Subhadra Jha ; . 
on the Phonetics and Phonology of Kumaoni by Hari Sankar 
Joshi ; and on Assamese by Banikanta Kakati ; while at Dacca, 
besides some work on English and Sanskrit Philology, Muham- 
mad ShahiduUah has published studies on the text of the proto- 
Bengali Buddhist Caryapadas, in. which connexion the contri- 
bution of Prabodh Chandra BagcM of Calcutta on the same 
subject should also be mentioned. At Lahore, the passing 
away of A. C. Woolner perhaps brought a set back in philo- 
logical studies, but we have a series of works on Nirnkta. by 
Lakshman Barup ; on Vedie studies by Yisvabandhu Sastri 
and his associate® ; on Punjabi by Banarsi Das Jaiji ; on ancient 
Inchau I'honetica, Lahndi and 'Kashmiri speeches (i}icluding 
the enigmatic Burushaski) by Siddheswar Varma ; as well as 
a, variety of inter^ting work by -Gauri- Sankar, Suryakanta, 
jparamanda Btdil,- Tej Ram Khajuria, and the versatile and 
iadefatigablb Eaghu Vira. In South India we liave two cliief 
litres at Mysore and at Madras.-' The first journal of Phonetic^ 
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was published bj the Mysore UniTersity ; and one must nien- 
t,ion the liinguistic Survey of Mysore, the woi;k on Old Kanarese 
luscriptioiis l)y A. N. Narasiinhia of t>he i\fysoro fhiiversity 
and the Vedic Studies of Venkata Suhbia. ■ Uuder t]ja inspira- 
tion of ida.rk Collins, Madras has been for a long thne the centre 
of researtdi in Dravidian linguistics ; and in this connexion 
one should mention the three parts of Madras University Dra- 
vidic Btudi.es, as well as the works on Tainil-Telngu Linguistics 
and Dravidian culture generally by K. Ramakrishnayya, K. 
Anu’ita Rao, Nilkantha Sastri, Rainachandi.a Dikshitar and 
t)thers. Among individual workers in the Sout.h, diie njust 
not omit mentioning the work of L. V. RamaHwanii Ayyar 
of Rrnaeniam (Cochin) on MalayMaro and B. Mohiuddin Quadri 
of Hvderabad-Deceao on Dakni Hindustani. 

■■ V 

At Allahabad, we have the works of Baburam Sakseiia 
on Awadhi and of Dhirendra Varma on Brajbhakha ; and let 
us hope that the newly started Ganganatha Jha Research Insti- 
tute, the first issue of whose.journal is just published, vdll supply 
the needed impetus for organised work at this centre. In 
Orissa, a start had been niade some time ago in the right direc* 
tion ; and it is a matter of -congratulation that Gopal Chandra 
Praliaraj of Cuttack has now been able to complete bis quadri- 
lingual Odiya dictionary in seven big volumes. One must 
regret, however, that the Government of Orissa did not think 
it tit to grant a literary pension in recognition of his twenty 
years’ devoted service for his mother tongue. At Poona, 
where linguistic studies have always found favour, the founda- 
tion of tire Deccan College Research Institute, under the able 
and resourceful directorship of Snmitra Mangesh Katre, pro- 
mises to make systematic and organised attempt at purely 
linguistic work r%arding the Indo-Aryan and Dravidian lan- 
guages of India,, and to include in its scope phonetic recording, 
preparation of grammar, intensive study of vocabulary, dia- 
lectology, and even the making of dialect atlases. Apart from 
Katre’s own contribution on the Konkani dialect, the several 
volumes of its Bulletin and monographs already published, 
especially E. D. Kulkarni’s painstaking study of the verbs 
of moveiuent in the Adi-parvan of the Mahabhirata and M. A. 
Mehendale’s grammar of the Prakrit Inscriptions, are indeed 
noteworthy contributions, which raise high expectations re- 
garding this new Institute. 

With limited knowledge and limited time at my disposal, 
I have not been able to make anything more than bare, and 
perhaps imperfect, recital ;. but even this rapid and cursory 
survey will show that it is not a bad record of the linguistic 
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work of some two decddes. It is true that India offers very 
ricdi arid diversified linguistic, materials, and perhaps one would 
expect greater and more substantial contribution from Indian 
workers ; but it should not be forgotten that to })roduce mature 
and enduring results in the field of linguistics often takes long 
years of ]tatient and devoted toil, and it w'ould be foolisii to 
force marcbes w'ith scliolarshi]). A.t the same time, one must, 
frankly (-(jufess that, compared with the achievement of iloderu 
India in, say, ilathematics or Physics, its linguistic achieve- 
ment, ill extent, importance, duration, and persistence of effort., 
and also in the standard of workmanship, falls far lower in the 
scale. It is not entirely the fault of the workers that this is 
so ; for even today the study has to make its headway against 
enormous odds, known only to workers in the field. It is sad 
indeed to reflect that earnest workers are so few when the 
fiehi is so vast and rich. Not that every one is fitted or pos- 
sesses the special a])titude, Imt it is remarkable that only a. 
very inconsiderable fraction of tlie students who pass out of 
the Indian Universities (‘very year ever think seriously of lin- 
guistic. research. Those wlm frame University courses of study 
(io not yet realise that the science of language forms the firm 
basis of the study of the various languages, English, Sanskrit, 
Prakrit, Pali, Arabic, Persian or the modern Indian speeches, 
which they seek to teach; and H is astonishing that the large 
majority of Indian Universities do not make adequate provision 
for' it. It is not understood that the mere knowledge of a lan- 
guage or the cramming of grammars and lexicons alone will 
not enable one to apprehend and appreciate its inner mechanism, 
.'its history and development, its fmidaiuental principles of 
expre-ssioii. In order that the linguistic science may come 
wdthin the orbit of wdder popular , understanding, and not be 
confined to a small group of learned men and specialists, one 
would suggest, not vulgarisation,, but popularisation of the 
study, along with the continuation of specialised technical 
research. , 

In this connexion attention should be drawn to one small 
jmint of practical importance. Those who teach the subject 
always feel the need of standard text-books or books of an 
iiitro'daetory character, written in English and adai)ted to the 
needs of our students in India. The works of dune and Tara- 
porewala had, until they were out of print, partly met this 
.ijemand^ but .there is, stiH'roohi^ for : raore comp lehensive treatises. 
While teachin.g the subject, for instance, I have myself often 
noticed the almost entire, lack of knowledge of our students 
about general questions relating to Indo-European, for the 
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authorila,tive German and French works on the subject are 
either inaccessible to. (;heiu, or too extensive and abstruse. 
Coming to particular aspect.s of Indo-Arvaii, sve find that suitable ■ 
text-books in .English are also needed. .Batakrislma Ghosh 
has recently given us an authorised and excellent, translation 
oHiieger s well known work on Pali : but. I have alwav'^ felt that 
AVa(.d<ernagel's AlfindiHcJir (Ira/mmdtih, or even Pischel's Prahnt . 
(h'mnmaUh, though now somewhat out of date but still valuable 
for its rich mass of material, should have been translated into 
English for the benefit. (»f Indian stude-iits. Katre suggests the 
preparation of a series of grammatical manuals of the major 
Modern Indian Languages on the lines of the Indo-G-crnmnische 
Bibliothek, and his scheme for organised effort in this direction 
is certainly worth serious consideration. 

It is well known to you that regarding serious research 
work, there are many lines of investigation,' large and small, 
wliich have not yet been projierly-taken upon by Indian scholars. 

I cannot dwell here upon detailed or specialised problems, but 
I can briefly touch upon certain broad and general questions, 
for which there ai^e facilities for work in India.. The Vedic 
and Iranian studies, especially on the linguistic side, liave been 
mainly the gift of lGiro]>ea.n ’scholars, but here, as also in Pali 
and Prakrit studies, much yet remains to be aeco)u])lis]ied. 
Critical editions, according to modoim standards of textual 
criticism and philological principles, form another essential 
desideratum. Another important lino of work, is suggestetl 
by the_ problem of Comparative Indo-Aryan and Dravidian 
linguistics, started by Kitiel and Gnnclert’’ as well a.s by the 
question of Indo-Aryan and Anstric. linguistic' iuid caiitiiral 
oontaiJts, on which Joan Przyluski has already ])ul.)lished some 
brilliant studies. E. L. Turner has given us a list of nearly 
live hundred “Indo-European Beconstruetions” in rtilatipii 
to words of uncertain or obscurej and presumably non-Iudo- 
Europeau, origin ; but few Indian scholars have yet taken upon 
this problem for serious consideration ; and until all this is 
accomplished, the Indian linguistic problems cannot be iiually 
and satisfactorily solved. - - . 

Even with regard to Modern Indian languages as such, 
only preliminary and tentative work appears to have been 
so far done. The learned volumes, for instance, of Jules Bloch, 
or Suniti Ohatterji do not say the last word on Marathi or 
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Bengali ; and this is amply shown, by the detailed work on the 
Konkani dialect by Katre and on Ihe various Bengali dialects 
by Ghatterji’s own pupils. Tbe y^J^. wealth of dialectological 
materials still remains nnexp lo red flfllU' Bloch him.self referred 
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to this fact fifteen years ago in his Furlong Leelures. But 
investigation in dialectology requires special training and strenu- 
ous field-work, while the tendency generally has been to become 
comfortable anu-chair philologists. For prac-tical work, a 
proper training in practical Phonetics is also essential as an 
equipment ; but facilities for such training are meagre in India. 
Lahore first started the study of Experimental Phonetics, and 
now Mysore and Poona appear to. have taken it up ; let us 
liope that ampler provision will now be made to meet adequately 
the needs of a vast country like India. For a modern language 
or dialect, Grammar, Etymology or Lexicography, wdxich are 
aids to Linguistic Science, can never be completely studied 
until the rich dialectological material is also utilised. For older 
classical languages, I need only draxv yoiu’ attention to the 
method outlined by Katre in his suggestive pa.per on a Thesaurus 
Linguae Sanscritae. 

Let me not be misunderstood when I say tliat our efforts 
so far, under great difficulties, have been qixite laudable, but 
they are not yet adequa.te, nor do they ]jermit indulgence in 
comftlacement optimism. You may legitimately say that it 
is all very well to criticise, and suggest that* this or that thing 
should be done, hut it is quite another case wdien one comes 
to the actual working out of a practical scheme, I humbl^y 
admit this, and only request this learned bcdy of experts to 
devise adequate ways and means. I have one or two sugges- 
tions in this connexion which may not be out of place. The 
first is to make every effort to turn the Linguistic Society of 
India into a more live and active body. It was established 
at Lahore in 1928, and its headquarters were transferred to 
Calcutta 'in 1987 ; but since its membership is limited and re- 
sources small, it had been holding its meeting once in two years 
under the wings of this Conference, and had been rather km- 
guishing for want of wider support. In spite of its chequered 
and difficult existence, one notes with pleasure that it has 
succeeded in completing seven volumes of its Bulletin. But 
the Society, as Katre justly remarks, has not yet been able 
to formulate any definite practicable scheme, nor boldly tackled 
the question of organised effort, in which our Universities and 
Research Institutes might he induced to participate, and wdiieh 
should aim at co-ordinating isolated and scattered efforts of 
individual workers. I certainly appreciate the difficulties in 
a country like India, but at the same time I believe that it is 
the only body of experts wffio can effectively take the initiative. 
Some of the Universities, no doubt, have their o\\m modest 
plans and efforts widch have in most cases been successful. 
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Ijiit tlief^e necessarily limited attempts can ue^^er serve the 
larger purpose of more extensive and comprehensive schemes. 
Oil the other hcind, an established institution like the Deccan 
College Besearch Institute which, though in its infancy, has 
funds, resources and enthusiasm of its young Director at its 
dis])Osal, and whicli takes Linguistics as one of its prime interests, 
can perhaps lend its active support towards the successful 
working out of such schemes. It is also up to this Oriental 
Conference to do what it can ; for it has, ever since its inception 
in 191h, recognised Philology and Indian Ijinguisties as one 
or more of their sections and has provided a common meeting 
ground for workers in Indian languages and linguistics. The 
Conference has not yet taken upon itself responsibilities of such 
a character in all its implications, but if this is not possible, it 
can certainly supply an impetus and lend its weight of authority. 
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(.TENTIiRMB>T, 

To the antliorities of the All-India Oriental Conference 
held at. Hyderabad (Deccan) in December, 1941, I offer mj'- 
best thanks for lurving dojxe me a. great honour by electing 
me President of the Technical Sciences Section of the Twelfth 
All- India Orion lal Coidorence. It is with a mixed feeling of 
pleasure and a,]>])roheusic)n tiha.t, 1 luu'o accepted the situation — 
])leasure at the idea nf a. (mssible meeting of other researchers 
in my own held of work as also those brilliant men who liave 
wotr great renown Ixy their I'eseai'ches in other branches of 
Oriental Learning —and appreliensimi at the idea of my own 
limitations both physical and intellectual. There are indeed 
many branches of Technical Sciences in Oriental Learning 
and a modern Varahamihira alone with eucyeloptedio education 
could do full justice to the responsibilities of the situation 
which I have been elected to occupy. In tliese days even in 
Orientalia, eneyclopjudic research is possible, if at all, for but 
few gifted persons. I shall accordingly confine my address 
only to the, special branches of Hindu Mathematics, Hindu 
Astronom,? and a new science which 1 should like to call Ancient 
Indian chronology ti'cated astronoinically. 

Hindu MATirnMATics 

In Hindu lilathematics, the earliest researcher was Gole- 
hrooke w'hose work is noiv regarded as a classic, in this subject. 
This wei’k ijresented to the European scholars the whole content 
of Hindu Mathematics as contained in Bhaskara II’s w'orks, 
the Lilcmdl and the Hljaganita and the mathemalical chapters 
of the Brahna-Sphiita Siddhdnta. Di'. Kern brought out his 
edition of the AryahhaUya in 1874. Rodet translated and 
puldished one section, the Ganikt, of this wmrk into French under 
the name "'Calmd du Aryabhata.'’ Dr. Buhler published his 
work, Indian Paleography in the latter ha.lf of the last century. 
In this work he established from Subandhu’s w'ork dated about 
the sixth century a.d., the use of a symbol for a vacant nota- 
tional place, viz., the cypher which was a dot in the poet’s time 
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as evidenced by tlie expression, or the dots to wliich 

the stars in the sky are compared. In tlie Aryahhafiya (499 
A.D.), the notational places are found mentioned as which 
means none else than "‘place ” In this work are found the 
Indian rules for finding the square and cube roots of numbers, 
which sho,w unmistakable use of notational places. The late 
Mr. Kaye, in his translation of the Ganita section of the. Mrya- 
bhatiya used the word “Order” in place of Aryabhata’s word 
“sthdna”, and he created quite a diversion by asserting that 
the Decimal System of Notation was not an invention of the 
Indian Mathematicians but had a foreign origin derived from 
the practice of writing from the right to the left which obtained 
there. This view of Kaye has been successfully combated by 
the researchers Dr. B. B’. Dutt, Dr. A. X. Hingh and late Prof. 
Sarada Kant a Ganguly. 

Prom the held of Orientalia, the Decimal Bystem of Nota- 
tion is the greatest gift of the Hindu Mathematicians to humanity. 
After the conquest of Sind by Mohamad Ibn Kasim, it travelled 
to the old centre of Mohamadan culture at Baghdad and with 
the rise and spread of Mohamadan power over the world it 
spread over Europe. It has immensely simphfied the -art of 
calculation all. over the world. In India this system was con- 
fined to the learned circles alone for some centuries even after 
the time of Aryabhata 1, till it found a place also in Indian 
Epigraphy. Dr. B. B. Dutt published his Science of Sidva 
in 1932, in Avhieh we hnd that the beginnings of many topics 
in the later Hindu Mathematics, had -been made in the Sulm 
period, i.e., about 600 b.c. In the solution of Indeterminate 
Equations of the first and second degrees, the achievements 
of the Hindu mathematicians is also very remarkable. The 
method employed in solving Indeterminate Equations of the 
first degree is' called “Kuttaka"’ or pulveriser. This method 
in the complete form is found in the Aryahhafiya (499 a.d.), 
while in Bhaskara II (1150 a.d.) we.have a full treatment of 
all classes of Indeterminate Equations of the first degree. The 
lemma of Brahmagupta (628 a.d.), called by him Vajrabadha 
was rediscovered by Euler (1707-1788) and this method is used 
by Brahmagupta in solving Indeterminate Equations of the 
second degree, also by the later Hindu Mathematicians in solving 
comparatively easier problems. The Indian method of 
or the “cyclic method” for the general solution of all Indeter- 
minate Equations of the second degree follows as a corollary*- 

* P- C- Hengupta ‘‘Origin of the Indian Cyolic Method for the 
solution of Nx*-)7l=y®” in the Bulletin of the Calcutta Maihemaficnl 

Saci$tu,^ ' , . . : . 'X,., , ^ ^ 
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to the lemma of Brahmagupta. To whoiir the credit of its 
invention which is purely Indian, is to be ascribed has yet 
remained a riddle to many. The rules are found in Bhaskara. 
II’s work the Bijayanita, but the author lays no claim to ori- 
ginality, when he says spi: “this has been sung (by 

others) as the cyclic rule.’’ Thus far it can be said that the 
rules have not yet been found in any hitherto knowm pre-vious 
a.uthors. I hope that further researches may show that this 
achievement is to be ascribed to Padmanabha, if his work be 
ever brought to light. It is now a matter for research it it was 
also the Hindus who first used a symbolical notation in Algebra . 

In Trigonometry, the Hindu mathematicians and asiij'o- 
nomers used generally the functions of “sine”, “cosine” and 
“versed sine” in analysis. The tabular differences of 24 “sines” 
in a quadrant are first found given in the Aryabhatiya (499 a.d.) 
calculated by the most elementary methods. The most accurate 
Hindu Value of TT is also found in the same work as given 

= == 3.1416. The Hindus by their methods, though 

iiUUUu 

very elementary, could solve both plane and spherical triangles,^ 
right angled and of other classes. Further in Hindu Mathe- 
matics we find the beginnings made of the Infinitesimal calculus. 
The researchers in this field have been Bapudeva in J.A.8.B. 
1858 and Sir B. N. Seal in his “Positwe Scimces of the Hindus.” 
I have also contributed a paper in the Calcutta. University 
Journal of Letters, vol. XXII, 1981, styled “Infinitesimal 
Calculus in Indian Mathematics and Astronomy.” The idea 
of Differentiation developed from an attempt of the Hindu 
astronomers to find the instantaneous daily motion of planets, 
and the idea of Integration, to find the surface and volume 
of a sphere, etc. So far as we can see, in Differentiation the 
idea of limits was recognised by all arithors from Brahmagupta 
(628 A.D.) to Bhaskara II (1150 a.d.). The idea of the real 
Differential Calculus tlnte seems to have origina.ted in I)iflia. 
We liave in Bhaskara II an equation which is equivalent to — 
d(sin 0) = cos 0d 0 

While engaged in translating Brahmagupta’s Khanda- 
kluldyaka, the Alarkand or Khandakataka of the Arab astro- 
nomers, I came across a passage which properly interpreted, 
makes it clear that Brahmagupta recommends the use of the 
Second Difference in Interpolation. On this topic a ])a.per 
was published by me in the Bulletin of the Gahutta Mathe- 

^ F- 0- Sciigupta, “Greek and Hindu Methods in Splieiical 
pi the Qaloutta fJniyereity Journal of Letters, vol- 1981- 
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vudic<M 8'''Ciefij. vol. XXIII, 3, 1931. It will be elear from 
uiy paper iDider reference that of the Oak; ulus of Blitite. Differ- 
ences also, the first step was taken by the Hindu Mathematicians. 

Drs. Diitt arid Bingh have undertaken to publish a complete 
a,iiniology of Hindu kfatheinatics, of which u]) to now ihe first 
two \'o] nines have been published, and the third volume will 
be published, I trust, when the times are more favourable. 
These volumes, it is expected, will give the reader a. complete 
hisiorv of Hindu itathematics and all researches thereon up- 
to-date. If such a ])rivate ventur'e is to prove successful, liberal 
hel]) from the public or a university is perhaps essential. From 
the very nature of such })ublica.tions, the venture cannot be 
remunerative. 


In this connection we should not forget to mention the 
name of Prof. Eangacharya, m.a. of Madras, the translator 
and publisher of the Ganita-Sdra-Saiiigraha of Mahavira. The 
work has thrown much light on Jaina Mathematics and has 
been of much help in the study of the history of Hindu Mathe- 
matics. The researches of Prof. A. A. Krishnaswami Ayyangar, 
M.A., of the iMaharaja’s College, Mysore, also deserve mention. 
I now ]}ass on to the ])rogress made in the study of the history 


Hindu Astbonomy. 

In this branch of Orientalia, the earliest writers- wefe 
Railly in his Adronjomie huUenne and Delaiubre in liis classical 
worlc Adronomie Ancimne. Next in ])oint of time was probably 
Bentley whose work, “A Historical view of Hindu Astronomy”, 
is well' known. Tlien came the edition of the Surya Siddlulnki, 
Ijy Bapudeva and Wilkinson. Warren’s Kula Samkalita was 
p'ei'haps next to appeal in tliis field of research. In 1860 was 
published Bui'gess’ Translation of the Surya SiddMnta, in the 
JAGS. A more important work from the view point of the 
liisdiory .of Hindu astronomy next appeared in the ])ublioation 
by Tliibaut and Dvivedi of Varaha’s Ptt'R.m-N'iddMwhkd, which 
threw much more light on the history of the Siddlidniic or 
Scientific Hindu astronomy. About the end of the last century 
appeared the Ganaka Tararhgim (1892) of Dvivedi in Sanskrit, 
Diksita’s Bharatiya- Jyotih-sddra (1896) in Marathi and Amdder 
Jyotisa 0 Jyotisi in Bengali by Prof. J. 0. Ray, m.a., late of 
the Cuttack College, being mainly based on the works of Dvivedi 
and Diksita. These works should all have been written either 
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In the j'-ear 1918, Ancient Indian History and Culture 
was accepted "as a subject for the M.A. degree of the Calcutta 
University <i.t the instance of the late Sir Ashutosh ilookerjee, 
and Indian Astronomy and Mathematics was formed into a, 
group for s]>ecial study for this final degree of the University-. 
From this date both teaching and research were jirovided for 
in the^ Cakmtta University. In 1925 appeared an edition by 
Pandit Babiiaji Misra of the Khaftdnhhadyaka of Braluuagui)la. 
with Aiuaraja's Commenpiry. This ])ublication led me to get 
at the clear "^ijosition of Aryabhata I as the real maker of thci 
Indian seienthic astronoiny in a publication of mine, “Arya- 
bhata tlie Father of Lidian l^picyclic Astronomy'”, published 
in the Calcutta University Journal of Letters, vol. XVIII, 
1928. The other ])ublieations by me have been the papers : — 

(a) A Translation of the' Aryabhdtlya in the Calcutta 
Univ. Journal of Letters, vol. XVI, 1927 ; (5) Aryabhata’s 
method of determining the mean motions of planets, in the 
Bulletin of the Galcutta Mathomatical Society, vol. XII, 3 ; 
(c) Time by Altitude in Hindu Astronomy and (d) Hindu Luni- 
solar Astronomy, also in the Bulletin of the Calcutta Mathe- 
matical Society in vols. XVni,& XXIV respectively. The 
Introduction to the Calcutta University reprint of Burgess’ 
Translation of the Siirya Siddhdnta, published in 1935, has 
been my last published contribution t)o the Histoi'y of Hindu 
Astronomy. 

■ As to the Hindu Siildhivitic astronomy, foreign influence 
is unquestionable as may be seen from the brief and meagre 
account of Greek Luui-sohir Astronomy under the name Bomoka 
Siddhdnta, given in the Panca-Sidclhantiha of Varaharnihira. 
The Vasisfha and the Paulisa SiJdhdnias, of which a summary 
is given in the same woidt of Varaharnihira, also point to a 
foreign origin which may be ’Greek or Babylonian.*^ Even tlie 
modern Sfirya Siddhdnta has in it the -unmistakable influence 
of Babylonian astronomy in its conception of the gods of Manda, 
Sighra and Piita, as producers cd j)lanetary inequalities. Fur- 
ther, the tradition that it bears is,; that it was of Asura or Baby- 
lonian origin. ' ' , ' ■"ydr-C. ■ . ; • ' 

. In spite of all these foreign.rihlllibndQS Aryabhata I (499. 
A.n.) the real maker of the Indian, . Scientific Astronomy shows 
great originality in a thorough r^yision of all the astronomical 
eqnstapts' as; they, came. fronlli|ify|erMgu sources. These have 
been set forth in my paper “ffindu Luni-solar Astronomy” 
and in my Introduction to tlie Calcutta Univ. reprint of Burgess’ 
Translation of the Svrya Siddlumta. The chief inqjrovements 
made hv Aryabhata are given in tlie following tabular form 
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aitronomESr 


Moderns ' AryabaataV 


constants 

499 A.D. 

160 A.n. 

.500 A.D. 

Error 

from Ptolemy 

Longitude of 
Sun’s Apogee 

78° 

65°30' 

77°19' 

4-0°41' 

4- 12*30 

Sun’s nfaximum 
Equation of 
Apsis 

2°9 

2°30 

r59 

+0°10' 

— 0*18 

Sid- ' per. of 
Moon’s Node 

6794.7495 

6796.4558 

6793.3911 

1.3584 

— 1.7063 


' da. 

da. 

da. 

da. 

da. 

Long, of the 
Aphelia of 
(a) Saturn 

236° 

224°10 

243°40 

— 7°40' 

4- 11*60 

(b) Jupiter 

180° 

152°9 

170°22 

-P 9°38' 

4- 27*51 

(c) Mars 

118° . 

106°40 

128°28 

~-10°28' 

4- 11*20 

Long, of 

Nodes of 
(a) Saturn 

100° 

90° 

100°32 

— 0°32' 

4- 10® 

(b) Jupiter 

80° 

70° 

86° 13 

— 5°13' 

4- 10* 

(c) Mars 

40° 

30° 

37°49 

+ 2°2r 

4- 10* 

{d) Venus 

60° 

55° 

63°16 

— 3°16' 

-p 50® 

, (e) Mercury 

20° 

10° 

30°35 

—10*35' 

4- 10® 

Max. Equation 
of Apsis 
(c&) Saturn 

7°53 

6°30 

6°57 

-P 1*4' 

4- 1*23 

(b) Jupiter 

5°24 

5° 14 

5°16 

-p 0*8' 

+ 0*10 

(o) Mars 

.11°28 

11°19 

10°33 

4- 0*55' 

4- 0*9 


Here the differences between the constants of Aryabhata I 
and Ptolemy cannot be explained by the i)recessiou rate of . 
Ptolemy of 1° per 100 years iii the cases of the longitudes of 
aphelia and nodes of planets, _ while in the remaining oases 
independent determination by Aryabhata I must be conceded. 
These facts ought to be enough proof of the claim for Arya- 
bhata I being held as the greatest of , all the ancient Indian 
astronomers, as the real maker of the Indian Si^ddhantic Astro- 
nomy, and not a mere borrower from any foreign system of 
astronomy. ■ ’ ' 

. Again the teaching in Hindu. Astronomy that at sf'arting 
point of the Kali-reckoning, the “mean planets” were at the 
very beginning of the Hindu sphere and that the ^longitudes 
of the moon’s apogee and node were respectively 90 and 180 
of the same sphere, is also to be ascribed to Aryabhata I. ^ ihe 
epoch of Kali-reckoning, viZ;, Peb. 17-18, 3102 b.c., Ujja_ 

Mean Time, 0 hr. or 6 a.m. of Eeb. 18, was most likely arrr 
at by him by an Indeterminate: Analysis. Although at 
epoch the “mean planets” did not exactly coincide with me 
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1st point of the Hindu sphere (the mean vernal equinox of 21st 
March 499 a.d.) and the lunar apogee and the node did not 
-have the longitudes- QO-’ and lSO-^ of it, there ivas something 
'irniroacliin*^ a general agreement with the h 5 /pothe&is wit i 
Sh Iryabhatt I had started. This is home out by the 
researches of Bailly, Bentley, Burgess and also by those of 
myself. It is thus'seen that the Zah-reckomng was an astro- 
nomicariction invented by Aryabhata I to snnphfy his rules 
for stating bis astronomical constants at this epoch, i* 
also clear from the facts stated above that this epoch of 3104 BX . 
Gcmnot have any chronological S'ignificance. 

. T t • *1 ■ 


But as we come down by 3600 years from this Ixali epoch 
to Aryabhata’s time using his constanhs, to the date^, Marcli 
21 , 499 a.d. Ujjayini Mean Midday, (J.l). = 1903390,we have 


Aryabhata's Mean Trop. Error in Aryabhata’s Moderns Error in 
Planet Mean Long.LongitudesAryabhata’s True True Aryabhatas 

Au(la 5 dka Moderns Meanlongs.Longitude Longitudes True Places 


2“6' 6" 48" +0®28' 18" 


Sun O^O' 0 369M2 5 -hl7'65"— 2“6' 6" r37' 4 

Moon 280M8 0 280°24 52 +23' 8"- 

Moon’s 

Apogee 35®42 0 36°24 38 +17'22"— 

Moon’s, ” 

Nodev’ 352M2 0 352® 2 26 + - 

Mercury 186® 0 0* 183® 9 51 + 2®50" 9=* 352“ 4' 349“ 4' 

Venus 356*24 0 356® 7 51 + 0®16' 9" 359®43' 359® 18' 

Mars 7®12 0 6®52'45 +0®l9' 15" 10®50 10®23' 

Jupiter 187*12 0 187°10 47 +0® 1' 13" 185*67' 186®40' 

Saturn 49®12 0 48®21 13 +0°S0' 47" 40° 5' 40®66' 


+3®0' 

+ 0 ® 26 ' 

+0®27' 

_0°47' 

-r-0°6l' 


The above figures show to some extent how far Arya- 
bhata I was accurate as an observer. 


Again Aryabhata’s year=365da. 6hrs. 12min. SOsecs. 
and True Sid. year = 365da. ,6hrs. 9min. lOsecs. 


TTis year was thus in error by about + 3min. 20secs. But 
. ... 48831 , 


the Pa^ulisa SidfJhdnta dayB==365da. 6hrs. 12mm,, 




which was more acemate but still Aryabhata I perhaps did 
not find it to have been so. He did hot accept any astronomical 
element transmitted from a foreign source as correct until 
and unless it was verified by his own observation or observation 
records accessible to him. 
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As to the discovery of lunar inequalities, Aryabhata I 
(499 A.D.), Brahmagupta (628 a.d.) and Lalla (748 a.d.), 
recognised only one. But on coming down to the time of 
Munjala (932 a.d.) we find that this astronomer first discovered 
the second inequality of the Moon’' and Bhaskara 11 (1150 
A.D.) the third inequality. The Hindu form of the “evection’’ 
equation is much better than that of Ptolemy and stands on 
par with that of Copernicus (1473-1543). 

The other details of Hindu astronomy chiefly concerned 
with the Hindu astronomical methods of (ailculation, were 
improved upon and corrected T)y Brahmagupta and Bhaskara 
II. Periodical corrections to planetary positions as derived 
from the SuWumtas, have beenUnade by Lalla, Sripati, Bhaskara 
II, Gane^a Satananda and Makaranda and in Bengal by Eaghava- 
lianda. They have also derived simpler methods of calculation 
according to the Siddhdntas. The outstanding fact frpm all 
researches up to date is that the first Hindu scientific Siddhdnta 
The Aryabhatiya, was started from the year 499 a.d. and by 
Aryabhata I. 

PAom the view point of the history of Hindu astronomy, 
there is a great gap from about 1400 b.c. to 499 a.d., which 
remains yet to be explored— I mean the period of transition 
from the astronomy of the Veddmgas to the age of the Sid- 
dhdntas. In this period lived the astronomers Garga, Ka^yapa, 
and others whose names and extracts from whose works are 
quoted by Bhattotpala (966 a.d.) in his commentary on the 
Idrhat Samhitd of Varabamihira. There are works like the 
Vrddha Garga Samhitd. still extant, which should be rescued 
from the total oblivion into which they are fast sinking. These 
astronomers described cdras or courses of planets of which 
we get some idea from the Panca-Siddhdntikd, chapter XVII 
and also from the Arthasdstra of Kautilya. It is a very important 
point for research how far these cdras described in these earlier 
works, could have influenced the first formation of the scientific 
Hindu Astronomy by Aryabhata L I now pass on to another 
branch of study which has been lately encouraged by the Calcutta 
University — I mean the subject of 

Ancient Indian Chronolouy 

This is a science the development of which would be most 
helpful in a clear understEnding of all the branches of Oriental 

^ On this topic two papers have been published in the Bulletin of 
the Calcutta Mathematical Society, one in vol* XXJI, 2 and 3 by 
Mr» Dhirendra Xath Mukhopadhyaya,, and the other in vol* XXIV, 1, by 
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Learning. It would attempt at providing land-marks of dates 
in the unwritten Ancient Indian Histoiy which is yet to be 
explored and should be illuminated by astronomy and other 
sciences. The sequence of the •works in the whole of Sanskrit 
and Sanskritic literature can only be ascertained by an inten- 
sive research carried on by the methods of chronology which 
have emerged from the basis of Astronomy specially. Those 
of us who possess some knowledge of Astronomy necessary 
for research in this line, would naturally base their findings 
on this science, which is the oldest as developed by man and 
is the most ])erfect of all tlie sciences. The astronomical cons- 
tants ascertained up to date, are almost final, and may be taken 
as correct for all times ])ast, present or futuio. 

In spite of the high degree of perfection that this science 
of Astronomy has attained now, the handicaps are many to 
a researcher using the niethods of this science. There maj'' 
be (c<) want of astronomical data, (6) injudicious selection of 
data and (c) no absolute fixing of the date even in the case of 
a most careful selection of data — the accurate date only possible 
when the anchorage of a correct tradition is reached, and finally 
(d) in some cases we may get, in our research, statements or 
time-references in a Avork which are . more or less traditional 
and not quite true for the time deduced, when the work came 
into existence. In the midst of all these handicaps -we may 
have another anchorage in a peculiar solar (or lunar) eclipse 
mentioned in a Avork which is being chronologically surveyed. 

The pioneers in this study of astronomical chronology 
as applicable to Vedic literature, Avere our illustrious country- 
man the late ]\Ir. B. G. Tilak and late Prof. H. Jacobi of Germany. 
Their works and the results arriAmd at by them are known to 
all. The followers of Linguistic methods of study disbelieved 
their findings. The study received a set back, but it is time 
that this should be revhmd. , 

It AViis in 1929, that I first published in the Calcutta 
IJniv. Journal of Letters, vol. XIX, a paper named “Date 
of Composition of the Modern Bdmdyam” in Avhich it was 
shown that the present recension must be dated about the 
middle of the 5th Century a.d. I then ]mblished another 
paper on the “Date of Kalidasa” in the Bengali Journal, the 
SdMtya Parisat PatriM in the Bengal year 1B41 or 1984 a.d., 
in which my finding came out that the great Sanskrit poet 
flourished about the middle of the 6th century a.d. ; this has 
been corroborated by my further researches. I next took 
up about tlie year 1982, the p'rpblem of finding the year of the 
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BMrata Battle and in the year 1936 could arrive at the result 
that it was fought in 2449 b.c. My research was published 
in 1938, in a paper named “Some Astronomical Eeferenoes 
from the Mahdbhdrata and their Significance” in the JRAS, 
Bengal, Letters, vol. Ill, 1937. In 1939 were published in 
the same journal, vol. IV, 1938, by me the four following papers : 

(1) Bburata Battle Traditions, 

(2) Solstice Days in Vedic Literature, 

(3) MadJiu Vidyd or Science of Spring, 

(4) When Indra, Became Maghamn. 

These papers were noticed in “Vaf/urc” in its issue of 
Jan. 6, 1940. In the first of these four papers I established 
that, of the tliree traditions as to the Date of the Bharata Battle, 
viz., (i) Aryabhata tradition that it was fought in 3102 b.c., 
(ii) the Vrddhagarga tradition that it was fought in — 2526 
of the Saka era or 2449 b.c., and (iii) the Puranic tradition 
that the interval between the birth of Pariksit and the accession 
of Mahapadma Nanda, was either 1015, 1115, 1050 or even 
1500 years, both the traditions (i) & (iii) are incorrect and (ii) 
alone appears to be correct being corroborated by the Mahd- 
hhdrata incidental references. The Kali-yuga of which the 
Mahdbhdrata speaks, was started truly from Jan. 10, 2454 
B.c. — the Mdgha-tiill-mooii day which was the winter solstice 
day of the year. In the next paper I showed that the Vedic 
Hindus knew of a method for accurately finding the solstice 
day of either description, and from the statements of days 
of the winter solstice in the Taittinya Samhitd (first quoted by 
Tilak in his Orion), I could arrive at the dates B617 b.c., 2934 
B.o. and 2378 b.c. Some other dates , which I could find from 
other statements in the Brdhmanas and Srauta Sutras, I have 
had to give up when I took them up for closer scrutiny later 
on : these I shall detail presently. Prom the third of these 
papers, I could arrive at the Vedic antiquity of 4000 b.c., 
and from the fourth I got the s'ame antiquity at 4170 b.c. 
These two dates are practically the same. 

I was much encouraged in my researches by Professor 
Dr. M. N. Saha, d.sc., f.r.s., and I applied to the Calcutta 
University for assistance in research work in ancient Indian 
chronology, out of the Trust Fund created by the late Maharaja 
Sir Manindra Chandra Nandi of Gossimbazar, for researches 
in Indian Astronomy and Mathematics. Our university chiefly 
through the inlluence of Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, M.A., 
B.L., D.tiitt., M.L.A., Bar-at-Law, President of the Councils 
of Post (graduate Teaching in ArtAand Sciences, granted me 
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the facilities for research prayed for in my application. I 
had already retired from Grovt. service in Jan. 1984, and could 
thus pay undivided attention to ■ research -work in this field. 
I published three papers more in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Letters, and one paper in '‘Indian 
Culture” , viz. : 

(1) “The Solar Eclipse in the Bgveda and the Dati 
of Atri,”— VII, 1941 

(2) “Time Indicatibiis in the Smuta Sntra”, 

JBASBL, VII, 1941. 

(3) “Gupta Era” JBASBL, Vol. VIII, 1942 

(4) “Kaniska’s Era” in ‘Indian Culture’, 1941. 

The first of these papers was reviewed in “Sky and Tele- 
scope” vol. I, 5, March, 1942 : Harvard College Observatory, 
Cambridge, Mass., under the caption “Eclipse of July 26, 3928 
B.o.” In this paper I showed that the eclipse spoken of in 
the Bgveda, which was seen by Atri, happened on a summer 
solstice day (in tlie period from 4000 b.o. to 2400 b.c.) and 
was. finished in the fourth part of the day — observed from near 
a cave either in the Himalayas or the Karakoram range. The 
solar eclipse of July 26, 3928 b.c. was the unique solution of 
the problem. This gave me the third confirmation of the Vedic. 
antiquity of about 4000 b.o. In the next paper, I examined 
the days for starting the Bajastiya, Naksatresti and the Panca- 
sdradiya sacrifices as given in the Baudhdyana Srauta Siitra. 
Here the mean date came out as about the year 887-86 b.c. 
In the third paper on “Gupta Era”, I verified from a set of 
eleven inscriptions using this era, that the Zero-year of this 
era was 319 a.d., and in times later than that of Aryabhata I, 
in some of the above eleven inscriptions we have to take the 
zero year as 319-20 a.d. showing a change of the year beginning 
from the Pausa Sukladi reckoning to that of the Caitra Suklddi 
reckoning of Aryabhata I. In the paper on “Kaniska’s Era” 
my finding is that the regnal years of the king started most 
. likely from 80 a.d., and that his real accession took place in 
78 A.D., when king Kadaphisas II died. 

By the middle of the year 1941, a complete work on 
Ancient Indian Chronology embodying my researches doaie 
at the instance of our university and all of my previous researches 
was submitted for publication, but owing to the war conditions 
, which have produced a great shortage of paper, its publication 
is being delayed. I had no other alternative left to me but to 
announce the results only, of my researches on Vedic Anticiuity 
apd Brdhmana Chronology jn the Bengali research journal 
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“&nhhdmt%”, as this came very handy. It would have been 
of course, far better, if I did this in the journal of the Eoyal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The sum total of my findings as to the Vedic antiquity 
may be thus briefly stated. The sirperior limit which I got 
in ray published papers, viz., of 4000 b.c., has received further 
conlirmation from (1) my ascertaining the date about winch 
Yama’s two dogs, Canis majoris and Canis minoris, had equality 
in right ascension as interpreted and inferred from the Vedic 
references, (2) Our traditional day of Indra.’s victory over the 
Afiums or clouds, on which it was usual to hoist Indra’s flag 
(Indfadhmja), the mean date for the festival being the 15th 
September, 1929 of our time, which was the summer solstice 
day at this superior age limit of the Vedic antiquity, and (3) 
the statement in the AiJiarva Veda, that the winter solstitial 
colure passed ' through Aja EJcapdt or ol Pegasi, all of which 
were true for 4000 b.o. In the Atharva Veda and the Bgveda 
I found other three references which respectively led to the dates 
of (a) 3885 b.o. from the i)henomenon of the heliacal rising of 
A and V Scorpionis {Vicrtau ndma tamke) spoken of in the 
Atharva Veda and (b) 8250 B.G. from the legend of Prajdpati 
and Bohinl in the Bgveda and the Aitareya Brahmana, while 
(o) the rising from the annual sleep of the Ebhus, twelve days 
after the beginning of the rains, on the first heliacal visibility 
of the star Canis majoris led me to the date 2760 b.o. The 
inferior limit to the Vedic antiquity I have accepted as the 
time of the Pdndavas, is 2449 b.o., which is traditional, and 
is also supported by the Eg vedic references of a .nou-astrono- 
mical nature. 

In the chronology of the Brdhmanas if it be permissible 
to include the Taittirlya Sarnhitd, its date according to iny 
finding is as stated already is a little later than that of the 
Pandavas, viz., about 2878 b.o. All the Brdhmanas and the 
Srmita Siitras do not give us time indications. The Tdndya 
and the Jiamimya Brdhmanas, have a time reference true for 
about 1600 B.o. The KausUaki Brahmana is to be dated 
about 1000 B.o. The TaiUmya and the Saiapaiha Brdhmanas, 
the Kdtydyana and the Apastamha Sraiita Sutras, all say that 
spring begiirs with the Phalguni full-moon day. From such a 
statement the superior limit to the date when this was true is 
about 600 B.o. In the case of these two Brdhmanas the superior 
innit may be raised to about 900 b.c. but it is doubtful if this 
can be maintained. Finally the Brdhmanas which teach that 
the two “wings” of the year are equal and that 31 lunations 
==2| years must be dated between 1500 to 1000 b.c. ; about 
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1000 B.c. the sun’s passage from the winter solstitice to the 
summer solstitice, took 185 days, |366x2|da. = (866x2 + 185) 
:da.l=915’daysl.: 

In tliis field of ancient Indian chronology has api>eared 
another book very lately by Dr. K. L. I).;ftari, D.Litt., of Xagpur 
of whicli the method and contents will, I ]it)pe, be discussed 
at tills session of the All India Oriental Conference. Though 
published in 1942, the author seems to have been unaware 
of my publiciitions in the JHASB Letters, before fJiat date 
and bearing on the same topics. 

As researchers we are all truth-seekers (Satyadharma) 
and I conclude with Upanisadic prayer : 

Tr#>JT wr i 

'T'^W'TT^’IT RrSIWirfir II 

“The face of Truth is hidden b.Y a golden plate, 0 Pusan, 
do thou remove that for the vision of us who are worshippers 
of Truth.” 




^•JMlfft, 

2 T| ^ arm?? sfk ?fffTw ^ t streqr-ftsrr 

% ^rssft %, 3 rr^%rr ^ f|?^ f^^rr^r ^r ^ ^fq^fr r^^rr ^qr f i W fwrr 

^ 5F«nW srqT’T % f^cftqr srfsrt^fr ^‘ || sft i ^?r ?r^ir ^ ?r f^’T % srsEra" 
^q#r q'Tf snpfrm qw q:r?rTqrT # i arrsr ^ fqrc qft stt'^ |t T|r 
t w fw^rnr q?T antftsrfr irqr t i w>ff q;r arfifcr ^|t?r f fq? 

3 TTq% 55^ w?fqiT sTsirssr qiT ?Ti:JTTfq?r f^r 1 1 f^=q!T qrrf 55^ qqq^rr 
%% qii^sTflf 1 1 # «fft I ^ =qK qw q?^fTT ^rpr f 1 

^TTf^cir f fsTT snqrnffer ^cr ft 1 1 

^551, irnst srrf^ :55rcr ^fiwrsff % ^rrficq srq^ sr^qf iTFraT anjqiT'ir 
WT^r q^ #’ q’cfrqfV^ «rT, qr sn^r arg^ | fqr qrqqq “qw 

stq^ fast ?r«TTfq?r stt'^ q>T Tott f qft ?h% «tt i qjqr fq^f 

% qq qqq ffqiTT q Ortcr^ qr q:| f 1 q^r qrqtq qrfifq nqw 

t f% f%?ft 3r?qr srr^qq? anq^nqi I ^qqr qff q?)" srr ?jq;^ft 1 
'SE^r ?nf§fq qq sRrT’?: qqr q?rR %q ?5 ^qr #' |t qff qf t |, qrq arraiq, qqin, 
q^KPs^ sftq qqRRr qq? # ^qq>r wR fq^T f 1 ?q% 
qi:^ ^ wfiwr wqqqqf % f arq^ qn^rr qftq^ qrfqcr Iqr q?)" w 
sqrqq? qrqr srt spqq; qfww q qq^ fq^r 1 1 q^ qi^" qt 1 qr^q 
qjRj q qftq^qi' aft^ qfk^qt srq^fqr sqrqqjqr qt qqt qq^R wqqrqr 
^ qqq qrqiq: I’qr qr q w qf sfk ^q^ qqqi ^ qqqr 5 =q ft 1 

srrqfqqr qqqj # fqrt qrffeq fqq^qrsff q srqqt qrf^qq? ffqq'f % ff?qt 
qrffcq % wr q?t q"?! sftq q| f 1 qr ^qq q^r fqqq I jq fqsrqlr ^ 

an^qt qriqr % % ^sqqrsq afh; 3^1% fqqjRr ^ qr^qtq qRqfqq^ aj-q^qraff 

qjT qcTT arn# # aftr ar^^rr^ qfq q^r ^rrq f^qr t ' fqqqfqqrmf 

% qfqqtt' qf)" ^qrfq % feq fqqrrqf aft fqqq =qq% I % ^ qrq: qiffffqq? |V ft^ 
1 1 q^ qjT qf qiprq qff | fq^ qrffffqq? fqq^f qft qR^ft =qTffq 
arqqr ff?qt qft ^ aifqqr !> =qqft t an# f® qR% qff 
qqr f 1 ?nfffq qq qqq ^ qRf aftc fqqitf ^ f qt fq^r fqw qqqf q ^ q 
sqT'g' # afk ^qqr q^qq qrqrr^y %■ qnfffq q .fq^ t, qR qrqqq 
qq aflr fcpqRf % qq^q % tq ^ I 1 qiq sfk fqqr'i!: qqr 
»^qi ^ q|if Tf qqq qqq qqq qx q;!^ qft % arq^qR attq? q>Rqf % qqtq 
% qfqq#T f^T Tfqr f, q# srqqq: qrqqq^Tqq % tq q^qV qrq ^ qrq, qr f® 
SRR % qrq, qfcqqq ftqr Tfqr f 1 arqtrq f qRT qrqsq ^rTf q: t% fqq- 

fqq qqqf rf ?rr^ sfk fqqRf % q«qf qft qff wq^ ^ ^ 

qqq?^ qsqif qft ^ ifft wh q i 
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^ fsrw qr # srrq #Tf w sjnq- Mq ^q % arrqifqcr *PT?rT ^i|5rr 
f q? q? t % qF#r Rjfffq qf)" sr^ wq? ^1- ^ ^>3r f> qrf 1 1 fsrR 
qqqT Rw R ^nftr % qfW qisrifw %• snr'dsr qr g?Rqff q?)- 
qq qq^ sriW f srr qqqr qnqfV sTTqfrqqrfctil ^ % Rcqr^qr 5 ??rqff 

# ^>3r sTRi^ RR n° o 5q ft fan «in fR q^rf n nqi^RT sr 

STFR f| I RR% qf SrTRTR ^RT ^qrfqR STffRR R f>TT fq> fR^RT % RTR SPR 

STTRff jq Rt, fq#q RT TmgRlt R qft !bq R! W|R % RI=^R RfRf, 

RR% ^RfqRrsff RRr RfRfTfRqr RSRTSff % RfR f® RTRrfqq; RcR qq qaiT m 
RIRRT I TTWgRT^ % STR: 5r^q> RIRK R fR-fR^R gfcf# qq RRfTRR f 1 
srrRfRR Sl^q? Riqf R RR RR^IRR «ft f fRRR STRR RRlf % q?)' RfR 

RRrqRT 1 1 ^ qqr Rf # rtr Rflf t fV fsTR^^fR q?r RrfR ^r 
RTR^ an^ f RRqft '^[rrt, ‘qs^nR rt^’, qq RRifRR ^q ^rt ri ^rrr rtr 
R qr fqfqRR rr % rri r rr i qqr Rf r^ rtrt r few rrt Trrr RRq?r srqqqrq 
farr t, strrt sttw fRfeq feRR % srHfe w'j r RRqq fRRfe fan i Rfe rtr- 
gRi^ R sqfe qq qqR rriri wrt afh: RPRqj R:q ^ gRrqrf qft Rfe q?V RRfV r> 

I RqJT RRT RR RTRT q^tl qjfSR RTR R |Mt I W WR WfT qJT fR=RR RW fq? ?R 
R^fR R fR Ri^RR qq f Rf qj^SR f RT Rff I Rfe RTW fq?3T RT^RR qq WR 
qr#r qftR q?RRT f Rt w RtT btr^ srr ^ Rrf|i? i 

?fVRRt RTR fe-RRT R armR SRTR fRRTRT RT|RT | Rf ^RRTR^ fefR % 
?feR R t Rf fefq fqfRRTR m % RRR q?!’ RR fefqqf t RffR t I 
■ RR% Rft MrRT Rf t fq? fR# sqfRRf % RfefRq? fefff % RTR rI Rf)- I Rt 
RR# fw? wfenf % I Rf RR RRK qfl fqj# fefq r Rfif f i fq5T i Rqrir srTr# qq 
RR # %TfRqr ariRR qi: fefeqn fqqrr fw f fe qf w^rr wrqj rr ^ rtrt 
fRRTR % srrffeq? %■ .rr% fqq^ qfqRT f i qr Rf qfeRRR qr rr f afk 
W RR R qfeqtq qq ^ RfeRiw f i qfeqqq % afer #r f r rtr qr f §5 # 
fRRK R# qjqff fq' fR qfeRRR % ftnt g#Rf Rfen srfjqay fqfR qft qiff qqr 
aftt gsRRwr 1 3fk ^ Rq? rr% rrir: rw qq ^qiR ffei f i 

RRR # RTR: RRW RTRTaff # #R W WT RTfT RTt | % 31, ^ SIR ;? 1 1 gRit 
tRiqJToff t Rt Rf RTRT | fq? SRRRf $ RTR RR mlf RR ?fR>R ffeT f RR RR% 
fRqr ^r 1 qTT # fqRfe aTRRT qsRR: fqqqR ftRT f I RT qfeRRRqffecTT % afe- 
RWf ^ f RTfr W^R%R R>RRT # aff^ anfwqqT qj# qq RqftR fqiRT f I af gR 
pqq f, f R qt f qq RT R q^r RfefqV fef rrt qr?: f far awRi r ^ fer^% qfir 
RWT# qJT RqrfTRTRTR RRTR fqTRT RRT f I ERTRiTR % 3TRRTT Rt ar % RTR % qrr 
?fRtR 1# % tr qiT R^RTTW ftWT f 1 fST ar % RTR f W R%R #? ^-^R f 

RRTRT qRT SRiqTRR % TrW# RT arqrRR fSTTTRTR qTTRT R^ f I fR% arfefTqR 

Rf # R>R% # RTR t fqr RSRRR qq arffWiT fRT# anRRRqqrTaff qft gfe % 
M fan f afk rra f rt# arrqRRqqiTaff % aniRR gRTT ftRT wfftr, rt rr qft 
^RRT % f R RR# fefq RRT# RTt # fRR qr?:% # RRR ft RTR I BTR^R #' 

Rf RT# % fet ^RTT f fqr SRRRf % RR fe^R^ R Rfs^R ft RT^ | R 

aflt t R, % R R, R 3Tk R fe# f I fRRTR 

qiWI wffR ar^T. fR qr w RfRfe # arqqR RRRT feSTR f^RR qr# RTR RR^R qq 
qqR qrwTRiffjT I 

f# RRR #■ Rf Rt fq=RrT#R f fq? fRl# t# RTRTaff % fet? #RR feifq 
— S — OTTsar atift I fRfTR fRW RRRR # qj# RTR Rlt | I %# RRST 
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H JTf Hflf STTHT SPTffl twiffW Mt % fit |<5 wf 

f^rq" qt ^qrrc qrst^ ftrq t f i tq^rrqr^ Mt h v'\ 

t afk TtiTH H fqiff t >(% NRtIzr f^t qrr ^srwI’T qr^r qiff ^ 

ffq^srq^ l> ^spgr 1 1 i^q? ^ sr^q; qt f^rw fww m^tlq' qt ffqqr 

qTq:t #-7 ^rt ^ f gf srPcifw q?T sriftir q?w Brrqqirq? flqrr i s % 

Jl qjT 5nfr»r qrq:t ^ h fftar qrq:t % it qq:qtf f^ qyqr ^ 

f 1 H 3 f 1 q: s qrr N? fq^ srr H%qT i t <1 H^rir h q-f Hqfk fq-Tqqr f i 
?Ht qfl itPh qf 1 ft srfsrqr qrqrrqqnr sth «T?t 1 f i -qlnq fefq qt ?rfjr 
qfq:tH gqff ^ hvrt tqff q^r ^ ^|f, q^tfqr q-f? 5 # 

^ arq-fft f^fq- ^qq-FT^ qf 1 wtfH siqqT %■ n 1 fitl t 1 qf tqr 
■dqq fqrPr qt qrqrf%q f 1 qfw qf^qr 1 ^tqq fsfq tn h nr^qr % srqiT #' q 1 
qr’nci % arfqq? f rqqrqqq^ ft qq^cfl 1 arf^Fqiqq fqq feft-qf q fqrt 
tqr qf 1 qrqTfeqf t qfqq Hr?f fqqr fqfq f?:%q t qqt fqm 3 n?jf 1 qRrr qn 
^ HtH 1 1 wr Mt qt fqqr fqr^l srjftqq % q^qjR q?^:, fq arqtV qrar- 
fsqqf qf 1 ftfsT qt %qqr qt qq| wqr 1 1 i h qq: mn qr?:qT sriq^r 

q?tsEr 1 1 

qW qm qJT h#h. ff?# qm % srk jfsfl t f 1 f^^l w qqr 
qM # srrsT ^f 1 ^rsfl qq ^q?r t sqqfR f 1 Tfr f 1 f® fsrq q|% qq? stth 
fff ?1 ftf WRf qH^qiqqqrqfft sn:^ 'Biiitl % qrsqf qt fqw qrr Hq% 
wqt: qrsqf ^ qqtq sn^fqq? w ?1 q 1 ^ qq fqqtq fsrT 1 qq: ^qr 

fqqR 3 rq %q 5 j mRff q f 1 q;|T srrqqr 1 ^fi qqr afk qar qt jiiffi ^q-- 
qrsff t srq q| ■sr^yt ?rtfH Tm ^ =qqn' t fq? snrq qrqr T^h fqqrfgcr siq^qr. 
qt qro ft t qf H?t% qf qRrrfsqqf tr sFqrqrfqqj fq^Fin q>r ^ qj^y 1 1 ? ?r% 
fqqflq qf qrqt %• Tot fq nf % ft fqw f fq? q % qr^tlq qrs^ 
qrt fqqiTsrqR qq^ql qrfq fqtqftq qrs^ % qrpq t qf qqiT qt qf 1 Tm qt, 
qqi fqr srrq qrtqf qt fqfer t» ^ ’Eqrqrfqq^ qqfq qqr ^ qp 1 qqftr % 
srft^qy ff=^ qtr qf % fqfqq tqy t q^ |f qq? qrqr ^ qfqfer qr^t^ qq 
qqrq' qiqqq qo ?'^?v % qr? % |l ficrr an qfi f 1 fqqt ht qqq sriqq m 
Tf q 1 % Fnq qr q| qt f 1 qfqfer qn^ qji qqrq q:| q qqqqq f|!q 1 ^ f^ql 

TOT q^Tt % fqfqTT |1 qrqrfqqT TMT FqrqsrOT?t qrqsfqqror qt OTf «fV, 

qqqqqfl anqqfq qwr qqqr qf1 otot q qqq^l, Trarr ^?qwf%f q'kqif 
fl5=^ % qft Tq^q qr qJ t|, sftT t qqcrr q^ qrqr qq qfcrfqfq^q qR t| ^ 1 
fqqq qqrq otst ^ t < ^ ^ ^ H . ^ 

fH frqf q NOT fqyqr qr 1 qf % qOTtftI q ariT othw ffj# % % srq 

^ tq % qf nth? q^ qq qqcq qqi fqqjqr ^ fOT t ark 
wfqEq q ^ ^OT ^ flOT I %^t qnrq qqrqq: qfl t ^ ai^qrOT- 
fqqr 1 1 'q qi ’tfi^ f OTff f?w ark ^arqrqy q^ f|?q 1 ¥ q 1 ?r afwT 

arqqq f 1 qq ^qr afqr qrqraff #' qm otot f, ark qqq qlar qfl 
qrqr % fet h qrqqqq ^ arrqqqqjcrrqftl, q q= 5 qqftft % OTffeq q ¥ 1 % 
qqkr qq arqqq qsrkr |1 fqqr ariOT 1 farq fffOTTql ot qqR f^qr arm t qf h 
% qqy OTffcq Tqqr %'|1 arqkr t» ^ otottw aqqfR % fart iffl arqqqqq f, 
qqff^ qf ^Pqq f 1 qq qqq qrqf % % sRq t f g? fq?r f 1 t^qqff % 

sqfOTrq ^ fqqfqqr ark fqqq qt fqfqqwT ^ qfqqr % qqqrq fqq fqq qrfqqf 
fkrr qqrqrfqqr t, qT qq fqqqr q qrqr qq q|f q^ay^arTfr, qf i^q? ^ Tpr 
1 1 q^fl qt fqqqqr i^qr |1 sr^Fq % qs^ qk qrqqf ^ fq^q srqnr # qkrqr q 
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[PABT 


i, 5r5?f Sfk f I sra-; ft|?cn?fy % 

f^ 3rT% t ^ ff=^ ^ ^ ^ I 

^T5ftJT STR WRraff ^ <KTO #’ it% % #' ^^’TRcT: 

^TiF5r 515? I, qr fe# 5ri ^ffR qTt^^jonrqxr ■)ttwt ^ % gr^r 
5rr«r «rT^?r ??)■ Tr^smqr fT^r q^r Rkw 'sit'^ ?r?: f i sr^r; sT'r^ff ^r % ^- 

strni t’ f^ffRr ^ ^ arr^^iRRT 5T|lf i fa5?r sr^ ^|jn fq? 

jTJjrff^tqi mirr E?iRf 5r5?1f % ^ir % q?t sr^fw sRRFftir Jrff f i ' 

3R 5? f qf| tfTT '^rggr |- fq? ^nfir '?|T, 5? t i 

fsr^r qnc T|t f, qjicfV 1 f# srfrfti.’Tff ft ^r^Rft, qr 

ff?^ ^ % ^qq" % r5R %'?q¥T qft to ft% q?t #’ ^ ^rqrarr 1 

arq^ft 5r5?f qrt arrqqqq^wRRT f q 3f qqr fq^ft ^ mqr ^ ^ 

fi Jttt qftt fw 5 t^ qft 1 qr fgf ^fr\raf qq sTFr wrr ^R^qq? 

t : t^qj ?ft arq^ 'frrqr e grq^qfr qrs? ^ fq-^st q? |t brt ^TTqrsff q?t aftr 
^rf|i^, ^r5Erqfr qpq |f fqj q^^ ^isT vrrqnf, fq^q; fqjq: q!R^, afk fq 
wq ^ q>Tq q qqs^ qx: sfM arif? mqrsft % qrs? ^ Rifftr, qi? f^ir sn^ 
qi% 5r5q amt qrrqi% Rmw sriq Rfq fqqq'f % ar^ay ^q1 f sqy qr?: ^ fqrft 
mr w srrit 1 # ^ fst qr^ f f^rqqr q armr sqTq''rqqq qq fesTqr str- 
qqqj qqsrqr 1 1 snqrr f sqq fq qr fqqrq qyqq i 





II MY; II 




’a[^'?^g1f!?rqiiT5i:!5fj i 

qnn^qi^iR^ n^ias ll^ll 

5ri»=nr?}|^ w’^ewn»=2is e ^ i?i?:ii«r: 355 ^: s^uumi^.ii 
? rf5^ fJi;eF5R^iN §«%, 

«ir sr^m ?W(fw 1 

«irnij ?it jist^^r 

?nqT WRf^RT sr^^g W wil^li 

5ri?: §?ii«irr«i^%ftsr^ m'f 1 

- t5r 5?T 5ft*i;iiyii 

![ii?:qi^?rp?5r? H^Q^trsRjftjr st?t iis(it 

q?i53^ jpF; I 

§^?:iTif«?rflns5r«i§F5R ^?ifq 

^Rrimi^^»TT^^f^«i^5^ife?:nig«Ri?rg%sRl«iT i 

sETO'ts^'t R5r?il^g ^qR^ftsf \mi 
TTfRTi'RtMi ?jfe«rt§?T %5i?n 

?rfg^RRrf% %qt gft? licit 

TTRfftJn: ! ?rt5rT?wf^^'>iT; .! ftsrfsrro: ! ?r#?irTft T^REr^sr ?RfEr- 
%S3T^: EfirWrf^TiTr^^Erg;^' 

2?rT?5rqTrfEr>Tr5iERr?®3rf^fTOt qfiTT? T?qEft ^'fg5yfTRY?E5EffEr Vir wi^rw, 
ft'fcEwr^ srs^RT? ?fT^:p-: ^f- 

=5rfEr I srtqTTfTmm: ! w^if^s^tfERrmTi^JTnTt qPiSEr' 

sr^XRt fwtdkr f|iT(rJn5% 5r?rf% i er^ irff^TT ^rm^ri f^sR^^rr 

=^T<fNrcrl5m-EfhTiTif HJf fErmEiqiRR’TWRff?2['sJTTr, ERmfEf’T ^^rPr 

5rjfR^f5pl{^ l 'R ^Wr^'Tf^cT'E^^ ERRI'^RYsqf^?:%«SJrTSr 

>T^ I 3RT fsp^f'irffrf f?Rftr !TfRT?mEf ERv-imRfl^; «ft*rf5:- 

Tqrrrfq- Ert’r’JrftTffEffsfq- ^ei% ?«it% i r ?r g etw fErtftiEr: m- 
iHT^^frfEr ’T^^, srrfERjf r^PBRjrfEr, 3R ^ EnwRrT ^ g^mniwa; 1 
'I’ErffET ff ITfPir 3WT ET 'ifET E^T^#?r ipR =qfwmffwrTW 


^ ' ' '‘V 

, ' /' : 
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[part 

i irf'r i 

*Trq'>Tqg r? E q i, ^ 'rrat % RTw^rw^^yfiisirg; i qt fec^wt^T'd'^- 

TTPITT arfr ’Twr: ^JTTt iTf|JTRirK^?r irtf^ WhTFrer^WTfTT^ Wft I ‘3 TwIt 

qTfcT ^f:g:: fsrf^fer:’ ffw f| jftflfWJRT: I ^ 

JT^cTO^ffTfir wvrftrf^ warTtr f?nf?r i #?r sft- 

TRft JTWFrfwcf®#: ?m>Tirf%, f7^?!lf?r, =^R5!^ % 

^Rjralrfa' 1 3T?nTT^ sflrRcri ^tt^: 

wr^sPr 5fT f rgrt^^RTt ^rir^rsrFr 

I ^2pEr ^T®s^ ^mT^PT ?^WJrFf i 

’TFzrnTiTifrFrT; ! 

^Rfq irfiTTR ^ ^rifer ?mt i sjrp^^rssr^lwT, 

3nTT'?ai?«ft?iRr%:, ’Tt>fra5inf%pf, ^f^q^rcirf f^n^gr#: f^q-jrm^rrerrr, 

TrfwTfrrlxniTf^:?^^ ^ 

wf5F55g^srfr?rfcif Rwfgr ^Twr rtwt^ %m ^‘t qw fg5rfir>T#?r f^OT: i '’ 

fRSIR^rtr: ^ I! 

’RiMsTTW^mlwr: R<^rfq- jr^JTT: 

?r?qT: ?rrHT3# i 

I jf ff grr fT ^m?r?jr, srfqr 5 R^wrft' vrm#tr?f*rr- 

?Rr^ fewnr: i TTR-ff^i^RrirtTO: f^tqtJmrcR: fg 5 rf?rqfn% 1 

% f|- 5 ^i^ Jrr %5r?imsf'r fr^irr xtw '^'Htcrr; i 

Vi 5 JTRftg;, qfog^Ri^w 'Tft'Sfcrmw^rfirfcr snfir- 

'S5% I qt ^ RT'JTm ? B^fiiw.snwRr.sff^Rt^ g^r^niiriT ? f^q-. 

^T 5En«TfRf^ q %^rwT^ii^r^ i ^ I '?e f % V^srfrr- 

^ ISM'f^SR^ 1 5 5p| ?rR5?#^ ^«JT, q-STT ^[t^rr 

WFRRf^ sTTf^;, RT ^fw %VN5yR=^iciiMr%^ 1 

fe fcTRfc^n^'sJI^^ fpT I q- 

sTfsmfd^ f 'fWt snfg-: i OT^rfcr 

stRT srrf^^ % q^i^s^srrrsqffqrait I qfTRT: ! 

RWRft 5 wRrwR’i, wq^^TFTW’TRrarr sr^R)-- 

1 ^>?rRR ’trT, qWr, qt^r, ^fRr55%RRifts'TW5rT: 1 ' 

‘?rf 'tir 55iRr i 

f^KqqiTRf 3?R fRr” w^’T ’fR^: qq-5=3r%#qqifq sr^qr qw 

R^f^qr qrq: ^Rffq^^rf 5 ?<t® 5 sqqqfR 1 Prt, fq^T, qn-qq 1 wt^, i 

jTi^, vzq I ^PT ?RTfqq q|q% RqfR^rs^q snspRrfqqrqrwr 

#?Wqfqf5FSrar qq^qR: qrqqrcqfqit^srq qqq?Trf?fraTRqtqaf RIlTiqJRr- 
■qqfR I ^qiw: qjRiq: qrqfqq=q wTqrg: ^qatcq'|qRTq|, 

qqqlfqqRTRq^qqqtq%q t^sqrRq .qqqrqr srrfarqq h wqfq qfiqt 1 qqqRf)-- 
*Rf RqqiqRW aqqfiqqpqqTqftrqfq q qq qq: 1 qrqqqiqiq: 

'fqiWqrqrqf #5r?awq, Rftsfq fqisqqqiqiqiq, q^qR^Ri^iRr q ^qrqrqt 
qi55fq ^^sqsrfMrqRqfq# q t^f^rRfqR^iqfqq 
qqrsqq'qq, qt qq.sq^^qqrqqrqt^ qrqRqfFqqqTcR-qfqcqq qrfR ^qtqfts- 
oremqj mm 1 W^xiWq wqq 1 qf| q s ^ r ^i^t q>m: spr 
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ssr^rfcTT, 3 T?r?l' szTf%JrirTWT =sr sns^r^ywmsrr iaf'l 

t^^nrenr i cn^tt^rsa’'^ iaf? ^rfi^r- 
cT^ ?rr^ srwr: ?f?fcr«?WFri?^ fsr 

inwrqFRTsq-a i '' • 

' ."■■■''O'- ■.'■", ^■ , ■ •■ 

arsq-^T^^rt ^«rqf?r, ^rtamm, 

^?fcf % ircr?f?^r m ^ fft-irr f%|wt wrafcr, ^rrmPr 

%qt vra- ] ?T5ft f| w^Mr iflnmirr am siw'it ataaswra' 

xr^, ^T’Rr^ 7 TpiTr?rrfre^fi:»miH ¥inm5T^?i%TTT. cTW cfw 

?:ir_‘¥nT?Tq-t' ^arsfia!^:’' WTOrn’ srfaw^at mqririff, 

■yiTirTn^q-K’T’ fc^nfarar i ^r ^ff^qarir, ?rra?rrarsirqr|T%T jt fe^fcr'i 

sr^w ff T?^?rafw^i«<'r'^'w ?r^tf 7 ^ ?f?f?rT, ^tsjf 

ffFRRts4^fea!ft3r^?rra5r#dsr^ l?snr f?r:l “^’t# 

qxT=53TaTTfwm?a;, ‘w at ara sarfa' ?fa i atsi^a ‘at^’ 

aff aaa arat a af a^rrar ffa, ciwt^aaiaa: af ’f^r^ i arrav^ awatsaaia 
saiarda, aaarfaa sarlar ar^” i ?fa i awaai^a: 'aia: ^aia, asaara’ ^a 
aaa?5Fr?TraatfafaaT araaa aiafasasat, aar^^ari^a: aaamfaaia: wf^- 
a^aarfaraaraaa frraaa^a^sraT 1 ?!^ aaaar fa:, a%aa a?an^a ar^saafar- 
a^aaiaaa i m ttar?aiaj asraia far t^a sPaat saraRwa^trf ?aa% i ar^alaft# 
a iraraa a^aara: arar'<w#a a’^fa?aaiaaia^ — aaaat |aaa aaal' f^ataio'l- 
‘qra atarifwfa ar^^a? a^ara/ ffe - 1 3i%a afa?r^a aiar atararwaferr, 
araraasaairaat aWa ar aaasaa \'m aaTaiaraTaFaferraf arai^w fw- 
araraf atasaw aataa^a, atsaaaT: a?^: famia: i sraa^aifaj ^afaar- 
aaar^Jra ar^at^ fraia^t-'afa ara srarraTTa fearM^^a ?frfara’ f fa i q%a 
ff 3 rr=ftat fwrat arai aaTarajaar^ssTar faaaar aaa'tcaa afaaa^ j araa 
afanct a aramt arfaaaaata^: aarfa a^;, a f? atawat ‘at^’akar^saiat gfa- 
fsaaiat ar^arat am faaaratafa f^scasaqa^a i snwaama^aa 5 aa 
saa%a^ 1 aaa faarfarasaaffaarar aarartasaarar a affar ara^a^a ara 
faafaqraaaf: 1 aaa faa^ararai^^r iRaara^gmawaamr^ftaqa^ 
g^araiFaaaf Rraararsaaraaiaifafam^ smaraaa'teaaraa ara aafa fada 
affar \ atsaaaf: a^ard aar^faaajaaaaarifa^arrafa! 1 a^a^faTara 
afa5aamataTa.a3;far5?adaaaaTmfdla, at afgat ar?^ a famwtaa 1 
gfa^ afa# am, a?fa %fara a araraaa, arfaaafaaiig 1 t^faarJta 
^rrararaararf faa aa^aa , a rl'a amaaaataf .aa%, 
asaraf arf^aa afaraaraararara 1 aa t^a aaaar arf^aar 
samw Taas*!; , aapafaaai^ g ‘^?afa’ f Pa ‘aTaraia’ a aa|arfaa 1 
araaag-.afaa arfaataa g;a^ faaEfafaffaaagarfa %aa=s®maqaa- 
^af rfa, ataar a^tfa^^a afaaafamaf aaltarfa i ^aa a^ a 
araraifara aa ^a^, farnfa g aaaararaaifa 1 araar %aa q3=aaataaa- 
^afa^aT aaa: afaaa faaacaaa anaa , afaaa aar^a^ g aasr- 
vm '\ i^arafa ana araFa aaaTaaa?aat amaiFaaa aa'tg 1 ‘qqj^aFafa- 
aa^FaFa’ aa^dada^ ?ama fa arFcanTf^ 1 afarPaa^aTanaraa^aRat 
aaFa aafPaaai am, arm x^ Fafaatsm aiar:, 3ran%a a aPaF^r srrarf 
aa^aaar wfa Fasafa^aFca^Fa 1, 

aaarafarfear . a5ar aacaara^rrar: %FaaraFafr aPa aa arm%%a 
aFaaa^ar: » %aa?rc% farPa ar»ara fc^a jjacaaraafFaa: 1 .adia^ 
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??^%-c|cn:?rw f^rPr#^ stf^ ar^qr fFi^ qr wqr srr^ qqrT^cr, wm' 
?qq^Pr qq; TT^qf^r ^rf^T^irq ^rsqgijfiTqaftq^ gfi-qf^q i qfq 5 
% 5 RiT 5 rf%q fqrf 5 =qf^OTq qTqrqqt qqf^Tfwq^, crff fq:?i^ qjf qqq 
^qqt qfqqqqrqTxaTf srarifq qqqqT.qiqT ^fnqqfq 1 qfqcq ?cr?qq qi^rql 
tftq^fer:, qqarafqqqq q^qf qrqfq, qr qqr, ^r, qqfqqfq q'^qffeq^q 
qqfq fqrarTqr^fqqqrqqtqiqfsqq 1 q f fffqqrrqqrqTqt qqq qiqRn:- 
?rqrfqqfq!%, ^ qqr *f|?li’fqq?q ?pq^ q^Tf^arr ifq fq?q^qqiqrq qr 
^^Tnqffqffq^fq 1 "^qrq^ 31%#^^ fqqstqrfTf-q-^t^fqr srr^qvfflqSrq 
^qqrfqqrqr: q?fqr|fq?rT: qpq, q<q^<% srqfeqTf qrf qrqr^ sr^fqqqfq qrq- 
qqifq ^r^q^ q qq rr^ 5qqf^% 1 t qrfqqqrq fqqqrq sqfeqi^ mqrf Prq- 
s#q, f q?fciT^q ^qs^q 1 STfcmr^q^qirqqTq ^nr qirq- 

qqr %'ScrT: qrfsq^, ^^fq q^^q^'nfq 5 q^fRifW iqtqfq^qq i q^- 

q^Twrfql^qTqrqt q^fcRRqsnrq^ iqfegqq, srqts^qrqj ff^rqrqr qq 
spfqrqfqqqqifq qq^qifq 1 ^i^qr^q®?; sn^ % 53 it’ qqt ff^qtqrqrqf'^q’ ?fq wt 
qr^:, qq qtsif %q’ sqsq: 5rrqwT%f«Tqiqr fqtqr qr qrqrqmct 3qq%qt, 

qFrnqsarJrq qqs^sit 1 q^:, qqg-, ffq fqflqqjq;, qt 5 r^sq- 
Tiqr?% qTcqqwTqi^q qqfqq qq^q^ 1 q^rqsq^q sqqiTfqr 1 fqqrRrsq: 

qrft ‘fqa^wT’ ¥q qd^sfq f|??qW fqt^q 1 qqq qr^q 

wq ‘ 5 y 5 ^’fq, qfT qr^q^ q^, 5 ?¥qlfc^ qq 3 =q^s?r f^r^r: 1 q^qv^ qr 
qm qitsfq qqfq, qtq^q qqfssqri qrqr^ qqq f?q% 1 qqq^: qrfq^p^^ 
‘qq^’ qjqqrqqr: qqqr qr^q tr^nr^ , qqq^^q^q qt^^fq 1 srfqqq^ioqq- 
fqqrfq fqq^qrfq, fq^qrq ^tfqq 1 

qrfqr: ! qqqf| qqqr: ^^qrw arwlf^qr qf^qrqq , qq?qr: qqrwr 

srq fg ^sfq ^rsqr af\-< 3 fqr qrwrqr qi qe^fqr, ^q^^g qqlfq^rq^fq gwq^ 1 
q qrcqcqifqqtqr trqt ’fsrcqqfq qqqq% 1 si^’t ! q?fqr?pT?f qr^q q^scq^qqr 
MTq’qqqrqi'qqrctsrqqf fqft, q?f# rqsrrfq g^qq i qfq q^fq^cT qfWq 
qifcRqvfq qr qq^, qf| ci^sRt qsqrrq ^q q q^fqq'teRf^ qfq- 
qq'?:qqrTrq qq: qr^ 1 qqqrqq qpcqrfqqqt, qrfq qqq^icqq: qrq; qqr 

BT^r^fq qqrarqq^jq^ 1 qq qWqqq^qRqtfq^qrqq qrwrr qqq fqfqq^fq, 
qfq fq qq 3 ?qq 1 

qtsq qTqr?qq:qqqt qf^qr qqrqqqf%: 1 qqq fqqqqqtstq qrfqrsRT: 
fOTTWs qrqsiqrqTq qq 1 qqsfq Tqqqr q?qr; ^fsqqrq ^ptf frq 1 qrftq 
qjtsfq fqqqtsgrqfq fqrfq %qrfq qifqE^qt q> qr?qf qqqqvqq 1 qr^qrlfq^ 5 
Fqqq qiqqrfqr qi^q^rr qlrqqqftf qqtq i qqrfqqrfq q^qqrfq ^qrTqnq 
q qqrsfqrg qrqrf ffq rqKqafrqrfqrqqffq: ?^fqq 1 qqr^qqr qsfqrfq qqrrar^^ 
qq srrqfqt q^fqtfq qrm%, icqfq qifqq^qGsq 1 %rqrq srqf^^q qrqqjqqrqt 
fqqt fq^qq^jqqqr^qrrqrnaqfqr ‘q^qrr^ Wiqqqrqrqmrfqfqi^qiqq qpFc^q 
q>r?qqfT qc^’ ‘qfq qrqqqr q^qq: qqqqr^qqr, fgqqff fqq^qvqqi^qqr’, wfe 
^^qtqqfra- i qT^qqcqfqqrfqqqqqtq^q %qr^qqrqq 1 fq^qq^q^OTT % 
qtqrqr^fqqi^q qqqrfq qifqfq: qfqqrfqqrrq, q 'q qrrqf^rqq ^tsF^ 

* ‘qqqrq q^fqqrsqf^r q^' ffq^q%- fgf^-qrTirqq^qq^ srq- 

qfqq^qrqpqrq , qrqTtqqifq'jqr; qqrqr: qrtqqqrt>qq?rfq?q q qq^rf^ fqq?^ I 







sT^rrf'T i 3rr?irr ar^cr srs^frmt 

ff?r ?r?ir >7 ^r^rmw f5TM'<T ’!rwra'tgTT,'°?rw 

q- %?Trrq- ?rfif PT^qfjTfiT ? 

H gj I 

firsfrqfrr fi{|fraJ7f%3rRgiq[ ii’ 

‘irat 3 t?f 3 t iTfr^rr ?rf ' i ' 3 r 53 >§#T?!rssrs 3 Tf?Tf^?TT% 5 T 

^5T5ft: n’ 5Tf5<T2j srmr?r ^fcr: r?r«rr ^ ¥f?:rT q’fT’Tf 
r^Esir^Tc^R^q f^^'fiq-iT I qrT^f 5 =qT?iT!T: <qter-TrPTr ? = ^or: ^ 

fgq>R: V BTTq^iT ^ 3T3^?Tir ^ %fcr I T?r^'Tt ff fe’T^T^yrsfRf^w sricJTr, 
cRTc’T^fiRr !T55j i^g; qfTf^wv^rRr sTTmfirfq 'Tp!:=5#^iri5WT?fNr, 
^tsif sr^TJTi^qrorft rqrg^rrwgFTTmf^'sir^ i ^r gT^grfg#, ^?Tfjr 

fjTgrgRqq^: I srsrrsfqgr^g^qr^iTq'f^Tcq'g'fq ^Rptht^, 

5r55 qfwg^gr gggH jrTfg^Tfgg:?rgf rngi?;? ggf?gr i 

g?zTP =5 feft 'TfT^gicqTggjnTfq srfgm^rg- qg, ^ qiwnr, 

g= 3 tg TTSTfg grwrgg^ffeJTTggralfg- fg^'Wtsif qf^gf : 'W i imgrqgFg- 

qfegq ficftq: qftqf; srqtsnrfgr i ?f% ff qfw^ pf^r gTqqrfqgrTqfe: i 


qfcF^# gT^gTqTgrw^qqrgqt fqrcq^gr^gf^srfg:, q^^qg 5 Ef’qq?%fg ?r#- 
51 ^ gg^rg ^rtg^ngf ^rrgTgsFgJTOf gqrgr- 

^ =g 5 jniTq-rqr^oirfiFg' 5 q 5 fl-% ?r>sq ^g=tg: qfcq|>g'irt grq i 'qmq^5 g?t^- 
?fVgt'soTprf:^gT:’ i ?fg ^'rirfTrg^gTrggg^’i ^qTgrglgf g'zftgsrfg sqqg%g, 
ffeqrgpgr^qg^^gjgrfficqftTrxrqT^gT tfrTfggTSfFq ^ ^fgt^rfgggipjRr 
qg I ?ftg p girr.-, w;, VgRt ifg mgmggTgfqgTr, srsq^rggrr- 

gTc^qggTgqi; ^ggiqrgrgTg i f^#g gTtrgrffggt ggr ftg^g sRfifgirTgT sFwqgt 
g«#g, gorgqfe^g g’ ^sgfgwHftjggrgTrpgsrgp^ gsgqwrwgrmgrn- 
^grgwVgif^ pfgggcqrg i gf ^gg gqgsgg, ^rqgieqgq 5 g^rgrp?# 1 
ggf grg, f| ggg?ig’ ‘gFgOTqfTgrrggt ff ggr g OTg^ggr^gig fgtsfgr’ 
?fgrrggr 5 ffgq?qgfg 1 ggfggr gfgsgg^ij. ^g gfggrggr^qt fgg’msfq ifggTT:, 
gw^'tgic'ggfiWgp; g>sg fgg:Kg:qgg5g: qf^gf: i gfgf g rgFfgqRqTigt 
gff^g^qgrgrsg' g gg%, fgg fg ggfg 'Bgrgrgg^g g^s-fg g:qgcr, ffg sriggot 
gig q3:gg: qf^Tf; i sgfgggrg sfgg^gigggig g ’pg g?| fggR^qgqfg- 
giq?r fgqjrticgg%g gg^, g^yfgg g:g^gTfgg:qggrg sfs^gg grg g^s: qf^gf : 1 
ggfg^fg: qf^rf:, ^rgr^g gsfg^ifiRg^gTrgTrcgr gggqgf gg* fg gglgt, ffg 
gi^gf^rggr: q^gfgr 1 gggqTqfcgf^grgigterqngt gtgrsgrg't gggw grggr 
gr^grfg gg gggrg^pg?cr 1 g g^g: ggrfg: ^gqg^gfggg, g gr q3:grgftfg 

ggr ff-g^ggqggrggqfcgffgftTsggg p ^gsrgggicgTg ^qngg: gfg- 
1 ^grg ^^%gr?gT, pg gg^ %ggg ffg ^gngggergrgcgTg 1 gp- 
figtgf gr^rggrgg?f7ggg3:3rgrqg gftgf gftfg^g g^gqfcgffgrgegirgig gggr- 
?gggr grfgcs^ 1 gggrcgr, fq>? j ggrgFrg g;^ggi?ggigfgrgqg>g ^gt?g g 

3 n?gg; qg^ fg8r 1 arrgtg 5 ggncg^gwgsiiwJttfg 3rTgT0T?gTgr:gJTg?g gfer- 
grggrrfgcg g?g^ grg^, g crrgg ^ggrr^^g gq?rg^ 1 ^sg |fsgrfgcrgr*gqg- 
^^g gT: s wggjgt 1 grg^qfgorTfgggr ^rfgq; qg ggrr^gr 1 ggg f ^tg ‘srrtg:’ 

g qg^ fg% ^ fgmrggr fqgrgggt gg?g < 


a/* 
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PART 


cirart ^^ff^cSRTR]^ I qt f^^Rq^cT 

^qrcJTSTR? f 3 rqrR^qMt?r$sf 7 crfJTTcTrfq- i ?raR=q- ?irK- 

f^:, Vrr^qr: ifp-Jrf^irTrTrR sq-^irRr i fgqnTHfsraTrir ^ saRkqfT- 

qi^fcT, TrirT4?t 5 TforiwT^^Wf^s^sr^qc^tf^r ?r?irTriTT i 

sc^trferfRTOTqf snwR: fsi^ f^;, fq^rof ^rcwxw, ^PiTffsr^- 

rfFTT q«pt^ qfwPiRrr: i 'R 

BFTF^T'd^q; I ^ irfRrjwiftff T%criT i TORf??rw 5 

qfTqi'R^fqir qf^ciTHr^^^j qT!iTfqfw^qrc»Tnf ffT^'wfq- 1 qw>r%n=5 ^rrq-Rr- 
^qq^sjnrfcr— fqwr^TRT ^r^r ?rmcq% 1 %?r?irT 5 tr?q^ iT^fcr, fr rt f^Rfr 
^cT^q-q-ftlcr^ | TTEfT?rrm: ?ft''W 3 a 5 f??r, fqqTR'T^'TTfqW 

sr^TM^JT cTW WTRT^eqra; 1 f^rrq^^tcJTT ^^rkt 1% q^ ^f^rararoftqRm: 1 

w 5 ^ fw^c^T^T fwr^sJscEri^irrq- qt^rq-frcr i stt^tt ff m: 

qPwiT sricCFf: ? W'Tqi'SRrT tr^IcJRq!^ qT^flffR^ I Wf q^TTSTT 'TfT»f|r%, 

f^mqrw^^Tfq- 5 t cTcT^rf^t ^rtqTnra^'teTtcrwf fq^q^- 

wr:, q^ NkqrqwRPc^ 1 qRq#RT 5 rr?rtq?f qq^RRrfqfq ^ sra^ 1 

qnr, snrqr ferr ^^yrq^qqtRrqq qqf Pit ^^qrfq qqq^qfqr, 

q^ sphqrfqq^ fqrq^qqqwr^Wtfq fq^rqfjq fq^ra: 1 ?qqTfq^qqqrr$q 
g;#T?TqR^fq qq qqq^^fqTRRq-rqfq q qqrfqrqqisssqq 1 " 

q 4 q tqrqrq^ qts# qrqRq: qftqft fqFT’jftqqrfqqffrqrqiqrqq;, q?q 
q?§q^ qrqfq qqifqqq^qfq q^qqr^sfqRfq^qqtq trgrfqqr qq^q:, 
' dim t q r q^ fqq q qqq^ I qqrsfq fqfwitq-^sr^q, tqTtqrTqqqr: 

srqq5% 1 qqqK%sfq Yqqrqj^q^qTwrqrq qpnqrqw fqwTfqqrqt 

tMqrssRqqrq:, qtqqqqqqrswqqq qnwqtqqqcriqq qqlrqqqqTsvqqqir qr^r- 
tqqR:, qftqqffqqqt: qqfeqqr tqfKqqrtcrqK:, qr«ffq::t^rqq^tqNq% | Iqr- 
fqqR ^q q^ qiqrqrq^qqwrqrq 1 qfqq; qrfqqqqt fqqr, fqw- 

q^sfq qfqqqfq qfqqfqqqq^rrq 1 q fqwT, qq^^q qRTSRqqqsq:, 
qrsq I qtqq®#, q^Rsr f ^rfqgq^wrq i?q ifq fqwrfqqr 1 qfqfq 5 

qqqqqfsq^qrqqq^ fqfqRJrtq? q^ 1 

, qqr^qt: TR^t fq^qq q|qq qqgqqqqqqr, i^^q q qq?fq|qqKfq§q- 
qqqqqr srfqtqqtqfqqrqfq q q^q jt^rt: qftqqfqqqqt: qq?qfqqqq qwr- 
qpq, q qqcfqqfq fq^qTqrqrqqRrq^T qfRrfqTqrqrq! qfwcqlqqrfqqr.*, 
%q: iR: qfqqqf%qq>: q^q;# qtsfqqqR: qqqfq 1 ^qmqqTsqfq %qqfq^mw 
qq ciqtqqwit, ’q q sR>rd fq^qiqf ^qrfqq^ qt qif RqqrqqrqtPr qRrtsqqr- 
qiqfqt qqqr: 1 q 4 q qqqfqifqqitsfq 'qrqTRqq^' qqV fq^qV qr 1 qrfq- 
qq^?qiisqifqrqqrq?qi«^qqqt qqqrfqfe qrtrqT^Rqt q^qr: qfWq^ 1 . 
qfcnq 5 qq ?qqiit siW’RrT ijq qqqtq qfTfqqr ?fq qrfqqqrqt qqqfq- 
qTqRRTqq's^ fqqq qqqrq qt^q^rqiqffqfqqqqiq^ 1 qqqr qwTqtqqit 
^qqRRqrfqq q ^q^fq qqrqqrfq:^, qqi^qqRqqqqqq^qtqR'arrqqiiq;, 
qrqr# fqfqsqRpfq srqrqqfeqqnqrfq fqq|;qlfq qiWq?qqiqr qifqr qq 
fqt^lqqW ?cqq qafqq^sq fqqRq^ l^qqfq 1 q|q fqqqTWT^^fqqrqT- 
qfqqfqrqt qiqpqq qiqqqrqqqf%fqtq?ftscqqfTfiqq srfqqTqq ^ f^qRfqr 
qfTfqq: 1 q ^Cqqr fqqqr trq qiR^ qqfqftt^fqqi qrfq 
fqq^q^q I ^^qq^wra^q^RT f^WRfqi i^q qfqqqWnr; srPr- 
■qffprtj 
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^ywTirr i?? I srfg-'rKwVf^nr ?f 4 rc'^ drat 

?f^qr^qr?n:#, ?riTq^TT?% t TC ^^sPr Jrr^Rrmffnrm^imj 

^r^iT# Tpc^fir:, ?iT^wr% 'Tnc^jfysl^ frrf?^ i ?r«rr ff-JrrPT^rr^^qmft 
fe ?5 ^g-?nfs !?fa' 5 , jtmi dPrfficr:, ^ 

'T%€<tq 7 ?q'r^^i 5 ?JTT: >T 3 :^ Pr# 3 =^:,Tri|®T 5 f%Pr’?tw f^^arg 

»Tcq-?JTi f^^rwf ?r ’rff i iT^>5aTr^?n’q‘r ( fsRts^ arrarfP# 

fwr?r f^^:, 'T^JT^rri# sra^r^g^fgf^rrrar ?Rr ??r^rPr^P^r: i 

3 iT^Pr #?5 fw^grr ^rj srgrqrPr ferrar f c^rarPr sr^Pf^r i w^ft- 

ffdr^JTr^Pr^ qtq-^rr^^^sr wr^atiraq' ^irmTrfq' h ^'j^tPt, ^rsr^TprfwTff ftw- 
f ■^MRpnj Pr^Prcnr i irtfcr^ fw?rR ^ 

i ffgrifddiiw^rgctsw^ f^nr i q^Wfprfgd'^r- 
^r«??rf?rCTTc?f^r^w tiTwt ?r ^rssPr, srain^ jtM'f'Tg^iTnrPT 5 f’s^qr- 
^flrrr^Prir# ^t^rPr^ FcrevrrirPr 1 srPpqTs^ir 'Tt^arT^?g^t^r^f?r|T?r- 
Pr^T'it srpBErtT^sJT^, ?r § fcrPrPrfiSTsrPpirT ?f¥r^?pfcrfwif^^ fw=?m 1 
# srfq-f ?rfPcr ?rf^fr arrffsfrrrT:, ^isrf ^rfi^T fzrmfW 1 

‘srfTOTTJnf^ra-iT^irRTT’ ^Pr f? p^rrat ^^eft m^err 1 h^- 

!Tf ^?f3rr5r»TrMB5|;!r% t^riPT#:, cR^r# sRJTafPwrrsrfrRiTR^rrsirtr^r 1 Pr- 
5 ?!TF^RPrr«Rr«r 'TrwRtfTcPf dfcff ^^Jiraiiw 

t 5 y?r^€teqrqqqrfq 5 f cf qjF^r^qq- fw|#pT ^rT^fR fqgra: i ttq%q ?^r 
qx ^rfscqrfqKqjTTr: srqfrn, 5 ^#!% qr 1 ' qq?tqrPpra ’ q^q qr fq^ q^qqi^- 
?q^, xrrs^qT^P qr^^rrxqq 1 strt qr^qtq^fqqriqr: ^q^rq fqfq^ srrqtfqfq 
jXTOTqq^qtsqtflqt, qt ! q?qT ^r?qTfqq'fq 55 VTn%, %q 5 f qiqrq^qqrq 
qO'fewtqrqqraqrfqq qr^irl | qrqqtPr^fq 5 srarPr qrqq qqrqfq^rq qxtqtq- 
fqfqtsPr qfqrqqpr 1 3r?qiqr qrr^q fqx^q sqqfKfqqqrq (qqqq)'3nqfqq>T 
fqsfq: qftqqfq^ fq%sj% 1 cpi q d fqV^qTR-qtfqrqqqfpqqiwrqrqqT- 
fqpr: q^5r^q qqffw qqjq^q gq:ferqT, qq'sqffqq^qr^f s^raqr fqqqr; 
wrs^qqqrqfq q Rpy^qr 1 jqq^ ^ffq^sPr fqg^ W5~^^ sxiwqt Tmr 
fqqrfq sqq^qr i qt q^rw: q3=q w qr |f|?iT: ^pcqPr’pNrfqsTR fqfq#q ^q qqr 
%Eqpq, qqr qfrqqqt^n^qfq f ^q qiftqqq?^q q^r^q qraqfqr, wfqrfqqr^q- 
qrqqnJ^q qfqqHft qfqisqrrq, srwfefqrqTqfqqfqwr ^r: f|Tqpqqq srrqrq- 
qtqqfq q ffq f%q^ fq^lf^^ qqrq fqqfqEq?Pfq qq qqqqftsfq ^^qqr 
srrfq^T ?q q qqq% 1 jqrqpRqq tqPrfq tqf qqtqr 1 fq^ q qrq q^dtrqf- 
flqfqqfqqfq qqqr ^q qtfq q=5^q: 1 qfq q |q qff swrorf ft qfmWq:, 
qpqqrqq^f^ I qfqf ^qq— qf| fqtqrqf fqpqqt qqqr ^^eqrftsfq q 
q^'RaVfq qqqiqt qsqqrq qj^qqrtfqttfqq fqq^qfqxqP^q qitrt 1 wT?nqt 
qqt qqq qRFTfqqr: fqyf anqqfq, wTqqfqqft?| qtirqq^qiqf qqr# snsNr^cf 
q^, qqqrtq q%q ®Tq|T^qqtqtf%«5tq 1 qq?qq qrqafqqiqfqqrr qrqqt: qqqq \ 
qqq fqqiffqqqqfqqqt qRdtqtsq xprrqt q'tqtqqrq't^q qit^q fqqmqpf: 1 

qpqr q^rqrqr: ! qrrqtqTqt %TqTr 3 i%q fqqt^ qqqraq^qq qpqcq- 
qqfqqqpTift q555Tq%, qqraqrq? f?:qrxqttqfTqt qqqqTsqrqtsfq fsqt I 5 : 1 
qtqqqqqrfq qqqdt qtqfqqrqqt qrar g qi q rq p TT^^^ Iqrfr^r ^ q^i - 
qwrqrtq q qRqqrqqqqqtfq fq ^qq^qrqf wisqifw \ ffqqf g lq rq q^ 
qofirnT: qr 5 q¥rrqrqTiqi'°qwcr?qq qt qpqq qfqrqtqtq iq^rt, ?Rqr qfq qq 
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“pARf 


arnr^wmT sT'^r^fcr i iT|T?g-: q-ftisgr; 

f^fR I sRTRRf^ ?rr^r’^ ^sff^Rnrt sTt^ssf^cr i # 

^ fft^tsf'T R‘*T«Tf 5553nTRT ^ 5f:pJ<snrf ^ ^ 

! 3i%%1 ?r 

?«TT'T^r:, # 'T^^Tf'T H ST^T^R I fV ! 3rTfTf=^?Tt W^T- 

r^RRRiRJTRr^! qf^rg-tr i fqfgisjfr^crrq^n^qRq^snwr srRT^q^jwprrfe 
Ti^RTRsfROf?^, srqrqr^rqfT^ir^rq^qrsq^ri# ^?f?rfq?fT^irJRf^: 

^?fcr#q qtfer qq g-4g-qfe5i?cRRT i sr^t ! q^qr qq 

srRT^'T ^Rqqrrqfg'mrefe^qqrjw^t (^?Tm) =q^qfq\Rt 
qqr^ ^rraqsqg-^srr gt?rrf?4^R ?rRT qq 

W ^qiWr 3r?r grqgqfggTWqwfq qq^t srgqqf q’3iri% ! ! qfe -ffTCf 5FR- 
qi^qT qqqr ?rq?q^q, =5^m sract ^Rcrmfi4TlqTf?4^ 

q5®r??r I arRiT^ Or^crT^tPi =q ?r q|qrf4W^, Wc tri ^r qlr. ti. 

fej, fcflrrfrr. q?4t?cr^q#^^ i =5r 'RWr- 

aqT'TqrrVqT^ajqTqrfq? tiq trirr ^fcr gggg i 

gfqr oqr^r^ jt ^^^=5 qrq i qt qrqrT^^rq^qWr ?Rq #ff^TsqTq% fqfjq?^ i 
«rq?f€Rsrq srRzrqifqqfRsrq srf^TgRMf^fft f^rq q^ wfrfq, qRrqr# q^TW- 
cRrr^rqRt i srrarqRqrfq#! ^f^fqqfoqtqi^R^", ?rqT4 

qqfq I setIrfr sqfq^qR q^q q?RDrq?qiq? qqqqqql^qrq ifq i ‘q# ?rfqcr: 

f fq fi qqqqr 5qi%qtqfq>ssq , q r qq'is^qiqt q qcqqqtrq i q?fgqT%q- 
qc%qq q%G5M fqt cnicRq^iqi q%qT%q qfqt q^frrqt qqrarfqqqRrqqRqq- 
fqqq i qt qiqi^q qqfcqq qn^qq i ^rr: q^ qr qf'>3qT>^qR fqqr 
q qqqqfW-ifq 3Rq%tfqqt qfq^qfq qqR: i qqqfqqqR^q q qrq^ 
qrtsfq sRqsrq ■ qqtfq i fq^rRqiR^qrqr qtqqr qq q qq q>FTqq>qTq qqqq- 
fqqqrq qfdqfql qrfq tqqqqiq^ sqq^q' qqqrq: i qr^r q^mm: I qnrqt 
qqqqqnsljq, fqqfmqqif^qq^qrqr fqwrqwR?)' i q feqfq qlf^qr qr^Of^ qr 
qfW qq# i qrq (qRqrq) qqtqt q?-fqqqr qf^OTqqr-^Tqr qqrqr- 
^cq qq qqqtq| i 

q| qqrf^qq fqqq qq# qqq qfcqqfqfq q fqqr^ qqq qtqqrqqf^- 
fq^fq, qt qqrqqs^^qlr qjqqtqiqr qrg: ^KqRcqr: qfq^rqq qtqqq, qfq qifq- 
qsqt qqrt q^fqqferrqr fqfe^q qqqr, qqqfq q^miq fq^rgr ^qftrf|qqf 
q 5?RRqt^q^; qqtqq ^qfrqrq^q qpTfEqiqqt ifffqfq^qsrqrqtfq 

fqfqqqqwiqq qqifrqqqsq: qjRifq i qfq'°q ^qrrqr qqtsqrfq, qff 
qqqrqrqqrqqqrqsqqTfqqfqRrq qrsqqf qt!#: i ftrarsiwtqfcqq^q q qqi- 
qqrq5rrq:^q^sfq qqrqqfqt qgqqmqqqrqrfqq fq 



■Riq.qq 

fqfq I qrqf qm, qfq^qq^qq i qf | qRsrfq, qq^sf^qq qt: 
sfqRrwrqTqrqfq^q^s^qfeiT^ ^^qr?!; qq qqrqrq qq^q I'q^^qin srrqqwrqiqr 
fqqfqq: #fqw q%q: j arqpqq trqrtfnqqrqr: qfq^r: qfqr, qt qqr qjftqctfqqr: 
qqr5?rr:qrq°qqfq qrqqrRq qr qT^qfwariqfqq qficqiq q^qqr q^ 
fqqqrfq^qqt q^#q, q^qlOTii: qqqrqf qrqqTf:, qjq g;qfT^rqftqq q fqjqfqlq 
q^qq, qqrrq#tqRq4:sqqi4'q qqtssrrqT'^i ^qq4, qqq qr^qql^rq q^qqq^Rsq 
qjq fqqrRrqtsqq^Tq:, q ^qr^qrqr qvqqqr fqqq: q-qq^sqiciq | gq trq fqqrqit-^- 
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' ■ rr-^ r-rr - f J- 

iij 

g- qfo5?T€TrrTOfif%s^r?ir^ i ’t Tf^sg-:’ '^nri^ ^ 3rRT% ?r 

f^i'cf WfTTJT|?fl'’cirT?IT STT^Jm «ftWTfH"CtfcrT: I Tf'iScrH 

q'f%', gff Ts^^^srf^fKr#^ WRt M3 t:, ?f?T ^ i fwffssr- 

TegrrOr i g’fsrf^JTtrr |- ?rTFTrf^: ^risit^ ?r- 

^ sr^iT# m 

cqq; Jicsr^TTPcr^w 'Tff^znTMrPr a-iftr ’Rf^Rtfr^R i jt?t° g fewR:, 

^ wofFTT^?ir5’4?€fTTr5r^ wrPr q-ft^crt ?mr, ?r#arr i ?r?fspf 

5rfwirRra|'3T {%M?r ^^tirr 5f?f1lr: ^sf^rf i% frri f^fi jr^rgrPr t sri 
I WRT ^^'JTTRRPTWrr^;, ^FTW ^F:, 

ir?s i}->Tf^^: I f^^K^RnRT 'Tsarl' srftrrt, sfif Tft^Trffr | grf^ 
|RF«rr ^fTfr^cTT 3Ti:?f 5T ’ll R ^ ^ i crfo^aT 

'TftW’TfR, ^f#'5 ^fffcTtr:, ?f l VifsrfifTR^T 

^grr^ ^ qri^r: Rnf^Togfewt rt wr?t r ^ir%, 

RRfjpFRW?fR?RFT 5T fR^TRR fr 3?R^, RflST^RI'm ^ 

5ywrf^ I %R5j RiFRr5R=rRTqR53% OTRrf^nR RRi^ i ^ir% 

RRrtTRT^ %R5y iftRRiqR5r^R:> 55R^ fRT 

fRR' RT 'RR 'Tl^fd^Tp'r M'illTreTrRf 

^Pt R^fcr'Tsr^TRiWr: I t'Ffg'P^rm tP^ctt wig; i Pwr r ^r- 

RcrfffRRt R?rM 5rT#t gpRt; 'FrfsrcT: ^f^RRRIfR I 

tFRRT: ! gRT'O? RIRR^T W#)frTr-Pw?TRrPRfR^ 5WR ^R- 

5rf#cr gRT?T RfiRirt P^^ snwft tPrr' ctrt P^^rroPcr: srRR?rR-w 
5fr'T|?^T!T ^TR-R ffFfcrqf'^R:, 5d?x5rdg'?:w5fi?rR%R R%5r, r 
fRRR RR:, f^RRtfRRt R^^TRRRRT, fTRRRT R RRT RpRpRRR RRl^ 

RRTRRR R5ft 5yWR I Rf : RT^t RRT RfRRpRR f PcT RTRRTRT RR^fWr- 

RRTRRRrqr RTR ?#TRTRlKRl'Fcr t RR RR 11 


DYAVAPETHIVI 

By 

The Late Dr. E. Shama Sastby, Mysore 

Prof. H. J. Jacobi was the first to point out that the 
Dvadaiaha sacrifice at the close of the year at the beginning 
of the rainy season in what is even now called the Prog- 
hymn of the Egveda (VII, 108, 1-9) indicated the adjustment 
of the lunar with the solar year when at the close of the hot 
season and the beginning of the rainy season the Vedic people 
celebrated their new year. Then it was that the stm’s 
daughter Surya was given in marriage to the moon, as detailed 
in E.F., X, 85. The year closed with the arrival of the sun in 
the* Magha asterism and the new year began with the sun at 
the Purvaphalgunis after the Dvadasaha sacrifice. It was in 
the Phalgunis that what is called Dakshin%ana or summer 
solstice was located. Owing to precession of solstices it 
receded to the first half of A^lesa at the time of the 
Vedangajyautisa and later on to the beginning of the Punar- 
vasu. Thus he fixed the chronology of the Vedic people at 
about 4000 to 4500 b.o. At the same time Lokamanya B.G. 
Tilak took into his consideration the precession of the equi- 
noxes from Mrga&as to the A^vinis and came to the same 
conclusion regarding the chronology of the Vedic age. 

But distinguished Oriental scholars regarded the conclu- 
sions of both Prof. Jacobi and of the Lokamanya as vague 
surmises, not convincing, as there was nothing expressly 
stated in the Egveda itself indicative of the situation of 
solstices and of equinoxes in (those asterisms. None of these 
scholars went so far as to think that the word “Svah” in the 
Vedangajyautisa verse “Smrdhramate” means “Dyauh”, a 
Vedic technical term meaning winter solstice or Uttarayana 
and that in the compound Dyavaprithvi the second term 
“Prthivi” means summer solstice or Daksinayana. Other 
Vedic names of these two Ayanas are father and mother that 
are stated to be ever-youthful in the Ebhu hymns. The line 
joining these two points gives the, celestial sphere or the sun’s 
ecliptic a bow-like appearance. The bow is called Indra’s 
bow, especially when it is cut asunder owing to precession of 
solstices. The other two Ayanas usually known in the Egveda 
as Pitr-yana and Deva-yana are stated to lie in the* midst 
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of Father and Mother (E.F., X. 88. 15). The verse runs as 
follows : — ■ 

“I have heard of two paths, the path of the fathers and 
the path of the gods and mortals ; with these two paths the 
whole moving world turns between the two points called father 
or Uttarayana, and mother, Dak^inayana.” 

The semi-circle or bow from winter solstice to smner 
solstice has these two Ayanas, Pitr-yana and Deva-yana, half 
and half each of the whole semicircle. The other bow from 
summer to winter solstice is equally divided into two Ayanas, 
the Pitr-yana and the Deva-yana. The Deva-yana in the upper 
bow which is said to have begun with the Kittikas or Kohini 
once is called Vasanta-visuva or vernal equinox and that in 
the other half of the bow it is called Tula-visuva or Sarad- 
visuva, • autumnal equinox. The bow is called Visnu’s bow 
when winter solstice is meant to be referred and Eudra’s bow 
when the other solstice is meant. It is also called Samyu’s 
bow or Jupiter’s bow, as the summer solstice was once 
situated in Purvaphalguni, which is known as the mother of 
Jupiter. Prom this it follows that the beginning of winter 
solstice was once at ths Purvabhadrapada whose presiding 
deity is known as Aja-Ekapad. This situation of the solstitial 
colure is clearly referred to in the Eohita Sukta of the 
Atharvaveda (A.V., XIII. 8. 6) : — 

It says that “Eohita gave the earth and heaven their 
being. The Paramesthin held a cord extended. There on 
reposeth Aja-Ekapad. He with his might hath established 
earth and heaven.’’ The cord mentioned in the verse is the 
bow-string or diameter of the semicircular bow of Indra. 
When its stritig was out off, Visnu’s head as well as Eudra’s 
head, i. e., the loci of the two solstices would be out off, due 
to precession of solstitial colure, causing the receding of the 
loci of the equinoctial colure at the same time. It is this 
change in the situation of the two colures_ that is meant 
when the Yajus-sarhhit^, Brahmanas, and Aranyakas mention 
several asterisms as locus of Visnu or Eudra, or Agni, Mitra, 
or Varuna. 

The Mahabharata gives expression to a dispute between 
Eohini and Abhijit regarding the precedence of vernal equinox 
or of winter solstice in counting the Ayanas. Then it speaks 
of Eohini as once being the place of equinox and then of 
the Krttikas, being the locus of vernal equinox. Both the 
Epic and the Surya-prajnapti of the Jainas include Abhijit 
among the constellations and make their number 58. The 
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Surya-prajnapti divides the constellations into three classes 
and distributes them in the ecliptic giving them unequal 
spaces. Some are, given fifteen Muliurtas or 24', some 30 
Muhurtas or 48', and some 45 or 72' for their place in the 
ecliptic. It places ,x\bhijit befpr.e Sravana ^nd gives them 9 
and 30 Muhurtas or degrees in the list. This plan seems to 
have been in use among the Vedie astronomers also in those 
days. In course of time this clumsy plan seems to have 
been given up. This is what seems to have been meant when 
the Mahabharata says that Abhijit went to the forest for 
performing penance with the hope of getting the first place 
Among the Ayanas. The Vayu-puranct gives a clear definition 
of the equinoxes and of their loci. 

The verses of the Mahabharata run as follows : 

“Abhijit spardhamana tu Eohinyah kaniyasi svasa. 

Iccbanti jyesthatam devi tapastaptum vanam gata. 

Tatra mu dho’smi bhadram te naksatram gaganaccjutani 

Kalam tvimam paraih Skanda Brahmana saha cintaye. 

Dhanisthadistada kalah Brahmana parikalpitah. 

Bohini hyabhavatpurvam evam samkhya sama’bhavat. 

Evamukte tu Sakrena Krttikah trdivam gatah. 

Naksatram sapta&Sabharh bhati yadvalmidaivatarn. 

Translation : 

Abhijit, the youngest sister, became jealous of Bohini on 
account of her superiority and went to the forest to perform 
penance to acquire herself such superiority : I am bewil- 
dered at this; mayest thou be blest. The asterism Bhadra 
fell down from the sky ( gagana = vyoma = uttarayana ) . 1 
shall, however, consider with Brahma this matter concerning 
time. Just then time was made by Brahma to begin with 
the asterism, Dhanistha. The asterisn^ of Bohini was { tr point 
of 'division) before. Thus the number of divisions wus alike 
or even. When Indra said thus, the asterism of Kittikas 
which looks like seven-headed and which has Agni as her 
regent, went to heaven.” 

It is to be noted that when the number of asterisms 
was 28, each of the four divisions, two of the solstices and 
two of the equinoxes, had seyen asterisms. But when the 
number was reduced to 27, by dropping Abhijit, the number 
of astersms for each division was also reduced to 6f. Thus 
the number from Burvabhadrapada spoken of as Bhadra in 
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the verse above to Eohini was seven. Then from that aste- 
rism to Purvaphalguni, the place of Summer solstice was also 
seven. Then from that to Vi4aliha, the locus of autumnal 
equinox, was also seven. Thus the number' of asterisms from 
summer to vunter solstice was 14. The same was the number 
from vernal to autumnal equinox. With 27 constellations, 
each division had 6f asterisms and the divisions from solstice 
to solstice as well as the divisions from one equinox to 
another had 18| asterisms. 


At present the locus of winter solstice is at the end 
of Milla asterism and the sevaral asterisms that' are stated 
to be solstitial or equinoctial asterisms iix ancient works 
are as follows : — ■ 


W. Solstice Ver. Equinox S. Solstice 


Purvabhadrapada Eohini 

Satabhisaj Kiittika 

Dhanistha on the"^ Bharani 
7th Magha when| 

Bhisma expired. ) 

Dhanistha 1st halfV 
on the 1st day off- 
Magha month. ) 

Sravana with Abhi-"^ 
jit, at the timef A^vini 
of Mahavira. ) 


P. Phalguni 


Magha 


A^lesa 
Do 1st half 


Pusya 


Autumnal 

Equinox 

Anuradha 

ViSakha 

Svati 
1st half 


Citra 


The verses of the Vayapuriina, with their translation, 
are as follows — 

Yatfcadvisuvatara srhgam tadarktvh pratipadyate. 
Saradvasantayorraadhye madhyamam gatimasritah 
Ahastulyaih ahoratram karoti timirapahah. 

Mulairta da4a pauoaiva aho ratrEca tavati. 
Krttikanam yada suryah .prathamam^agato bhavet 
Visakhanam tada jneyah caturtham^e nisakarah 
Vifekhayam yada suryah carate’m^am t tiyakam 
Tada oandram vijaniyat Krttikasirasi sthitam. 

Visuvam tarn tada vidyat evamahurmaharsayah. 
Suryeua visuvam- vidyat kalam somena laksayet. 
Meshante ca tulante ca bhaskarodayatah smrtah. 
Muhurtg. da^ pafloaiva' ahoratrilca tavati. 



When the sun arrives with mean motion at what is known 
as the summit of visuva or visuvan at the time of autumnal or 
vernal season, then he makes ' day and night equal in length 
to day-time driving out darkness of winter. The number of 
Mithurtas (48) are five and ten. Each of day and night is of 
the same length. When the sun reaches the first quarter of 
tihe Krttikas then the moon will be, it should be known at the 
4th quarters of the- Visaka asterism. When the sun moves 
at the 3rd quarter of Vriakha, then the moon should be known 
to be at the top end of the Krttikas ; then the day should be 
known to be Visma, so say great sages. Vimva is caused by 
the sun, and the month kala is due to the moon at the end of 
Mesa (Aries) or of Tula (Libra). Such is the tradition. The 
number of MuMrtas is only five and ten. Day and night is 
each of the same length. 

Now winter solstice is located at the end of Mula. The 
number of asterisms from Purvabhadrtipada to the end of or 
beginning of Purvasadha is six through which winter solstice 
has receded. Taking 960 years to pass through one asterism 
at the rate of 72 years per degree, the number of years that 
have elapsed from the beginning of counting the precession to 
the present day is 6x980=5760 years, which is about 718 
years greater than the Kali era. This excess is evidently due 
to error of observation with naked eye, as stated by Swami- 
kannu Pillae in his Indian ephemeris. (See also my Veddngajyau- 
tisa Introduction). 

As imagined by Western scholars who are accustomed 
to observe celestial phenomena with telescope and other precise 
scientific instruments, it was not difficult for the ancients to 
ascertain the arrival of solstices and equinoxes with rough 
means in use at the time. It was the shadow measure ascer- 
tained by the use of the gnoman and the recitation of Alvina 
and other Satrams or Vedic hymns. The day measure at 
summer solstice was 18 Muhurtas and the length of night was 
12 Muhuratas. The reverse was the case with *the day in 
winter solstice. 

It is a wonder that Western scholars with their character- 
istic keenness of;’ observation and extra-ordinary detective 
capacity should miss to notice these plain statements about 
solstices and equinoxes and believe that the Vedic people had 
no conception of solstitial and equinoctial points and their 
precision. 



APRI HYMNS IN THE RGVEDA 

Stage of ritual development indicated therein and a theory an 
to how they came to he written. 

Prof. K. R. POTDAB, M.A. 

Elphinstone College, Bombay. 

Mechanical character and systematic composition of the 
Apr! hymns in the Rgvecla ofi’er ample scope for intelligent 
study as well as speculation. Attempts by various scholars 
to understand their real character have almost been made in 
the hght of their ritualistic interpretation by the Brahmanas. 
According to the Brahmanas, the hymns are to be employed 
at the time of making the Prayaj a. offerings in the animal sacri- 
fice. This view has been accepted by all the modern scholars, 
who have written on Apri hymns. ^ But this view can hardly 
be supported by tlie internal evidence of those unique hymns 
in the Vedic collection. A detailed study of those hymns® 
reveals the fact that these hymns must have been composed 
with a view to give a metaphorical representation of the general 
nature of the then existing sacrificial ritual. 

The so called Apri deities do not appear to stand for so 
many individually independent and clear-cut divinities and 
consequently they cannot be considered as so many deities, 
to be propitiated by the fore-offerings, as it has been popularly 
believed up till now. The deity of the first place, said to be 
Idhma is nowhere mentioned by name in the hymns themselves, 
where we find forms of past passive participle of the root sain-idh. 
Similar is the case with Has, where the forms of the root Id 
have been used. The conception of Devi Dvaras cannot be 
interpreted to be either referring to the doors of the sacrificial 
chamber (utim) or the gates of heaven (MaxMuller). The 
whole fabric of the connection of the Apri hymns with the 
animal sacrifice has been woven on the slender evidence of 
the mention of Vanaspati, which is interpreted as referring 
to Yupa and the word Tasana’,- (which happens to be mentioned 

^ Max Muller Ancient S- Literature. 

UsMg—Inroduction to Aitaraye Br^hmana 
Bloomfield — Vedic repetition. 

Keith — Religion of Veda- 

* I have prepared an article embodying a statement of the, views of 
ancient and m:)dem scholars and analysed the hymns for drawing relevant 
conclusions, this being the concluding portion of the same. 
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in a couple of places). But the internal evidence does not 
support such a supposition. In general Vanaspati seems to 
stand for the fuel as it is in contact with fire w’^hile it is burning. 
The word ra^ana does not appear to mean rope but the flame 
of fire. Mention of Usasanakta as separated from the rest 
of the deities of the Vedic pantheon also implies that they have 
been associated with the general sacrificial ritual in a meta- 
phorical manner. The conception of Daivya Hotara is also a 
poetic fusion of the two priests, one divine (Agni), and the 
other mortal (the hotr priest), whose functions were poetically 
grasped to be similar ones. Mention of the offerings in general 
and the reference to all the gods who are said to be receiving 
oblations therein, also would indicate that the whole stands 
not for any specific as])ect of a particular sacrifice but for the 
sacrificial ritual of a general character. 

A detailed study of these hymns, given elsewhere, enables 
us to draw some relevant conclusions regarding the stage of 
ritual growth as represented by the Apri hymns and to forward 
a theory as to how and when the first Apri hymn must have 
come to be written. This study will further give us an idea 
as to how the pre-Brahmanic ritual was a much different one 
than that of the Brahmaiias and when it will be supplemented 
by similar close study of the other hymns of the Egveda, ample 
light will be thrown on the nature of the early Vedic sacrifice. 


Stage of Ritual Development indicated by the Ape! 

Hymns 

■ It should be noted at the outset that all the Apri hymns 
have not been composed at the sarne time. This should be 
clear from the fact that those hymns have such a set pattern 
that their simultaneous composition can be ruled out of con- 
sideration altogether. For later hymns of that type to come 
to be composed, it is evident that the earlier ones must have 
come to excite some unusual interest and to occupy a very 
-significant place in the family traditions of the people of those 
days. Enveloped in hoary antiquity as they are, it cannot 
quite clearly be ascertained nor emphatically asserted as to 
what evoked such unusual interest and desire to have a com- 
position of this type for one’s owm family in the minds of the 
people of that age. But the hold that the idea had got on 
the minds of the families can become amply clear from the 
fact that excepting the families in the fourth and the sixth 
mapijalas, all Qther famflios and maan^las have Apri hymns 
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of their own. Even the Kanvas of the eighth mandala have 
(1. 13) as a hymn of their family. About their absence in the 
two mandalas and families, hardly any plausible conjecture 
can 1)6 forwarded. The only thing that we can say is that 
tliey were not very much fascinated with the idea of having 
a hymn of such a set pattern. Besides their absence in those 
mandalas can hardly have any bearing either on the period 
of their composition or tlieir place in the family ritual, the 
two things that constitute a part of the general problem of 
Apri hymns. It is also possible that Vamadevas and Bharad- 
vajas may have been using the Apri hymns of some other older 
fanuly m their family ritual. As contrasted with the absence 
of Apris in those families, it is interesting to note that Bhrgus 
had a threefold tradition, viz., to choose either TI. 8 or X. 70, 
or X. 110. In fact the remark “itst Jig'STMfw 

srrsftwrfa' rft?|3rfh” in the Ait. B.. indicates such a 

choice given to the members of different families even though 
it cannot definitely be said whether such a tradition* had come 
to exist at the time of the composition and compilation of the 
Vedic hymns. 

' In the light of group or family affinities that nmst have 
been developed in the days of Egveda, if we try to account 
for the unusual popularity of the Apri hymns, it would seem 
that it must have been a kmd of “family ritual” that must 
have been associated with them in their early stages. Hence 
with the material at our disposal, we have to make an attempt 
to ascertain with approximate exactness as to what it must, 
have been. 

If we look to the Vedic hymns, divested of their asso- 
ciations with the well-developed ritual in the days of the Brah- 
manas, it should be clear that origmally The hymns must have 
been composed for some self-contained rituals. We do not 
want to dispute the fact that the ritual was growing even while 
the hymns were being composed nor the fact that by the time 
the hymns came to be compiled, it must have attained a fairly 
important place ; but as MaxMuller points out at great length,' 
neither the collection of Vedic hymns has taken place with a 
ritualistic bias nor the ceremonial be considered as having 
attained its Brahmanic growth even in those days, in spite 
of the fact that there have been scattered references to a variety 
of priests as well as materials and implements. The application 
of this conclusion, it appears, that he was not prepared to extend 

^ Ancient Samkrii Liieratiire],p> 2i3 and pp 255-60 “Rv* Satuhita 
baloiga liQ a period previous to the oomplete aeoendaaoy of Brabma^as' 
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to the ritual of Apri hymnS and hence has remarked that “each 
Apri hymn was to be recited by the hotr priest previous to the 
immolation of certain viotims.”(^.S.L., p. 245-6). It is signi- 
ficant that in this connection, he quotes Burnouf and Both, 
apparently indicating that, in this respect, he was prepared 
to be guided by the popular tradition. He notices that the 
composition is clearly ‘artificial’, (p. 246), but as to how and 
why it could have happened, he has nothing to say. On the 
suggestion offered by Ganagari, he forwards a vague conjecture, 
about which, he himself does not seem to be very serious (p. 
246). 

Haug has recognised that in the earliest ritual, hotr 
alone must have been the officiating priest, who later on came 
to be associated with the adhvaryu {Ait. B., Introduction, 
p. xxvi) ; but this conclusion he has not tried to apply to the 
Apri hymns, where hotr is the predomiirant priest. In general 
he believes that the ritual was much advanced even in the days 
of the Ve'das {ibid, p. xix). 

Keith, like MaxMuller recognises the general principle 
that “the ritual of the Sutras is not the ritual of the Veda”,*’ 
that “in early days importance must have belonged to hotr"^ 
that “a simple sacrifice must have been known in the beginning”® 
that “animal sacrifice is hardly noticed, save in the case of, 
the important and rare ahamedha sacrifice”, that “Vedic hymns 
are a historical rather than a liturgical collection” and hence 
“the attempt of Hillebrandt to prove that (p. 15) Egveda was 
a practical collection of hymns arranged according to their 
relation Avith the sacrificial ritual must be pronounced to have 
failed.” (p. 1) He has further admitted that “The verses 
used by the priests for yajyas and anuvakyas are taken from 
Rgveda in a very far from natural way, showing only that the 
interest of the composers of the lists of offerings was to find 
some verse, which by connection of sound or sense might be 
thought appropriate.” (p. 10). But the natuml inference 
from those statements he does not apply to the Apri hymns 
and hence makes that traditionally vague remark that they 
are for “fore-offerings of an animal sacrifice” which, as he think's, 
“are preserved in the different family books of Egveda and 
are an invaluable proof of the difference of family tradition, 
which is observed in the ritual text-books Ave have.” 

*■ Beligion and Philosophy of Veda p. 262- 

, ! ,® ibid p. 253-4 (avesta ‘siaotr’) 

‘Description of ritual as in later days exposes us to a certain danger.’ 

* iUd p* 266. 
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The vagueness of the conclusions of these scholars, as 
far as the Apri hymns are concerned, is the result of the fact 
that even though they had recognised and admitted that “evi- 
dently iihey had been composed for some sacrificiad ritual”,*’ 
they have not tried to investigate more closely the internal 
evidence pro’suded by the hymns themselves, being the only 
basis for arriving at some reasonable conclusion regarding their 
character, as all of them have admitted.* 

Before we enter upon a 'discussion of the various argu- 
inenfcs that ■would establish the early character of the Apr! 
hyiuns, it is necessary to appreciate an essential point of dis- 
tinction btitwoen the common hymns of the ligveda on the 
one hand and the Apri hymns on the otlier. It is this. Even 
though, more or less all the hymns in the Bgveda_have been 
composed for some sacrilicial ritual or the other, the Apri hymns 
clearly visualise a sacrificial ritual, with very strong family 
traditions and consequently a self-contained one, ’with a rather 
unprecedented a.|)peal to the imagination as well as the senti- 
ment of the Vedic poets and their patrons. 

No-w we shall present the various arguments that may 
reasonably help us in arriving at the conclusion that Apri 
hymns must have been composed at a very early stage of the 
Vedic sacrifice. 

(i) The Apri deities ; — ^^Vifcli a detailed studj’’ of the 
Apri deities,® it becomes clear that the vie’w of Haug, viz., ‘they 
are certain divino beings, who do not receive share in the prin- 
cipal part of tire sacrifice’, cannot stand at all. We can see 
that the number of stanzas does not stand for so many inde- 
pendent deities and. also that all the deities are not such as 
do not receive share in the principal part of the sacrifice. In 
fact in connection with the description of ‘svdhakrtis’ almost 
all the important gods of the Vedic pantheon have been men- 
tioned as coming and receiving their share of oblation offered. 
It is further extremely doubtful, rather well-nigh impossible, 
that these were the only deities of minor importance at a time, 
when as Haug would take it that the ritual was so much ad- 
vanced to have Apri hymns composed specially for the sake 
of the ‘fore-offerings’. Again we can see that they cannot 
be said to be the various accessories of sacrifice that have been 
deified (in wliich case perhaps their use in the fore-offerings 

^ cf. Keith, pp. 254-5, whore he d^oribes the ritual in its early stagee ; 
and Haug, pp xvi-xxii, discussion on Bv X. 61. 

® MaxMuller A.S.L., p. 245 ; Keith— o/ Veda, p. 265. 

® This is ready for publication elsewbere. 
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could have been explained), because no systematic attempt 
seems to have been made to include all the accessories of the 
ritual as would be evident from the non-inclusion of such an 
important part as the vedi. 

Besides, if all these were only subordinately connected 
with the sacrifice, all of them ought to have been glorified and 
invoked in a similar manner. But as we can see, out of 
the whole lot, it is only Usasa Nakta and Tisro Devis, who are 
asked to come and sit on the sacred grass like all other regular 
divinities, while in the case of so many of the others, some 
distinctive functions are associated with them. Again W'e 
can see that no attempt has been made to deify the ‘harMs’ 
and that ‘samidli’ and 'Uas’ can in no sense be considered as 
divinities at all, as in these two places, only adjectival forms 
from the roots ‘samvW and ‘id' have been used, with Agni 
as the clearly intended divinity. As in barhis, no attempt 
seems to have been made to glorify ‘smMkrtis'. As regards 
the divine doors, we can clearly see that it is essentially a 
meteiphorical conception and the occurrence of it in the midst 
of Apri group revolutionizes the mid view, making it impossible 
to say that there can be a set number of clear out divinities, 
glorified in the Apri hymns. Out of the two divine hotre, 
we have seen that one is clearly Agni and the other the hotr 
priest. Tva^fir has been ' referred to not because he can ima- 
ginably have any connection with the animal sacrifice ; but 
* as far as his function of scattering semen (firstly in the form 
of rain and then the real one) is concerned and which is most 
appropriately related with the ordinary sacrificial performances. 
There is no clear indication to say that vmiisfati ought to refer 
to the sacrificial post ; on the contrary we can see that he has 
almost been identified with Agni and appears to be closely 
associated with the kindled fire, wherein oblations have been, 
oi'fered. It is with reference to the cutting up of these obla- 
tions that Agni appears to have been referred to as ‘daiv 2 jaf< 
smnitd ; there being nothing to point out that the animal- 
slaughterer has been referred to by that word. 

Besides we have seen that Agni is clearly the deity in 
places 1-4 and 11, as also is indicated by the evidence of the 
‘praisa sukta’. This fact as well as the very vivid description 
of fire (in mmidh stanzas) can be well construed only on the 
assumption of the ritual intended thereby, centring round 
Agni in the main. ■ 

Thus the study of the so-called Apri deities shows that 
no eleven deities were sought to be glorified there and conse- 
quently Apri hymns can be relieved of their artificial oonfieCtion 
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with the ‘praydja offerings \ In its turn this fact further indi- 
cates that Apri hymns seek to glorify metaphorically a set 
sacrificial performance, which essentially centred round Agni 
and hence which must have been a very simple ritual, naturally 
belonging to the early stages of the Vedic sacrifice. 

(ii) Sacrifice as it is referred to by the Apri hymns does 
not appear to be a minor aspect of the principal sacrifice as 
the praydja offerings theory would indicate. The expression 
‘this our sacrifice’ is so frequently used that it very clearly 
implies the performance to be the main sacrificial performance 
and not a subordinate one like the praydja offerings. (Of. thus 
%7nam no yajJutm at 1.13.8,. 1.188.7, 1.142.8, III.4.8, V.6.7, 
IX. 5.8 ; ‘imam yainarn’ at V.5.2, III.4.5 ; 'nas yajTiam at 

1.13.2, VII.2.7, X.110.7; ‘asmin yajne’ at 1.13.8, X.70.0 ; 

‘nas istaye’ at X.70.11 ; ‘yajne yajW at V.5.9). This sentimental 
expression further indicates close family afl&nity that had 
developed round the performance of this ritual. The expression 
'yajne yajne’ at V.5.9 and 'yajwis’ at VII.2.2 further point 
out that these were common performances by family traditions 
and not any elaborate specialised performances of the later 
days. The reference to sacrificial priests also occurs in the 
most general terms and with regard to their functions in an 
ordinary sacrifice. Thus ‘havismat’ at 1.13.1, ‘rtani yaf at 

1.188.2, ‘Saiamdna’ at 1.142.1 ‘yatasruc at 1.142.5 ; ‘barhis 
strndnds’ at 1.142.5, ‘barhis bharamdna’ at VII.2.4 ‘saparyams’ 
at VII.2.4 and ‘djuvhdnds’ at VII.2.4. 

(iii) This' sacrifice is further said to be performed thrice 
a day, at times at least. (1.142.3 tris diva dmimiksati ; and at 
III.4.2 tris alum dyajante). It is said to be performed not in 
a specially constructed sacrificial hall but in the household of an 
ordinary householder, (samiddho adya manuso durone X. 110.1). 
This same is further supported by the fact that the sacred grass 
is said to be spread at the ‘break of day’ (X.110.4 vrjyaie agre 
anhdm) and Agni is also referred to as enjoying the samidh that 
very time {sudinaive aJindm X.70.1). If any elaborate sacrifice 
were intended to be referred to, there was ample scope for 
doing so at these and such other places and hence it appears 
that at this stage, the sacrifices were so simple that the main 
activities therein were to kindle samidh, scatter sacnficial grass, 
pour ghee with a ladle and proclaim svdhd at the end. 

(iv) In trying to establish the early character of the 

‘nabhanedistha-sukta’ (x. 61),^ Haug has employed the fact 
of reference to six priests therein as agfilpst sixteen of the later 
days to indicate its early characte:i^*pV&e is of ‘course right 
in^ doing so, Now if we apply the to our hymns, ■ 

^ ‘4dt- B; Introd-, p- 16-28. 
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which, it should specially be noted, are obviously equally sacri- 
ficial in character ,_ then we get a very interesting result for 
our problem. If Apris really formed a part of the elaborate 
Soma ritual, here was an opportunity for clear reference to 
the priests. But we find here that there is only one priest 
that is referred to in very glorifying terms and that is ‘hotr’. 
Side by side with him, ‘adhvaryus’ have also been mentioned 
at VII.2.4, but clearly with reference to their subordinate 
status_^ as assisting the scattering of the sacrificial grass {barhh 
pravrfijate). The discussion in ‘daivya hotdrd’ has indicated 
to us that this same hotr used to be tire composer of the hymn 
as the adjectives like ‘Mru’ would show. This state of affairs, 
viz., where the composer would act as the hotr priest must 
have belonged to the very early stages of the Vedic sacrifice 
As Haug has remarked, the adhvaryus also belong to a very- 
early stage of the institution of sacrifice_(riif. B., intro., p. xvij. 
And hence a reference to them in the Apri hymns with a pre- 
dominant position to the Jiotr indicates a stag*e when the ritual 
though not in its infancy, had not developed any tendencies 
of growing to or attaining its later Brahmanic proportions. 

(v) The reference to the only technical expression ‘svdhd’ 
is further significant in this connection ; even the expressions 
'istam\ ‘intam’, ‘ ahhigdrtam', ‘vasat hrtam' to be spoken by 
the priest on different occasions belong to a fairly early period 
of the Vedic sacrifice as Haug points out (p. xviii). Their 
non-mention in the Apri hymns, where they could have been 
mentioned with propriety, can help us in justifiably concluding 
that Apri hymns belong to a stage of ritual when ‘svdkd’ was 
the only expression of religio-magical significance and hence 
could find a glorifying place in this metaphorical glorification 
of the then sacrificial ritual. 

(vi) This sarne conclusion would further be suo-gested 
by the position of Apri nymnc in the midst of Agni (yroup 

it is well known, that the Rg\mdic collection of hvrnus has 
been done on a definite basis. Hence, the place of Apri hymns 
in the early parts of the family mandalas particularly (II.3 
III.4, Y.5, VI1.2) indicates on the one hand that they" belong 
to the earlier period of the composition of the Vedic hymns, 
and on the other that from the beginning they have been con- 
sidered as Agni hymns, in spite of the so called' variety of deities 
existing therein. This latter _ indication is more significant 
inasmuch as in the early period, so many Apri deities were 
not considered as intended herein but only Agni, suggesting 
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their connection with some predominantly fire-ritual. Agni 
is clearly the deity of the stanzas 1-4 and 11, is predominantly 
mentioned in the" seventh and the tenth places and at other 
places as well the connection with Agni is pretty evident through 
the simple sacrificial ritual. A ritual in which Agni is the 
all-in-all deity can only have belonged to the rather early stage 
of the Vedic sacrifice. 

{vii) The general tone_of the Apri hymns further shows 
that in the beginning, the Apri hymns could have nothing to 
do with any well developed ritual as such. They describe a 
very simple occurrence : “0 Agni, you are kindled with samidh, 
the sacred grass is scattered, your flames are spreading, bring 
the gods here, make our offerings sweet for them; may the 
gods come, sit on the barhis, enjoy the oblations accompanied 
by svahd and in return give us hero sons through Tva^tr to 
continue the sacrificial tradition.” 

(viii) The offerings are referred to in the most general 
terms (1.13.11, etc.) and they are said to be enjoyed by all the 
gods, without any distinction. In order that they should be 
enjoyed, they are to be sweetened by Agni. At VII.2.2, they 
are said to be ‘twofold’ (ubhayani), clearly excluding the re- 
motest possibility of their referring to the sacrificial beast. 
At X. 110.10, 'Jiavya’ is said to be sweetened by 'madhu’ and 
'ghrta'. This shows that Soma and butter were the two chief 
constituent parts of the sacrifice which was in prevalence then. 
Soma was apparently associated with sacrifice from very early 
times but, for want of more research into the matter, it cannot 
be said with any certainty as to when exactly animal slaughter 
came to be associated with the Soma sacrifice. But there can 
hardly be any two opinions as to the fact that animal sacrifice 
must have been a fairly late development and that originally 
the sacrifice with simpler offerings like milk, ghee. Soma juice, 
etc., must have been prevalent. Thus this fact combined with 
the simple notion of Agni bringing all the gods to the sacrifice 
and their receiving the oblations without any distinction indi- 
cates that the ritual implied in the Apri hymns must have been 
a pretty simple one. 

(ix) The apparently very close connection between the 
Apri hymns on the one hand and the Afringan prayers in Avesta 

*■ The idea of Agai bringing the gods and sacrificing to them is so fre- 
quently repeated that it cannot be said to be just accidental. Thus ‘Devan 
avaha’ (1-13.1, 1.142.1, X-llO.l, ‘Devan avaksi’ 1.188.3,11.3-3, III.4.1,X.70.3 
‘Ddvanyaja’ (ri.3.1,X.70.1, 11-3-7) ‘Devan yaksi’ (1.13-1,1.142.11, 11.8.3,111.4.3, 
X.70.4, X llO- 3, 9) ; ‘urdhvam adhvaram krnu’, VII.2.7, X.110,2 (‘yajnam 
madhumantam kr 1.13.2, 1.142.3, Y. 5. 2, III. 4. 2.) 
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on the other also (as the discussion in an earlier section would 
show) indicates that the Apris must have belonged to a very 
early stage of Vedie sacrifice, because it was thought desirable 
to retain them in some form or other even by the dissenters 
from the older religion apparently as they were connected 
with an older rite and had come to develop essentially very 
strong family associations with them. 

(x) The discussion on the word Aprf, given elsewhere, 
would also indicate that the hymns must have been written 
long before the name was applied to them, which in its turn 
would show that the hymns came to be written at a very 
early stage of the Vedio sacrifice. 

In the light of the evidence, set forth above, it would 
be interesting to consider as to why the Apr! hymns must have 
come to be composed, which possibly out of them was the 
earliest one, and when and why the name Apri was associated 
with them, and why later they came to be taken with the praydja 
offerings. Lastly we may also attempt an approximate re- 
eonstnuition of the ritual, intended therein. 

IT 

A Theory as to why the first Apm hymn came to be written 

After the results of the previous discussion are borne 
in mind,_ viz., (i) the Apri hymns must have some very clear 
eacrificiai association, (ii) they must have been written at a 
fairly early period of Vedic sacrifice, (iii) the ritual they visuahse 
must be a pretty simple one, there would not be much difficulty 
in understanding as to why the first hymn of that type came 
to be composed. 

■ In the early days, as one can easily understand, sacri- 
ficial bias must have been subordinate to the poetic instinct 
and hence earlier hymns must have come to be written with a 
stronger poetic urge. Daily, sacrifice had come to stay, wdiere 
oblations must have been offered to a variety of deities. From 
the mention of practically all the important gods of the Vedic 
pantheon in the Apri hymns, it is clear that by that time separate 
hymns had come to be written in honour of all those different 
deities. Ritual was not very much advanced except perhaps 
in some cases, wOere offerings were offered thrice a day. Agni 
was still the most important deity, being instrumental, in addi- 
tion to his divinity, in bringing the gods to the sacrifice of the 
mortal. ■ Hotr was still the most important priest, being assisted 
bj?- a few adJivarym at times, especially as the rituaf had still 
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not become a complicated one. The function of Agni in in- 
voking the gods had already been grasped by the poet’s ima- 
gination as being similar to that of the hotr priest and conse- 
quently Agni had come to be designated as the Hotr of the 
gods (I.13.iH,8 ; 1.142.8 ; II.8.1, 111.4.3,4 ; X.70.3 ; X.110.8,9,11). 
He was however distinguished from the mortal priests of that 
name by describing that Agni was so from very ancient times 
{‘pradivas hold' II.3.1, X. 110.11) or was the first Hotd priest 
lilas frathamam hotdram III.4.8 ; yavlms hotd X.110.3) or was 
the first Hotr priest established by Manu (asi hotd manurhitas 
1.13.4), the first mortal to offer sacrifice. This poetic idea of 
Agni being the hotr combined with the importance attached 
to the function of the mortal priest of that name found meta- 
phorical glorification in the conception of ‘Daivya Hotara’ in 
the Apri hymn. As a result of this metaphorical fusion of 
the two, they have been very aptlv described as 'praihamd 
h^tdrd\ the first priests (1.188.7, ll£l, IIL4.7, X.110.7). 

Imagery of fire rising up with smoke and flames had 
still very great appeal to the imagination of the poet (cf. VII.2.1); 
and hence he asks the fire to rise up with the oblations and 
go to the gods (X.70,1 urdhvo bhava). The sacred grass was 
poetically conceived as being soft like wool {Urnammrada V.5.4), 
because it was to be the seat of the gods, the result of the 
sacrifice, viz., favour of the gods, which would manifest through 
corn (which would help the birth of hero sons through semen) 
was clearly appreciated. This was naturally associated with 
Tvastr and in this Avay he was given a place in the metaphorical 
glorification of the sacrifice. 

To appreciate the inclusion of the conception of ‘divine 
doors’ in the Apri hymns, one thing should be very clearly noted. 
It is this. In these early days gods were not visualised so much 
with anthropomorphic ' details as with their original Aspects 
as those particular phenomenon of nature. So when the poet 
is expecting the gods to come to- the sacrifice and receive obla-' 
tions, it is only in a metaphorical sense and not with reference 
to any actual arrival, as understood in the later days. And 
then the metaphorical arrival of the gods, combined with their 
association with Agni has given rise to the peculiar conception 
of the divine doors and it is for this reason that the description 
of the doors in the Apri hymns does not agree with any other 
explanation. 

Agni happened to be naturally the most favourite deity 
being the nearest one as well as easily approachable. At the 
same time his connection with the gods who were far away 
could not be forgottep and it is for this reason that the twofold 
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conception of Agni as Nara^amsa and Tanunapat had come 
into existence. But as both were not considered as distinctly 
different from each other, we find them mentioned according 
to the family traditions. Thus these so called deities came 
to be included in this metaphorical glorification. 

The tribe of Bharatas was clearly the most popular one 
while the sacrificial ritual was growmg. This growth was 
apparently taking place on the banks of the great Egvedic 
river Sarasvati and its tributaries. Bharatas were the first to 
attain such predominance and hence their family deity or deities 
naturally came to be associated with the sacrificial ritual. 
The first offering to the gods was also poetically sought to be 
glorified like the first Hotr priest and it found expression in the 
conception of ‘ila’, thus enabling the poet to form a trinity 
of divinities, all having poetic association with the sacrifice. 

The beginning and tire end of the Apri hymns both em- 
■phasize the poetic character of their composition. Thus whereas 
the hymn begins with the reference to saniidhs, which also 
form the beginning of a sacrifice, it ends with the reference 
to 'svdha’, which also mark the end of the sacrificial performance. 
Poetically the beginning and the end are perfectly faultless. 

In this way with the development of these poetic asso- 
ciations, there naturally came, into existence one poetic com- 
position which combined all these together in one place. There 
were already different hymns, written in honour of different 
deities and hence it was not necessary to mention their charac- 
teristics in such a type of hymn. But at the same time such 
a hymn was not to characterize any specialised sacrifice in 
honour of any particular deity but one where all the divinities 
would receive their share without any distinction. The offerings 
of ghee and Soma juice were such that they could be enjoyed 
by all' the gods. In the midst of divinities, the predominance 
of Agni can be easily understood and explained under these 
circumstances as we have seen above. 

This universal character of the first AprI hymn, must 
have distinctly appealed both to the imagination and the devo- 
tion of the people of one family in the first instance and then 
later to those of other families as well, who must have thought 
of adopting a similar course for their own families. In this 
way it appears that the different Apri hymns came to be written. 

This poetic effort must then have been associated with , 
a ritual which of course would be a simjjle one, symbolic of all 
the variety of sacrifices offered in honour of the different deities. 



A FAMILY HYMN OF THE AGASTYAS 

By 

H. D. Yblankae, 

Wilson CoUege, Bombay. 

1. I have attempted, to prove elsewhere, that the Eg\'edie 
families have in their collections a hymn or hymns which may 
be properly described as their Family Hymn or Hymns in view 
of the fact that they describe in them some unusual exploit 
of an early ancestor or rather, the Pounder of the Family, 
trying to show his super-human character and powers. In 
some of these this early ancestor is represented as having the 
privilege of a direct contact with the great gods like Indra, 
while in others he is shown as performing some miracle, some 
unusual exploit which is impossible for ordinary men, with 
the help of the deities. Thus it was found how five of the six 
Family Mandalas contained such Family Hymns, while one, 
namely, the Second did not appear to have any. .A conjecture 
may be hazarded in this connection, though at present it does 
not seem to have any very sound foundation. 

2. Among the Family Mandalas, i.e,, Mandalas II to 
VII, the Mandala of the Grtsamadas appears to have been 
first compiled and offered for inclusion in the Ek Samhita. 
The idea of composing and putting such a hymn in their group 
did not possibly strike them and hence we do not find any 
hymn in it which may be properly described as a Family Hymn. 
The Vi^vamitras came next and probably set the ball rolling 
by putting two hymns in their collection of the Indra hymns, 
one which recounts how the great Visvamitra stopped two 
mighty rivers at their confluence so as to allow his followers, 
the Bharatas, to go beyond them with all their luggage and 

, booty, and the other which describes how he officiated at the 
great Horse-sacrifice performed by his patron Sudas after his 
world-victory. One of the hymns is placed at the end of the 
Indra group perhaps by chance or considerations of arrange- 
ment, but without any intention of giving it greater prominence 
over others. The Vamadevas took up the hint and put in the 
midst of their Indra hymns (its position being dictated by the 
number of its stanzas) a glorious hymn which declared how the 
ancient Yamadeva was great and old enough to enjoy a con- 
versation with deities like Indra and Aditi, on a basis of equality. 
The Atris followed them and brought at the end of their Indra 
group a hymn, which gives a glowing description of how the 
great Atri delivered the sun froiA a calamity with the help of 
Indra and his own magical powers. The Bharadvajas similarly 
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put a hymn at the end of their Indra Group, in which their 
ancestor is painted as the great magician-sage who with his 
magical chants protected Divodasa’s war-chariot _ and war- 
drums in Ms long-drawn battles with the .Dasa chiefs Sambara 
and Varcin. The Vasisthas came last and put in two such 
hymns one at the beginning and the other at the end of their 
Indra group ; in the first Yasistha’s great influence with Indra 
is described, showing how on account of it, his patron Budas, 
the Bharata king, could win the unbelieveable victory over 
the ten kings who opposed him, while in the other, Vasistha 
is glorified as an incarnation of the divine son of Mitra- Yanina, 
born from the celestial nymph called 

3. I have presumed that the order in which these Family- 
collections appear in the Ek Samhita is also the order in which 
they were compiled and introduced there ; and this is also borne 
out by the contiunally rising number of stanzas which are 
contained in them. Thus Mandalas II to YII have respec- 
tively 429, 617, 689, 727, 766, and 841 stanzas in them. The 
ascending order of the shxnzas is violated only by the Yama- 
devas and it is possible that for some now unknown reason 
they yielded their second place among the Madhyamikas to 
the Yi^vamitras. In all these oases, the Family Hymns find 
a place in the midst of the Indra hymns and this is quite natural, 
because Indra is the greatest and worthiest among the gods 
who may be associated with wonderful exploits. 

4. Outside the Family Mandalas, we find a similar hymn 
in the Agastya group in the 1st Mandala. It is 1.166. The 
Agastya group begins with the hymns to the Maruts, in which 
Indra also prominently figures now and then, the Agastyas 
appear to be specially favourable to the Maruts, and disclose 
a consciousness of having done something for these deities in 
connection with their share in a sacrifice. It is likely that 
the Agastyas were the first to offer a sacrifice jointly to Indra 
and the Maruts in view of the great and constant help which 
Indra derives from them. The Agastyas evidently regarded 
themselves as the great favourities of Indra and possibly on 
the strength of this assumption they proceeded to take this 
new move in favour of the Maruts. One Agastya poet actually 
says that the Agastyas are the great favourites of Indra both 
‘today and tomorrow’ and this he significantly declares at the 
end of a Marut hymn namely 1.167 {myani adya indrasya presthd 
vayam sm). This new move of some early Agastya seems 
to have been poetically represented by the later Agastyas as 
a glorious exploit of their early ancestor who secured for the 
Maruts an honourable share at the sacrifice as Indra’s companions 
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at the table, after ap^o easing Indra who was at first violently 
opposed to this' proposal of the Agastya leader. 

5. The hymn 1.165 stands at the commenceniont of the 
group of hymns addressed to the Maruts the Agastyas as 
said above. It contains 15 stanzas and is conceived as con- 
taining a dialogue batween Indra and the Maruts, in which 
Indra first flatly refuses to recognise the Maruts as his table 
companions, but ultimately becomes reconciled to that position 
when his matcliless and indepejident power is iinwa^’eringly 
recognized by all c.oncerned. As usual, all the events of the 
episode as conceived by the Agastvoi poet are not co7npletely 
given in this hymn ; some of them have to be found out from 
two other hymns namely, 1.170 and 1.171. Yet 1.165 must 
be regarded as the chiof exponent of this glorious episode, since 
it contains the chief dialogue between Indra and the Maruts 
and the final reconcilement resulting in the iutrodijction of the 
latter to Agastya’s special sacrifice. . We may thus describe 
1.165 as the Family Hymn of tlie Agastyas in accordance with 
the view expressed above. 

6. As a matter of fact, the part played by the ancient 
Agastya in tlie reconcilement and his talk with Indra on the 
one hand and with the jMaruts on the other should have found 
a place 'in this Family Hymn, since this is the chief thing of 
which the later Agastyas conld be proud ; yet these are actually 
found inj[.170 and 171. This would seem to militate against 
the view that such hymn's were intentionally composed with 
a definite purpose and in emulation with each other. But 
whether consciously or unconsciously composed, these hymns 
do contain some unusual glorious exploit of the early ancestor 
or rather the Founder of the Family, and for that reason, may 
be described as the Family Hymns. 

7. I propose to deal with this hymn along with its supple- 
ments namely, 1.170 ajicl 171, in the present article. I shall 
give a close translation of all the three with brief notes at the 
end ; but first, I shall try to reconstruct the whole eiiisode as 
it seems lo me to have existed in the imagination of the Agastya 
poet. I shall of course stick to the actual ■words of tlie hymns 
as far as possible, in tliis attempt at reconstruction of the different 
events of this episode. 

8. On one occasion, the ancient Agastya proposed to 

offer a sacrifice to Indra and the Maruts and accordingly 

sent his invitations to both. Indra came and was waiting 
to receive his share ; just then the whole host of the Maruts 
appears on the scene for the same purpose. Indra was wholly 
ignorant of this new move of the Agastyas and quite innocently 

m ' ■iilili 
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as it would seem, accosts the Maruts about the purpose of their 
visit to that place (165 J ; 2)/ In question, Indra’s tone 
is quite friendly and merely discolses his curiosity to know their 
destination. He of course has guessed that they had arrived 
to receive some one’s hymns apd sacrifice ; but he least sus- 
pected that they had come to share these with him at the same 
place. The Maruts on the other hand appear quite confident 
of their host’s good will and sincerity in inviting them there 
and in a tone of self- exultation, and in a jocular vein repeat 
the same question to Indra (165.3). The words ekah, satpatih 
and mdhinah in ab and the whole of the second half would seem 
to suggest that they thought Indra knew how he was to share 
the sacrifice along with them as his worthy companions and 
that he was merely joking in asking the question. Indra, 
however, did not know anything in the matter as the Agastyas 
had not informed him beforehand of their new move, depending 
lipon the gre'at favour of Indra which they enj oyed. So, suddenly 
and with a little impatience Indra replies that he had come 
there to receive hymns. Soma and other offerings at Agastya’s 
sacrifice (165.4). The Maruts thereupon rejoin in that same 
jocular vein that they too had been there according to their 
sweet will for the same purpose (165.5). Indra now loses his 
temper and questions their right to be there, strongly objecting 
to their use of the word svadha or sweet will and also wanting 
to know what had happened to that svadha of theirs at the 
time of fightiug with the AM ! He reminds them how at that 
time they had left him alone and how in spite of that he had 
come out successful. Indra meant to say that such deserters 
had no right to a sacrifice and much less as his table-companions 
(165.6). The Maruts now realise their mistake in misunder- 
standing Indra’s attitude and request* Agastya to explain the 
real situation to Indra. But Agastya too, was absolutely 
helpless at this juncture and could not even raise his voice to 
address Indra in the matter. Indra would not under any cir- 
cumstances, allow Agastya to offer a sacrificial share to the 
Maruts even though it was designed and already set aside 
(171.4). On the other hand, Indra threatened to kill Agastya 
if he offered anything to the Maruts (170.2). Seeing this, 
the Maruts at once give up their jovial attitude, assume a serious 
expression and themselves try to pacify Indra by explaining 
to him how they claimed merely to be his companions and 
friends and not independent warriors like him, reminding him 
at the same time how he had performed many of Ms exploits 
in their company (165.7), Indra is still not inclined to cool 
down and says that he did not need anybody’s assistance to 
perform his exploits (165.8). The Maruts then, in despair 
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appeal to Agastya, charging him with insincovify (170.3); 
and Agastya makes his position clear to them (171.4). On 
this occasion, Agastya seems to have requested Indra to permit 
him to offer the sacrificial share to the Maruts as it was already 
promised to them, agreeing at the same time not to repeat 
such a folly in the future ; but Indra is not inclined to grant 
the request owing to uncertainty of the future and unreliability 
of human nature and promise (170.1). Agastya makes one 
more attempt to appease Indra in favour of the Maruts explaining 
to him how they were like brothers to him and so how it would 
be proper for him to share the sacrifice with them (170.2 ; also 
cf. 1.169.1 ; 6 ; 7). The Maruts pick up this suggestion and 
unreservedly acknowledge the matchless powers of Indra 
(165.9). Indra now once more repeats his possession of match- 
less powers (165.10) and then finally completely yields to the 
persuasions of the Maruts and Agastya. He willingly accepts 
the Maruts as his dear companions and beloved friends (165.11 ; 
12). Agastya then invites the Maruts to accept his prayers 
and offerings as already promised (165.13) and orders his 
followers to make the necessary preparations for the grand 
Sacrifice (170.4). The Maruts then decide to accept the sacrifice 
after mutual deliberation (165.14) and finally, Indra is urged 
once more to accept the sacrificial, offerings in the company 
of the Maruts (170.5). 

9. I shall now subjoin a translation of these hymns 
with brief explanatory notes. 

. Tbanslation 

1 . 165 . Indra Speaks : — (1) With what common beauty . 
have the Maruts, who are of the same age and have a common 
abode, associated themselves? With what intention .and 
wdienee have they come? The mighty ones sing a mighty 
song with a desire for treasures. (2) Whose hymns have the 
youthful gods liked ? Wlio has attracted the Maruts at his 
sacrifice ? Whh which admiring thought should we stop . them 
who are flying like hawks in the mid-air ? (3) The Maruts 

Speak From where have you come all alone, oh Indra, though 
you are great and a true commander ? What do you want 
thus ? Having met us who are well decorated, you greet us ; 
you may therefore speak out what you desire from us. (4) 
Indra speaks : Hymns and prayers as also the pressed juices 
are very agreeable to me ; (through them) my vigour, my raised 
Vajra, goes forth. (The sacrifioers) long for me ; the hymns 
lovingly approach us and these ouf bay horses carry us towards 
them.' (5) The Maruts replj^ For this same reason, indeed, 
have we yoked our spotted deer, having adorned our persons 
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and being associated with our own innermost, self -strong powers, 
oh Indra. You have indeed (only) imitated our self-will. (6) 
Indra speabs : — Where was that self-will of yours, oh Maruts, 
when you left me behind all alone to do the killing of Ahi ? 
It is well known, how (at that time) I humbled (the pride) 
of every enemy with my weapons, being fierce, fiery and mighty, 
(7) The Maruts speak : — You have performed many (brave 
deeds) with our common powers as your companions, oh mighty 
Bull ! And surely "we shall perform many more by our power, 
if we so desire, oli most powerful Indra, oh IMaruts ! (8) Indra 
replies : — I killed Vrtra, oh Maruts, becomuig mighty by means 
of my own Indralike lustre. It was I who made these all- 
beautiful waters easily accessible to man, with my Vajra, in 
my arms. (9) The Maruts speak :—Yom (lustre) is surely 
resistless, oh Maghavan. None, indeed no one, is known to 
be lilie you amo3ig the gods. None who is born now or w’as 
born in the past is able to reach -you ; do perform those (deeds) 
w’hich yon will to do, oil. mighty god. (10) Indra Speaks : — 
All-reaching must my power be consiuei-ed, though 1 am all 
alone, (in all deeds) which I boldly propose to perform with 
determination. For, oh Jlaruts, I am famous as fierce ; Indra 
alone is the master of all things which I mo^'e. (11) The hymn, 
the prise wortli hearing, wliich you composed in person for 
myself, i.e., Indra, the powerful and mighty friend of yours, 
just here as my friends, has gladdened me, oh war-like Maruts. 
(12) You, oh Maruts, who are shining brightly thus by my side 
and who bestow (upon the sncdfif^er) lasting fame and nourishing 
food, have always delighted me in the past and may please 
me now and in future, when I look at you who are endowed 
with lovely forms. (18) Agastya speaks : — Who has indeed 
glorified you just here, oh Maruts ? (It is I). Do come towards 
us v.’lio are your friends, oh friends. Bousing our prayers, 
oh beautiful oims, be the appreciators of these my sacrificial 
rites. (14) The Leader of the Alaruts speaks : — Since the 
sacrificial ])!'iiyer of this deseendent of Mana has brought us 
here in order that he might serve us as a poet serves a helpful 
master, turn yourself, oh Maruts, willingly to that singer. The 
singer has sung tliese songs for you. (lu) This hymn, this 
song of the poet Mandarya of the Mana family is for you, oh 
Maruts. May he win vigour with food for the body. May 
we obtain food and a host of followers whose liberality is quick. 

morrow; who knows what has not yet happened? The mind 
of an ordinary person has to be' waited, up on and what is even 
well thought out by him completely vanishes away. (2) Agastya 
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speaks :--Wliy do jou seek to kill us oh India? The Maruts 
ave your bi’others. Arrange well with thefu ; do not kill us 
i]i your clash (with llie Maruts). (8) The Mai'uts speak : — 
\Vhy do you disreganl us, oh Brother Agastya, being our firend ? 
Wo surely krunv what your will is ; you do not desire to give 
us alone anything. (4) Aga.stya Speaks IMay tlicw prepare 
the Vecii : may they enkindle tlie lire in front o[ it. Let us 
both pBi'fui'ji a sacriiice for you, (oh liulra), whore the immortal 
gods i.e.. the Maruts, will feel animated. (5) A"ou rule over 
ail treasures, oli lord of riches ; you are the best besti.nver of 
friejtds, oh lord of friends. Do agree with the niaruts, oh India ; 
and then enjoy our offerings at the proper season. 

J. 1}‘1. (1) I approach you with this prayer ; with this 
well-sung h_rmn I beg the -favour of tlie victorious ones. Strike 
down the feelings of hatred (of th(' foosj with a Jiappy (uiind), 
by means of your secret lores ; di> unyoke your horses. (2) 
This respectful pniy er cojiiposed with mind and lieart, is offered 
to you, oh divine S'lnruts. Because, you are the promoters 
of only ii respect [ul prayer, come to this accepting it with your 
mind, (il) May tiie I'daruts be gracious to us wdien praised ; 
and may the wlaghavan l.>e t he best bringor of bliss, when praised. 
May our lovely wooden tubs, of Soma be always ready to start 
upwards (to the gods), witli a desire to cfmquer. (4) Agastya 
explains t,o the Maiaits : — liunning away from this haughty 
India, (I stood) sluuiiag with fear oil Idaruts. The offerings 
were specially prepared for you ; (but) we removed them away 
(for fear of India.) , Take pity on us. (5) Bestow' on us fame 
by which the Manas will become known as the Shining Ones 
by their power, at the breaks of the many Mornings, oh Bull, 
a fierce and firm-footed giver of strength as you are, along with 
the fierce Maruts. (fi) Protect these bravo men from a stronger 
enemy, oh India ; in the company of the very wise Maruts, 
have your dislike for vrs completely removed. As the ha.bitual 
victor, be the bestower of riches on us ; nmy we obtain food 
and a host of followers of quick liberality. 

Notes . 

1. 1Q5. (1) arcanti iusman : Cf. III. 82. 8ab. vasuija, : 

The vasn is probably the expected sacrificial share. (2) mciM 
mana;;d : Cf. VI. 40. 4nb. (S) The w'ord eka is contrasted with 
mdhiim and sntpati ; one who is a great and true commander 
ought not to he all alone, but should be surrounded by his 
faithful foliow'ers and friends like the ilaruts. sam prcchase : 
cf. IV. 18. 2d. (4) susmah and adrih both subjects of iijarti ; 
or, smma as an adj. as at 1.52. 4d {simndh mar Utah) ; IX.79.5 
{svb§mah madalj), ;prabhrtQ adrih : pra bhr is often used witjii tb§ 
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Vajra ; cf. L61.12a5; V.32.7c; II.30.3I). In c, (lie subject is 
yajamancih supplied; cf. 1.24.116; 30.106 ; 'IX.DO.Sd. ukthd 
prati haryanti : cf. V.57.1c. me-nah : Difference in number as 
at IV.42.1; also cf. X.86.8c. (5) d : ‘Both of us, i.e., Indra and 

the Maruts, have followed their self-will in visiting the sacrifice 
of Agastya.’ (6) In d, supply sviadJidm as the object of ayiammn, 
from a ; nam used as a transitive root as at II.24.2 {natvdni 
anamcit) ; VII. 56. 196 {sahah saJmsa d namanti). (7) The stanza 
like the 14th, is addressed by the leader of the Marute first to 
Indra and then to his followers (ind). (8) d: Cf. 111.31. 16a6. 
I take suga to mean ‘easily accessible’ and not ‘easily fordable’ 
as others take it. The Avaters were inaccessible to man as 
they were held up by Vitra; Indra killed Vrtra and released 
them for man ; suga is used only with pathin or adhvan in Ev. 
(9) a ; Supply vlryam (1.80.76), ox ksatram (VII.84.11 ; VIII.90.5). 
d after anuttam is exclaimative, as at VIII.46.21a {vvad d). 
nakir ; na : Eepetition of the negative for emphasis, he .-Cf . 

I. 81.6; VII.32.23. d; Cf. VII.20.16 ; also IY.80.23. karisydis 
either equal to karisydh or, a (future) passive participle like 
kartvd. (12) anedyah is adj. of sravas and is a shortened form 
of anedlyas (‘far off', lasting’). Or, supply ganah (cf. I.87.4ac; 
V.61.13a6) referring to the Maruts. c : sam mksyd : Irregular 
use of the absolutive. (13) a : The expected answer is ‘It is 

J, the singer’. Cf. similar questions at IV.25.1-8. naveda or 
navedas is ‘appreciative patron’; cf. IV.27.4c ; V.12.86 ; 65.8c. 

(14) The words -are spoken by the leader of the Maruts as in 
V.7. He addresses them to his followers to see if they agree 
with him as in the last case. Both duvasydt and cakre are to 
be construed with yat as their accent shows, duvase na kdruh : 
duvas with this accent on the 2nd syllable is a noun of agency, 
meaning ‘a helpful master or patron.’ That duvas is here used 
of the deity is beyond doubt ; cf. 1.119.106 ; 111.51.86 ; VI.86.6a. 

(15) c : Construe isd tame vaydm a ydsista where vaydyn d ydslsta 
is equivalent to vaydm adhikrtya d ydslsta. 

I: 170. (1) I construe this as India’s reply to Agastya's 
request to permit him to offer to the Maruts, only on that day, 
since he bad already invited them, though he should have 
consulted Indra before doing so. It is perhaps possible to 
construe a as a reference to the poet’s claim that Indra belongs 
to him both ‘to-day and' to-morrow’ (1. 165. 10a), and so he 
could assume India’s permission in any act of his, as he was 
very dear to Indra. cd show how an ordinary man cannot 
be relied upon to carry out his promise without constant per- 
suation (c ; A man has to be waited upon or persuaded for 
carrying out his promise), and beside there is the danger of 
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bis forgetting wiiat he has promised. (2) noj} refers to Agastya 
in both the places, samctrana is ‘the meeting’, here ‘a clasii’, 
of course of Indra and the 'Maruts ; cf . I.lBo.Sc {mbhdnaih mm 
ardnah): {%) amnchliycm it not desire to give only 

to us ; but you do desire to give to Indra.’ (4) te in d refers 
to Indra. f»wrfa.s?/a cetmiam : Gi. te devanya cctmmm (IY.7.2a&). 
Or, cetanmn niaj be taken as an adjective of yajham in d for 
which cf. III. lk2fc ; VIII.18.18ab, so that amrtasya atanam 
yajnam would mean ‘a sacrifice which would animate tlie im- 
mortals, i.e., the Maruts.’ tmimdmhai : Very likelj^ the other 
person intended by the dual is the same as is meant in te, namely, 
Indra himself. Indra’s help was essential for performing the 
joint sacrifice to Indra and the Maruts. Geldner (Translation, 
p. 216) thinks that the other person is '‘Agastya’s son; not 
likely. Similarly Max Muller’s or rather Grassmann’s ‘husband 
and wife’ is to be rejected. (5) In a Indra is acknowledged 
as the uncontested ruler, but in fe, he is also said to be the best 
‘friend-maker’; this suggests that even though Indra is all- 
powerful, yet he should allow the Maruts to be his friends and 
table-companions as desired by Agastya. mitrdndm dhesthah : 
cf. mitram eiiam dadJidma (K.108.8) • also expression like mitre 
kite (X.182.5), mitradhiti (1.120.9) and 7)iitradkUcini (X.100.4). 
mitrapate occurs only here and perhaps is meant to explain 
Indra’s position (Pati) with reference to the Alitras namely, 
the Maruts. , 

1. 171. (1) c ; rardnatd is a very irregular form ; according 

to the Pada Patha, it seems to be an instrumental form of the 
present participle (which then must be- supposed to have taken 
both the Atmane and Parasmai Pada terminations ; or perhaps 
rardnati as a denom. verb) after which we m.ust supply some word 
like manasd (cf. v. 2c below, and also expressions like ahelatd 
manasd II.82.8 ; VII.67.7 and sumndyatd manasd at II.82.2). 
vedyd is ‘some superior knowledge not possessed by ordinary 
men’; cf. VI. 9.1 ; X.71.1. At VII.21.5 the word seems to be 
used in the sense of ‘magical knowledge.’ If this meaning is 
accepted here, construe vedydbhih helo ni dhattal strike down 
feelings of hatred together with the vedyds of the enemy.’ (2) 
hrdd manasd : The double expression signifies the intensity of 
feelings ; cf. 1.61 .2c ; IV.58.6& ; VI.28.5d; VII.98.2c and X.lll.lh. 
d : namasah vrdhdsah : cf. III.29.10 (no vardhaya girah) ; VIII. 
6.112 (pra vardhaya matim) ; ¥111.86.7 (hrahmdni vardhayan) ; 
IX.40.6 {jaritur vardhaya girah); also X.2.5.10d; 141.6b. (4) 
Cf. 1.170.2. nisitdni : ‘specially whetted, i.e., prepared for !’ 
Cf. VII.18.2d ; 6b. (6) sahvyasahi i.e., martdt; cf. IV. 55.1c. 

avaydtaheldh : cf. IV. 1.4b. dadhano, i.e., dravinam ; cf. IX.96.12c. 
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Egveda sarnliita is primarily an anthology of beautiful 
poems devoted to the lyrical outbursts of the poets in those 
times. The compilation of this mighty volume marks the last 
phase of a great civilization and culture, and of a freeman’s 
worship of Beauty. • The seers sang of beauty of the fa-miliar 
and the unfamiliar. The shining and lubtrons da. wn, tiie starry 
nights, the effulgent ra-ys of the rising sun, the briglit sun at 
noon, the sublime sunset, the thunder and the rain, and the 
tempestuous monsoon — are all endowed with Iseauty. They 
celebrated the beauty of tlie beneficieiit powers beiiiml every 
aspect of nature, wlueli bk^ssed humanity and made life happy 
here and hereafter. They sang of the Beauty of their visions. 
They lived a beautiful life in the environments (if ideal Beauty 
and they always sang of Beauty, x\ctual and Ideal. 

In the vedic times, poetr3' was held as a thing of a 
very, high order. The poets themselves speak -about their 
art. They knew about the sjunraetry and artistic finish of 
'their compositions. Thej" regarded their compositions as works, 
of art and not as having religious importance. Art itself was- 
their religion. In the Eigveda there is no other religion than 
the worship of art -the worship of Beautv. 

The vedic poets have settled and advanced convictions 
regarding the fonu and matter, unity of impression, concept io.ii 
and expri'ssion of their vision, and other details. Their whols' 
theory' can be epitomised under the verbs ‘kt-’, 'taks-’, hr-' 
(including ‘vac-’, ‘bru-’, and ‘bhar-’), ‘jan-’, and ‘srp’. These 
occur in the pa-ssages where they say they have composed the 
songs. The first two talk about the formal aspect of poetry, 
while tire last tw-o deal with matter. The third fuses anti 
bleiiiB both. It does not follow from tliis tJiat they had 
three different conceptions of poetry, for all these overlap) affd 
constitute onlt'^ one theory. It is neither the form nor the 
matter that sepcirately constitutes poetry, according to the 
vedic poets. Poetry is a spontaneous creation of an eternal 
value by the seer who has ‘the blessed and serene mood’, in 
which he looks into the inner life of things, It is there that 
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he apprehends Eeality. Artistic polish of the form, though 
insisted upon by many, automatically follows. 

Poetry was cultivated as a regular profession, as we read 
in one of the last hymns of the ninth book — 

“Karur aham tato bhisag upalapraksini nana” (9.112.8). 
These bards formed a sort of society and often styled themselves 
as Karavah, Kistasah and the like. The rivers style Vi^va- 
mitra as a professional bard. And we also read that it is one 
of the most zealous poets that offers the songs (8.39.2, 7). These 
poets, as Geldner^ has observed, seemed to have lived at the 
courts of the princes or the members of the royal family ; and 
these were from all classes of society, both Aryan and non-Aryan.* 

The poets were variously styled' in the text. The term 
Muni occurs in one hymn (10.186) and here it denotes a spiri- 
tualist possessing superhuman powers and divine afflatus. ‘Kista’, 
‘Kiri' and ‘Karu’ regularly denote a poet ; but the last seems to 
be a derivative of ‘Kr’, to do, thus referring to the formal aspect 
of poetry. ‘Esi’ means a seer, a composer .of the songs. Here 
the note of transcendentalism is clearly evident. ‘ Jaritr’ implies 
one who composes musical songs. There was a section of 
panegyrists also who called themselves Vipanyavah, Joguvanah, 
and the like. There are also scholars (Vidvan), great intellec- 
tuals (Surayah), pioneers or leaders (netarah), and highly 
inspired ones (Viprah). The .intellectual note (Manisinah) and 
the inspired tune are everywhere stressed firmly. Even their 
compositions were called in a similar way. They are utterances 
(vaoah), spells (Mantra,), praises, songs and the creations of the 
mind (mati). They are called ‘Chandas’, from a root ‘chand’, 
originally meaning, to please. This term clearly shows that 
they have not ignored the aesthetic value of art in their con- 
siderations. That they are the creations of thou^t and of 
insight are always referred to, whenever the poet speaks of 
them as ‘dhi’, ‘dliiti’. ‘Nitha’, a musical mode, and ‘Nitha’, an 
artifice, are applied to their works to bring forth the musical 
and the artistic faculties underlying them. The descriptive note 
is well expressed in the terms ‘Kadha’and‘Kavya’, while the ease 
of uttemace and the melody therein are implied in ‘sukta’ and 
‘tioka’. The song is even styled as the mind or thought (manas). 

From these general -thoughts, we can safely turn now to 
the passages speaking about the formal aspect of poetry. A 

^ See Vedische Studies, Band 3. ■ : 

® See Dr. C. Kunhan Eaja^s article on ^^Vedic Authors^^ in Eangag^yami 
Iyengar Commemoration volume. ; . : 

' SO . 
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general idea of these passages can briefly be given as follows : 
Vasistha offers the new praise as if it were sacrificial food/ 
The seers have made the hymn, carved it as the ‘Bhrgus’ did 
the chariot.® A sort of artificial polish and a careful attention 
to the formal aspect of poetry is evident throughout. The 
seers are the makers of the hymns — Brahma Krts.® They 
worship with the new and solemn hymn ; it is prabhrti,* carried 
out after some effort. This polish and the chisselling of the 
form are not devoid of any art, for it is said, 

“Hamsa iva krnutha Slokam” (8.58.10). 

They must make the holy song, and sing the strain aloud like 
the quacking swans ; the musical tones are to be as fine, deli- 
cate, refined, and majestic as the gait of the swans. The 
poets have decked with ornaments the hymn addressed to the 
Alvins amongst men, as if it had been a wife.* Intellect and 
inherent power are essential to give a colouring of art. Yet 
they did not greatly strive after the artistic effect, for the poet 
utters it easily as if he were yoking a chariot.® The very term 
Sukta signifies that it is uttered or spoken well and easily. 
The glow of poesy is as free and easy as that of the gale. 

Nodhas sends his h3nmn to Indra, as the constructor of 
a car drives it to its owner.'^ He has carved out a new hymn.® 
The clear understanding was given by the gods to the poet, 
and with it he was enabled to carve the hjnnn.® Grtsamada 
fabricated or erected praises like those who are desirous of 
travelling go to construct roads. The institutor of- the sacri- 
fice calls upon the officiating priests to be diligent labourers, 
like the carpenter; and he exhorts, “Eepeat the pious praise 
to Indra engaging yourselves jealously in the rites, like a car- 
penter who planes the wood.’”"^ Another poet observes that 
he has fabricated with his mouth unprecedented, comprehensive 
and gratifying praises.^* Vasistha longs his pure and divine 
praise to proceed from him to the gods like a swift, well cons- 
tructed chariot.^® The seers construct the hymns as a clever 
and intelligent man prepares a chariot by himself.^* Kumara 
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Atreya composed the hymn for Agni as a steady dexterous 
artisan fabricates a car.*" Gauraviti too fabricates acceptable 
and pious hymns like rich garments and like a chariot.® 
Nodhas combines the hymn with the instrument of invocation, 
as a man yokes a horse to a chariot.® Kutsa returns to Eudra 
the hymns derived from him as a shepherd returns his sheep 
to the owner.^ And another observes, 

“Nasatyabhyam barhir iva pravrnje 
Stoman iyarmy abhriyeva vatah.” 

Further, the hymn is devoid of all faults. It is delightful and 
pure as the clarified butter that has been filtered.® It is offered 
like consecrated butter.® It is the seers that have spread 
the language of poetry in all the directions through the seven 
metres.^ . 


The chisselling of the phrase and of the line, the carving 
of a beautiful image out of the rough, harsh and granite rock, 
the making of a composition— all imply a keen sense of the 
artistic side of poetry. Beauty in execution,* and vigour born 
out of the fusion of intellect and imagination, without any 
trace of striving after the effect, bespeak of a rare gift of 
poetic faculty. 

_ The poet is not only the shaper and the architect of aU 
poetic things ; he has a far more interestmg and highly important 
station in the evolution of art. He is the medium of art, and 
the creator of it as well. The subject-object relation no longer 
exists between the two. He transcends these things, and it 
is almost a pleasure to him to execute the trust that is reposed 
in his hands. He never betrays, nor does he lag behind. The 
whole hymn is a spontenaous outburst ; he brings it out, bears 
it cheerfully, and raises it aloft. The composition is uttered 
freely, as if it came into existence only in a casual way. The 
vision and the perception have made the poem complete, and 
the poet has only to speak it with ease. He speaks out the 
earnest and sacred hymn that glorifies the divinity.® The 
hymn is uttered bright tongued before Agni, Men glorify 
the gods with various speeches and utterances.^*’ The eulogy 
has been spoken with earnestness by the devout.*® They speak 


* 5.2.11. 

® 6.29.16. 
® 1.61.5. 

* 1.114.9. 

* 6 . 10 . 2 . 

* .8.12.4. 


®CM0.71.2, 3- 
® 7 34.1. 

® 1.74.1; 88-6; 114.6; 136.6. 


1.142.4- 
6-31.1. 
** 6.345. 
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the song they have made/ The seer, the poet speaks his mind 
greatly.* It is not uttered in a trivial way. The poet reaUy 
felt it and speaks it out with all his mind. In short he speaks 
out his mind and nothing else; for inspiration does not affect 
the*, object alone, but also the manner of its appearance. 

This product of inspiration comes out automatically at 
its own times and callings. The poet has to fetch outside what 
was within. Being the medium of revelation, he has a burden 
to carry. His utterance relieves him of the agitation that is 
going on in his mind. He carries it out easily and gracefully. 
It is the verb “bhar” that brings forth this significance aptly 
and precisely. He brings forth the earnest praise.® He 
bears forth with willing minds the unreluctant hymns.* The 
perfect praise of Va^i^tha uttered with loosened tongue propi- 
tiates Indra with repeated invocations.* The poet bears the 
hymn as if it were a reward of his deep contemplation.® The 
expressions, 

“Pra bharadhvam matim” (7.4.1 ; 13.1 ; 72.1 ; 88.1, etc.) 

“Pra bharadhvam giram” (7.5.1, etc.) 

“Ima girah bharata” (7.46.1, etc.) 

literally mean, ‘bear aloft the mind, the speech.’ They carry 
the active, invigorating and lively hymns. They are powerful 
and entirely new. Carrying out the hymn, communicating it, 
and uttering it are simultaneous processes and to a certain 
extent identical. The uttering and the thing uttered are one. 
Inspiration which is the master of the artist, engages him 
in all possible ways, and as a reward of his cool and calm 
acquiescence to its fold, it gives the hymn. 

The seers were conscious of the variety of the types of 
hymns, corresponding to the varieties of the minds and of 
experience.* The attitudes and the outlook colour the per- 
ception and the imagination ; and naturally enough, the pre- 
sented experience varies. The poet translates the impression 
of the images, in accordance with the bent of his mind. He 
utters infinite and earnest praise.® The deity cries, as it were, 
repeatedly, and foretells what will come to pass, and gives 
due direction to the voice as a helmsman guides a boat.® The 


^ 7.28..'3 cf 7.1UH.1. 

* 10 35,7- 

® 1.64.1, cf. l.mi; 114.1: 
136.1 ; 151.8; 5.12.1 ; 1.148.2 
6.60.1; 6.67.10. 

1.126.1. 


* 7.24.2.' 

® 8 . 66 . 11 . 

* 10 . 111 . 1 . 

* 2. 2.3.8, cf. 3-34.2; 7.61.2; 

8.12 31 ; 10.188.2. 

® 2.42.1, cf. 10.116.9. 
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hymner urges praise like the stone that presses the Soma juice/ 
The beverage inspires the speech, and this develops the desired 
intelligence/ Then, the sages offer their songs. 

The poem together with the form and the matter is born 
and complete as soon as it is uttered. Till then the whole work 
remains in the melting pot. Often the poets say that they have 
brought forth, (rather generated) the hymn specially for the 
occasion. The poet gives birth to a new poem.® The poets 
engender the sacred song.* The chief praise proceeds from him 
copiously like rain from a cloud. “ It is so fresh. His naind 
was heavy and laden with ripe fruit till that moment. The 
excellent praise which Aditi brought for the royal Indra is the 
product of the sacrifice.® The hymns raise themselves to 
Soma.*^ Vimadas have generated the unprecedented and most 
varied hymn.* The poet offers the graceful . hymn with all his 
heart ; he longs to be in the centre of Agni’s heart to touch it 
like a loving, well attired wife in the heart of her husband.® 

These passages make a shght advance over that of ohis- 
selling in the theory of poetry. When he gives birth to a hymn, 
the poet tries to give it some naore polish to make it more 
appealing. Such a hymn is necessarily beautiful. There are othef 
passages too that refer to the poem mainly as a creation, not 
as a communication, as it is implied in some of the passages 
above referred to. The poet creates (Srj-); and when once the 
creation is complete, communication ipso facto follows. The 
poet neyer struggles over other extraneous issues. He creates 
and in that creation there is neither repetition nor imita,tion. 
He creates the song.^® The'created song works marvels as soon 
as it enters the universe with a full fledged individuality. The 
new, pure and graceful song issues forth like the soma juice 
from the filter.^^ It is a spontaneous overflow, ever green and 
lively. It is a composition in heart, in mind and in under- 
standing.'® It is conceived in the heart,'® and spoken from 
the soul.'* 


' 5.36.4, cf. 9.72.1. 

“ 6.47.3. : 

“ 1.10J.2 see also 6.18.16 5 
7.15 4 : 7.22-9. 

* 7.31 11. 

* 7.94.1. 

® 8.12.14, see 8.43.2 ,* 95-5 1 
9,47.3: 73.2. 


^ 9.9.5.I. 

* 10.23.6; 7 . 2 . 

® 10.91.14. 

6.I6.37: 2.35.1.' 

" 6 . 8 . 1 . 

1.62.2, see 1.105.15 ; 1 67.4 ; 
171.2; 182.8; 3.39.1. 

'* 2.35.2. ; ^ 


; 047 . 7 . 
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Thus sincerity and intensity of utterances are the two 
essential characteristics of great poetry as conceived by the 
Kgvedic poets, It is earnest,^ great,® grateful,® propitiating,* 
respectable,* gratifying and pious and emulous in earnestness,® 
devout, faultless and appropriate,^ pleasant* and ample.® 
These songs are powerful and new, and abound in the choice 
phrases.^® They are the sweetest of the sweetest,*^ unprece- 
dented and comprehensive,*® magnifying and wide-striding,*® 
radiant** and auspicious,** excellent and pious.*® These are 
some of the excellences that the poets demanded of any great 
work of art ; and in all these they are eminently successful. 
Finally we are told that the poem is similar to a web, to weaving. 

“asma id u gna^cid devapatnir 
indrayarkam ahihatya uvuh”*^ 

Gnah are the courtezans of the Gods. It is the refined and 
delicate touch of the born aesthetician that is necessary in the 
creation of a song. All seemingly contrary things are woven 
here dexterously into a unitary whole- where the parts are no 
longer visible. We cannot remove it bit by bit and examine it. 
We have to enjoy and examine it as a single unit. Another 
poet observes, ! 

“Ma tantu^ chedi vayate dhiyam me”** 

He requests Varuna not to sever the thread while he weaves 
the song. Poetic composition is made up of many fibres, 
threads' or strings, with which a mighty poem is woven. To 
make the web complete, inspiration must linger till the very 
end. And in a hymn addressed to the dawns we observe — 

“Syumana vaca udiyarti vahnih 
Stavano rebha usaso vibhatih”*® 

The poet rises after praising the effulgent dawns with the song’s 
webs. Music is an integral part of the doctrine of the Eg- 
vedic poetry which also stresses the importance of inspiration 


* 3.33.5. 

® 3.61-1; 6.51.8:19.3; 
® 6-62.13. 

* 8.11-7. 

* 3-24.4. 

® 7.18-3- 

* 3.31.13- 

* 6.16.7. 

® 2 . 2 . 1 . 


*° i.l43.'l, etc. 

6.49.4. ** I-II4.6, cf. 5.11-5- 

*® 6-32.1. 

*“ 7-90-6. 

**8.6.7. 

’ ** 10.67.9- 

** 8-23-23. 

*^ 1.61-8. 

** 2.28.5. 

1.113.17 
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and imagination considered to be the essence of everything 
A strong passion for the pursuit of the unknown enkindles 
the imaginative spirit which provokes an extraordinarily emo- 
tional life. The poets sought after Beauty and found it every- 
where ; but all seemed to be eternally fresh and new. Here 
is the “strangeness added to Beauty” which defines clearly the 
theory of poetry held and practised by the vedic seers. By his 
poetic faculties the poet fashions Beauty in the heaven— • 

' “Kavih kavitva divirupam a sajat’”- 

Truth, Beauty and goodness are his realms, for he has to esta- 
bhsh truth (5.52.18), visualise and express sweetness and Beauty 
(5.5.2; 9.25.3). They saw these things not with the bodily 
eye, but with the mental one (1.189.2). There is an inner 
urge — ■ 

“Vi me karna patayato vi- caksur 
Vidam jyotir hrdaya ahitam yat 
Vi me mana^ carati dura adhih 
Kim svid vaksyami kim u nu manisye.” (6,9.6). 

“Mine ears unclose to hear, mine eyes to see him; the Hght 
that harbours in my spirit broadens. Par roams my mind 
when thoughts are in the distance. What shall I speak, what 
shall I imagine now?” 
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THE LEGEND OF PBAJAPATPS ILLICIT PASSION POE 
HIS DAUGHTER— THE SKY OR THE DAWN* 

[SBB (Madhyandina I-vii-4-1-8)] 

By 

PeOPESSOE H. R. KaENIK, M.A., Ph.D., 

Khalsa College, Matunga (Bombay). 

At SBB (Madhyandina version) I-vii-4-1-8 there occurs 
a legend that speaks of Father Prajapati’s mcestuous rela- 
tionship with his own daughter Dyaus or Usas. We notice 
the versions of this legend in the Kanva recension of this Brah- 
mana {SBB Kanva II-vii-2-1-8) as well as in the Aitareya 
Brdhmana III-83-34. A reference to it also occurs at SBB 
(Madhyandina) II-i-2-9 (Kanva) I-1-2-5-6 and the Tdndya 
Mahdbrdhmana viii-ii-10-11. I regard, for practical purposes, 
the Madhyandina version as the nucleus of this legend, which 
may be stated briefly as follows. 

“Prajapati once entertained a passion for his own Daughter 
— the Sky or the Dawn. He united' with her, thinking of 
pairing with her. Now, this was the gravest sin in ’the eyes 
of the Gods when they saw their Father pairing with his own 
daughter. They were convinced of the moral depravity involved 
in this vile act of their father and they decided that his grave 
social crime should not be allowed to go unpunished. They, 
therefore, approached Eudra, the dreadful God who was the 
Lord of the Cattle, and requested him to pierce Prajapati with 
his poisonous arrow. Eudra, aiming at Prajapati, discharged 
an arrow at him and thereupon Prajapati’s germinal fluid 
fell upon this earth.” 

The latter part of the legend speaks of the device em- 
ployed by the Gods to utilise this part, torn out of Prajapati’s 
body, in the sacrifice ; for Prajapati represents sacrifice itself 
and hence no part of his Body is to be thrown away without 
being properly utilised in the performance of the sacrifice. 
The Gods, thinking of making an offering out of it for a Divinity, 
first took it to Bhaga who sits on the southern side of the sacri- 

*For this paper the author is much indebted to his guru Professor 
H. D. Velankar. 
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ficial ground". They hoped that Bhaga would eat it as the 
fore-offering. Bhaga looked at it and at once his eyes were 
burned. So powerful the seed of Prajapati w'as ! Therefore 
Bhaga is blind.^ The Gods realising that although the part 
from Prajapati’s body was offered to Bhaga as^ a fore-oft‘ering, 
it was not adequately appeased. They, therefore, took it to 
Pusan who, on tasting it, lost his teeth. It is for this reason 
that Pusan is toothless and when any offering is made to Pusan 
it is prepared from ground rice as is done for one having no 
teethl’ Although the part was feasted by Pusan, the Gods 
still found that it was not appeased properly. Tlmy, therefore, 
took it to Bihaspati who hmnediateiy nun to Savitr with it 
and requested him to impel or inlluenco it ior him and make 
it palatable for him, as the latter was the pramvifr or the Im- 
peller. . When the offering was thus impelled by bayitr it did 
not harm Brhaspati when the latter partook of it. This same 
part is called prdHira. This prdMtra _ the Brahman-priest 
receives as the representative of Brhaspati on earth in addition 
to his regular portion {brahm-bhdga) from Agnis cake. 

The legend is exploited by the Brahmana to suit a purely 
sacrificial purpose inasmuch as it gives the origin of^the word 
prdsitra.^ It also explains the cutting of the prasitra and 
accomrts for its offering to Bihaspati a.3 the fore-offermg, which 
is actually given to the Bralunan-priesfe as the latter^ is the 
representative of the former on earth. The Bummana 

version is given in connection with the Agni-Maiuta uastras. 
Agni Ysd&rdmm, aided by the Maruts, stirred and heated the 
fallen seed of Prajapati and out of it, as -Aitarcya B-rfmma 
III-34 says, sprang siicceEshmly'Aditya, Bhrg’-i and the Adityas. 
Wliilst the coals became the Angiras fro.m tiuiso timt blazed 
forth after being quenched Brhaspati came into bemg ;^_ the 
coal-dust, the burnt earth and ashes, etc., wtjro changed into 
various kinds of animals. This version of the legend ailteis 
from the Madhyotiidiiiii and the Kanva jafCcouutB oi the stoiy 
in other details as well. Thus (i) Prajapatfi entertaimug an 
evil desire for his o wn rhiughter the Sky or tho^Dawii, appioaohecl 
her not; as Prajapati but as Bsya, a species oi a • His 

daughter, at the time of co-habitation had^ asstuned the foim 
of Bohit', a female-deer." The 8BB versions_^ do not speak 
of these transformations of Prajapati and his daughter before 

^ Notfi bow the Biahmana exiaains the blindness of Bbajca and the 

toothlessness of Ftiip'ni betm'. ^ ^ 

® ‘6m sechoa 2 of tfee Text.- ./ /: 
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the former co-habitated -with the latter. This is purely an addi- 
tion made by the author of the Aitareya Brahmana, perhaps 
with the intention of mitigating the sharpness of the offen'ce. 
(ii) The Aitareya Brahmana, again, does not state explicitly, 
as the SBB versions of the legend do, that the Sky or the Dawn, 
with whom Prajapati co-habitated, was the sister of the Gods. 
We have to presume this relationship between the Dawn or 
the Sky and the Gods for we know that the latter are the Praja- 
patyas or the sons of Prajapati. Even this may be due to a 
desire of minimising the bluntness of the Gods which is apparent 
in the SBB. This bluntness of the Gods, however, shows their 
moral soundness. . Anybody, even a father, must be punished 
for an immoral Act. See also No. iv wliich refers to the astro- 
nomical interpretation of the legend in this Brahmana. The 
attempt is clearly to absolve Prajapati as a god from the hedious 
sin. (iii) The A,B. further refers to the origin of the God Bhuta- 
vat who, as the legend itself points out, is nobody else but 
Rudra of the SBB. The Gods, finding that Prajapati had 
done an act which was never done before,*’ ‘ began to search 
vigorously for a Divinity who would punish their father for 
this ignoble deed of his. Being unable to find such a deity 
amongst themselves, they put together their most fearful 
bodies "and when the latter were massed together they assumed 
a terrific form which was subsequently named Bhutavat. This 
Deity became the lord of the cattle as a result of a boon con- 
ferred on him by the Gods in return for his services to them. 
Rudra, also, is declared by the SBB version as the lord of the 
cattle.* Hence Bhutavat and Rudra are one and the same 
Deity. The SBB versions, however, do not speak of the origin 
of the God Bhutavat* from the -most dreadful bodies of the 
Gods, as the AB version does, (iv) Proceeding further, this 
version of the legend alludes to the origin of the constellation 
of the Mrga or the Orion. When Prajapati was pierced by 
Rudra or Bhutavat of this Brahmana, he shot up into the 
sky to become the constellation Mrga or the Orion. Bhutavat, 
who pierced him, became the star known as Vyadha or Mrga- 
vyadha in the constellation. The Sky or the Da'wn, who had 
assumed the form of Rohit, the Brahmana says, is the cons- 
tellation EohitiL This constellation precedes the Orion in 
the firmament. The three stars in line in the naksatra, that 

^ “na krtam vai prajapatii^ karoti — Text, section 3 

^ See Section 4 of the Text. 

® With this epithet of Eudra we can conopare “Bhava” of the Bahikas. 
Eudra was know as “bhava’’ amongst the Babikas, See legend at 
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pierce throngli the body of the stars representing the Mrga, 
are bnt the arrow which shot through the body of Prajapati.^ 
They appear exactly like’ an arrow piercing through the body 
of a deer. These stars representing the arrow of Bhutavat 
and the one bright star in the Constellation, that represents 
the Mrga-vyadha or the hunter, i.e., the God Bhutavat himself, 
do appear in a straight line if an onlooker tries to connect them 
by drawing an imaginary line through the sky. The fancy 
thus, is quite justified. What the Brahmana means in brief 
is that the Mrga-naksatra follovung the constellation of EohinI 
in the sky is but Prajapati pursuing his daughter — the Sky 
or the Dawn. This application of the legend to an astronomical 
phenomenon we entirely miss in the other versions of the legend, 
(v) The germinal fluid of Prajapati, that fell down after he was 
shot at by the God Bhutavat, according to the A.B., ran down 
on the earth and became a lake.® There is no reference to 
.such a transformation of the seed of Prajapati in the other 
versions of the legend, (vi) This seed, as the A.B. unlike the 
SBB declares, became the manusa. The Gods, in their desire 
that the fallen sperm of Prajapati should not be spoiled, said : 
medam Prajdfate reto dusad’iti “Let not this seed of Prajapati 
be spoiled.”* Since the words that the Gods uttered with 
reference to the germinal fluid of Prajapati were ‘ma dusad’ 
iti^, the sperm itself became the manusa. Here is evidently 
intended, by the Brahmana, a pun on the word Madusa. The 
expression consists of md and dusad and has a correspondence 
with manusa. The latter expression is, therefore, identified 
by the Brahmana with the former and is then derived from it. 
Here then we get the fantastic derivation of the expression 
manusa from md and dusat. Such fantastic derivations we 
often find in the Brahmanas. (vii) The Gods then surrounded 
this seed of Prajapati with Agni and Maruts amongst them 
shook it. Agni could not make it move. The Gods, thereupon, 
surrounded it with Agni Vaisvanara, the Maruts shaking it 
this time also. Agni Vaisvanara was able to move it,* and 
the Gods could produce the divinities and the creatures from 
this germinal fluid of Prajapati. The other versions of the 
legend do not speak of such a creation from the seed of Prajapati. 


^ See section 5 of the Text for this atmospheric representation of the 
legend. 

® See section 6 of the Text 
® See sections 9-11 of the Text. 

* According to the TMB version these words were the words of 
Prajapati himself. See text of this version, Section 4 

* See sections 13-28 of the Text* . 


Before I pass on to one or two more points in connection 
with the study of this legend I would like to refer to one passage 
in the text of the A.B. version of the legend in translating 
w'hieh, I honestly dilfer from Br. Haug. The expression ‘wiam’ 
in the passage ‘imam vidhyeti'^ is understood l^y Dr. Haug,® 
as referring to the incarnation of evil deeds, here of course of 
Prajapati. By ‘imam' he means a kind of devil.’ He seems 
to believe, if I understand him correctly, that the ghastly deed 
of Prajapati had assumed a personal form and that this phan- 
tom, which was a symbol of remorse, (whose ? — Prajapati’s ?) 
the Gods desired to destroy. I feel that Dr. Haug has entirely 
missed the point which the legend wants to emphasise. It is 
needless to assume tliat Prajapati’s evil deed became incarnated 
in a phantom. This phaiitom or devil, as Dr. Haug himself 
says, was a personification of Remorse, evidently of Prajapati 
himself, for the vile deed that he })erformed. Dr. Haug does 
not say explieitl)' personification of whose remorse the j)hantom 
or the devil was. I presume,' and I hope correctly, that it was 
the personification of tlie remorse of Prajapafd, if at all it is 
to be understood as ‘personification.' But, then, the question 
is ‘why should the Gods think of destroying this ‘personification 
of the remorse’ of Prajapati? Perhaps because, the gods 
thought Prajapati himself was too high for punishment, he was 
the progenitor of all including gods themselves. But this is 
indeed the glory of the Brahmaiiical code of morality that no 
one, howsoever great or highly placed he may be, was considered 
to be above the reach of la-w. A moral offender himself and 
not a substitute of him must suffer punishment, so the gods 
concluded : so that the expression ‘imam' in the passage under 
discussion has got to be understood as referring to Prajapati 
himself. The 8BR versions as well as the words of the Gods 
here in the A.B. version suggest that the Gods intended to 
punish the offender, i.e., Prajapati himself rather than the em- 
bodiment of his offence. Sayana also refers this demonstrative 
pronoun to Prajapati and not to anybody else. If Dr. Hang’s 
interpretation of the pronoun is accepted, the words ‘devandm 
dga dsa’ of the SBB versions and ‘ahrtam akar iti’ of this version 
will lose their force altogether. 

The T an dyamahabrahmana- version is a very short one 
and has been introduced in the Brahmana in connection with 
the Srayantiya Brahma-saman. This version does speak of 

^ See Section 4 of the Text 

* See his Aitereya Brahmana, vol. II, Foot-note 31, p. 218, Bombay 

1868 . 
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Father Prajapati’s passion for his daughter Usas.^ His 
seed fell upon this earth. Prajapati himself propitiated it 
with cattle, thinking that it should not be spoiled. No further 
details of the legend are mentioned by the Bifilxmana. This 
Brahmana, applying the legend to the immediate sacerdotal 
purpose, observes that when the Srayantiya Brahma-saman 
is recited, the sacrilicer propitiates and restores him, i.e., 
Prajapati. 

This rather important legend is no doubt an elaboration 
of the Egvedic passage (X-61-7-Eks 5-7) which contains the 
first allusion to it. This legend in all its versions has been 
exploited by the Brahmanas, as shown above, to explain a 
sacerdotal purpose but the legend undoubtedly contains more 
than mere fulfilment of a sacrificial necessity. It has been 
discussed by great orientalists like Weber and Muir, the latter 
of whom seems to be of the oiiinion that the legend refers to 
some atmospheric or astronomical phenomenon such as the 
Mrga and the Eohini-oonstellations. According to others the 
legend is merely an allegorical representation of the Mrga- 
Naksatra following the Eohini in the vast dome of tlie Sky. 
I am inclined to hold the view that the legend, though evidently 
an allegorical representation of some atmospheric or astro- 
nomical phenomenon, has yet an hnportant bearing upon the 
moral attitude of the Vedic Aryans towards the immoral Act 
figuring in the story. We get in it, in strongest possible words, 
the condemnation of inceatuous connections or illicit relation- 
ships between blood-relations. Mr. S. G. Sarkar, indeed, has 
attempted to prove on the so-called evidence of the Puranas 
and the other semi-historical works or on the basis of the (niis- 
understood) Epic-Puranic tradition that consanguinous marriages 
and instances of parental incest were of frequent occurrence (?) 
during the Post-vedic Age.® This author seems to hold the 
view that the vedic evidence also points to the presence of 
brother-sister marriages and indicates the prevalence of in- 
cestuous connections between Father and Daughter. Dis- 
cussion as regards the legality or otherwise of consanguinous 
marriages in the Post-vedic Period is outside the scope of the 
present paper. I am here concerned with what is regarded 
as evidence from the Vedic Period. The dialogue of Yama 
and his sister Yami, the present legend and its norm or germ 

The TMB-version does not mention the other name of Prajapati’s 
daughter, viz., the Sky as the other versions of the story do. 

* See his ''Some Aspects of ihe Earliest Social History of India” ■, 
Oxford University Press, 1928, pp. lid ff. v 
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in the Rgveda are frequently quoted by theorists to found the 
theory of the prevalence of the social practice of marriages 
between blood-relations. I honestly feel that these isolated 
passages cannot be exploited to build a whole theory upon 
them. On the other hand, if these passages are correctly 
understood, they prove that the consanguinous marriages or 
eases of parental incest were regarded as extremely exceptional 
and revolting in the Vedic Age. The dialogue of Yama and 
his sister Yami and the present legend definitely condemn, 
in no uncertain terms, the sexual connections with blood-rela- 
tions. The Vedio people had a high conception and code of 
morals as has been shown by nie elsewhere.^ Any one, who 
was found going against the estabhshed code of matrimonial 
morals, was first of all dissuaded from violating it (dialogue 
of Yama and Yami) or heavily punished for his crime in spite 
of his high and respectable position as the present legend indi- 
cates. The legend chiefly concerns itself with the illicit con- 
nection of Father Prajapati with his own Daughter. This 
incest of Father Prajapati was considered by the Gods as the 
gravest sin and it caused such a lot of. flutter and tremendous 
commotion amongst them that they could not allow it to go 
unpunished.* No sooner did the Gods find that the established 
moral code was being violated than they decided to punish 
the offender without stopping to dwell upon the status of the 
offender or their own relationship with him. Prajapati was 
their father and identical with sacrifice itself which they prized 
very muchl Prajapati therefore enjoyed a very high status 
in the Vedic Pantheon but when the Gods found him guilty 
of an offence they unhesitatingly punished him through Eudra. 
The fact that the offence of such great Deity as Father Praja- 
pati was at once punished by the Gods is the strongest possible 
condemnation of consanguinous marriages or parental incest 
in the Vedic Age and an equally powerful proof of the unwaver- 
ing attitude of the Vedic Aryans towards the upholding of a 
moral principle or law against even the highest and otherwise 
most helpful and kindly divinity like the Prajapati. Judged 
from this point of view the present legend appears to me to 
be a very important ‘Moral Tale’ and not merely an allegorical 
representation of atmospheric or astronomical or cosmogonical 
phenomenon. 


^ See my Thesis on “The Morals in the Brahmanas” Introduction, 
Chapter VI. 

* See Sections 8-5 of the Text. 
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Text. 

Jrsrrq'fcrl # it ?irrMr ti ?ii ^ 

ii^^ii ^ ^^rrnTPr sn^r ^ m ^Wct ii^ii ^ 

f 1-^ 3;=^:-iI>Sif 'T^?ITiT>t5f5?f«f WI 3lif =^'1:% q- fc«i |f|cKqTinqi 
?qTrK fqsqirMi ii'^i'ii cf ^tswnqcq’ fqsqTW iiHii cRJiiEiTftr ^cr: srq’- 
1 1 '^11 crqnr iivsii w^RT^crifq'qTWTTOriT-f'TWT qc^qr 

^TWT ^?r: lisfnrrqt fqfq^^qfqfcr iKii a'fiif^qqTq^ qqf 
gfqr t?r: qrsrqq^ ii^ii 

^ qqi ii?oii?rt 

qqr qq‘ sr^snrrf^: iinn ^ ^w:-'OT5rpft?r q#q iqTfqRr 

ii?^u cT f>f:-^Rq^?T'w 3TT#rrq q-fTficr, qrfqrwfq, rrqrqTfq%q 

ii?^ii q^qpT q%ora- sTRftqR qqfqfi;,: ii?vii ^qts%^t =q# 

ii?Hii fqlqrf II? VI qqiq ii?'5ii q^KifT^qt qq ?fq ii?<;ii 

^ ft=q:-qr ^qrqiqrqc^’^qsi^qcqfTiT^q ii?^n q?j>5qt qq?qfrj iRott qr^qr 

srrqr I R ? 1 1 q?q q-qt fq^qiq, qq^q qsrra - 1 r ^ 1 1 q?qRT|iqfci^: i r ^ 1 1 

qfqRi =qq f qfqr qrqGaTqi%q fqfqr qqiqqrqqqqq i rvii ^ |tq:-q> 
qRrq^qfPTqqsirqqwfTfT^q iRHii qqfi^qqq qqq^j ir^m \ qpqfq: 
qrqqr^qqqrqlqrqrqq, (qfqqr q ^qrqt qqfqqr), % srg^fq irvsm qqr# 
qfqrrrsrafqqTqTgqq, q^q qfq^qgcf qrffqq, qqtsqfqtq qr^q, q^qfqqr^ 

qcsnfqqq iR<iii qro (qrsqffqq) ?-\3-v-?-i: 


srq qreqrw qqqftq sriqq'tq, sRrt%qfst^qs®^t qq qisirq qqfqsq^qiloiT 
fqqqt^cqrf:, q qqs^qqqimr^ t qfRqqfeq fqqTq q^qrq qq^S 
3iTq^ii?ii qro qro (qrsqf^qq) ^-?-^-V 


qqfqTFFft qrqqt^Tf : sTqrqtqf qqf^fT q-^^qq: «ftq ftri:, «fVt q 
fTITtsq qtsq?q WqqTql' q^Tiq^T ftlT: fcqpq?!^, fqq q=5^rq, iqG5> ^ t 
qqfq q i^q fqirT?qqfqT?qTq# ii?ii qqifq qqfqwrqqlqRcqf^q^qfqq^q, 
qqr'#qf t^q^ajftt °qqq%r ^ fqqqGtqrfqsqqq i^ f 5':g~ t S'i^'^iT!<^dai^ 
fq-^f^jTTrflrif qi?qf^qqTqqt%fq qtq qqtq q q q^ ^qpq qr^j q fqqfq qrqfqq- 
qftq qqrqrqt^qTtqqqlq iRi ^ 5ro qio (qiw) 

(3r) ^qf wrfqfq ii?ii iRiiqft 

^qRTqqqrq q'^ iRii q^ftq ^q qtsq q^priftGt 

q . IIYII qqfq qqwnqcq IRII qiq fq^ qrfq IRII 

ii'3ii qqrqqq ii<in qsTpqqrqrfqcffq 

qt qqr qqr qfqr fqqq qrVqqq iRii 


q q q ^ qqqr ^ql ^qrqr^ qqtsfq n?oii ir?ii 

q s^^qqrqttfq ’^qlqt fift: ^qfqq qnjqr ^qrfqqpff^q ii ?^ii q sjq^TT^q 

qf^°’- ' • ■ °f^MT,q:?;q; “'^q, q^q qqrp^rq qfqGqqlffq ii?^ii 

n?vii M?Hii qqrqr® ii?^ii iRaii 

arqrp® n?<Jiiq 3 ;fq 7 ?qr qqrqqc^ qfi:° n?vi 

iRoii iR?ii qqfq qqrrfw^qR ir^^ii 

srqrfT® iRVi 3rq> qqqrqqr^qq qfqGqrqf qM qq «rqq% irvh 

q ^7 fqr srqrqq^ffprq# ■ • * • ’ ^ • • irsu ir^h q % 
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* ••••■••• • • f|?flif?RT iR^n 

?rff ar sif ° i R <i n 

^O iTo R-^-li-l-6 

(sn") NsrrqrM^gf ff^R^q^raffgfiiciFir srriwgfR^ irii grR^t 
Ncgr Ttrp fciTg^tg ii ^ ii g ^gr sn^gg g ^ t ggrgrg; gifrgtfg ii ^ ir ^ 
gg^g qgjfrftsgcggg^q^gftggTf^ Igi gr gtiggr ?gg g/igmir^gT 
gggtfgi gggr t^g l^sgggg?g g^^ig ggfg g g^g'tsw g|g grggg; g 
%gr srgggg g ggrgfgTfgggjfgg fg^^Tg, g ciggri^cg # gt ggr ffg gg>irg 
g trg^g gggg^g wgTgifggcgg ; ggwggr^grg, gggp^gfg g"ts?g g|g 
gig tg iivii ggR-grgwTfgsggj g fg^ ggggggJtg gg ?ggg5T?r g g qg 
ggsgrg: g g tr^ g gr ^^gr'-^figt g i^tgr^r^Rgr g i^lgfggjiTigT ii h ii gu 
ii ggrg^: fgggggrggcggtsggg irii ^ 

^ tgr 3Tgg^ ggr#' ^g> fgfgfg, ggf g^^rg ggrgt ^gt igfgfg g^gifg- 
gggg?gi|g?g gipegg, gigg i g giggg^grgg g^gifg g-gTggfggrrggg 
gMg qgrgfggT ?g ff sfgT: ii v?? n ggf^ggr ggfgggr-gggt g^ggrgfjgg 
nr^anggggfTggr g^gig^w ggfgggi'ggg'f g^ggfgRggggigg: gRgrggg 

vs ■ ■ c\ ■ ■ . 

lY II ■ <^0 gro i 

Tlie passages in the following version are marked independently : — 
{%) sRTgfgggggsgffgt |%rggii ? ii g?g%:ggiggg ii ^ iigggn 
?gfg^5gg iRii gg«ftgrfgg Jrgrsigfgfg ii v n gegggi^cTg^g ii Hii g^srg^aYg 
g^r grg ggfg gi^rfg =g%g g=5g gj^fg. ii^ii ^ gRgggfTgTfrg d-^j-io-u. 


THE PEOBLBM OF MADHAVA IN THE KGVEDIC 
OOMMINTAEIES ■ 

Btf 

8. J. Josm M. A. 

Sanskrit Department, Benares Hindn University, 

This article is a tentative endeavour to adduce tlie evi- 
dence possibly available to shed some definite light on the 
long-discussed so-called Madhava-problem concerning the com- 
mentators on the Egveda. We have now, at our disposal 
two more commentaries of the EK-Samhita, besides that of 
Sayana-Madhava, ascribed to two separate individuals both 
of which bear the same name, i.e. MMhava. Of these two 
Madhavas, one is the son of- Venkatarya, whom we generally 
designate as Venkata-Madhava, and the other is known to us 
as the Anukramanikara Madhava. We possess definite know- 
ledge about the age and works of Sayana-Madhava, whose 
great commentary on the Egveda came to be written in the 
latter half of the fourteenth century at the Court of Bukka 
and Harihara kings of the great Vijayanagara Empire. In 
order to get this great commentary in pflnt Max Muller worked 
for 25 years i.e. from 1849 to 1874. Venkata-Madhava ’s com- 
mentary on the Egveda has also been available to the scholars, 
though not in its entirety, yet fairly in a large portion of it, 
the first Maiidala of which has already been edited by Dr. 
Lakshman Sarup in two big volumes. The commentary of 
Anukramanikara i.e. of Madhava (A) is known to be available, 
in only one, very old manuscript in charge of the Adyar Library, 
covering only the whole of the First Astaka of the Egveda. 
It is recently edited by Dr. C. Kunhan Eaja of the Madras 
University and despatched for review. Besides these three, 
there is one more commentary on the Egveda which does, not 
belong to Madhava but to Skanda Swamy. For the sake of 
comparison we shall have to rater to, all these commentaries. 

The main points that are proposed to be discussed in the 
present article may be noted down as follows - 

1. The epithet ‘Madhavahhattastu’ referred to by Sayana- 
carya in the beginning of his commentary on the hymn, EV., 
X.86, cannot go to refer to Venkata-Madhava as admitted by 
scholars such as Dr. Kunhan Eaja, Dr. Lakshman 0arup aui 
Pt. Bhagvaddatta and others, but it seeir^ to apply appro- 
priately to Anukramanikara Ma<|teiva.?- : 

82 . , . , ‘ M 
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2. Devarajayajva, the writer of the running commentary 
on. the "Vedic Nighantu (Vol. I, B. 0. 1, edition of Nirukta) 
who, in his introduction to that work, mentions many Egvedie 
commentators by name, the chief of them being Skandasvami, 
Venkata-Madhava, Bhaskara MiSra, Uvvatabhatta, cannot be 
placed posterior to Sayana-Madhava but is decidedly anterior 
to him. 

8. Venkata-Madhava, the. commentator on the EK- 
Samhita a part of it now available to us in two parts published 
in the- Punjab Oriental Series No. 2, and his Karikas at the 
beginning of each Adhyaya of the Egveda published in Vol. 2 
of the Madras University Series, cannot be admitted as posterior 
to Sayapa as is attempted to prove by the scholar A. Venkata 
Subbayya of Mysore in JOEM of 1936 (vide his two articles 
pp. 115-140 and pp. 201-230). Dr. Kunhan Eaja has already 
refuted this conclusion in his article ‘on the chronology of the 
Vedabhasyakaras’ in the same Journal pp. 256-268. 

4. The commentary of Madhava (A) published by the 
Adyar Library on the first four Adhyayas only, possesses many 
characteristics deserving the epithet ‘Bbasya’. It is really 
the oldest of all and Skandasvami, Venkata-Madhava, Deva- 
raja and Sayana, all have derived their help from him. 

5. Venkata-Madifcava’s Egartha-Dipika, the commentary 
on the Egveda, lacks in many points which are necessary to 
raise it to the rank of Bhasya. Moreover the author himself 
has not designated it so. 

6. It may be fairly inferred that although Devaraja in 
his introductory passages names Venkata-Madhava and 
Madhavadeva, in the body of his commentary on the words 
of Vedic Nighantu he invariably refers to Madhava (A), with 
his Bhasya and various Anukramanis only and never to Venkata- 
Madhava or Sayana-Madhava. 

7. Pinally, the name ‘Madhava, -Krta Egveda-Vyakhya 
should be substituted by ‘the Egveda-bhasya of Madhava- 
bhatta and thus the title Madhavabhatta must go to refer 
not to Venkata-Madhava but to Madhava (A). 

■ Let us now deal with all these points below. The solo 
evidence adduced by the scholars, especially by Dr. Kunhan 
Eaja and Bhagvad-Datta, in order to prove the identification 
of Venkata-Madhava with Madhavabhatta is the contended 
extract quoted in the Sayana’s commentary on Ev. X.86, 
wbieh begins with the word ‘Madhavabhattastu’. There are 
a few other passages which are adduced by these scholars to 
. prove the identity of Venkafa-Madhava with one Madlxava 
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referred to by Devaraja. Dr. Eaja bas extracted some seven 
passages in his article contributed to the volume of the Fifth 
Oriental Conference, Lahore, from Devaraja’s commentary 
to show that they tally with Sayana’s passages in the Egveda. 
The respectful reference as ‘Madhavabhattastu’ in tlie plural 
number has led Mr. Venkatasubbayya of Mysore to the inference 
that Madhavabhatta must have been the senior contemporary 
of Sayana. Thus an attempt has been made by the scholars 
to- bring Madhavabhatta, Venkata-Madhava and Devaraja 
nearer to Sayana. We shall now try to adduce sufficient internal 
evidence from the commentaries themselves to show how all 
these conclusions are fairly incorrect. It is only Mr. Venkata 
Subbayya who attempts to place Venkata-Madhava posterior 
to Sayana. But his conclusions have been ably refuted by 
Dr. Eaja. But Dr. Eaja himself would be tempted to prove 
.Devaraja to be later than Sayana, which statement is refuted 
by Bhagvad-Datta and Lakshman Sarup. The new commentary 
of Madhava (A) was not available to the scholars when they 
wrote all these ‘articles in the manner in which we possess it 
now. All credit goes to Dr. Eaja and the Adyar Library. 
Li the light of the evidence supplied to us by this new com- 
mentary, we shall proceed to prove our points one by one. 
I shall now note down again for the perusal and comparison 
to be made by the scholars the extrqy^ts quoted by Madhava- 
bhatta and Venkata-Madhava which are not identical ver- 
batim : — 

I i ^'TTcrdtirr- 

sfT^rfr zrsrmfrTffir*!: i Pp3:=^ uh qirarftr?? ?rmugr i 1 

f^Pr sr^rrf 'i q'sr irf? srt: ?crTTfV i 

This passage again occumng in the Egarthadipika of 
Venkata-Madhava goes thus (vide JoEm 1936 pp. 116). 

fsffTini ^f^qrd ff?: ?rOTTfi^* ‘ • • 

JT^rfrim 5T uir 'rfcrffi^g H zrt 

ufttrvsrqfq-f 3f?i?|q;T^Rr-Rrcp: j's'i irr?rcf 

1 

Li the ’second passage there are a few corruptions which 
make the whole thing unintelligible yet we can fairly compare 
both ; and we are in a capacity of making a plain statement 
that Sayana’s extract can never be the same as the latter, 
he must be quoting from some othe|!,oom_mentary. Now Dr. 
Eaja has obliged the scholar by Madhavas’ 
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commentaries side by side in his ‘Hadhava-Krta Egvedavya- 
khya, the Adyar edition of 1940 covering the first four Adhyayas 
only ; even the cursory perusal of both the Madhavas ■will reveal 
the fact that Venkata-Madhava, throughout the whole of his 
commentary has tried to epitomise the commentary of Madhava 
(A), sometimes hopelessly passing on silently even without caring 
to give the synonyms of some important words. This may 
suggest us the idea that his above extract also must have been 
the shghtly altered version of Madhavabhatta’s given to us by 
Sayana. This point can only be fully clear in ease we come to 
have the full commentary of Madhava (A). This valuable com- 
mentary of Madhava (A) reveals some other notable facts. His 
commentary being old, it seems that Sayana also to a great 
extent must have borrowed from him as he does from Skanda- 
svami. Venkata-Madhava also is indebted to Skandasvami. 
There are faint reasons to conjecture that Skandasvami also is, 
later than Madhava (A). Many times he seems to have quoted 
passages and meanings from this Madhava. ^To verify these 
statements the scholars are requested to go “over closely the 
hymns 25 and 51 in order to compare the commentaries of all 
these scholiasts. Dr. Raja believes that Devaraja quotes 
passages from Sayana’s and thus he is later than Sayana. He 
has adduced seven passages for this purpose, of which we can 
take up only two for our purpose ; because they occur in the 
first four Adhyayas of the Rgveda of which the commentary 
of Madhava (A) is available. These two are No. 3 and No. 7 
of Dr. Raja’s article. I shall requote those passages along 
with Madhava (A)’s one for the comparison of the critics : — 

Devaraja — i jtsf ar^srisrfirfcr 

i (^o ‘!5r55T>?u^HT 

at' jttn^setaaa I (pp. 180 B. I. Edition under the word Jalasa) 
Sayana — on R.V. 1.43.4. i ait 

AAITAA I ff ASATATpfA EAIaA NAfA I 

Venkata-Madhava — on the same, simply in a word 

AAAJl t 

Now Madhava (A) — ASfTAAAAA l I §AIAiA- 

AAAA 1 5rrw»ffA5|>Af I EA'rfA^sfAA sr^IAA I AfA AT ^AiATA^A I 

ir?A AAfA I 

Here by minute observation we can see that all of them i.e. 
Devaraja, Sayana and Venkata-Madhava are reproducing the 
idea or words to be seen in Madhava (A)’s commentary. Deva- 
raja’s ■words agree more with this Madhava’s than Sayana’s 
statement that ‘aaat f? AAATArf^d aaIaa aaIa’ is nothing but the 
re-producing of ‘^A^ irtA ^ aa%’ of Madhava (A). 
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Now let US take the other available passage i.e. No. 7. 
Though the passage refers to. only one word, the meaning of 
which is likely to be found in almost all the commentaries 
similarly, yet when we shall read ti^e entire bhasya on that 
Rk (R.V. I. 24,7) it will surely reveal to us many more facts 
just to consolidate our present inference i.e. the indebtedness 
of all to Madhava (A). 

Devaraja— on p. 86 under frr-'aifs^ nsrr tfo 

^fcT ffrw: I I 

Here I shall give the rendering on the whole stanza 
belonging to all commentators 

Sayana— on R.V. L 24.7 — wsnt rrsrrsf^ 

wfffTfsr ^ mrafer 1 

aHtar, ?5r; I I % i 

g<3t T^irVfTt ^sfft E^yfrqrfr fsKsfir i f«rr€far sran^r: 5rT’>iT: 3i^?rs?irr- 

^a^rTfaricrr: f^rrfcRrr:" w: 1 h 1 ?ct 1 

^n^sTEKwwT^ %% ‘T’a^rir: 1 

Venkata-Madhava — 3rR% 3f?iT5yttfr spdr# ^srr ^ 

^ JTs# ^5^55 : 1 ^ "k ffl^5mnfeT<s$f^cr 1 E’sE'rfr 

I f?i%rrfiT sr?rrJTrffr 1 

Madhava (A) fsfft u# ^srrrefrftr 1 anriy 1 ^rsrr 

gsiFT gfr^ir?jr 1 "cbs# i 1 ??f^s 

grTOTi^f? I (Rv. I. 48. y) f kr 1 1 

sr^R^: I gsR gRi ^^RlfTfir 1 ?r«ir 3r?Rt?^gt%r|cfi: shr^t: 

mn I wwtrsn^ 1 

I shall ask the critics to mark the whole thing just to find out 
that how closely Sayana follows Madhava (A) and how widely 
Venkata-Madhava differs from him in rendering the words 
3r|s^, %?rR; i It is not his conjecture but Venkata-Madhava 

here agrees or imitates Skandasvami also. I have to point 
out that Sayana and Venkata-Madhava both of them derive 
their help from Skandasvami too as well as from Madhava (A). 
Here I adduce Skandasvami’s commentary for the verification 
by scholars : — 

Skandasvami — on R.V. I. 24.7. (Raja’s edition pp. 71) 
|STR«tt5Rr’T; « € fgr^R>RfRift^r^:i RrRTEfra 

snff I rVrt ^ 1 ‘sreR^fRRVrfw’ ifa 

I srrwR r v^Rim u^srraiq RRirfcr ^:s?r55 : 1 wtR^iftcnssfya 

sTfR I ^RRfsfRt Roi^uw: I gRT RRiRT sr^^f # srrfReirW^ywisa 
sfialRIspR ^fR tRRIR RKRfa I RT: RT?: srfRTR: I fcT; « R 

^ ?r^ RRffr fR%rr: Jrar: ¥R: i sifR i# i (fifiTRrr i rjj; i 

sftwa 3Fcr:snr: 5ER: I Rfr?R 1 strri— rqR?R«T*?R %aR: 1 f % ^?RR; 1 1 sw- 

■ ..'1^ . .mXt li l l SiSXww ■ %. WMWA* 


: I d i h^hh i 
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From this elaborate commentary of Skandasvami we 
see how Venkata-Madhava in or^er, to get his idea in his brief 
Commentary has rendered the above-mentioned three words 
all to him. Thus we see how he owes his interpretation to both 
Skanda and Madhava (A). The word ‘w#’ in Madhava (A) 
commentary may be a clue for the detailed explanation oi 
Skandasvami and while doing so he quotes in two places his 
namanukramani in which the vejy words are traced. The 
scholars say that these quotations from Anukramani’s of Ma- 
dhava are not seen in the other edition of Trivendram. Until 
it is corroborated that these extracts are spurious or otherwise 
we withhold our conclusion that Skandasvami is also indebted 
to our Madhava, though there are other indications in his 
commentary which favour our inference. 

Devaraja in his exegesis on the words of Nighantu refers 
to Madhava at least 90 times ; I am quite satisfied'to find out 
that all these references are to this Madhava (A) only and to 
none else. Because in Dr. Baja’s edition of the first four Adh- 
yayas of the Egveda we are able to trace at least 60 of them, 
though the BE.-passages quoted therein are from the various 
Mandalas. If the commentary of this Madhava be available 
further, We shall surely be able to trace all of them. We 
cannot trace even a few of them in Venkata-Madhava ’s com- 
mentary and many of them are missing in Sayana but none 
of them will be found missing here. Moreover Devaraja while 
referring to the Bhasya of this Madliava, explicitly mentions 
the Namanukramani and Nighantu and Nirvacananukramani, 
belonging to this very Madliava, thus making the explicit 
statement’ about the identity, of the authorship of Madhava 
as regards his Bhasya and the various Anukramanis. Git. 
pp. 263 on w 

swwifr I Vrifor: Im'q'qrfs | These 

three'words in the Ime^ we find in 

his Namanukramani which leaves no doubt as to the identity 
of Bhasyakara to the same on pp. 55, 

I This is found in his Namanukramani. One 
more characteristic which is exclusively his own and which 
the other commentators — all of them — never give in their 
own commentary is the alteration in the meaning of the words 
when the accent of those words is shifted making sTRr^rar as 
Rwft^ra’ or 3p?f}?ra’ and vice versa. Devaraja quotes many 
such words and says that they .are so described by Madhava ; 
and all , of them verbatim are to be fomid in the new com- 
mentary and many more. The knowledge of this aspect of 
accentuation reveals its great importance for the interpretation 
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of the Eg^/eda and establishes the fact that the ancient vedic 
scholars were the thorough masters of the Vedic eXegesis too. 
The profound knowledge of this Madhava must have been 
stored in all his anukramanis which have been, unfortunately 
inavailable to us. Venkata-Madllava’s general expositions of 
various topics in his introductory Karikas at the beginning 
of each Adhyaya may be an attempt to summarise the mine 
of information to be found in his Anukramani works. These 
remarks, will, I think, suffice to convince scholars that the 
revered referred to by Sayana can be none else and 

his commentary 's not mere Vyalffiya as Dr. Eaja has de- 
signated it, but it deserves to be rightly called as ‘Bhasya’ 
and the revered epithet applied to Venkata-Madhava 

must be transferred to this Madhava who is the predecessor 
of all. 

Once it is finally proved that Devaraja invariably quotes 
this Madhava (A) and not Sayana-Madhava whom he never 
quotes, the argument that he is later than Sayana-Madhava 
falls to the ground ; and .all the evidences that are adduced 
by Dr. L. Sarup (in the preface to his Nirukta pp. 25-27) to 
prove his .priority at once becomes cogent. Moreover Deva- 
raja would never remain silent in quoting Sayana too along 
with all others of whom a long list is given by him. As he 
quotes Bhojadeva and Kshirasvami he is decidedly later than 
1100 A.D. If Bharatasvami’s date as pointed out by Dr. L. 
Sarup be authentic, then Devaraja is to be relegated to the 
beginning of the 14th or the end of the 13th century but before 
the advent of Sayana-Madhava. Had he flourished after 
Sayana-Madhava, he would have surely utilised his 
Madhaviyadhatuvrtti for his purpose. 

The way in which Devaraja is quoting Venkata-Madhava 
seems to be very funny. His words are ; — ?r 

'mrrfiT i ^ a«rTfw«r fcru i 

umar?!! vrrwf=ft ?rrun|^u<iJTr;-3!T^irTm5T^uwTr;-?TO- 

^5: i ■••■Now the Bhasya and 

the various anukramanis quoted by him, Devaraja says , 
belong to Venkata-Madhava whereas now we know that they 
do not belong to Venkata-Madhava but to Madhava (A) 
whose bhasya on the Eirst Astaka has been now available to 
us; so we can very well infer that Devaraja has definitely 
mistaken Venkata-Madhava for . Madhava (A), As ; lie ^y« 
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that the Bhasya and the annkramanis he possessed were 
secured hy him from many places and got corrected by the 
help of many lexicons (wfsrf 

— ^which fact goes to enable us to infer that these 
works had become very old by the time of Devaraja 
who could not distinguish the real author from Venkata-Ma- 
dhava ; and further Venkata-Madhava also must have been 
regarded as fairly old by him while quoting him in this way. 
No real work by Venkata-Madhava seems to have been available 
to him. This kind of confusion is not merely due to his personal 
information he had at that time but it seems to have been the 
general tradition as we meet with such a colophon at the end 
of the second Adhyaya in the new commentary. The word 
‘utuRr’ there must. have been either misread for something else 
or it may be the insertion by the scribe who wrote or copied the 
Bhasya. Because we know by the statement of Devaraja that 
he could not get the correct copy of Madhava’s bhasya and 
for the correction of which he had to collate various mss from 
different places and wdth the help of lexicons with great efforts, 
as told before. That was not the case with Skandasvami’s 
commentary which wms with him in a condition quite fair and 
correct. We must remember that Skandasvami did not belong 
to Southern India but to Valabhi in Gujarat and his Bhasya and 
the commentary on Ninikta Devaraja could have quite intact 
and in order, and in case of this Madbava he is regarded to 
have hailed from the same village ‘Gomati’ on the river ‘Oauvery' 
to which Venkata-Madhava also belonged. So we cannot 
account for so much corruption of his Bhasya. Such a corruption 
in prominent works is generally due to such reasons as their anti- 
quity etc. Thus we cannot even accept the suggestion dropped 
by Dr. Sarup in the introduction to his ‘Indices and Appendices’ 
of Nirukta that this Madhava may have been the grand-father 
of Venkata-MMhava who makes mention of him in his colop- 
hons and says that he also was the writer of a commentary 
on some part of the Egveda. Pt. Bhagvad Datta also has 
confounded Venkata-Madhava for this (A) Madhava and the 
references to the Namanakramani and others by Keshavasvami 
in his Nanartbarnavasamksepa and- by Vedacarya in his Sudar- 
^anamimamsa point out to this Madhava and not Venkata- 
Madhava. Venkata-Madhava in his brief commentary does 
not fail to quote passages from various Brahmana texts but 
those all will be found in this Madhava’s also. In the first 
four Adhyayas there is only one passage sufficiently lengthy 
quoted from Satyayana Brahmana (vide pp. 384, Adyar edition 
at the beginning of the 61st hymn) which is not seen in the 
other Madhava’s. Sayana seems not to have been aware of 
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Venkata-Madbava, otherwise be would never fail to quote 
this passage in his (jommentary. This fact cannot lead us to 
the conclusion that Venkata-Madhava -came after Sajana. 
We have already pointed out that Devaraja is deciilodiy earlier 
than Sayaiia and he knows Venkata-Madiiava and by the Avay 
in which he quotes him it seems that he must ha\'e regarded 
him to be fairly old in his time. 

Before I proceed to adduce the interesting passages from 
Devaraja just to enable seliolars to make the coanparative study 
of all the available commentaries on the Egveda and thus to 
decide the validity of my conclusion, I should like to make a 
feAv remarks as to tlie merits of these commentaries with the 
.full readiness of welcojuing any impaiiial criticism against 
it. Let us first take up Venkata-Mudiiava. His commeritary 
is nothing but assignment of appropriate synonymous substi- 
tutes for the words in the stanzas in the order in which they 
occur there. While doing so he has taken pains to quote brassages 
from various Brahmana texts in imitation of Madhava (A) 
generally and sometimes Skandasvami also. We must admit 
that the expatiations made by him in the form of Karikas on 
the various aspects of Vedic words including accentuation 
reveal his ingenuity and sagaciousness and learning too. Other- 
wise his mere commentary would have been a poor attempt, 
insufficient to draw the attentiorr of Vedic scholars. In the 
body of his conimentary his negligence is often detected. To 
quote the instance in the very beginning oir E.V. L 1.7 he 
takes as twm words meaning uraf snu5^ whereas 

Madhava (A) arrd Skandasvami are right in explaining it as a 
vocative, meaning srr's-sRfq-cTT This mistake of Venkata- 
Madhava on the same word and in tire same place was already’ 
pointed out to the scholars • by Oldenberg arrd Macdonoll in 
Sayaiia’s commeritary long before these commentaries came 
to be known to tho scholars. So we have tire least hesitation 
to assort that Venko,ta-]\Iadhava does, not command reverence 
and so he cannot be tho same Madhavabhatta referred to by 
Sayana. 

As regards Sayaiia’s commentary I have already made 
niy- remarks in the introduction to Dya Dviweda’.s Nilimanjari 
that his great oonimeiitiiry is an encyolopoediac work wherein 
the subject-matter of all tire aueillaiy texts of the Vedas 

and his various available commentaries bearing on the 
respective points has been brought together by Ids wonderful 
mastery on the subject and the peculiar grasp of it. This 
rule applies only to those portions" where he has made Ids com- 
mentary elaborate i.e. in the First Astaka and the Second 
33 
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and even the third and not everywhere. His originality has 
been made manifest not in the exposition of appropriate dr 
correct interpretation but in showing his ingenuity to assign 
those meanings with his profound knowledge of Panini and 
Jaimini thus establishing himself as the first-rate scholiast 
of vyakarana and Purva-mhnamsa. Otherwise his commentary 
is nothing but collection or saihgraha of the renderings of the 
previous commentators. 

Skandasvami must have belonged to the sacerdotal or 
Yajnika school and seems to be a staunch follower of Sakapuni, 
He is highly learned in his exegesis and often finds fault with 
the ancient predecessors such as Yaska and Sakalya whom he 
addresses as Padakara. We know from Brhadde^’-ata and 
Yaska’s Nirukta that they also have pointed out the slips of 
their predecessors, e.g. Saunaka, of Yaska and Yaska , of Sakalya. 
■It is very difficult to say whether Skanda followed our Madhava, 
because while explaining word bearing Madhyodatta 

'accent meaning Yajamana he always says that Sakapuni says 
so; Madhava (A) points out to us that the word when it is 
Adyudatta means Aditya ; and when it is Madhyodatta it 
means Yajamana ; had Skandasvami been acquianted with 
Madhava or his Sarvanukramani I think he would quote this 
authority or at least would hint at it. We see in Nirukta that 
Yaska also was unaware of this rule when he explains this word 
on E. V. VI-8.4 in ‘snTR7^^' etc. as airf^cincr 
whereas it fairly means as zTsiurfr there. Skandas- 
vami’s commentary is full of erudition, inspiring and serene. 
His main aim seems to be that he regarded the mantras as 
subordinate to sacrificial performance as we see from the very 
beginning of his commentary which goes as 'Ts=^5r?TVi: 

i?r?5rrftr52giTTr?»i?rT: ?f?r’ i He 

quotes many legends froni the Brahmanas and othbr sources 
and thus he maintains one of the old schools the tradition of 
which has totally disappeared. 

Madhava (A)’s characteristics can now be pointed out 
by quoting the passages given to us by Devaraja who accepts 
him as an implicit authority. His commentary which is now 
available to us on the first four Adhyayas is very brief in ex- 
position yet very learned. He seems to go never astray. We 
can see that his commentary has been a source of inspiration 
to both Sayana and Venkata-Madhava. Let us now proceed 
. to point out this fact by concrete instances. Let us first take 
iMe word I 

Devaraja-pp. 187 on 
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?ir Jiq; aii^srrcr: i 

iTSTRr# rr^j i ‘srrf^?!^ (^.■?:. l-RARA) 

fcft (rt. gr. ■^, ?, i() ?fcr fft^TRl i sr^r Jisfirw: ?fcr 

rrm^R-jEJiir i sriin jnn^r (^fio ro 

?ifl«<r|^'itJT I Here Samasrami quotes inooiTectlj" E. V. 1 . 31 . 8 
wliicli ought to be ‘srrf^^ 5 ^ 35 fr i 

1 ani giving complete commentary for the sake of com- 
parison ; — • 

Madhava (A) onpp. 207 .E.V.L 81 . 3 . iH# i ^rrcffe^r i 
uraft 5 ^f?rtffr?r i Rrsr sr^^ffoThrf'r H^tst i (Here Dr. Eaja adds iii a 
footnote hvhat is found in Nirukta as wt?: t 

5 ^ftFfk (N. 7 . 2 G). But D)’. Eaja was not careful in making these 
remarks which reveals the ignorance or negligence on the jiart 
of Madhava whom we regard as a profound scholar. Madliava is 
quite right in his statement to which I attract the attention*of 
scholars to N. 2.8 where we find Rr?rrs^rT^u — fir 4 f!T%sf?ir?^gTfiT i 
JTSTJTr^iq' i (These words ‘sr^irt^nT 'TE=^T^’''have 

been picked up by Sayana everywhere) i 

srrfkT^W: I (srif^T^^; we find in Venkata-Madhava borrowed by 
him from here). Sayana takes it as imperative only. It is 
Skandasvami who explains the secrecy of the translation by 
the A^edic legend). wr!flfsfir 551 ? i sn htoi irrcfir’ 

I i (E. V.i 7 . l). ai^tgr 

HtsfRftr I ^trfw: T' '* . " 

Venkata-Madhava :—( 5 fRT% jTr'Jft snf^T^r^: 5 ft^iT?;i?'=agziT 

(does not render but passes off in silence will indicate 
whether he was not willing to accept the rendering) RraD:? 5 [r 
c^TursriR I e^fir u^rfci cwr ^rr^r'rErstff sr^i^ni 

Rts^nr t 3 Tjr 3 r 5 =^ i This is pure imitation 

of Madhava and ShandasvmnL I shall not quote here Sayana 
and Skandasvami as they are very lengthy. Only I shall 
mark their difference. Skandasvami begins with the legend 
which goes thus — sTwfirirH: i armAq i sr«r RrcffT^i^r fwirfR- 

JTq-^jjq I srq-qf ^ ^q^Rra^ff ^r^grsr^^wCTfcr'i i (E.VI. 716 ) 

? 5 fTiTT^ (E.V. VI. 16 . 13 ) ^fiTRiTTR I 3 qr 55 nTT 55 't q-m srffq 

TsrriRr i r sr«nf RRfew# srrfqT^qq i sr«r 1 5 rf?| \ | ft 

3 rr?rif)’ qrirt snfq'T^T?: i 55 ^ 55 d? i' i ^^n i ?fcT 

I srr^ i ^^fririrT 5 rtvfTi!TnTfe 5 ff=S' 3 ®rT i ^ srrr^^iT srqFfit 

^ t ! (Here I may draw the attention of the 

scholars towards the silence maintained by Skandasvami 
followed by Verikata Madhava. To me this silence does not 
seem to be natuiai but purposeful. Here Skandasvami finds 
it difficult whether he should render as snf^fint because 
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there behind or qsrJTTJrui as is positively done by 

Madhava. So is the policy adopted by both. 

Sayana has accepted Madhava’s rendering. Hence I attach 
high regard to Mtidhava (A). 

The meaning of sis^Tt: is worth noting. Difficulty lies 
in the Derivation. Madhava (A) j>erha]is might have explained 
these things in his Nirvacananukramani. Skanda and Sayana 
both find difficulty in deriving the word. Skanda proceeds 
quoting the legend as i kwr: 

I .1 i 

3r|Tr srvcrj^iT \ ^ srfiiirrf i sojf ffi f Rr i tia; 

ti^ i i srevffi ^nifRfcf i RSTrcrflRm*? i ?? 5‘ 

^tT?£r fier^JHiRUT^ra; sr^T^q- m i ?r|gf qifffifqArJT r r#: i 

fT'JTfrqTTT'qitT'WTrqWTcfrqr? Rit ^ I 

srif Dvfrt AtiRSTiRf; i srsi^crsr3:r^ gr' i Sayana here follows Skanda. 

He says i i wq fpi^w srw g i 

This is the sum and substance of what Skanda elaborately 
decides. One thing is clear that both Skanda and Sayana are 
the staunch followers of Panini. With Madhava it does not 
seem to be the case which Ireoomes clear when we read 
minutely his Akhyatanukiamani. Sayana is the perfect master 
of Panini’s grammar Avhere as we may find slips in Skanda- 
svami, e.g. in explaining in (B.V. I. 43.13) Skanda says 

5rHg 1 whereas Sayana is correct in pointing out that it is 
not but i perhaps that might be the 

printing mistake. 

But one thing is clear. These scholars wmnt to derive 
Vedie words following Pilnini Dhatupatha wdiereas Madhava’s 
derivations are quite original. We cannot say what tradition he 
is following. He is very definite and unambiguous, wdiich are 
the signs of his great antiquity and revetenee. That is why 
we insist ui)on calling him as Madhavabhatta as done by Sayana 
and his eoiinnentary as Bhasya, as Devaraja has already de- 
signated it. Similarly it may be pointed out that Yaska’s 
reputation in E.V. I. 84.1.5 is not sound as Sayana seems to 
have mended it already. Om. 

We can easily multiply instances. 



UNTEACED QUOTATIONS IN SAYANA’S COMMENTAEY 
■ ■ ON THE EGVEDA. 

By 

C. Tt. EasMkaa’, Poona. 

The Vaidika Sainsodhana Mandala of Poona has been 
iniblisliing a new (edition of the Egveda witli the commentary 
■of Sayanacaryo, in five volumes. Tliree volumes comprising 
Handala.s I to VTII have already been ])iil)lished and the fourth 
volume covormg Mandalas IX and X will shortly go to the 
press. A fifth volume will oom]>riHe the varicms indices. 

Sayoia., in his commentary, quijtes a number of passages 
from the different branches of Sanskrit literature, e.g., Vedie 
literature, Nigluuilu and Nirukta, Grammar, Brhaddevata, 
Sarv’auukrama.nl, Eg\'idhana, etc. Prof. Max Muller, in liis 
well knov,m edition of Sayana’s commentary on the Egveda, 
'Iras f ried to ira.ce tlmse passages to their original sources. He 
could nol', liowever, succeed in tracing all of them. The 
chief reason for tdus seems to be that good editions of Vedic 
and otlier texts wiili indices were perhaps not available to him. 
Then the editors of the Boml^ay edition of tiie Egvedabhasya 
have also ma.de efforts in the same direction and have given 
the- references of certain Vedic passages in addition to those 
given by Max Mtlller. Still there remained to be traced a 
number of Vedic and otl.'er passages quoted directly or indirectly 
in the text of the commentary. It was, tlierefore, quite natural 
that the editors of tlie Poona, edition should try to find out 
the original places of those i)assages and they have been 
succesafrd in tracing at least some of them. 

In eases of passages from Vedic texts, whether or not 
actually mentioned by name, the texts concerned Avere referred 
with tlie aid of (1) Bloomfield’s Vedic Cmcordance, (2) Vi^va- 
bandhu Sastri’s Vaulika Paddnukramalcosa, and (3) Hamsa 
Eaj's Vaidika Kom. Help of Vaidikas who have learned the 
texts (of the Egveda and Yajurveda School) by heart, was 
also obtained. Texts like Sarvdrmkramam, Brhaddevata, 
Bgvidhana, Grammatical texts, Nigliantu and Nirukta, etc. 
were referred foT passages quoted therefrom. 

Still there remain a number of quotations which could 
not be traced so far, for some reason or other. Such quotations 
are given below. Some of them not actually quoted, by 
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words, they are referred by the commentator in his own words. 
The quotations can be divided into several classes : — 

(i) Passages from Vedie texts which are mentioned 
by name, 

(ii) Passages from Vedic texts which are not mentioned 
by name, 

(iii) Passages from works that have not been discovered 
' so far, 

(iv) Passages from Smrtis or similar works, 

(v) Slokas like those in Brhaddevata, BgvidMna and 
Sa dguru-sisya’s Veddrihadipikd, 

(vi) References from unknown sources which are in- 
troduced by srqr^, R5Rraf^:,-^T!, 

etc.^ ■ ^ 

(vii) Miscellaneous. , 

Of all the passages, at least' those in Classes (i) and (ii) 
could be traced with some efforts. It is difficult to say anj’'- 
thing definitely' about those in other classes. In order to do 
full justice to Sayana, the great commentator of the Vedic, 
texts, wdro has rendered' the greatest help in their interpretation, 
it is essential that utmost efforts should be made to trace all 
the remaining quotations in the whole of bis commentary on 
the Bgveda to their original sources. It is with this intention 
that the list of all such passages is being published here. The’ 
list may perhaps not be exhaustive. Scholars especially 
interested in Vedic studies are, therefore, requested to kindly 
note such passages as may not have been mentioned here, while 
going through the published volumes of the Poona edition, and 
to co-operate 'svith the editors in finding out the original places 
of all the quotations and thus enable them to make the edition 
as thorough as possible from this point of view. References 
of quotations in the commentary on Mandalas IX and X that 
may be obtained within time, will be utilised while printing 
ihe text of the fourth volume comprising those Mail d alas. 
Those in the commentary on Mandalas I to VIII will be men- 
tioned in the introduction to the same. 

The classified list of un traced passages now follows : — 
Class (i) ^ 

III. 61. 7 — i 
The name of Saryata is not found in the index of proper 
names in Kausitaki Brahmana at the end (Lindner’s Edition). 

^ Cf. Max Muller, ^gveda, 2nd edition, Vol. XT', Preface, p. cxxxi. 
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IV. 9. 6— % ff ^if'iTr’i'TSEEr i 

VI. 46 . 3 — lit w ^ ftwsf UB^r?r 5 ?r> wt’T^ftwTOqr itf^r 'r^fw 
ijr'SFT WfcT Jf;1'>fr?rf^fiTTTTVIT?fJT I 

Vin. 2. 2— ^rffef srTTOftfr-'^^^uu'irfi^pit jiwurr srir=ESir?r 

crt 5^^ frifir f i 

VIII. 4 . 1 — fuu t ffu i It is to be 

noted that this occurs in Rgveda 1 . 102 . 6 as a passage froni 
Satyayanaka. 


R I 


X. SI. 8 — ^T^Ri 1 ^ auiufr wutfu ^ WTfT'jf 5^R|fef5cir fsrw 

I 

X. 52. 2— ‘qT # utTT Trsrr’ ^f^qr^pF^r ?r^?r’ ?fu ff 


X. 101 . 3 — ‘UR r«tt: uRRwrr sr^’ i 


Class (ii ) : — • 

11. 3. 10— ‘aifRf ^Rt rFbUT’ ifu ! 

VI. 65. 6— uur =u wrfr'rf-'urwl' u UTgruuu’ ffu i 

VII. 10. 5— urn 'u sTir%-'ir?UT^>suutTfUT%uRjnRT f% 1 

VIII. 17. 5— ?r«rr u ^qt-'sfwr f# 'J’jri wrr r urIu r’ i 
M ax Muller has in place ot urwR i Bombay edition says 
R|5rR®ii% I 

IX. 1. 2 ; 75. 3 ; 97. 1— ‘ff^RRlfw-dufRlfu’ l 

IX. '5. 2 — ^cTUi R RU^-‘3i:p;Rfs^ut rtu% uu: uIrI rr^’ ?fu I 

IX. 29. 2— ‘Rif t sRlfuRcUlU:’ WfR I 

X. 5. 1 -‘uuf t URRUT RRfR’ I 

X, 56. 1— ‘^Rt RfuR Ue?p;iT:’ 1% ff rIu: 1 

X. 56. 6— ‘3R irrcRcTRUcURT’ ifu ur^rR# i 

X. 61. 10— ‘SRfRRTfk URTRlcirif:’ ?fcr ff RRU ‘U URURRU 

^fcRR' ffU I 

X. 85. 5— ‘R5F% RTtfirUT ir%’ R^! I 

X. 85. 5 — ‘RRiftqr ruruu:' rcT: i 

K> .. ■ . S3 ■ ■ , ■ " 

X. 88. 16— RUT R ffRUTRW-‘UR U?RSfJRTRifff| fUT^ulsu 

RRRf#’ ffU I 

X. 115. 8— ‘srw RT RRIR’ RRRR I 

Glass (hi) .• — 

1. 102, 6— RUT R RrsRTiR^-‘fuu ffu t R^uiRR^’ I Tlus again 
comes as a passage from Vajasaneyaka in IW. VIII. 4. 1, • 

VIII. 91 ; X. 88. 6 etc. Passages from Satyayana 
Brahmana. 
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V. 40. 8 — 5F^wf^r?mT fJTPtTTf ?fRTfJTIcrr-'iR'^i|5=?T5T; 

^r?rf?=^rr«=6^ ^rrST^nf g[Bmi'ER?[ ?fr t?ctJTtfwx^^q[ 
ffcffzf m RT Ifinfaf I 

Gltiss (iv ) : — 

III. 84. 1— ^SR =R P>Tf?r:-‘=^^ifl% ?r^f5[?S:’ I 

HI. 56. 4 — ‘RRff??# pfwft Rt Rt RTR: =5rRs; i 

=#^r?r: !Fr t^;’ i 

V. 61. 8 — ‘-s!^ ^fRPR Rm' i 

VII. 33. 1 — ?f§r'WT RfRcsiRnr’ i 

VII. 82. 2— pjRt ?!5Tr’ i 

Max Muller has aft^: i 

X. 85. 2— -'Rw fr^ RfffflRlRt fq-^^ qf^r;’ i 

« X. 107. 1 — ‘^qi% RRtft??:’ ?f?r i 

Bojnba%^ edition luis cT^rr f ??: iu place of i 

of. III.' 34.1. 

Class (v ) : — 

I. 88. 1 — R«ir =qT|;-‘Rqf irsTB?«rT?r irft qR?=q traq: i 

qin5=q Jp5?r ffer ii 

■■■■■-. B. <> ■ . . 

II. 12 Intro.— RR fq'^RTWfst R?rRqjq5i?TfrR: i 

Tills seems to be a quotation even though it forms pail- 
of a statement in prose. See Niti'maujari ji. 186 (Benares 
edition). 

II. 28 Intro.— fq%5pr3f5T^‘ ^ riw >mmq i 

^DT?ifT?rq;pqEfT!TT5rff ii 

; W. 27. 1— -srqu 

RifrialiTu fu;w: ' 

^qR: ?rq; q uMr’ ii 

IV. 24. 9— srw ^i^Rs %f=qcr qwfqrn qs'q^R i 

3Rq q: 'Tftn^rfR ur rru WRtrr i 
R ^qrt rrt ii ? ii 

f hr f qq g;Ti!ru i 

R jrur itirt r irii 

u RR !RT fq^RjcrqR jTr i 
q-qrauq^q RirTRlq iRii 

. 3R fqq5q q%fq Rqq?%ff ql qtq | 

" , 3Tq 5 hwq: IIVII 

• ; • . IR# trtRisqrrf!: 5RT itr i 

cfRRRl W qJR; i%RiR Itqii 


Ill] 
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■ griT^ Nir^rr r 

ff^fT ^ firfBriTf^ 1)^11 

sTciT^ 1=^ ^spT«ff NJmr ^pTc^iTB ffir i 

See Nitiinanjari p. 168 

VI. 47 . 20 — 3T^^5iB- 

■ 'srui# f;T#% Tint Npr i 

I?? II ffcT I 

This passage has been quoted by Dyadviveda in his Niti- 
manjari (p. 213)^ 

VI. 9. 2~tT?r^ ^•5rnTr5(f:p?5^d' — 

TuranfffwJT: ff«r?r: i 
^^iwrrf’ir ii 

wra?^'S^: I 

'TU qr: f?«Rr: g;#: fqiiTh?r: qrfsf^t nw;' ii ?ffr i 

VI. 20. 5 — cr«rr =qlqrf- 

'f ?r®it %wtg;; fciwrciifr; i 
?rrTfsr qf^qfirc^uRT i 

f RIW TOT 9f OT I 

VII. 104. 12—31^ %r^3nf:~ 

‘|cOT J^T^Tcf p BfTcJOT: I 

wfess TT«T?hsf?r otHto TOTur^^rar: ii 

STf TTOTfrsW^iU I 

OTfrcITT B: II 

IX. 13 Intro. — qwTnOTT>ir; ifhrt f^JT: OT^ifTTf# i 

OTET^Rr ii 

X. 62. 7— 5r>rqT; — 

qSfiffsfBT^ITgBai zrffqffTWR g I 
cTfjnqTJT ^ OTffw ^ II 

Bombay edition has OTiff^T in place of qrwfw t 
X. 62. 8 Intro. — 5r>Ri:- 

'HRRot ^ JT^ OTfRR Hp'5 I 
crpcf spcratw JT ^ sTROTfqfcr’ ii 

X. 85. 22 — ur#: q^rRiiif^^Rcr; i 
^OTftr ^ qiRm’ ?Rt ff itr: i 

Class (vi ) : — 

I. 64. 8 etc. — — 

I. 88. 1 — qlTifwOT^Rrq’s# JTrdOTfq^2iqT?ir'Trq’Jrr?iTOT i^sFifTR^i- 

^TOTWRU iRcft srfir ^ f fa- I 

II. 12 Intro. — 3n=t rrot wjN%, OTit ^ q;sRf% i 

See Nitimanjari p. 136 
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V. 52. 17— WITH srfeq' ^^arwi 2^#^ 

sir^TTirci % i^>73:=^rRn^?TpiTr amwfi-fgr 3tM<| • 

VI. 9. 2— 3rr?irf^:— 

VI. 42. 2— 3F?r3rr| 

VII. 57. 3— 

VII. 87. 4— STTf 

VIII. 33. 6 — srw: «nRqf?irfwRr w?% i 

VIII. 83. 17— w^TT !i: 5*tT?r^ ?r 

%6irT%«r^ ^FT ?fgf 1 

VIII. 96. 14— %f^f?®nfiT *rw ?f?r isf^cr i 

Bombay edition says ^rraRT^ I 

Class (vii ) : — 

V. 41.7 — ffw: srrTtiT^Trf ?m|qr5rrfw: i 

This seems to be a quotation. 

VI. 1. 13 — apr i 

See Sanskrit notes in the Poona edition of Egveda 
Vol. III. 


SANSKRIT SECTON 

THE PAEIJlTA AND THE MADANA-PlEIJATA 

By 

Mahamahopadhyaya P. V. Rank, Bombay 

In the History of Dharmasastra (Vol. I, p. 309) the Pdri- 
jdta, often quoted by the Kalpataru and the Batnakaras of 
Candesvara, was assigned to a period between 1000 and 1125 
A.D. and it was pointed out that the Pdrijdta quoted by the 
Kalpataru was altogether a different Work from the Modana- 
pdrijdta. The Madanapdrijuta was assigned to a period between 
1860 and 1390 a.d. in the Hist-ory of Dharmasastra, vol. I, 
p. 389. In a recent case before the Patna High Oourt^ a 
passage of the Madana-pdrijdta assumed importance and inci- 
dentally the date of the Madanorpdrijdta came in for discussion. 
Mr. Justice Dhavle, himself a Sanskrit scholar, after quoting 
the views of Ghose, Sarvadhikari and myself about the date 
of the Madana-pdrijdta ultimately left the question of date un-. 
decided (p. 579) but remarked; ‘we have had lawyers on both 
sides in this case who are familiar with Sanskrit and none of 
them, though invited to do so, has referred us to any quotation 
in the Batndhara or the Ghintdmani from ihe Pdrijdta, which 
is not to be found in the Madana-pdrijdta.’ Among the lawyers 
engaged in the case was the eminent Sanskrit scholar and 
antiquarian, the late Mr. K. P. Jayaswal. It becomes ne- 
cessary to examine this question very carefully in view of the 
failure of eminent scholars and lawyers to shed light on it by 
setting forth some passages or opinions attributed to the Pdri- 
jdta in early works like the Batnakaras ot Gande^vara and to 
search for them in the Madana-pdrijdta and to show from this 
investigation that the Pdrijdta quoted by the Kalpataru and 
Candesvara is different from the Madana-pdrijdta. A detailed 
or extensive examination of all passages cited from the Pdri- 
jdta (which are several hundred in number) cannot be attempted 
here within the space allowed, nor is it necessary to do so. The 
passages may be divided into three classes : (1) Those in 
which certain views are attributed to the Pdrijdta which are 
not found in the Madana-pdrijdta; (2) those in which the 
Madana-pdrijdta holds views or gives explanations which are 
opposed to or different from the views or explanations attribu- 
ted to the Pdrijdta ; (3) those in which certain views or texts 
are stated to have been not mentioned in the Pdrijdta which 
are yet found in the Madana-pdrijdta. 

» Vide Kamla Prasad os. MurU Manohar, 13 Patna 550 at p. 678-580. 
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In this paper V. R., Kf- R- and Gr. R. respectively stand 
for the Vimdaratndkara, the Krtyaratndkara and Gfhastha- 
ratnnkara.; M. P. stands ior Madana-pdrijdta. 

I. Passages in ■which certain remarks are attributed 
to the Pfifijclta which are not found in the Madana-parijata : 

{a) The V- R- quotes (on p. 465) a sutra of Sahkhali- 
khita ‘sa yadyekaputrah sydd dvau bMgdvdt~ 
manah kurydf and notes (on p. 466) that the 
Pdrijdta explained 'ekaputra' as 'jyesdiaputm’ 
But this explanation is not found in the M.P. 

(/)) The V. R. on p. 476 refers to Manu IX. 125 (that 
among sons born to a ■man from wives of the same 
caste there is no seniority due to the seniority of 
wives in accordance with the dates of marriage, 
but there is seniority among sons according to the 
date of birth) and states that Laksmidhara holds 
that the special share given on partition to the 
eldest son is to he given to that son, who though 
younger in age (than other sons) is the son of the 
eldest among wives and that the Pdrijdta also 
accepted the same view.' There is nothing in 
the M. P. corresponding to this. 

(c) The F. R. (p. 505) quotes several verses of Katya- 
yana on property impartible by its very nature, 
one of which is ‘pastures, ways and clothes on 
the body, pmyojya and the materials used by 
craftsmen (such as cotton) are not divisible accord- 
ing to Brhaspati’ and then states that according 
to Halayudha '‘pmyojya' means ‘money lent as 
a debt’, while ‘prayojya' means ‘a book and the 
like’ according to the Pdrijdta.^ In M. P. (on 
p. 685) the first quarter about , a debt consigned 
to a document is quoted, but nothing is said by 
wa 3 ^ of explaining pmyojya. 

(d) The V. B. (p. 689) quotes Manu IX. 190 (the 
widow of a sonless deceased person should secure 
a son through a Sagotra and should hand over 

' i TTfr- 

ii xo p. 477 

* ^ qwfirfwM I j * * ^ 

I srwW sriffirri >nf!:5rTcr; i fgo xo 

p, 505. 
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to that son whatever wealth may have been that 
of the deceased) and adds the view of the Parijdta^ 
that the widow should not herself take the wealth. 
The M. P. does not say anything about Manu 
IX. 190. 

(e) The Gr. R. (p. 147) says that certain texts of 
Devala (on Sauca) were explained by the Pdrijdta’^ 
as applicable only to women, Sudras and persons 
whose Upanayana had not yet been performed. 
In the M. P. (pp. 44-60) there is a section on ^mca 
in which, though many of the verses on ^auca 
quoted from the Smrtis in Gr. R. are also cited, 
this explanation about the passages of Devala is 
not found. 

(/) On Snd,na the Gr. R. (p. 195) quotes Yaj. 1. 159 
that one should not, bathe in the reservoir of an- 
other without taking out five lumps of clay (or 
vessels of water) and observes that this apphes 
only when the reservoir has been dedicated to the 
public and that this is the view of the Praka^akara, 
of the Pdrijdta^ and of Sridatta. In the M. P. 
(]). 243) Yaj. 1. 159 is quoted but there is no such 
explanation of that verse as is ascribed to the 
Pdfijdta. . 

(g) The Gr. R. (p. 205) quotes a verse which reads 
'srotaso vai narah sndtvd sarmpdpaih pramueyate' 
and remarks that the Pdrijdta reads ‘‘srotasi’ for 
‘.srotasak’ in that verse. That verse and the 
reading’ noted is not found in the M. P. 

(/i) The Gr. B. (p. 249) quotes a verse of Vasistha on 
Japa (26. 13) and then sets out the explanation 
of the Pdrijdto that one who has mastered the 
whole Veda should repeat texts from his Veda, 
one who has learnt only a portion of the Veda 
of his school should mutter the Purusasukta and 

‘ i ii ^rcRq- 

5nd q?rT?r i fq® p. 589. 

m I qqqdqqq qr i p. 147 

“ 3i^q qrrqqiq.qfqfeqfqqf^rq, srqfqfsst qbrfqw: i 'R^'tqfqqr^f 
arW qmr5%rq qqq^Rnqrqq; i qq%q qifcqit «fiqqrff% q i 

p. 195 
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the like, and one who knows only the Gayatri 
should repeat verses from some Purana.^ This 
is wanting in the Japa section of the M. P. 

II. Passages where the explanation of the Pdrijdta differs 
from that of the M. P. 

(а) After quoting Nar., (Dayabhaga, verse 7) that the 
husband of the girl is the father of the Kanina, 
Bahodha and Gudhaja sons and declaring them 
to be entitled to a share in his wealth, the V. R- 
(p. 565) mentions the explanation of the Pdrijdta 
that if the girl’s father (i.e. maternal grand-father 
of the Kanina and Bahodha) be sonless, then the 
Kanina and Bahodha become his (i.e., maternal 
grand-father’s) sons, but if the maternal grand- 
father has a son, then the Kanina and Bahodha 
belong to the husband of their mother and that 
if both the maternal grand-father and the husband 
are sonless, then they become the sons of both. 
The M. P. (p. 662) on the other hand says that 
the Kanina becomes the son of the husband when 
the girl is married, but if she is not, then the Kanina 
belongs to the maternal grand-father.® 

(б) In the VyavlidfapmMsa of Mitrami^ra (p. 524) 
it is stated that the view of several digests such 
as the Smftica'ndrikd^ the Madcmraina, Kalpataru, 
Batnakara (of Candesvara), and the Pdrijdta was 
that tlie mother succeeded as an heir after the 
father. But the M. P. (p. 672) on the other hand 
holds the view that the mother succeeds as heir 
before the father.** 

(c) The Gr. R. (p. 140) after quoting Manu IV. 46-47 
forbidding the answering of the calls of nature 

rqRJnir: i 

SJTtPTUT mf^UI^TSTlfiRr I 

’ll® P- 249 

® UT-?:?: I JRR 3rT# i fiui r 

1 Tnfqru: I arwii^I irfq urartrftuqT Ult- 

I u5^%cRT I 'rift'srra: i fq® to p. 566 

?r5r ^fTf?r fqqif|UT i ii?® qro 

p. 962 wlf: refers to IX* 172 

f'TfTWlt KT^; I sqo ^o p, 524., a«lK UIUT 

Prat ii ksto cuo p. 672 
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oil parmtci and 'parmta-tmdaUa sayri tliaf, ac- 
cording to tlie Pdrijdta both parvata and ity to]) 
are mentioned for i.be purpose of conveying fJiat 
where it is impossible to avoid answering siicJi 
calls of nature on a mountain, at least the to]i 
of the mountain should be avoided. On the other 
hand the M. P. (]>. 43) does not lii'st read ‘parmta- 
mastaha’ (but ‘na hlmmnani, na gdmaye’) in Manu 
IV. 47 ; then notices the reading ‘parvata-mastalm’ 
and remarks that par'vata,-mast(tka is employed to 
indicate that more blame attaches to answering 
calls of nature on a mountain summit than on a 
mountain,^ 

(d) After quoting Dak§a II. 9 that the morning bath 
is commended because it yields seen and unseen 
rewards the Gr. R. 180 cites the explanation of 
seen and unseen rewards from the Pdrijdta which 
do not agree with the explanation given by the 
M. P. (p. 62) of the same.® 

(e) The Suddhitattva (ed. by Jivananda, 1895, page 
398) says that Sapindya of brothers and the like 
based on the offering of Pin das in Sraddha was 
propounded by the Matsya-purdna and by Bau- 
dhayana and was so explained by the Kdvmdhenu, 
Hdralatd, Kalpataru, PdrijdtaMra and others. But 
the M. P. (pp. 129-131) explains at great length 
that Sapindya, is based on connection or continuance 
of particles of the‘ same body, that this thdory 
is simple and easy of application, while the theory 
of Sapindya based upon the offering of Pindas is 
vitiated by cmnbrousness {Kalpand-gaurava).‘‘ 

^ TTbc^ncr: i 

p. 140., ^ 

?ftc# I 1 t# ^WTsrr^srfcPTT^TSTfqc^^aT i. 

qTo p. 63 

® 5rrff:^rff sr^rtrPrr ff ?ra; ’i 

qrrncsrra-: i xo p. 180°, f'sj i srfsa f?T?2Tctq- TFr- 

OT": I qro p. 62 

“ ^<DTr5r R'rf'pj?# 

^Ts#T^r?rTq; 5#- 

n i siwr^qr PTfurrMr gdifqr 1 

~ ' I JKo qto pi 130 
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III. An interesting passage in whicli a text is stated not 
to have been mentioned in the Pdrijdta which as a matter of 
fact is found in the M. P. is as follows : 

The V. R. (p. 499) states that in a certain samhitd-A verse 
ascribed to Haxita is quoted (viz., that when one member of a 
joint family recovers by his own labour land that once belonged 
to the family but was lost to it, the other members get a share 
therein after giving one-fourth to the acquirer) but that this 
is improper, since that verse is not contained in the Smrti- 
maMrnava, the Kdmadhenu, the Kalpataru, the Pdryata and 
other works. The Ddyatattva after quoting the words of the 
F. R. argues that V. R. is not correct since the same verse 
(ascribed to Sahkha) is found in the Ddyahhdga, the Mitdkmrd 
and other works. That verse is quoted in the M- P- (p. 684) 
as from Sahkha and is also explained.^ 

In the Ertyaratndhara the views of the Pdrijdta are 
quoted several times on matters which are not dealt with in 
the M. P. at ail ; e.g., Kr. R. p. 31 (that even Pancaratra and 
Pa^upata Sastras are authoratative when they do not con- 
tradict the Veda), p. 54 (about general rules on Vrata),p. 59 
(about the Devata of a Mantra when it is not expressly stated), 
p. 61 (explanation of a passage from the Brahmapurdm about 
a samidh of A^vattha), p. 66 (about the requirements of proper 
Jiusas), p. 92 (about Homadravya). 

The above discussion will, it is hoped, convince scholars 
that the Pdrijdta is entirely different from the Madanapdrijdta. 
It is further to be noted that the chronological position of 
the two referred to above makes their identity impossible. 


1 ?f%rnrr 5 jft 1 

I p- 499., 5 1 g;#- 

fpsET — 1 1 

1 qpRTfq, p. 177 


THE BHIGAVBTTI AND ITS AUTHOE. - 
By 

Prof. S. P. Bhattaoharya, 

Presidency College, Calcutta, 

The investigations covering over a century by Western 
scholars like Goldstiicker, Bohtlingk, Kielhorn, ' Aufrecht and 
Eggeling have lighted many a dark spot in tlie history of the 
evolution of grammatical literature of ancient and mediaeval 
India and the imi.inng labours of indigenous scholars trained 
in traditional niotdiods have residted in editions of ‘several 
classical works in the field and have arousf'd the curiosity and 
research activities of devoted workers. But it would be idle 
to contend that our teaching and research have ceased to be 
compartmental and selective, as it had been some centuries 
ago, ^ when tire Pradlpa of Kaiyata and the PadamaTijarl of 
Haradatta were regarded as having a determining factor and 
the last say in the field of Panini’s Adddhydyl and Patanjali’s 
MaMbMsya, with this disparaging difference that* while in those 
days the contributions of great masters that were becoming 
more and more unfamiliar were recorded and discussed, we 
seem to be oblivious and callous about them. How could we 
otherwise explain the total and absolute ignoring of epoch- 
making works in the ambitious manuals of histories of Sanskrit 
literature,® based on monographs® by experts, the enterprising 
but all the while advertising Descriptive Catalogues of manus- 
cripts* and the hopelessly inadequate bibliography® of au- 
thorities cited in some of the very recent editions of grammatical 

^ As for example in the Furusakara by Lilasuka (18th century a.b.) 
(Trivandum Sanskrit Sorioss No. 1) in the Paribhdsdvrtti of Siradeva and in the 
later manuals by Bhattoji Diksita. . 

^ As in Kietli's Sanskrit Literature (1927), p. 480. 

^ Belvalkar’s Systems of Sanskrit Grammar is an instance in point. 

^ Vide the Triennial Gatalogms of Sanskrit M muscripts (published from 
Madras) and the Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS^ in the collection of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal (vol. VI) dealing with Grammar. H. P. Sastri 
in his introduction (p. xxxvi) names the Bhdgavfiti and has no remarks to offer. 

^ A curious instance is afforded by the list in the Kashi Sanskrit Series 
edition (1987) (No. 103) of the Mddhavlya DhdtuvHti which doos not include 
the BMgavrtti, which has been quoted several times in the work but which 
includes in another appendix editors of present times, and describes therein 
the Dufghaiavrtti of Saranade^^a (published, long ago in the Trivandrum Sans* 
teit Series) as a Paribhofum-tiL ' 

85 ■ ■ ' 
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works prepared according to so-called modern metliods ‘? The 
Bhagmrtti'^ has suffered severely® from such a. calamity and 
in spite of the laudable activities of the Varendra Eeseareh 
Society, Bajshahi, culminating in the bringing to light of the 
Kdsikavivarana-panjikd of Jinendrabuddhi, the Bhdsdvpti of 
Purusottama® and the Dhdtupradlpa of Maitreya-Eaksita by 
the late Prof. Srisa Candra Chakravartin, has not secured 
the prominence it so richly deserves, nor even merited a men- 
tion* amongst the world of scholars. That the work was 
widely known and highly appreciated is evident from the abun- 
dant citations and references not merely in the Bhcisdvrtti 
but amongst others, also in the Durghatavriti^ , the Pada- 
tnanjari’, the Paribhasdvrtti of Siradeva®, the Kdtantraparisisia 
of ^ripatidatta, the PanjihP of Trilocanadasa, the Sutras^° of 

^ It is a pity that ao MSS. of this work has as yet been discovered. This 
is also true of the Aminyasa, which may lielp to determine many knotty points 
in relation to this topic, (vide f. n. 4, p. 14). 

® In spite of its being recognised as a great work in traditional literature 
like those of Kaiyata and Haradatta : vide MadhmnyadhatumUi under 
yfer (^if?) and the last paragraph of this paper. 

® This work (pub. 1917) should have brought into prominence the use- 
fulness of the Bhagavrtti as no other work could have so done. 

* D. C. Bhattaoharya' in his Paninean, SivAies in Bengal (Sir A. Mukherji 
Silver Jubilee Commemoration Vols. Orientalia vol. I) is the only scholar to 
note this work and dilate on its importance. ; 

'"The avowed object of its author Purusottama is clear from its closing 

• v’k'' ■ 

jut ii 

(p. 573, V. B. S. edn.). The actual citations in the Bhdsdmtti by name from the 
BMga , are about three dozen in number. From citations in other works 
like the Durghaiavrtti, and the KatSntrafarisigta, these in reality would come 
up at least tan times that number. 

® The number of citatioiM in the B.V. is no less than twenty-five iucludiiig 
the one in p. 3 where should read Tho misprints in the 

D.F., [which are many (e.g. q’l'^rwufl^ fVwtS# arfcTtsTUT in p. 35 should bo 
'TrtW’JT f arcftsfV'WtST Srf^WUT, inp. 14 should be 

in p. 116 should ho and more of general information regarding 

the subject, which was not available to the learned editor then, have rendered 
a new edition of the work (now out of market) imperative. 

^ Under 1.3.67. (p. 351) II. 1.16; V. 8.12 ; VI. bO. The two works seem 
to have much in common, e.g. as under 1.1.11. (p. 63), 1.8.62 (p. 244). 

• e.g. pp. 10, 12, 79, 109. (Benares edn.) 

® Trilocana (circa 1200) by-the-by regards the 

Vrtti and the Tika by Durgasimha to be of the same standing, 
e-g. TrTJTfffr: i 
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Kramadisvara, the Vrttis of Jumaranandin and Goyicandra,*' 
The Swpadma-mdkafanda^ of Visnn Mi^ra and the Bhdsd-vrttyar- 
thavivrti 0 / Si'stidhara, as well as in the Purusakdra,^ the Mddh- 
inyadhdtumtiP and the Siddhantakaumudi^ (and the Praudama- 
normnci thereon) and very likely also in the Prafenya/cawmtdi: of 
Eainacandra. The texts of the latter category seem to know the 
work indirectly. From the citations and references in the works 
of the former list, all of which are widely prevalent and read in 
Bengal, it would not he hazarduous to assume that the Bhdga- 
■vrtti itself had a wide circulation in East India and might have 
its inception there. Because of certain reasons to be noted 
hereafter, it could not claim to have undivided allegiance as 
the representative of Paninean grammar from scholars outside 
E. India and particularly from the writers that heralded the 
Marhatta revival. Even in Bengal from about the close of 
the 14th century (1400 A.D.) it ceased to have the dominating 
influence it exercised in the preceding centuries with some, 
because of its strict rigidity and with others, because of their 
aversion to the Paninean system, as is clear from the obser- 
vations of Eayamukuta® and Sripatidatta’ so much so that 
Panini’s system becaiue synonymous with the Kaiikdvrtti* 
of Jayaditya and Vamana and the BJidgavrUi was ousted 
out of existence altogether.® 

^ Tiio views of the Kaumara schooi are noted in the Durghatavrtti and 
the ST. of Sarvananda, Maitreya in his Dlidtupradlp/i {closing yeme) does not 
refer to them. H. F. Sastri’s dating {Des.Cat, Yoi, VI) is therefore hardly 
tenable; that of Keith may be accepted {Sanshrit Literature, p. 432) as probable. 

^ No less than twenty citations and references to the B. V. are found 
in this work (a complete Mb. of which is with the writer of this paper), 

^ Pp. 16, 89, 94, 110. 

* e.g. under 

® e.g. ill the in connection with 3TT-f|!|; in connection 

with//^ I 

« Under qtfT — nIh fT^nn’r- 
qrfrrHJT I 

’’ In connection with | I . . 

— (with a bit of irony) ffpnfHH: 1 

^ In the works of all post-Kaiyata writers Vrtti stands for the KaSihd. 
With late non-Paninean Bengali writers the views of the Kasikd are the standard 
view of Panini: (Kaviraja on 

IL 2. 76. 12). 

® The Vaiydkaranasarvasva composed in 1809 at the request of Colebrooke 
in Calcutta, purporting to he a gloss on Pl^ini does not know the BMgavrtti 
(S, 0. Chakravarti. in Introduction to the Nyd$a, pp, 1748). 
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The citations and references prove it beyond doubt that, 
as may be inferred from its title, the BJidgavrtti is a running 
Vrtti on the Adddhyayi of Panini, divided into two parts^, 
the Chandohhdga and the BMsdbhaga, as we find in the Sid- 
dhantakaumiidl^, with this difference that wdiile in the latter 
work, the arrangement as in tne later authorities on non-Paninean 
systems as to topic-division is followed, the former follows 
the Astddhydyi arrangement in toto. This is clear from its 
alternative® title the Astakavrtti^, which incidentally points 
to the fact that its author, though he had before him recasts 
and adjustments of the Paninean system (as in the Kaldpa 
as explained by Durgasiniha), which did away wjth the Vedic 
portion, chose to continue the whole of Paninean structure. 
There is no denying the fact that whatever might have been 
the effects of such a method on Vedio studies in the land of 
its inception, a method which made a virtue of necessity, the 
•Vedic portion of the work became atrophied} as is evidenced 
from lack of references to it in later literature on the subject. 
It might have been, — and this alone can lend significance to its 
title — a pioneer work in this direction, unlike earlier works 
like, the Mdt}ianvHti‘ and the KdsiMvrlti, which indicate- 
their places of origin, the Satwrtii,'^ or the Kehvavrtti^ 
wliich points to its author, and their commentaries and con- 
tinuations (as in the Nydsaoi Jinendrabuddhi). The Bhasd-ortti 
of Purusottama which dealt only with the non-Vedio portions 
and the Mitdhsard'oi Annambhatta,® which is the shortest 

i cf. in 

(in connection with Panini III. 2.107). In 
Bhdsdortti (pp. 4, 6, 200....) wo road : ^ I • ' : 7=^^^ 

I (and the not© thereon). 

%f?r {BMsfmtti, under 1.1.19 — p. 5 V.R.S. adn.). 

® The Blu'ig. V. as in the S.K. notes the uUs or Varttikaa and sometimes 
the units of the Ganas as well. Vide f.n. 1 (p. 9), 8 (p. 18), 1 (p. 14), 

® S.C. Chakravartin’s conjecture of Its Sing’s being a reference to 

the BMr/anpti is an idle surmise. 

* referred to by ‘n ii‘ connection 

with Panini 1.4.69 (vide pp. 63 and 568 of the Bhdsavrtti V.R.S. edn.). 

® Under Kddika 4.3.101 and BJidsdvrtti 1.2.57. ■ 

* A commentary on the Unddi-iutra. In Ujjvaladatta’s Unddiwtti 

(chap. III.16) we read. Rcfrfwl ^ l" 

In Bhm^vrUi (VHI.4.20), Tanfmpradlpa 1.26, L4.55. 

® This work which aimed apparently at adjusting the views of the Sutra 
(the Kdsihmtti) with those of the hhdsya refers to the Bhdgavrtti in the passage 
(pp. 138-39^ Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, Benares, No. 33 :) 

(printed as 
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vrlti known as yet, are also significant names. The former 
in E. Indian nomenclature is also styled the Laghuvrtti,^ as 
distinguished from its source of inspiration the Bhdgavrtii, which 
is bigger, more ambitious, more intensive and more elaborate. 
The EMsfarrifi is frequently distinguished from the Ekavftti 
or the Kdiikd^. Owing to their inception primarily to the 
exigencies of the 'moment, such works could not but become 
practical manuals dealing with grammar from the standpoint 
of literary evolution and devoted little space to clumsy 
details® (like the derivation of farfetched forms) or abstruse 
doctrinisation {tarka-garjana-prakriyd). As a practical manual 
in the Paninean system, it vies with the Mitdksard and the 
Bhdsdvrtti, which latter furnishes the golden mean and has 
very many claims of being recognised as the model work for 
beginners and students of Sanskrit literature in general as well. 

Though the method of approach here is eminently practical, 
it is very strict in its assessment of the purity or otherwise of 
current and older literature. The well-known grammarian- 
philosopher Bhartrhari and Durgasimha, the celebrated author 
of the Vrtti (and the Tikd* thereon) on the sutras of the Kalapa 
^ 1 1 ia the opening verse of ih& BhdsaviUi, 

■ Under tliis title the ■work is often referred to by writers of the Kalapa (e.g. Su- 
seiiacarya Kaviraja, Trilocanadasa etc.). 

® Srstidliara Cakravartin in liis commentary on the Bhdsdvitti under 
1.1.16 1 ^rf%f;urf 

sm=¥r^Tcr ; wri ?rr f| i 

® ef. the adage : tfl I mfifTW cTUf ’U# 

tfiTf: II i — n ff 

ll (Vide V.R.sT' edn. of the Bliasavriti p. 518 f.n. 41). 
The as a class are not admitted in non-Vedic Sanskrit by the 

"O .. 

author of tho BlidgamUi. 

^ Belvalkar has ’challenged the identity of the Tikakara with the Vrtti- 
kara. The evidences adduced are those of difference of faith and the description 
in the Tikd : as orf^ are easily refuted. The namashdra verses ; 

i sr^^rrf^ ii and 

gr n ttie Vrtu 

and Tijca respectively make little difference and may point to the author 
being a Buddhist as is generally supposed. The MS. evidence hardly proves 
the second point — the epithet is not found in all MSS., Two 

MSS of the Dacca University Collection, 'one of tho Asiatic Society of Bengal 
and one of a private collection, do not contain word. It crept 
subsequently because of the scribes inadvertence. The colophon evidence 

(ffff ) 

cases and the reference in the Durghdtavrtti and the Tikdsarvasva [both of 
the 12th century) where is ascribed to (T.S.S. Part III, 

pp. 803, 304) and the versos quoted a,re exactly found in the present Tlka, 
giving supplementary information based on the system of Panini, on which 
Durga's scholarship was unassailable}, are sufSoient to establish this. 
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system, serve as its two models; the laxity of treatment and the 
flexibility of in’incijiles of Jayaditya and Vaniana.' who were 
influenced by the rather lenient Candragomin, come -in occa- 
sionally for caustic comment. Indeed the indebtedness of the 
Bhdgavrtti to the masters Bhartrhari^ and Durgasimha® is 
considerable and differences from their views do very seldom 
occur. Both of them are staunch supporters of the Bhasyaikara 
and it is on the trimuuimata vicAv^ that our author places 

^ For differenceB of view between the two Vrttikaras, reference may be 
made to iheir Vittis on L8.2h, 1.2.78, 1.4.77, 11.1.80, II.3.12, IV.2.8S, IV.l.lO, 

II. 4.74, VI.1.144, Vni.4.11 and 12 etc. We cull two of thi^e remarks of tiie 
Bhdgwoifti for prominent attention: — I. B. 21 

I qfc^f^c5r3FI^iraIc3Tsf : ! 

(bo- ^ invention or reverie). {Bhdgairtti 
as cited by Purusakara p. 94 ; the printed Mdd/iat;i|/at??#M.inder gives 

practically the same, though a bit more corrupt reading). VI.1.144 Varttika — 
the BMsdvrtti (pp. 10809) introduces it thus : 

(of the author of the ZdiiM?) ; 

^ I 5TRTT^ I 

i 11 . 4.74 

\ ?rrq‘q7q'^rq; 1 

^ The Bhdgamiii is proved from raferencoB to be following Bhartrhari 
in many cases (e.g. 1.3.21 Varttika Vide DurghatavrUi 

III. 2.188; VII.B.84 (vide citation in the Dwglmim'iiti p. 117.) 

® The BMgamiti follows Durgasirnha even sometimes when the Bhasya 
has no instructions to offor (e.g. under II.B.12 on which topic commentator 
Gpyicandra in his gloss on the, Samksij^tctsdm says t—TO'qft 

I jffr 3rq-rfe?JTJT?nT i "• • - ^fcr 

r ■ ■ l Durga says' in 

this ooilneetion :— ^ %% fet fl^^nr|of I 

fTirr^T wr =frm ’RriffcT l ^ 3 = 7 ^ fWSrjfffTT 1 ■ (By the by was Durga 

refening to Jayaditya or quoting (siTf) someone else ? Can it be Jinondra- 
buddhi ? The printed text of the Nijaya (p. 406) leaves out this portion of 
the Vrtti for commout though Haradaita admits it. Again under 1.1.11 
Jayaditya reads the Varttika TTcfl^rr^rri 5rfrriT'<ff I Burga reads q-off. 

arfOT'l'; with no further remark, the BMgavtUi adds to 

this :— I , The BhasavM (p. 4). adds : | 

Durgadasa in his commentary on the Mugdhahodha remarlts : — TT'iff^rf^ 
?rff^?trffTfb'^T55Wr I So under VI.l.64 and VI.l.I.Sl...! 

Wpprfb' Nmftr: (cited in Dwghata under VI.I.1.81; 
Durga says : p^sOTct sqT^^ ¥(1% I 

* cf. ?r«rr nr g^Ttn^’ir i 

^ Npstr^a; ii sra 3 ^ =? 'TTffTffffT^cr BrJTffrsTT^^cf i 

{Paiamai.jan Vol. I, p. 7) (Pandit edn). 
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greatest reliance. The diotiwn jrnrpinT is howe’\^er 

the plank on which have relied all prominent writers on Panini, 
including Bhattoji Diksita ; nay it has been the watchword 
for many writers on other systems as well. The author of the 
MadliamyitMCitutniti (in his introduction) and elsewhere informs 
us ; ’ mm i 

"srfh n (v. 16) 

a,nd in season and out of season boasts of his strictly following 
the BJidsyakdm view. This respectful attention of the Bkdga- 
vrtti to the words, not merely to the spirit of the Bhdsyakdra 
leads him to what would appear to many as unjustilia,ble justi- 
fication of such forms a,s (wliich ordinarily 

is read as in the BfMUikdmjih l\v 12, a violation 

of mei.rical rules hrtolerable to all and sundry ; moreover with 
its preference for the views of Durga.siiuha, who because of 
his ■i)ersonal religious leanings a.s also of the time during which 
he lived (9th Century), had a soft corner in his heart for Buddhist 
poets like, Asvaghosa, who uses ^Ef^rfh irr^ 'TfTTg:5yr!T, strictly 
in conformity with the rule of Panini (V. 2. 112), the Bhdgavriti 
cannot but support tlxe form in contrast with the form to?!. 
We read in the BhdmvrUi (p. 329). : — 

^ f srsfi^r 

^4vrriT The usually known form for this Vdrttika 

which is read as under the sutra 3f^f«rd m (I. 4. 51) is iTt?Tfr^4'>JrT- 
The prose portion of the Bhdsya, liowever, reads 
, it is resorted to by him only when the Bhasyakara 
himself supports such forms by his own example. The dictum 
of the Mimamsakas i^crrEfufTJfr: or its equivalent ^ 

=4t?TfTWERT'>ftq'ii has launched him into unfavourable comments 
on the uses of poets, 'srqfsfrs? are frequent 

exi)r(,iSsionri of his opinion. “ The elasticity of the grammarians’ 
views in deference to uses ^^'Rpr) ill fits 

in with the demands of a .s-as-fra®, whicli grammar certainly is^ 

^ Jayaiiuv’igitla and Bharata Mallika both accept this reading, howovor. 
Thi; iatior inlrodiici^s on ibis point the justification (of the Bhdgav}fU)?^B recorded 
in the BItmdvilii. 

2 As in counoctioii with fqTsrirr^''T=fq'R : (under 1.3.28) ; 

in the use in the Uddraraghava (as cited in the Tlkdsanasm part II p. 
Sll'and in the D.V.). 

® Cf. sRlir ffrirm 

• ^ O "O >0 *N 

{Padamanjarl, Vol. I, p. 10). 

4. There semn to be certain peculiar exceptions as when the B. F. 
justifies forms like in whieb totter case it comments 
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srift^T: or pr>r:). While explaining 

SMt'OiS^ he is very careful about utilising weak weapons lixe 

sriawrfhtw® as handy ways of fr^ uses, 
often at service in the armoury of other commentators and 
while discussing forms used, he maintains a grave and dignified 
form of detachment which has tried to exercise a chastemr^g 
influence on late authors. The usual devices of , 

of arm" in its twofold forms of Vedic usage and the usage 
of later vsis like Vyasa and even of still later ^^riterb, 

of and stflrcJRTT are very rarely, if at allapphed by him to 

test the purity of forms. This form of interpretation of grammar, 
which the Kasikd used only as convenient illustrations, Jmen- 
drabuddhi as wa,ys of justification and Durgasimha as innocent 

Of. i sjrrwnf 

l« Srstidhara Gakravartin in his opening commentary in 

5ff fescW in the Bhasamiti) ; also : — ^TtSW: T? 751^: 

I Sfch'^^STT ^ ^T^5rr ll (in Susena’s gloss on 

Durga’s Yrtfi)- Note however, in this connection • Bhagavrttikrt’s view on 
STT'^TT^ w’fecfiirqT (IL2.4) w'hera 31 is the as has been also adopted 
by Kaiyata and other later -writers. 

® This however is resorted to by him in exceptional cases as under 1.8.45 
(citation in the D.V.). 

® e.g. in connection with VII. 8.34 ; III.2.124 so also Durga 

(f g'tnrVTK l ? ) the SiddMntakaumudl in connection with 

the latter sutra remaps : qqfel I 

* This has been resorted to e.g. under 1.1.15 (vide Durghatavitti). ^ The 

and WRinEf^VR'I^ are thus sriccinctly explained 

(Goyicandra in ) 

* The two forms are srfq BTqjqt and wffT- 

srfhfcq IFfn l ^ ff (vide the masya 

onVli.2.62 a rader 1.3.29 ; VH.1.98). Forms like ^ErqfPlW 

'f sqrW are thus explained ; — the BMgaviiti is 

Rcrnpulouslv against this view as is explained by his partition of- the 
ChandobUga horn the BlmsdhMga—Ws, non-sanction of the^eRT, fornon- 

Yedic literature and his resort to the particle ^ in explaining the use in the 
MahabMrata verso of under 1.1.11. 

® As in SPT qj'q UT wrfe’q^rB^T: (^cT 
W- II ( Padamanjmn, vol. II, p. 668). 

T qiRVr q ?raT explained to he si^ificant 

in connection with I.3.3G, 1.3.40 and resorted to in casts like \X^ 

‘qqf: 1PTWT% ‘ * I' on which the BhdgavrUi mmaiks :— 

'SPRls^Siirtr’ (D.F. cited under 1.3.40) 1.3.8. 
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dabbling has been turned in the Bhdgavrtti as an instructive 
and interesting coi'cective^. There are certain hobbies of 
his® over and above those which the Bhasyakara supports, 
such as those dealing with and which can only ..be 
explained^ by tbe peculiarities of the forms prevalent in his 
own land. 

The differences which crop up between the Bhdgavrtti 
and the Kdsikdvrtti or its followers (the sr^nfeir'TtTTT in the 
language of Goyicandra — Sutra 126 of Subantapada) are often 
vital and extend to their modes of assessment of fwsTJfbrs 
(some of which have been already noted). The relative impor- 
tance of Hc?nf and amrsf, which has formed the bone of conten- 
tion and has - given #ise to different and divergent Paribhasas is 
an instance in point. The Bhdgavrtti’ s resorting to 
for which he has the support of his two masters Bhartrhari 
and Durga, is challenged on the plea of abundance of fwsnfbr 
to the contrary by Anunyasakara and Maitreyaraksita with a 
statement The resort to flexibility of 

the sutras so that by the Bhdsahhdga can' be made at 

one with the Ghandobhdga as attempted by Jayadhya-Vamana 
(viz. with reference to on the lines of the 

Candra school, the real scope of the (III. I, 94)-, the 

extension of the volatile expression and similar other 

subterfuges are noticeable in the KdsiMvrtti and these have led 
to serious differences of the Bhdgavrtti ; with the Nyasakara and 
his followers (the Naiyasikas)*— for whom Maitreyaraksita 

^ •^«r ?%• ° * *1 'Tff'ffkrfk ?^?rr?!r 

hhtt: I Hfff’irt 

l {Padammjan, vol. I, pp. 6-7). 

" The preference of ^ where according to orthodox view the Blmsya lias M 
(e.g. in) for the derivative from which ’ ride Bhanuji on Amara- 

kosatlka and Sarvananda in Tlkdsarvasm'] with an apologetic tone for justi 
fication of as in connection with bhasyavarttika under VI. 1.64 and rules 
for absence of as under VIII.4.11, VIII.4,15 and 38, which the BhdgdvrUi' 
shares with Durga mark him out as coming under tbe influence of Prakrit usages 
and betraying his East Indian extraction. 

Kaiyata, Haradatta and the MddhviyadMtiwrUi side) . themselves -with 
Bhartrhari and the Bhdgavrtti, 

^ For such differences vide Kdiikd in relation to the BhdgavHti under 
II.1.80 and IILl.lOl (the ref. Goyicandra to the Bh. V.) T.4,77, JI.4.74, 
IV .2.88 and VI.1.144 (vide citations in the Blvd^dvAti) the Nydsa as under L1.59, 

l. 8.21 and IL2.6 (all cited in D.V.) ; the Tantrapradlpa of Maitreya as under 

m. l.l ; III.2.188 ; 111.3.56 aad 102; Vin.1.12 VL4111 ■ 

as m'thea^^ * . 

36 ' ' ... 
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has a veiled respect. The Anunjasakai’a, who came between the 
Nyasakaraand Maitreyaraksita, has serious differences with the 
Bhdgavrtti^ even in minor details and thus can not presumably 
in any justifiahle way be identified with the Bhagavrttikara. 
The fui.ile attempis of scholars to pick u])Jhe juvnie of the 
Anunyasakara merely on speculative grounds" said to establish 
his connection with the Nydsoddyota^ have been as misdirected* 
as the absurd suggestion of the identification of the Bhaga- 
vrtliikarai with Bhartrliari on the careless statement of a. late 
connnentator on the BMmvrtU (17th century) which itself 
arose from distortion and wrong attempts at preserving the 
text of writers like Maitreyaraksita, Sarana.d(fva and Cloyi- 
candra.® This was to certain extent natural, for as we have 
noted above, the Bhdgavrtti became a meil! name or a symbol 
at least from the 14th century in India outside Bengal and 
in Bengal even from about the 16th century, when due to 
extraneous considerations as much as to his stupendous contri- 
butions Maitreyaraksita “ enjojmd all honours and recognition 
superseding the Bhdgavrtti in popular favour. 

^ For some of these vide the BhOsavrUi lll-y. (and Burcjhalamtk. s 
remarks there under 11.2.12:1.8.16 ( '.F.)— citation), iii.3.56, a Tlhasarvasna 
evidencejs clear and decisive under II.2.2 31^ 

NFTWtqTfc 1 31^ 31^ 3TW: I 

^ Aufrecht (Gatalogus Gat voL I) regards Maitreyaraksita’s work and 
Aminydsa as identical. 

® S. C. Cliakravartin’s speculations about the Nydsoddyota cited in the 
MddhaviyadMturwUi and by Maliinatha in relation to the Anunydsa (one may 
add the Nydsamtnamatl referred to in the Tlkdsarvasva) are also of a similar 
nature (p.l9 Introduction to his edn. of the Nydsa, 1928). 

Similarly misdirected has been the endeavour to identify him with 
Vimalamati on the slender authorty of the Kdtautaraparisista (already 
quoted), which on the face of it bears a different meaning. 

® Under VIII.4.68Wrf ftnfWffW f^r^rTT I (a 

jumble of incorrect statements). S. *C. Chakravartin {Bhdsdvrtti, Introduction, 
pp. 32, 229) relies on this. Maitreya {Tantrapradlpa VIII.3.21) : 

cT?# I 1 the 

underlined portion in this might have misled Srstidhara. Sarar!adeva^nider 
1.8.21 fTff ^fcT 5 I I* Goyicandra: 

I 

^ Says Siradeva (p. 95 in the Paribhd§dv\Ui) 

I (cf i 

rfipp^rr ^ n in the Dhatupradlpa in one passage 

(p. 5) Siradeva has : — (obviously a 

ding at him), ■ • . . ' : 
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Tliis only serves to prove the continuity and vigour of 
grammatical studies in E. India after the time of Vamana 
and Jayaditya right up to Purusottama towards the middle 
of the 12th cent. ; the towering personalities before the author 
of BhdgavrtW^ being Jinendrabudhi and Durga, who chose to 
write on a system which, because of , its shortness was 

becoming popular in part of the land. Durga strove hard to 
check the tide of the Naiyasika band of writers, who with their 
affiliation to the Kdsihdvrtti had managed in course of time to 
score a triumph with Jinendrabuddhi as their finished product. 
The author of the BMgmrtti G&xned the torch and was a strict 
and rigid a follower of the Tnmuni'rhata. With the next important 
writer, the Anunyasakara,'* a reaction had set in and the leanings 
towards the Naiyasika view were clear. Maitreyaraksita* by his 
versatility and clear adjustment tried a compromise, though 
he too had a soft corner in his heart for the Kdsikd'^ and con- 
tinued the ^nrrr^cq-qtTO , as Goyicandra often notes, Puru- 
sottama in the Bhd,sdvrtti recorded the views of divergent schools, 
with a definite bias towards the Bhdgdvrtti and Saranadeva 
seems to follow suit. Siradeva, Padmanabhadatta® and late 
writers like Eayamukuta'^ acclaimed Jinendrabuddhi and 
Maitreyaraksita as the very best representatives of Paiiinean 
system and Srstidhara Cakravartin (16th century A. D.) com- 
menting on the Bhdsd/vrtti known for its a,nti-Nydsa views 

^ Belvalkar’s remark “Between Bhartrliari and Kaiyata we have 
no names of any consequence to mention (p. 41 Systems of Sanskrit Grammar). 
This period was confined to systems of grammar outside the Paninean school” 
(p. 42) is therefore not justified. 

® A reference to the Vrtti and the Tika (o.g. in connection with 
under =f5«fqT?5r«r^iT|;w’and 'IK gW, ^1^^, and the' 

comments of the Panjikd prove this. 

^ He was not far removed in point of time from Kaiyata as none of them 
seems to know the views of the other (e.g. as under II.2.10 : for Arm’s text sea 
D.F. p. 35). . 

Purusottama does not mention him by name in the Bhd^dciUi but he 
is cited in his two other works, the Lalitaparibhd^d andthe Jndpakasamwoaya. 
He may be taken to have lived not earlier than 1100 A.D. 

* ef. Tantrapradipa (under VII.1.12)—fi' ff 
^5^rfiT5rr^Tt #irrr^: 'Tst^ 

erbiirrift i — 

(in Siipadniavyahararm — Karakaprakarana), vide Nydsa on i.4*52. 

Vide Bhanuji (N, S. edn.) — pp. 6b,, „I3a, 12b etc. for strictures on this 
attitude of Eayamukuta, who, jnore often than not, relies on 
Maitreyaraksita, ; 
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appeals to experts in that work to offer his commentary a 
favourable reception/ 

The recorded tradition of the commentators on the Kaldpa 
regards Durga as posterior to Jinendrabuddhi, and this is borne 
out by the corroborative evidence from the Vrtti itself.® The 
lower limiting dates of the JBhdgavrtti therefore reach to 900 
A.D. Haradatta (1140 A.D.) cites from the Bhdga'vrtti Kaiyata 
(circa 1050) seems in all probability to know the BMgavrtti.^ 
Thus the Bhdgavrtti roughly can be placed about the close of 
the 10th century (circa 1000 A.D.). 

The veil of mystery and sanctity that surrounded the 
author of the Bhdgavrtti has stood in the way of discovering 
its author. A half -verse citation* in the Durghatavrtti may 
prove to be helpful in this matter. The expression 
has an exact parallel in the introductory verse of the S'iddhdnta- 
kaumiuli^ and seems intended to cover both parts of that 
presumption. The characterisation is the distinctive 

characteristic oi the Bhdgavrtti noted by the successive genera- 
tions of scholars both of the Paninean system and outside it. 

(verse 3 in the, introduction to the Bhd§dvrUyarthamvrti.) 

^ B.g. in, the Tikd on sutra 14 (Sandhivrtti) we read : 

pETI^ ^ I ?r«rT I Susena 

Kaviraja adds ; fcqri— 3«rr Vide the Ny^a 

(p. 69). In the Tika, on sutra 27 (3^3%) ‘ " ‘ I The 

commentary on this reads : Sipt %k 

Vfcra l Vide the TattvalodMm (on 

Siddhdnta-kauinudl) on this Varttika undor I The V itti evidence 

under Kaldpa IL76.55 where .Diirgasineha cites from Jinendrabuddhi is 
decisive. 

^ B.g. in connection with II.2.4 {for vide Bhdsdvi'Ui and 

Durghatavrtti under this) VITL112 (the Tantrapradl^pa (Y, B. S. MSS 

on this suggests that the Bhdgavrtti's. strictures are negatived by Kaiyata, the 
BhdsaOf tti follows the Bhdgdo.iti (p. 522). Bhat{,()ji remarks^(P.M.) : 

^ i (We 

may add that the Bhagavrttikara is of the same view and that the Ibharana is 
the Barcmatlka>Mdhhara,,a Grrammar of Bhoja. Does Bhoja know the BJidgavrUl 
by the by 2 The printed fif. S. K. (Madras Univ.) does not throw any light 

on this. I Kaiyata says here (p. 22 Kriparam Sarmas’ 

edn. of the M ahdbhdsy ay ith Pradipa)^^TT^^^^ ^ 

^ (p. 43 under II.3.16). 

« ^ I ii 
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The other citation from Indu*' in the Dwr^f/iafo exactly fits 
in with the distinctive views of the Bhdgavrtti in relation to 
the as noted by Purusottama and ascribed to him 

by specific mention (under III,3.5'6), wlxich was distinctly against 
the TRTqw view, noted and accepted by Maitreya (under 1.4.25) 
and in the Mddhamyadhdtuvrtti (under p. 109). The 

principle of interpretation involved turns round the scOT and 
aiT^K aspect, on which, following the as under 

III. 2. 88 the BMgmrtti Ima distinct views as different from the 
rest of the scholars. That Indu wrote a Vrtti on the Sutras 
of Panini is evident from at least three citations in the Mddha- 
vlyadhdtumiti^. Bamacandra (circa 1400) in his Prahriyd- 
kaumudi under V. 4. 185 and 136 cites a vdrttika which he 
locates in a certain work (n^^nuht). Bis grandson Vitthala 
in the Prasdda explains® the reference by naming the work 
as ?%:. The Varttika in question which is not found 

in any of the other well-known Prttw, is based on the supple- 
mentary verses in Durga’s commentary^ on the Kaldpavrtti, 
which verses, as we have noted before, are recognised to be 
of Durga® and authoritative as well by Sarvananda in the 

1 Under iri.8..58 : UriHITI f % ? ‘ ‘ , 

(wrongly printed as I ) 

% ’Tftgr (? > l (in connection with III.l.l). (This 

extract from Indu however does not tally word for word with that 
attributed to him in the citation in the ParibhasavrUi (vide f. n. 4. p. 14). 

== (i) Under p. 199 ^flcETTfe— ‘3171^% =5rTflir5fT (MViX<^) 
fqrd Tnffnr I I 

ftJrarqru srir^: 

1 ffn (ii) 3T7r7K7^#7 

fHcfUf— (HUrwr^fftT p. 31) (iii) ^ Hpl-- 

I under fTiH — fTlfe), Incidentally this suggests Indu to be earlier 
than the Abharanakara (i.e, Bhoja), . 

” Under 3.4.135 Eamaoandra reads a VSrttika : 3ifirr^7i:f7^777rwr?7 
71’ I Vitthala on this : 71 f c77: I 77t77f7?|7c717----‘71771>r^777iq7l’ 

Under V.4.136 Eimandra has : 7^%^ I Vifthala on this : 7^7P7^ qfu — 

?lt?|7?7t f7^cqr 771fcl: I ^TtScTt 7fUTq g;'T7ff7 7l77 fq7?7 t% The 
optional reading which is found in the Oxford Ms. of the Prasaia is 
f77>?7. . . . l’ ooviously a better reading. 

* Under 7f77f?r77i?7 in Taddhita : 7?7f7?77ts7T| fTTlTl 

7#; I 771 ?7lf7W (i. e. %, fTf7, 7^, 5f7) 717711 57?7 7 §71^ 71 ' 

^ The authors cited in the TiJcd inclade Vyaghrabhuti, Bkamja, Bhatta 
(Kumarila), Bhartrhari, Jayaditya, Sratapala none of whom are late authors, 
Keith also regards the two as identical LUerature, p, 48ih . Vk 
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Tihdsarmsva. Saranadeva’', who seems to know of it, has 
not the eoui’age to admit it,' perhaps on the assumption that 
it was srqrf'iT’ft’T, a charge levelled against Durga, the author 
of the BMgavrtti and others by later scholars like Bhattoji 
Diksita. The name if that indeed be the form 

of the word, may have like the ® f f%, taken its origin 

from the name of "the author the normally expected 

form being and can be explained on the analogy 

of doubtful form like" and long in _ vogue amongst 

scholars and writers on grammar. Siradeva in a passage in 
the ParibMsdvrtti apparently takes Anunyasakara to be syno- 
nymous with indumitra, and this would go against such a 
tentative identification. But the verse in citation (which 
might have for its earher half i 

mentions two distinctive features, which are hardly applicable 
to the Anunydsa, which also is far from our ideas about a Vrtti, 
ascribed to Indu or associated with him, being more or less a 
dissertation on the JAyasa, which itself is a Vivaranapavjiha on 
the Kdsikdvrtti. Moreover the occasional lenience of the Anunydsa 
and its leanings towards the Naiyasikas’ view have so 
frequently been noted that it becomes hazarduous to regard him 
as an all-round supporter of Munitraya.® Siradeva, however, is 
not noted for the sobriety and accuracy or consistency® of 
his views ; and the passage in question might also have been 
wrongly transcribed, (leaving out two words) by the scribes. 
In any case the form ^ or ff, as we have noted in the 

^ p. 92 D. V. girr?ErfMcr i i 

(TMs authority m certainly later than him who accepted the vdrttika noted 
in "Was it the Anunyasakara ?) 

^ (Aufrecht Gat Cat voL I, Oudh 64). 

® e.g. I). F. under ii.2.6 : — (wrongly printed as f^) 

I (a reference to Jinendrabuddhi) 

I ^^3: is used for Kaiyata (name of the 

author) is almost always called Kayatak^ra in the MddhamyadhdtuvrttL 

^ pp. 79-80 i 

\ (This is the reading in 
the Nydsa also) 1 m ? U) ffif ^ I 

5?rn|— r^* should we read— 

\ D. C. Bhattacharyya relying on this identifies Anii- 
nyasakara with Indumitra {Faninean Studies in Bengal — Sir A. Mukherji 
Silver Jubilee Volumes, Orientalia, vol. I). 

® e.g. on 1.2,41 (as in the P. F.) III.2.188 ; (as cited in D, F.) II.2.12 
(asinP.F.). 

^ MddhavlyddhdtuvrUi under Namadhatu, ’"p. 46 trf 
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case Bhartrliari ys. BhagaYittikrt has been rather loosely 
used. In the present state of our kno^Yledge and in the absolute 
absence of any manusoript-materiai to guide us (the editing 
of the Tantmpradipa^ for which fairly sufficient manuscript 
material is available may howeYer prove to be helpful in this 
matter) we shall have to rest with this tentative identifica- 
tion, which is plausible and possible too. 


^ Of the 32 sections of the Astddhydifi about .1.6 are prosarved in MSS. 
at liajshahi in collections of the Va^eiidra Eesearch Society and of the lUjshahi 
College (Kvmuidinikaiita Collection). We have also one manuscript in the 
Govt, collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (which the writer of 
this paper has not been fortunate to inspect) ^ described in the Dmri’ptim 
(IPSl) as * ‘complete/* ^ ' ; 


VIDYIPATI, A MAITHILA WRITEE ON DHARMASASTRA 
Bhabatosh Bhattaoharya, M.A., B.L., Kavyatirtha. 

N. B . — See p. for abbreviations used in this paper. 

The late Rai Bahadur Manomohan Ohakravarti in his 
big paper covering 96 pages on the ‘History of Smrti in Bengal 
and Mithila”' devotes almost three pages (pp. 390-92) to Vidya- 
pati Upadhyaya and refers to twelve works of the same, of 
which six are on Smrti, viz. GahgdvdhyavaU, DdnavdhydvaU, 
Durgahliahtitaranginl, Varsakrtya, Vihhdgasdra and, Saimsarva- 
svasdra, while the rest six on other topics, viz. Kwtilatd, Bhupa- 
rikramagrantha, Purusapanksd, Kirtipatdhd, Paddvall and 
LikliandvaM. Ohakravarti says that of these twelve works 
the Kirtipatdka is an amatory poem in Maithili, in the time 
of Sivasimha, and that one characteristic feature of Vidyapati’s 
works is that they were written under the patronage of one 
or other member of the royal family of Kameivara ; and that 
in some instances the works were even attributed to them. 
He then cites the instances of the three Smrti works, viz. Gangd- 
vdkydvaU, Dd,namkydvaU and Saimsarvasvasdm having been 
attributed by Vidyapati to the queens Vi^vasadevi, Dhiramati- 
devi ' and Vi^vasadevi respectively. Ohakravarti fixes 1895 
A.D. to 1440 A.D. as the period of the literary activity of Yidya- 
pati. 

Mr. Basanta Kumar Ohatterji is perhaps the second 
scholar to write an informing and comprehensive paper* on 
Vidyapati, covering 32 pages. Ohatterji has first described 
all the above works of Vidyapati except his Paddvall and then 
dealt with the Paddvali at great length. Though it seems 
that Ohatterji lias consulted the same MSS. of the works of 
Vidyapati and arrived at the same conclusions as done by 
his i)redecessor, Ohakravarti, yet he has dissented from the 
view of the latter in assigning the period of the literary acti- 
vity of Vidyapati, which in his ^opinion* extends from about 
1405 to about 1448 a.d. One conclusion of Ohatterji is, how- 
ever, highly reasonable and supported by the twelfth intro- 
ductory -verse of the Saivasarvasvasdm, one of the Smrti works 

J. A. S.B., vol. XI (1915) pp. 311-406. ^ ^ 

® Jaurnal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta University, vol. XYI 
(1927), pp. 23-54. 
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of Vidyapati. It is to the, effect that ‘the title of the work 
{i.e. Saivasarvasvasdra) is. most probably SambfiuvahjamU as 
given in the 12th verse'' and not Bwivasarmsvasdra as given 
in the 1 1th. * Compare the titles GahgdvdkydvaU and Ddna- 
vdhydvaM. The work is comiiared to a wish-granting creeper 
in the last verse which gives the name of the work as Sambhoh 
vdJcydmlV^ Though Chatterji’s paper on Vidyapati is highly 
reasonable, informing and accurate, yet one or two minor 
errors have crept into it. For example, he says on p. 32 that 
the DdnavdkydvaU ‘is attributed to Dhvravatl, the elder queen 
of Narasimhadeva.’ The name of the elder queen of Nara- 
si?hhadeva, to whom the DdnavdhydmM is attributed, was 
not Dhiravati but Dhiramati.* 

Though Mahamahopadhyaya P. V. Kane has utilised the 
Deccan College MS. (No. 368 of 1891-95) of the Ddnavdkyd.vall 
of Vidyapati in the chapter on Dana in his Histozy of Uharym- 
sdstra {vol. 11),“ yet he has devoted no separate section to 
Vidyapati in the first volume® of his above work. Mr. Kane 
has not, however, omitted Vidyapati from treatment in his 
first volume, but collected all possible facts relating to his 
works and personal history in a nearly full coluhm on pp. 739-40 
(Appendix B) of the same. He has also added short .notes 
on the six Smrti works of Vidyapati on pp. 538, 561,’ 564, 
618, 621 and 642 respectively in Appendix A of the same. From 
the above seven notes in the two Appendices we can gather 
that ‘Vidyapati flourished between 1375 and 1450 a.,d, was a 
voluminous and versatile writer, wrote in Maithili also and 
on moral tales (as in Purusa-panksd, Bkuparihramam) and 
composed the following six works on Dharmasastra, viz. Gangd- 
vdky avail, DdnavdkydvaU, Durgdbhaktitarahginl, Varsakrtya, 

wmrasl srfvft: ii 

® Footnote, p. 31, B. K. Chatterji’s paper on Vidyapati. 

* Vide colophon of the Deccan M. S. (No. 368 of 1891-95) of the Dana- 

vaky avail, which reads ( '^ ? ) («IT) I 

* Published by the Bhandarkar Oriental Besearch Institute, Poona, 1941 

® Published by the same, 1930. 

^ The 71st forme (covering pp, 661.68) of the History of Dharmadastra, 
vol. I., has beed wrongly paginated as 559-66 and so pp. 569 and 563 aw 
r&ally pp. 661 and 564. • ''' '.rh' 

87 ..... A..,:. i'A.:!' ^ ‘ 
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Vibhdgasdra and Saimsarvasmsdra. His GafigdVilkydvaU is 
mentioned by Goviiidananda and Eaghunandana (in Prdyas- 
cittatatlva) . His DurgdhiiaUitarahghn mentions Batmkara and 
was his last work. His Varsakrtya is mentioned in the Malaind- 
satattm of Ea,ghimandana and' he is mentioned in the Krlya- 
tattmrnam of Siiniitha. Mr. Kane says in his entry _^against 
the Durgdhh(Mitamhgim that it has been printed in Calcutta 
in 1909. The Saivasarmsvasdra was, however, published from 
Darbhanga in 1897. Since the publication of Mr. Kane’s first 
-volume oi the History of Dhamiasdstra in Id^O, only the Gangd- 
vdkydvaU of the remaining four Smrti works of Vidyapati has 
been critically edited and published by Dr. J. B. Chaudhuri 
from Calcutta in 1940. The Purum-panksd was published 
earlier in 1888-89 from Diirbhanga and in 1927-28 from Bombay. 
The x'>rinted edition of the GangarnkyavaU contains reference^ 
to another printed edition of the DurgabhaMitarangim from 
Sylhet in 1934. But I have been able to secure a copy of neiiher 
the Calcutta nor the Sylhet edition but liave consulted a copy 
of the Darbhanga edition of 1900-1 of the same. 

The Gangdvdkydvali has been published along udth the 
Dvdrakd-pattala of a lady, Binabayi by name, in a single volume 
with very confusing pagination, as on account of continuous 
pagination with the latter work the former begins from p. 43 
and the Introduction and the text run upto p. 314, while the 
appendices and indexes consist of 136 and 55 pages respectively, 
with separate, paginations, and at the end of the volume there 
is a joint list of abbreviations, a general index etc. of the two 
works covering 43 pages with another separate pagination. 
There are also joint dedication, foreward, preface and contents 
of the two works in the beginning of the volume covering 12 
pages, marked ' with Koman numerals. The reason for the 
joint publication of the two unconnected works by separate 
authors is that they form in a single bound volume, vols. Ill 
and IV of the editor’s series entitled “The Contribution of 
women to Sanskrit Literature,” as according to the editor, 
the Gangdvdkydvali like the Dvdrakd-pattala is also the produc- 
tion of a woman, the queen Vi^vasadevi of Mithila and not 
of Vidyapati, the -contemporary poet and scholar of the same 
place. So we find that the printed edition of the Gangdvdkyd- 
vali consists of 506 pages and the text portion® alone covers 
208 pages. Though the present edition of the Gangdvdkydvali 

^ Footnota, p. 119 (Appendix portion). 

® Based on three MSS., two belonging to the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal and the third to the India Office, London. 
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whieli is a work on Dharmafestra, was published just a decade 
after the publication of Mr. Kane’s epoch-making History of 
Dliarmnidstra, Vol. I, yet the learned editor has nowhere men- 
tioned Mr. Kane’s great work in his bulky volume consisting 
of 50G piiges in the GahgdvahydvaU portion alone. Curiously 
enough, the same scholar, who has critically edited for the 
first time the Gahgmdkydmll o^, Vidj^apati and must have, 
therefore, consulted the learned papers on the same author 
by Chala’avarti and Chatterji, has also nowhere mentioned 
the names of those pioneer s'cholars who have tried to dispel 
the cloud of obscurity hanging over Vidyapati and his works. 
The Introduction of the printed edition of the Gakgdvdkydvall 
covers 64 pages and is nothing but a S 3 mopsis of the entire work, 
wliile the six appendices consist of the following six topics 

(1) Further references, variant readings and notes. 

(2) Sojne remarks on the quotations in the Gangd- 
vdltyd.vaU. 

(3) Description of the MSS. of the GangdvdkydmU. 

(4) Some remarks on the authorship of the Gangd- 

[ ■ rnkyavall. 

I (5) The Royal family of Mithila. 

I (6) Some well-known . Smartas who liave quoted the 

I Gangdvdkydvall : Mitra Mi^ra, Raghunandana and 

I Vacaspati Mi^ra. 

fk ■■■ ■ . ' ■■■-. ■ ■■■■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . . . ■ 

f The exliaustive Introduction and the copious appendices 

; and indexes have made the edition of the GangdvdMydvaU highly 

useful. But though the Jearned editor has mostly identified 
the quotations in the GangdvdkydmU in the original works, 
cited parallel quotations from other digests including those 
j of the great Bengal digest-writer Raghunandana, described 

f him and his works and reproduced some ten quotations from 

I the Gangdvdkydvall in several wmrks of the same, yet he has 

nowhere identified these quotations in the printed text of the 
Gaghnvdkydvall, which circumstance would have really ‘testified 
to the great merit and popularity’ of the work. 

Before proceeding to trace the quotations from the Gahgd- 
vdky avail in several works of Govindananda and Raghunandana, 
it will not be out of place here to give a short account of the 
literary life of Yidyapati and discuss the authorship of the 
Gangdvdkydvall which is ascribed by Dr. Chaudhuri to the patron 
queen Visvasadevi of Mithila and not to Vidyapati. 

' , Vidyapati adorned the courts pi as many as nine rulers 

i of Mithila, viz. Kirtisimha, Bhavasunha, Devasimha, Sivasirqha, : 
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Padmasimlia, Yi^vasadevi, Harasimlia, Narasiraha and Dhlra- 
sin’iha, as will be evident from the following facts : — 

(1) The Iwirfilata was composed by Yidyapati during 
the reign of Kirtisimha to commemorate his victory 
over Aslan/ 

(2) Yidyapati refers to Bhavasiriiha as king in verse I 
of the Baivasarmsmsdra and eulogises Devasiihha 
in verse 2 of the same and also in verse I of the 
Purmapanksd. The Bhupdrikramam of Yidyapati 
was composed at the instance of the latter king.® 

(8) Yidyapati frequently refers in his PaddmVP to 
Rupanarayana, another name of Sivasiihha and 
to his wives, Lakliima Devi, Sukhama Devi, Madhu- 
mati Devi, etc. 

(4) Yidyapati refers in verses 5 and 6 of his Saiva- 
sarmsvasdra to the succession of Padmasimlia to 
the throne of Mi thila after his brother Sivasimha. 

(5) Yidyapati says in verses 8 and 12 of the Saiva- 
sarvasvasdm that Yi^vasadevi was the wife of 
Padmasihiha and ruled Mithila vith great success, 
was a devotee qf Siva and ordered Yidyapati to 
compose a work on Siva called Saivasarmsvasdra. 

(6) The Vibhdgasdra*' of Yidyapati refers to the name 
of Harisimha, which was another name of Hara- 
simha. 

(7) The DdnavakydmlP and Durgdhhahtitarangini’^ 
of Yidyapati refer to Narasimha or Nisimha, alias 
Darpanarayana. 

(8) The Durgdbhaktitarangim’ of Yidyapati w^as com- 
posed at the instance of Dhirasiniha, also known 
as Rupanarayana. 

P. 2 of the KirUlatd, ed. by MM. Haraprasad Shastri, Calcutta 1924-25 

® Verses 2 and 3, MS. No, 79, Descriptive! catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. 
at the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, Vol. IV. 

Vidyapotir PaMvali, ed. hy Nagendranath Gupta, Calcutta (1909-lOp 
Pada 21, p 15-fS|vrn;PPiT ? IE EEf*! fhfgET ^ 1 See also the land- 

grant, Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIV, p 190, 2nd column, and Vidyapatir Padavali 
Nos. 52, 186 and 467. 

* MS. No. 329, Descriptive catalogue of {Sanskrit) MSS. in Mithila, 

Vol, I. (Smrti) TClEt ?7iITWr?r I 

* op. cit. MS. No. 192. 
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Dr. Chaudhuri says that the fact of Vidyapati’s adornirig 
the courts of as many as eight^ rulers of Mithila ‘is indeed 
unique in the history of the world ; this, however, became 
possible as many of them reigned only for short periods.’ “ 
As Vidyapati’s first work Kirtilatd was composed just after 
his first patron king, Klrtisiihha, ascended the throne of Mithila 
after the assassination of Gane^vara by Aslan in 1367-68 a.d., 
so it seems to have been composed in c. 1370 a.d., when Yidya- 
pati must have been at least twenty years old. Again as Sri- 
nivasa’s Setudarpam was composed about 1438 a.d.” at the 
instance of Dhirasifnha, the last royal patron of Vidyapati wlio 
must have been nearly ninety years old by that time, so we 
see that the period c. 1870 a.d. — c. 1440 a.d., assigned by 
Dr. Chaudhuri to Vidyapati’s literary activity, compares favour- 
ably with that assigned by Mr. Kane to the same, viz. 1375- 
1450 A.D. Vidyapati was the grandson of Jayadatta, who 
was the son of Dhlre^vara, uncle of Oandesvara, the great 
Mithila digest-writer of the 14th century. So it is highly likely 
.that Vidyapati who was later than Oandesvara (1310-1860 
A.D.) by two generations must have flourished by the time 
^assigned by Mr. Kane and Dr. Chaudhuri, and not by that 
assigned either by Chakravarti or by Ghatterji, referred to 
above. Though the Gangdvdkydvali is one of the three published 
Dharma^astra works of Vidyapati and one of his best and most 
authoritative works, being quoted thrice by Govindananda and 
about twenty times by Eaghunandana who has also quoted the 
Ddnavdhydvali only once in the TJdvd}tataUva,*‘ the Varsahrtya 
thrice in the Malamdsatattva,^ only once in the Durgotsam- 
tattva and once in the Ekddasitattva and the Durgdbhaktitaranginl 
seven times in the Dwrgotsavatattva^ yet the second intro- 
ductory verse in all MSS. and the colophon in almost all of 
the extant MSS. of the OangdvdkydmU ascribe the authorship 


^ Not eight but nine. Dr. Chaudhuri inadvertently omits Bhavasimha 
from his final enumeration, though he describes his career at great length on 
pp. 112-13. App. portion. 

® Ga'igdvakydvatt, p. 120, Appendix portion. 

® Though Dr. Chaudhuri says under the heading ‘Dhirasiruha' on p. 120 
(App. portion) that ‘In 321 of the Lakgmana era i.e.p488 A.D. the commentary 
Setudarpanl of Srinivasa on the Setubandha was copied at his instance.’, yet he 
says on p.’ 123 (App. portion) that ‘The date of Dhirasiiiilia, the last royal 
patron of Vidyapati, is also known; at his instance Srinivasa’s Setudarpam 
was composed about 1430 a.d., 

* p. 138, Jivananda’s ed. of Smrititattya, Yol II, 1895. 


p. 828, op. eit., Vol I., 1895. 


pp. 66, 81-82, 86, 93, 101, lQ2and 103 op. eit., Vol I. 
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of the work not to Vidyapati but to his patron queen Visyasa- 
dPYi The colophons in only two MSS/ of the Gangdvdlnjavah 
ascribe the work to Vidyapati. But the following concluding 
verse occurs in every MS. of the same :— - 

K-iyan-nibaniViamdlohya 8n-Vidydpati-s€mnd 
Gmgdm'kydmVb devydJt framdmir-vimaUkrtd 

The nurport of the verse is that ‘the Gangdvdkytivaii of the 
aueen (Vi^vasadevi) has been rendered lucid by the scholar 
Vidyapati with authoritative statements after consultation 
of some nibanclJms: All previous Sanskrit scholars have attri- 
bilted the Gaiigavahycwcdl to A^idyapati and the late Alan omohan 
Ohakravarti has drawn pointed attention to one cliaracteiibtic 
feature of Vidyapati’s works that they were written under 
the patronage of one or other member of the royal family of 
Kame^vara; and that in some instances the works were even 
attributed to them’'^. But Dr. Ohaudhim ascribes it to 
Vi^vasadevi on the strength of the second introductory verse 
and colophon and explains away the concluding_ verse, quoted 
above by interpreting it to mean that Vidyapati rendered 
the help (to Vi^vasadevi) in course of the revision of the work 
and adds ‘So it is certain that Vi^vasadevi would not have 
been able to compose the work, if she were not sure of the 
materials at her disposal’.^ Dr. Ohaudhuri quotes on p. 107 
(footnote 2) three references to the author of the Gangamkyamh 
as ‘Gahgavakyavalikara’ by Govindananda, a 16th century 
Bengal digest-writer, in two of Ms works, VarsahnydUaiimum 
8,ndL SuddhihammidV Though the Sanskrit word ‘Gawga- 
vdkvdvalikdfa’ is masculine and hence denotes a male author 
wMch may mean Vidyapati, yet Dr. Ghaudhuri explains the 
word away by saying that it is used in a geneml sense and that 
the render is not designated. Though Dr. Chaudjiuri admits 
'Vidytipati to be a great poet, scholar and the helper of Tlsvasa- 
devi in her composing the Gaiigavakyavali, yet he says that 
‘it does not necessarily follow that A^isvasadevi could not have 
been so learned as to compose the Gangavakyamir. Re 
then adduces evidence to show that the royal family of Mithila 

1 Vide Bescriptire Catalogue oj Sanskrit MSS._ the Smsknt College 
Cahntta, Vol II., p. 508 suul E. L. Mitra’s Notices oJ Sanskrit MS8.\o\ 111, 
p. 234 f., No. 1261. 

* J. A. S. B., Nol XI (1915). P..391. 

. 3 p. 106, App. portion, GV. 

* Edited by MM KamalaMshna Smctiiirtha, B. I.. 1 02. 

“ Edited by the same, B. I., 1906, 

® p. 107, App. portion GV. 
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including the ladies was very learned ; and that. Vi^vasadevl’s 
sister-in-law Lakhirnadevi, too, was a poetess of repute. I 
append below the following reasons for establishing the author- 
ship of Vidyapati of the Gahgdmhijdmll : — 

(1) Not only the Ga-iigc%mkyamM but also the Ddna- 
mhjdmll, the SambhwiJhijnmll which is the real 
title of the work ‘Saivasarvasvasdra’ and the 
DiirgdbMMikirangini'^ ‘ATe attributed to royal 
patrons, Dhiramatidevi, Vi^vasadevi and Dhira- 
simha, respectively. 

(2) The concluding verse^ of the DdnamhydvaM is 
almost identical with that of the Gangavahjamli 
and botJi these verses iniplicitlj' state that neither 
Dhiramatidevi nor Visvasadevi but Vidyilpati is 
the author of both the Avorks. 

(8) The twelfth verse'* of the Samhhmdlqjd.vall or 
Saivasdrvasvasdra is also similar in import to the 
above two concluding verses and explicitly makes 
Visvasadevi and not Vidyapati the author of the 
work, though it implicitly ascribes Jhe authorship 
to the latter. 

(4) The Madanapdrijdta, Mahdrnava, Tifhinirnayasdra 
and Smrtikaimudi, four other digests, tiaough 
ostensibly the Avorks of the king Madanapala and 
his son Mandhata, Avero really composed by their 
protegee, Viive^vara Bhatta.* 

APPENDIX A. 

Tho Ga'gaVaky avail qurtod in the works of Govindiinanda. 

(а) V arsalriyakawnudl Gakgamkyavall 

1. ■ p. 97 = p. 176— n'^TWr- 

fefecf 1 

2. p. 107 = p. 178— , . . 

I 

(б) Suddhikaumudl Gangavdky avail 

3. p. 217 — p. 176— the same as that on p. 97 of Varsakriya- 

kaumudl with the simple change of 
for !3f7ir>gwrT^ i 

1 .V. 6. 

, %5!rT; 1 1 

® Vide footnote 289 

* History of Dharmasastrahj Id^Y.KmQ.yo] I., pp. 381-4. 
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APPENDIX B. 

.The works of Vidyapati quoted in the works of Eaghunandana. 
I. GangavafcyavalL 
Q.V. 

?Rfcr: 1 


(a) T-iihitattva 

p_ 157 == - ■ • • 

. . . . . . .... . . II 

{h) ^rdddhatattva G.V. 

3. p.259 = p. 801— I 'R^cRt. 11. A3;f=qrrRJ 

p. g.3,1 = p. 116— ‘JT=5a5R. . . ... . . . . -R ifrT 1 

^ P 325 = p. 301 — the same as that on p. 259 of the Sraddhatattva. 

(0) Pmyaicittatattva G.F, 

5. pp. 486-7=pp. 263-4— , . . . . . . 15% 

g p_ 489 ~ p. 116— the same as that on p. 824 of Sr. T. 

1. pp. 492-3 = P- 801 

8. p. 496 

9. p. 499 

10. p.499 

11. p.501 


the same as that on p. 826 of Sr. T. 

p. 116— aqifrqi^fr =^?srRT 5% il'^^rmT^^JTr^'TTSt I 

p. 207— iTf ‘’I'f .... . 1 
p. 207— JT^FqT%% fftTT?'rJT% I 

p. 190— cPfif %%^ I 

12. p. 502 == p. 212— ‘?r?irr?r 

5 % 5Tf??5TmT%% II 

(d) Mdamasatattva G.V. 

13. p. 749 = p. i58-Tr^q-mTW5irt ??t: ''WFJ' ir. .3T2rr%f|crRm^q;’ 1 

14. p. 753 = p. 179— JT^r^mr^^irrfrfcr RNfC'JTm%?3mfir% 

I r 

15. p. 764 = p. 180— ir^IWR^Rpr ^t'ss 715: 1 

(e) Siiddhitattva G.V. 

16. p. 848 — p. 207— the same as the quotation 10 on p. 499 of P.T. 


17.pp. 360 — 1-= p. 137- 


D.S.T. 

;i.;; :p,:66 [ - 
2. pp. 81-82= 


Dbh. 


-‘€i^ ?R:’ 

2 . Durgdbhajciitara'gini 


16— R ^ frr7?f75r%q%% 

ir^%% I 

W^Tcr^f^Fr2Tt: W , . 


8. 

4. 

5, 


p. 86 

p. 93 

p. 101 


p. 22— iqM^Tf^DiTTiT I 

p . 66 -3pr |»if ?r%ggi%«!TT ?^|T53ri%!S5T!^ 

p. 126—^ t^%?r^TfRTt ^fOT% 
irq^ir 1 
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6. p. 102 = p. 6g— arw STrcPTf? 

JT|f?f m !|??w I 
APPENDIX 0. 

Kriyaratthd.hara of Oande^vara quoted in DurgabhaUitarangini, 
D. hi. K.B. 

p.l9 = p. 362— frcq-^c:TR>t. . . . . . ‘qrarurf *Tiq;’ I 


NiB. — The works of Eaghunandana and the Krtyaraindkara of Candes 
vara, referred to in the Appendices, have been edited by Jivananda Vidya- 
sagara {SmrititaUva, vols. I & II, 1895) and by MM. Kamalaktishna Smrititirtha 
(B.I., 1925) respectively. 

ABBEEVIATIONS : 


B. I. - 

D. bh. = 

D. S. T. = 
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REVIEW OP V INMAY A VIVEKA OP GINTIMNI MISRA 

By 

Professor K. Kae, 

Ravensliaw College, Cuttack. 

Sanskrit learning and culture flourished under the bene- 
volent patronage of the powerful Gajapati rulers from the 
11th to 17th Century. Great scholars such as Jayadeva, Sata- 
nanda, Sridhara, Vidyadhara, Vi^vanatha, Ramananda Raya, 
Gajapati Purusottama, Valabhadra Eavibhulana, Markandeya, 
and others were the flowers of Orissan culture. 

Most of the works of the great scholars of Orissa are 
lost and some have not yet been published. In my search 
for manuscripts I fortunately came across a good number of 
rare and valuable gems. One of them is Vdnmaya-viveha, a 
treatise in prosody, and the other is a one act drama named 
Tnsvrovadha(Vy&jog&). They were written by CiMamani Mi^ra. 

In the colophon of V anmaya-Viveha the author gives us an 
account of his ancestry of the three generations preceding 
him. Harihara Vajapeyi Citagni, son of Sidhe^vara of the 
Bharadvaja family was his grandfather. He is styled by the 
author as an incarnation of the great poet Kalidasa for his 
vast erudition. He was highly honoured by Govinda Vidya- 
dhara, the then king of Orissa, who ruled from 1542-1649. 
His son Mrtyuhjaya, the father of the author of Cintamani, 
took his residence near the Nilacala, (the blue mount) the 
temple of Jagannatha, and was known in Orissa as Siudi Diksita, 
and was a profound scholar. The name of his wife was Sri 
and they had a son named Cintamani. 

In Vdnmaya-V iveka Cintamani Mi^ra says that he is 
himself the author of Samhardri Garita, Trisvrovadha, Kddam- 
hanrasa, SahMpramoda, Paksdmli, Kamsavadha, Krtyapuspd- 
vali, Samitivarnanam and Ahhidhdna-Samuccaya and a prose 
work in praise of Lord.Vasudeva. 

In the prologue of the play Triiirovadha the author 
highly praises the' king Cakre^a, better known as Caka-Pratapa, 
son of the king Govinda Vidyadhara, for constructing the snd- 
navedi (alter for bath) for the lord Jagannatha. This play 
Trisirovadha, representing all sentiments, „was staged at the 
direction of the king Cakreia, 

In the prologue the _ author says exactly what he has 
said about the parentage in the Vdnmaya-Viveka. The king 
Caka-Pratapa referred to, reigned from 1549-1557 a.d. 
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The last verse of Vanmayet-V ivsha states that it was 
written in Puri in the 4675th year of the Kali Yuga. 
1943 A.D. being the 5044th year of Kali, the work was written 
about 1574 a.d. The work is divided into six chapters and 
contains 8200 verses consisting of definitions with illustrations, 
some of which are composed by the poet himself and the others 
are quotations from works written by Iris father, uncles and 
other writers of note. All the verses cited by the author relate 
to the praise of Lord Vasudeva. He refers to the following 
writers in the colophon and seems to be acquainted with their 
points of view as well as with those of other eminent 
writers. 

1. Pihgala. 2. Ka^yapa. 3. Mandavya. 4. Vyasa. 5. 
Kohala. 6. Matahga. 7. Dattila. 8. Bharata. 9. Kumara. 
10. Sveta. 11. Kalidasa. 12. Purusottama. 13. Kedara- 
bhatta. 14. Sarve^a. 15. Yadavacarya. 16. Dandi. 17. 
Bhoja. 18. Sripati. 19. Vaitalika. 20. Gangadasa. 21. 
Varaha. 22. Haribhatta. 28. Vahinikpratapa. 24, Soma- 
nath Bhatta. 25. Author of Chandomanika. 26. Soma, the 
author of Vrittamaujari. 27. Author of Sdhitya-Dar 2 )am. 28. 
Svayambhu.’ 29. Author of Hermcandra-VrtU. 30. Acharya 
Ke4ava. 31. Srinivasa. 32. Eaghavananda. At the end of 
the book the poet mentions the following works on Ehetoric 
and Prosody consulted by himself. 1. Sutra oj Pingalandga. 
2. Oaruda Purdna. 3. Chando-Viveka. 4. Chando-Manjari. 
5. Vrtta-Manjari. ' 6. Prdkrta GJiando-Ldlcsana. 7. Vrtta-Batndr 
kara'. 8. Vrtta-Muktdvali.' 9. Vpta-Batndmli. 10. Laghu-pra 
moda-KcmmuM and its commentary. 11. Vrtta-KaumuM. 12. 
Srutabodha. 13. Ghardo-Viciti. 14. Vrtta Kdrikd. 15. 
Sahitya-Darpam. 16. Ghando-Mamkya. 17. Works of Dandi. 
18. Ghando-Oovinda. 19. Ghando-Batndkara. 20. Kohala. 21. 
Vardhvya. 22. mpikd. 23. BatnamdUkd. ^ 

For a classification of prose and drama it seems, that 
the poet consulted Sahitya-Darpam and the works of Dandin. 
The other works most probably deal with Sanskrit prosody. 
Of these only a few have been brought to light and the others 
are not yet known. ■ 

Sanskrit verses are so varied in nature and form_ and 
their classification is so minute and elaborate that the science 
of Prosody admits of a separate study by itself. The subject 
by nature, is difficult and thus came to be neglected and, in 
consequence, works of many early writers have been forgotten 
or lost for good. Our author deplores this very much 'and 
seeks to restore this branch of stmiy in .4 systematic and ex- 
haustive manner,' ; 
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Of the works mentioned above we are acquainted with 
but a very few. The little familiar book jSrMtofeod/m, is as- 
cribed to Kalidasa. It is doubtful if such an imperfect and 
rudimentary work could come from the pen of the great poet. 

The Chandas-Sutm of Pihgala is well known and the 
very science of Sanskrit prosody is said to have started with 
him. Kedara Bhatta, son of Pavyaka, is the author of Vrtta- 
■ratndkara. Glanga-Dasa, son of Vaidya G-opala-Dasa, wrote 
Chandommjan, Acyutacarita a, i^oem in 16 cantoes, Dineia- 
Satnha and Kamsdn-^ataka. He belongs to the 15th Century 
A.D. It is evident from CAawdomanjan that Purusottama is 
the preceptor of Gahga-Dasa i 

It is written in Vdnmaya-Viveka that Purusottama is the author 
of Ghandogovinda and Sarve^a is the author of Vrttamuktdvali 
and Siko Rdmdyana from where our author quotes many exam- 
ples. We are all acquainted with a variety of metres known 
as Vaitalika. According to our author Vaitalika is the author 
of Prdkrta-Chandolaksana. Perhaps the .variety of metre is 
named after its author Vaitalika. Somanatha Bhatta is the 
author of Chandovdrtika. Eaghavananda is the author of 
Chandoviveka and Usdpariytaya. Our author quotes many 
examples from his works. This .Eaghavananda may . be the 
Eaghavananda Mahapatra, mentioned in SdUitya-DarpaTia. 
The author refers to Eata Mandavya, Sveta and Ka^yapa who 
are also mentioned in CJiandas-Sutra and Chandomanjan. 

Bandin in KdvyddarSa says : — 
fjT^r'RT: i" A special treatise bearing the name of Chandovidti 
by some author is not known to us. Chapters XIV and XV 
of Bharata’s Ndtya-Sdstra go by the name of Chandoviciti. 
Yadavacaiya’s Bhasya on Bharata-siHra is also called Chando- 
vidti BMsya. Varahamihira says 

I ii” Works of all 

these go by the name of Chandoviciti. As our author refers to 
Chandoviciti along with the authors Dandin, Bharata and 
Varahamihira in the list of works, we are led to believe that a 
special treatise by that name may have been known to him. 
The author cites the opinion of Varahimihira in the Chapter 
dealing with metre fqrurw^sfq- 

ud TOqTuffTW i" 

This signifies that Varamihira wrote a work on Prosody. As 
regards Bharata and Kohala’s work on Prosody Eeygnand 
says “Bharata treated the subject Chandoviciti in Chapters 
XIV and ; XV ot Ndtya-Sdstra. Bharata defines the tunes of 
a metre in quantities Laghu or Guru. Kohala has a section 
on prosody. According to Bharata and Kohalai whose main 
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sphere was histrionics, the rythm of the metre must appear 
to be a spontaneous effusion of the thoughts of sentiments of 
the actor on the scene” La Martiniqo de Bharat, August 2 Paris. 

“Kohala was the immediate disciple of Bharata. Even 
according to Natya^astra Kohala was to write a treatise on 
Prastaratantra. But Kohala’s work is lost, but for a fragment 
that is available, Taladhyaya. A study of the citations there 
indicates that Kohala, though he followed Bharata in the main, 
improved upon Ndtya-Sdstra in the details of classification. 
Dattila Kohaliya purports to be a narration by Kohala to 
Dattila and Kohala-rahasya by Kohala to Matariga and these 
are epitomes of Kohala’s works” History oj Sanskrit literature, 
by Krishnachariar p. 820. 

The author in Vdnmaya-Viveka refers to the classifica- 
tion of dramas according to Kohala, Dattila and Matanga. 

According to Eaghavananda Padyas (verses) may not 
be four-footed ones and he includes even Gdthds in 

Padya. Our author does not subperibe to this view because 
it is not consistent with the opinion of the old authorities who 
assert that they are always four-footed. Like others our author 
divides metre into two classes Vaidic and Laukika (Classical). 
But he divides the classical literature into six classes as Padya, 
Gatha, Kalika, Viruda, Gadya (prose) and Gita (song). 

The primary division of classical metres into Matra and 
Jati is based upon the distinction that one has a definite rela- 
tion to the aggregate of mdtrds (morae), quite irrespective of 
the number or position of the syllaras in the Padas or quadrants ; 
the other takes into account not only the number but also the 
order of succession of long and short syllables in successive 
quadrants. 

Each of the two primary divisions may again be divided 
into five sub-classes :sama (even), ardhasama (semi-uneven)- 
visama (uneven), asamdrdha (semi-even) and upajdti (hybrids). 
In the case of Jdti these five sub-divisions have a separate nomen- 
clature. Writers such as Pingala and Ganga-Dasa divide the 
metres into three classes : even, semi-even and uneven. But 
as semi-uneven and hybrids could not be included in the latter, 
they should be, according to our author, five, not three. The 
semi-even are those in which alternate quadrants are alike 
but the odds differ from the even ; uneven (f^ir) are those in 
which quadrants are dissimilar but semi-uneven (sreBrw) . are 
those in which first half is dissimilar to the second half. So 
semi-uneven is quite different from the- rest. , As, regards semi- 
uneven (ar^rflr^) our author cites three metres with examples 
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such as Priya, Anangakrida and Jyoti. “The hybrids 
are analogous to the semi-e-yen and uneven metres for mono- 
syllabic group, inasmuch as the variation affects a single 
syllable the first, others remaining constant. So this should 
be as a separate division. Thus the limit of the semi-even is 
2^—2 or 4 — 2=2, of uneven 2*— 2® =16 — 4=12, altogether 
fourteen” (XIX Introduction to of jGrhosh). Some 

count the number of hybrids to be fourteen srrfiTsrT^ 

but even they are many according to our author. Some 
are of opinion that Upajati (or Hybrid) consists of the same 
metre; but it is not correct, as we find examples of hybrids 
formed out of different metres in the works of old authors 
f ?JiTr^r?r ?r?r i g-^srifiirr 

grra#: i” Hybrids are generally formed by combi- 
ing two or three characteristics of different metres having 
close relation. few^afirbTirfsr^'r^^Tff: i” 

By the combination of the quadrants of Tristup or the 
combination of the quadrants of Atijagati and Jagati hybrids 
are formed but not by the combination of other metres. 

These even metres (Sama-vrttas) may be subdivided into 
two classes, Chandas and Dandakas. Chandas are regulated 
by the number of syllables in dhfferent quadrants from one to 
26 letters, but others which exceed 26 letters are known as 
Dandakas. In the book under review 48 kinds of Dacuiakas 
have been exhaustively described with examples. 

As regards Gathas our author does not agree with Hala- 
yudha’s reading of the Pihgala’s Sutra *rT«rr, 8th chapter, 
1st sutra. This reading gives rise to frequent contradictions 
and calls forth many an expression of apology from the authors. 
This has been justly pointed by Mr. C. M. Ghosh in his intro- 
duction to Chandasdra-Sangraha p. XIV, wherein he states : 
“The eighth chapter starts with the Sutram >iT«n. Then 

follows a description of eighteen individual metres placed in 
the same groups defined and explained with details and illus- 
trated with examples exactly the same way as in his two pre- 
ceding chapters. They are explicitly called Gatha or the 
undescribed nevertheless. At the end of the 8th Chapter 
again there is left in the lumber room of gathas as indefinite 
and innumerable renaainder”. f^- 

I Halayudha, the commentator of Pingala’s Chandas-Sutfa, 
was not known to our author ak he has nowhere referred to 
Halayudha in his work. Our Author adopts a different reading 
of the text, most probably a correct one. While defining Gatha 
he says that it is of Matra metre and has no fixed quadrants. 
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and has been employed in languages (Prakrfc) other than Sanskrit 
and in support of his definition he cites the authority of Pingala’s 
I Ghandas-sutra that Gatha should he in the impure tongue. 

uT5rr»TpiTcrr 3rfirq'a’'rr5rr srdiffgrfifsrsT: i sr^rfTO cirr^«rf ar; ii’ 

Some are of opinion that Gatha is also used in Sanskrit and 
they cite the example of «r>f etc. 

In dvipadl-gdthd there will be one quadrant. In chatas- 
padl two in satpadl three and in astapadi four quadrants and 
so on. Where the quadrants are not even they cannot be 
definitely fixed. Our author described 97 kinds of Gdtlvds 
consisting ot. dvipadl, tripadi, cJmtuspadi, and so on. 

That (sound) which signifies the measure of time with- 
pauses is called Tala (syllabic instants) and a harmonious 
combination of sounds (Tala) is called Kala. A combination 
of syllabic instants or Kalas is called Kalika. It has four 
divisions : Oandavrtta, Tribhangl, Matrika and Sarhabha- 
drika. Oaridabrtta consists of 12 to 64 quadrants and Trf- 
bhangi consists of 8 to 16 quadrants and the rest consists of 
10 quadrants and more and not too many. 

With the growth of Sanskrit literature some classical 
poets, being not satisfied with the existing metres, introduced 
new rhythms and also excellent forms of blank verses and poetry 
known as Kalika. But no standard works on Prosody, known 
so far, have taken any notice of it. But our author has given 
descriptions of different kinds of Kalikas in his work. Ac- 
cording to some there may be Kalikas in prose as well. So 
our author has cited some examples from prose. 

Then he defines Virudas in a peculiar way and finds 
fault with the old definition. He sayB that thb word Vicu 
means hostility in the Maharastra language. As they are 
meant to engender fear in the hearts of the enemies, they are 
known as Virudas. Viruda consists both of prose and poetry. 
This has not been clearly dealt with by the ancient writers on 
Prosody. 

Then he speaks of Gdtu-Kdvya which means a poem 
consisting of Kalika verses and Virudas taken together. This 
has been divided into three as Sarvakala, Mi^rakalaandVitakala, 
the good, the medium and the inferior. This Cdtu-Kavya is 
also known as Laghu-Prabandha. This Sarvakala is divided 
into Pratapavali Kirtydmli, Hdrdmli, Astlkdvali, Vakrdmli, 
Pancavakravali and Smaradipika. According to language it 
is also divided into three classes in Sanskrit; it is called Suddha 
or pure in Prakrit it is Arabhati, in, Sanskrit and Prakrit it is 
called Mitoka. Eegarding Guru and Laghu (heavy and short) 
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our author cites some rules that are not to be found out in any 
work oil Prosody published as yet. At the end of the 2nd and 
the 4th quadrants a Laghu becomes Guru but Mammata, the 
author of the Kavya'prahdm does not subscribe to this view 
as he quotes ^ and says that 

Ca at the end is a Laghu and so it is faulty. But our author 
finds fault with Mammata and says that it is Guru. Visvanatha 
Kaviraja, the author of Sdhitya-Darpana, suggests that the 
defect will be removed by replacing Ca/^ by arfh. Our author 
sarcastically remarks by saying that he failed to understand 
what Visvanatha meant by this. 

In showing the characteristics of Vaktra, which is generally 
known as Anustubh, our author states some exceptions to the 
general rule. If the 6th letter be laghu in the first and the 
second quadrants, then the fifth will be guru. When the sixth 
letter is guru in an uneven quadrant, that is in the first and 
the third quadrants, then the seventh letter must be guru. 
But all the rules of Vaktra are optional. 

The author, after giving a classification of prose with 
illustrations, deals with dramas. Dramas are divided into 
ten Eupakas and eighteen Uparupakas as usual. This is ac- 
cording to the modem writers on Dramaturgy. Kohala says 
that Brahma pleased Mahadeva and Parvati and obtained from 
them dramas in two parts known as Marga and Natya of twenty 
different varieties. Ten kinds of Natakas are known as Natyas, 
whereas Natika, Prakarani, Bhanika, Hasika, Dima, Vyayo- 
giiii, Kala, Utsahavati Citra, Vicitra, Jugupsita for ten kinds 
of Margas. Again the De^yas are sixteen in number ; Dattila, 
Matahga and Kohala by employing their own imagination 
divided these Deiyas out of the different dramas by permuting 
different rasas and experimenting with different actors. They 
are known as Sattakaj Trotaka, Gosthi, Vrndaka, Silpaka, 
Hallisaka, Ullasaka, Rasa, Srigadita, Natya, liasaka, Prastava, 
Lasika Sanilapaka, Preihksana and Sambhavya. This division 
is not given by other writers of dramaturgy and so this view 
of the old school is of great importance. 

I have touched only a few important points of this work. . 
The speciality of this work is that it deals exhaustibly with 
all the sections of Prqdosy and with many other subjects such 
as dramaturgy, division of prose and poetry and also notes 
the views of the old and new schools of Prosody. It gives us 
information about many writers' and works not yet known 
to the scholars of the present day. The work is of a unique 
character and its publication will be of great help to the scholars. 


AN UNPUBLISHED COMMENTAEY ON THE DVlDASA- 
MANJABIKA STOTBA 0^ SANKARA 

By 

A. S. Nataeajan Ayyae, b.a., m.l., 
Chidambaram. 

All are agreed that the Dvadusamanjarikd Stotra is a 
genuine composition of Adi Sankaracarya. Dr. Belvalkar 
writes in his Vedanta Philosophy (Basu-Mallick Lectures of 
the Calcutta University, 1929, at pages 221-222) as follows : — 
“Without arguing the pros and cons of each case we will now 
enumerate what we regard as very probably the genuine stotras 

of Sankaracarya (16) Demdaia Manjarikd usually known 

as Moha-Mudgara in 12 stanzas beginning with 

(17) Bhaja Govinda Stotra called the Charpata- 
panjarika Stotra in 17 stanzas.” A. B. Keith states : “There 
is no reason whatever to doubt that he (Adi Sankara) composed 
such poems” {History of Sanskrit Literature, Oxford, 1928, 
page 216). • 

This poem is one of the most -popular of the poeins Adi 
Sankara composed for the edification of humanity and somO 
of its lines have become household words with the Hindus. 
To such an important work, Svayampraka^a Yati has written 
a commentary. The professed aim of the commentator is to 
make the DvddaSamajarikd Stotra as a .Prakarana Grantha 
containing in a brief compass all the essential teachings of 
Advaita. The extreme simplicity and the most wide popularity 
of the poem has been evidently responsible for the commentary 
not haying been printed so far. 

I have secured 4 manuscripts from wliich I have arrived 
at the text. Two Manuscripts belong to the Madras Govern- 
ment Oriental Manuscripts Library. A third forms part .of 
the recently acquired manuscript collections of the Madras 
University. The fourth belongs to the Mysore GdVernment 
Manuscripts Library. The Mysore Manuscript states that the 
work was composed by Vi^vanatha Pandit but it is the same 
identical manuscript as the one cou|posed by Svayampraka^a. 
There are no manuscripts of this commentary available in Adyar 
Library at Madras and at the Government Manuscripts Library 
at Trivandrum and at the Tanjore Palace library. Hence the 
4 manuscripts are ‘the only avajli^bil mantis<aipt3 ta the piuMic 
libraries of South India. . t ’t;; s* 
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The author Svayampraka^a Yati is reputed to have been 
a Sanyasin well versed in Vedanta who lived about 200 years 
ago on the banks of the Cauvery in South India. _ There are 
commentaries on the Dahsimmurti Stotra of Adi Sankara, 
the Advaita Makaraada of La’ksmidhara and other minor works 
from the pen of Svayampraka^a. Whether the author is one 
and the same has to be determined and my learned friend Dr. 
V. Eaghavan, m.a., ph.D. of the Madras University has under- 
taken for me this task in his valuable forword which he has 
promised for this work. 

I shall attempt in this paper to place a few points including 
specimen extracts from the commentary which is to be published 
and which should be enjoyed by you as a whole. 

Svayampraka^a Yati is a Eama Bhakta and has composed 
good invocatory verses in praise of Eama in the beginning, 
in the middle (beginning of Sioka 7) and in the end of his com- 
mentary. A brief introduction states that Sapkara himself 
descended as an Avatara on this earth for the uplift of humanity 
and wanted to teach Vairagya as Jnana Sadhana and hence 
begyis the 1st stanssa of the Stotra. 

Some specimen quotations from the commentary are 
given below : 

(2) spTim ecfJ i 

Svayampraka^a after discussion concludes that this sioka 
teaches aisfcqrir. His remarks are very_ illuminating on' this 
vexed question as to the uses or functions of sr#. 

efJTFft » JT ffVir- 

5% ) E- r? f^T^T; ?r i ff srahikniT srrfRq-F^rq-ni; i 

q q'lnriw i qwiri 

iTOTrsff qsr qsr fsnw'j iTt- 

cJTSJT F^iw qsr nfrerr ?F?r %q i 151 Ff 

%F?T5rt^ FwW lU' 

The above is based on the famous jiassage in' Bhamati 
(Catus-Sutri) on Sankara’s Brahma Sutra-Bhdsya. 

(6) !Trdr?!T’frTErifl%^ i 

E?rF?f wit II 

This sioka is meant to teach Vairagya and a reference to 
it again is on a par with the te^hings of the t^femw of the 
Bre^a. Sutra. A long disonssion is appended in which the 
place of Janaka and Yajnavalkya in the scheme of Advaita 
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Moksa is described. Were they realised souls and the com- 
patability of treating the whole world as Brahman and yet 
of ruling a kingdom is discussed. The grades of Jivan-Muktas 
as defined in the Jlvanmuhtaviveha of Vidyaranya are mentioned. 

(8) tftf eqfc^T?trH 'RJTW i 

ancwrfrf^t^TT fRfjnrfJfr: u 

is fully explained under this sloka. sfTrWR 
is described and the intermediate states prior to final absorp- 
tion in Brahman are treated in great detail — the states of 
Hiranyagarbhopasaka, Bhagavadupasaka and Utkatadharma- 
nistha. A short discussion as in the 4th Chapter of Brahma 
Sutra is found with the dazzling purvapaksas and the more 
brilliant Siddhanta. The unity of Biva and Visnu being phases 
of the same Brahman is discussed. 

(12 f# 5^T7T55fnr«rwr i 

ff ii 

In this last ^loka, the niain sheet-anchor of Advaita that 
Jnana alone leads to Moksa is explained in detail. ^ gets 
and upasana leads to and are auxiliary 

aids^to Jnana. The Samuecaya-vada as found in the 2nd 
61oka of Yoga-Vasistha is discussed and finally explained as 
laying down the importance of Karma prior to the acquisition 
of Knowledge. 

There is an extra ^loka in all the manuscripts and herp 
the author gives the various meanings of the word Sisya. 
In spite of one often- does not get srrriraTJT and the 

same is due to the fact that like Wrd of the Samksepd Sdrlrdka 
he is siTf 5^^. Finally the reasons as to ’wdiy the 
could not be obtained in other systems like the Carvaka, 
Bauddha, etc., are mentioned. 

The commentator finally closes with the description of 
3TR5^ of the Jivanmukta and its different shades. 

Without much exaggeration I should state that Svayam- 
praka^a Yati has attempfied to do what Madhusudana Sarasvati 
did for the Dasa-SloM and what Sure^vara did for the Ddk- 
smdmurtl Stotra. 

The commentator commands a vigorous style and has 
about 120 quotations and draws largely on the Upanisads and 
especially on Panca-da4i and Jlvmmukta-vweka of Vidya- 
ranya. He styles as A, 0 aryas not merely the Adi Sahkara the 
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Acarya but also Padma-pada, Suresvara and the author of the 
Samhsepa Sdriraha. 

The Sloka Arsr has not 

been commented upon by Svayarapraka^a. 

Unanimous is the tradition that the Adi Saiikara Bhagavat 
Pada composed the DvadaSamanjarika Stotra at Benares. I 
am extremely happy to announce in this holy city that the 
commentary on the same is to be published. 

As mentioned by me' previously I have collected all the 
available manuscript materials available in South India. If 
you have any manuscripts of ‘Svayamprakasasa’ commentary 
with you or if there are any manuscripts in the libraries here 
at Benares or Poona or elsewhere I shall consider it an obligation 
if you intimate to me the same so that I could utilise the same 
before the commentary is published. If there is any other 
commentary on Dvdsa^amanjarikd ox Moliamudgara other than 
the one by Svayamprakaia Yati. I request you to enlighten 
me about the same so that I may publish that commentary 
also. 



THE DEdLAEATION OE A SAEAYANTEI 


By 

Pandit Eamanatha Jha, m.a., b.l., Kavyatirtha,' 
Librarian, Ea.j Darbhanga. 

In his lectures on Poetical Training in Ancient Times 
delivered in Hindi in the Hindustani Academy at Allahabad 
during the year 1928-29, published later on under the title 
Kaviralmsya, the late Mahamahopadhyaya Doctor Sir Ganganatha 
Jha has described a “Public Test of Highest Scholarship” that 
was prevalent in Mithila till about a hundred and fifty years 
ago, but which has long since been dead though people of the 
older generation know it still by name. This test was held at 
the request of the Scholar himself who on succeeding in the 
test was said to have “taken up Sarayantra” and the scholar 
was thenceforth styled a Sarayantri. 

Though this word Sarayantra looks like a pure Sanskrit 
word, its exact meaning or its origin is shrouded in mystery 
and no Sanskrit lexicon mentions the word. Sir Monier-Williams 
has a word Sarayantrak which he explams, on the authority 
of Subandhu’s Vdsavadattd, as the “string on which the palm- 
leaves of a manuscript are filed.” In Mithila, however, a 
Pandita even to this day is said, in popular language, to have 
bound a book or manuscript with string when he knows 
it by heart and has no need to refer to it. “To take up Sara- 
yantra”, therefore, may be symbolical of having bound up all 
the Mss. with strings when the scholar would claim to know 
everything contained in all the Sastras and has no need to look 
into any book whatsoever. It was, in fact, the claim of highest 
scholarship. • ' ” 

This interpretation of the term finds support from or is 
•rather based upon what the late Mahamahopadhyaya Doctor Sir 
Ganganatha Jha says in the “Kavirahasya” (pp. 78-74). Let 
me give here the translation of the relevant portion of the book 
which is so very interesting ' 

“The system of public test of scholarship was prevalent 
in Mithila up to 150 or 200 years ago. Whenever a scholar 
got renown and rich rewards in foreign lands and came back 
home, he used to declare thus to the people of his own land, 
if he thought himself equal to the task. “I have come home 
back from foreign lends ladiWi ^»y and renqwn, -but of 
what use is that dawned scholar a 
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foreign land which neither his foes can see nor his friends enjoy? 
I am, therefore, very solicitous of winning glory in my own land. 
The highest glory of scholarship in Mithila has ever been of 
Sarayantra, It is my great wish that this test should be held 
in my ca,se.” > 

“The method of the test was like this. First of all, the 
scholars all over the country used to ask the most abstruse 
questions not in any one Sastra but in all the Sastras. All 
the questions must be properly answered in the assembly to 
the satisfaction of all present. When the scholars were thus 
satisfied, the public used to put questions. Anybody was 
entitled to put any question he liked. Everybody must be 
answered and answered to Sfie satisfaction of all present. When 
every one present was thus satisfied, then only the honour of 
a Sarayantri was conferred upon him. What this term Sara- 
yantra really connotes is not known, but this custom is still 
known by its name,” ' 


It is, however, clear that the above description is based 
on tradition and that the late M.M. Sir Ganganatha dha had no 
document bearing on the subject before him when he wrote 
these lines. But only recently I chanced to find a piece of old 
paper written on both the sides in excellent Tirhuta (Maithili) 
characters, in a bundle of paper mss. in the possession of Ba,bu 
Gane^a Jha of the eastern part of my village of Ujan in the 
district of Barbhanga. There are eleven lines on the first page 
and four overleaf and the writing appears more than a hundred 
years old, though there is no mention to its writer or his date. 
Let me reproduce it here with an English translation of the 


same. 

1 f^?rr sr^TSETnTinr^'rTsq'Tq- ^<irT sr^fPT- 

2 ’ETT 


3 ^ sirRrssfr insTf srnrr- 

4 OTft'Ter JTinTftqWq-R 5r^w«fwT iRprffqrsq-i^ 

5 ?rr ^ 'rtf ^crrfwT ^rfftsrq- grR- 

7 q- RirJTfrrrRR 'flrerrRWRWT ^ TrfRitqrsirr- 

8 q- Tftf 5 RT«r?iTilf OTf'Ri 

R- 

10 RiRffciTsirnT !5nmT«rfs#l^ ?nTim-f5fcrr m- 

11 5=? ^ratf'T it^r- 

Overleaf: 

1 STTRT ^RRyPT^r^RTrs ^ ’TT#! Ijllcr- 

2 sritoRR " 
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8 spi^fw ^ «ft»TJr??r«CTr'r ai^fiRr (?jt ? ) *nTt ^r'sr ^t^tf^irr- 

4 q-?ry5rfrmt5:=siTf?Ti irT'^rMr ^nriTTcT 

niRftqrsjrnT 

?Tn?pp4w (# ? ) 

(r^ ? ) 

Translation : — This learning of Logio was revealed to 
Mahamahopadhyaya Gonrhi Sarmrna by the grace of Daksina- 
murti and She, the Lady Logic, while remaining there in 
utmost felicity, betook herself to his disciple M.M. Madhava 
Sarinma with whom she abode undisturbed for long. Madhava 
Sarmrna made her over to his disciple, the revered M.M. Aria 
Madhava Mi^ra, who was exactly like himself not only in name 
but also in the true signification of the term. His disciple 
M.M. Sankara Sarmma made her over to Yajnapati Upadhyaya 
who saw her settled with the revered M.M. Paraiurama Sarmma. 
From him his disciple, M.M. Vamadeva Sarminfi got her, from 
whom also she was received by M.M. Pitambara Sarmma who 
was called Vidyanidhi, “Ocean of Learning”, and who was 
indeed the Head of all the Madhyandinas. From there this 
Lady Logic was lodged with that revered M.M. Gokulanatha 
Sarmma, who to discredit Siromani, refuting with right reasoning 
all the previous conclusions, composed many theses on Nyaya, 
such as Siddhantatattva, and who flourished on this earth with 
the reputation of being “the Master for the Teaching of All 
Eight Conclusions.” From him She was received by M.M. 
Jagannatha Sarmma, who was the second Jagannatha and M.M. 
Vam^adhara Sarmma got her from him. It was from him that 
M.M. Eaghunatha Sarmma received her— Shree (Glorious) 
Eaghunatha, who by his series of Danas (gifts) threw into 
shade the glory of Kama. This is a list of famous names, 
names of a succession of famous men who w»re all Masters 
a,nd who had all taken up Sarayantra. Even when they are 
no more, persons like myself are not fit to take up Saray^tra. 
Nevertheless I do take up Sarayantra on this particular day 
and in this I rely on the blessings of those (departed souls) 
and the good wishes of all those who are present on the occasion. 
May success follow. 

A perusal of this piece will show that this is the text of 
the (Vijnapti) declaration made by one M.M. Datta Sarmma 
at the time of taking up Sarayantra, but the most important 
point is missing from this copy, namely, the date of that public 
test, the date on which M.M. Datta Sarmma took up Sarayantra. 
The words in the text are “today on this particular day" 
and the particular date must have been spoken, out there in 
the Assembly -by temm the ctftumbawihelit 
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of the woceedinss. It is, therefore, only a copy of the original 
decbration as wared by M.M. Datto Sarmma. To arrive 
at my conclusion regarding tbe date o the public test m which 
this declaration was made, we must look into the decimation 
itself and roly upon the internal evidence furnished by the 
names, many of which are, indeed, very famous. 

There are, however, three or four points in this brief decla- 
ration that deserve our notice before any attempt is made 
to identify the Panditas mentioned in the list. 

First of all, we liave here before us a long line of Gurus, 
Masters who imparted, instructions in Inviksiki Vidya, hy 
which is meant clearly the Nyaya Dar^ana, fOT which Mitlnla 
bas been famous since the days of Gautama. There are twelve 
SnS in the declaration, the 13th being M.M. Datta Sarmma 
himself and each succeeding Pandita is said here to have received 
S Vidya from the preceding one. Though it is not cl_ear 
from the text if M.M. Datta received the learning of Nyaya 
hZ M.M. Eaghunatha yet it could not have been otherwise 
as M M Datta was the son of M.M. Eaghunatha, which I wll 
Sow later on and as such could not have gone to others for 
learning. It is well-known, that m old Indiana (line) was 
C birth and also by learning, i.e., teaching (D^r) and here we. 
have one, only one the family-tree of a Ime of s (Masters), 
of mediaeval Mithila, which us said to have originated with 
Mahamahopadhyaya Gonrhi S_armma and to which the famous 
Mahamahopadhyaya Gokulanatha had the honour to be ong. 
A Pandita can have a student learned enough to take up 
Toryfra ■ oftTierallv after 20-25 years after himself, and judged 
from thfs standard the period covered by this line of Masters 
may safely be taken to be 250-300 years. 

Secondly the terms in which the thirteenth descendant 
Af family, M.M. Datta Sarmma, eulogises his ancestors 
S Mmideration, They were all Masters, famous 
Masters all of them and every one of them had taken up Saia- 
-rrontra savs M.M. Datta. Nevertheless there are clear indi- 
cations in the description of the Masters to show that all of 
them were not equally respectable or at least, did not command 
thrsaZ respect of the posterity. Of the 12 names as many 
as seven have adjective clauses to describe them and they are 
^■s-Mastem Noi. 1, 2, 3, 8, 9 10 and 12 Then there are 
three names of Masters Nos. 3, 6 and 9 which are used m the 

plural number, perhaps, to Show special reverence to them. 

There are likewise three names of Masters .Ji^os. 4, 7 and 11 
^at the bare titlevOf M^b533aanopadhyaya. Lastly there 
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is only one name, that of Master No. 5, which is used without 
any adjective whatsoever. 

I shall have occasion to refer to all these adjectives when 
I attempt to identify them, but to me one thing seems clear 
from this declaration. Human nature is uniform both in 
space and time and it is not unreasonable to suppose that all 
these twelve Masters were not all of the same calibre, of the 
same eminence,^ of the same veneration, and though all of them 
had taken up Sarayantra in a fonnal assembly called for the 
purpose, the function itself could not have evoked the same 
interest, the same enthusiasm, the same spirit of rivalrv in ah 
the cases. A venerable old Pandita with his students, students’ 
students, and perhaps their students too, renowned, would 
not have been asked anything inconvenient and the whole 
function would have been what we would call oidy a tame 
affair, while^ a still-rising, self-confident young Pandita declaring 
to take up Sarayantra in the flush of glory won in foreign lands, 
must have created a stir in the Pandita-land of Mithila and 
scholars, mostly the contemporaries of the Sarayantri, 
must have mustered strong in the assembly with their ques- 
tions. Is it, therefore, improper to read in this Vijnapti (de- 
claration) a distinction of some 'such sort in the different sets 
of words used with the different Masters ? 

•* Thirdly, the interesting account of the origin of this 
family arrests our attention. It is here claimed that the know- 
ledge of Nyaya-Sastra was revealed to Gonrhi Sarmma by the 
grace of Daksinamurti, as a fruit ’of whose devotions extra- 
ordinary powers of expounding the Sastraa are pronused in 
the Tantras. It is suggested thereby that Gonrhi Sarinma 
did not owe his eminence to any Master, but who, nevertheless, 
challenged a public test and having silenced all took up Sara- 
yantra. This knowledge, moreover, is personified throu^out 
and is said to descend from the Guru (Master) to one of his 
many disciples, who perhaps with the devotions of Daksina- 
murti continued unimpaired, inherited the knowledge, Vidya, 
kept up the tradition set up by the Guru, Master, and took 
up Sarayantra. For twelve generations the Vidya thus resides 
in the family and the ISth descendant from tha’t self-made 
devotee Naiyayika Gonrhi Sarma, claims in this declaration 
to be the present possessor of that Vidya, to be the greatest 
Naiyayika of his time as his predecessors were in theirs. 

This takes us to the main problem of the identification 
of the Masters of this schoedy but- this is beset, ydth 
jill these are verjf' theff .jif" 

."'.40 ' ' ’ - - ' ' - 
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family of Maithila Brahmanas wliioh has not produced one 
or more persons of these names. Had the family to which 
each of these Masters belonged been indicated or even the 
names of their fathers given, it would have been possible to 
identify them correctly, but in the absence of all that, one 
has to depend entirely on the chronology given here and just 
make an attempt. 

Of the thirteen names given here there is, however, one 
name,— -only' one — which any educated Maithila can identify 
at once and that is the name of Gokulanatha who belonged 
to the famous Fanandah family of the Maithila Brahmanas 
and was an inhabitant of the celebrated village of Mangarauni 
near Madhubani in the district of Darbhanga. This is the 
only light with the help of which one must try to reconstruct 
the history presented in this declaration. In one of his many 
works, Bkavali, (Ms. Darbhanga Baj Library) Gokulanatha 
says that it was composed for King Fateh Sah, who can be 
identified with the famous Fateh Sah of Garhwal, a contem- 
porary of Aurangzeb and who is said to have died in 1699 (Im- 
perial Gazetteer, 1908 Edn. Vol. XI, pp. 212). Tradition places 
him in the reign of Maharaja Eaghava Singh Bahadur who 
ruled over Mithila from 1700 to 1789 a.d. I have, therefore, 
assumed, that M.M. Gokulanatha took up Sarayantra in the 
year 1700 on his return from Garhwal after the passing away 
of his great patron. Having thps fixed the date of the 9th 
Master of this school, if we go back to each preceding Master, 
we find that the Founder of this family must have flourished 
almost 200 years before Gokulanatha. This takes us to the 
days when the reins of the Government of Mithila had not yet 
passed into the hands of M.M. Maharaja Mahesa Thakur, the 
founder of the present Darbhanga Baj, but when Mithila was 
still ruled over by the kings of the Oinavara family, the des- 
cendants of Siddha Kame^wara. 

Mastbe I : M.M. Gonrhi Mi^ra (1490 a.d.) 

Fortunately there is in the Baj Darbhanga Library an 
old palm-leaf ms. which is also noticed on pp. 463-454 of the 
first volume of the Descriptive Catalogue of Mithila Mss. This 
is a copy of Sudracara (The Daily Duties of Siidra) by M.M. 
Gonrhi Sarmma, who is called here a MBra. In the long intro- 
duction to this work, the author praises very highly one Vasu- 
deva, very learned and very liberal, son of Bavikara, and he 
calls him, “the gem to adorn the head of the land of Mithila” 
but he was not a king. It was under orders of this Vasudeva, 
•who was perhaps a Sudra, that Gonrhi Mi§ra composed his 
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Sudracara®. About himself, however, he says very little except 
that he “vanquished in the Court of King Eamabhadra 
renowned scholars-^sM?jTrnriTgH?rH are his exact 

words. Now Maharaja Eamabhadra with the Viruda (title) Eiipa- 
narayana was the last but one king of the Oinavara family, 
son of the famous king Maharaja Bhairav'a Singh Harinarayana 
(S. N. Singh — History of Tirhut, pp. 78-79) Eamabhadra himself 
was a celebrated scholar and in his court there were such re- 
nowned scholars as Vacaspati and Varddhamana, though 
both of them were very old by that time. If it was the court 
of this king Eamabhadra that the author of Sudracara did 
vanquish, then really he must have been a gifted scholar, a 
man blessed with invincible divine powers. Here the story 
related in the Declaration fits in exactly. No wonder Gonrhi 
Mi^ra did create a school of his own towards the close of the 
15th century and the 9th Master of that School, 9th in the 
descent from him, comes forward to challenge the scholars 
of Mithila in, say, about 1700 a.d. 1 therefore identify the 
founder of this school, with the author of Sudracara and the 
victor of the court of the scholar king, Bambhadra. 

Mastees II AKD III : M.M. Madhava Sabmma (1520 a.d.,) 
M.M. Aeia Madhava MiSea (1570 a.d.) 

The next two names are the same and it is one of the 
commonest names. There is nothing to distinguish them except 
that with the first the Lady Logic is said to have hved long 
and the second is used in the reverential plural with the family 
title, Mi^ra, and is given another title Aria which does not 
seem to be a Sanskrit but only a vernacular term. The real 
significance of this is not clear to me but I take it to be a variant 
of or at least in some way connected with Alayi which is the 
name of an important family of Maithila Brahmanas and tO; 
which family the second Madhava might have belonged. ; It is 
therefore purposely prefixed here to his name to distinguish 
him from his Master who also bore the same name. 

Now as many as three Madhavas are known to me in 
their works. First of all is the author of Divyadipika (Eaj 
Dai’bhanga Library Ms., Noticed in the first volume of the 
Mithila Mss., pp. 225-226, No. 208 and 209) who was the son 
of M.M. Khantara Mi^ra. There. is another palm-leaf ms. in 
the Darbhanga Eaj Library called Pratyak§alokadipika by 
Madhava where also the same Khantara with his three brothers 
Dinakara, Srikara,, and Srihari are eulogised, i Both these 
Dipikas, therefore, may be be the worfe of ^ thp samp 

Madhava, Madhava Mitei f’’'-'' 
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There is another ras. in the Raj Library, Adbhutadarpana 
by name, which also is a work of Madhava but this Madhava 
calls himself the son of Eaghunatha of the Budhabala family 
and mentions Matinatha as his elder and M.M. Govinda as his 
younger brother. 

There is yet another Madhava with the surname Misra, 
who in the opening verses of his Bhedadipika (R. L. Mitra, V, 
pp. 194 No. 1879) calls himself the son of Gadadhara and Srimati. 

There is still one more Ms. in the Barbhanga Raj Library 
called Durgabhaktitarangini, which is also by Madhava, but 
here the author does not say anything about himself and hence 
it is impossible to identify him with any one of the three 
Madhavas described above. 

In this state of things I find myself unable to identify 
these two masters with any of these authors. I have only 
assigned a period of fifty .years to the first Madhava, the Master 
No. II, during which Lady Logic resided with him. 

Mastee IV : M.M. Sankaba Sarmma (1590 a.d.) 

The next name Sankara is equally, if not more, common 
and many Sankaras are mentioned in the History of Dharma- 
^astras by M.M. Kane. At least three of them are quite well- 
known to me. First of all, there is the famous Sankara, called 
Sanmika, the son of Ayachee Bhavanatha Mi^ra and the author 
of Kanadasutropaskara, Vadivinoda, Gauri-Digambara-Praha- 
sana etc. But he belonged to a generation or two older than 
even the founder of this school. Then there is another Sankara, 
called Sankara Jha or Ojha, the author pf Smrti-Sudhakara, 
of the family of Kunjapalli, which is popularly known as Kujauli. 
He mentions one Bhagiratha as his Master, and praises at 
length in the beginning of his work Emperor Akbar and Raja 
Todaramall. He must therefore be taken to be the disciple 
of the renowned author of the Jalada-Coramentary on Udayana- 
carya’s Kusumdhjali, the elder brother of the founder of the 
Barbhanga Raj M.M. Bhagirath Thakur, who was also called 
Megha Thakur and a contemporary of Akbar. There is yet 
another Sankara called Abhinava-Pandita-Raja who was the 
son of Pandita-Eaja Raghunandana of the family of Baliasa, 
the. celebrated student of M.M. Maharaja Mahesa Thakur who 
accompanied him to Delhi and there helped his Master in getting 
the Raj of Tirhut. This Sankara also must have been a con- 
temporary of Emperor Akbar. Nevertheless, it is very difficult 
to say* without further light on .the subject, if our Master IV 
.M.M. Sankara Sarma is the pne or the other of the last two 
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Sankaras or he is some other Sankara not yet known to me, 
but if he is either of the last two described above, then the date 
assigned to him is quite reasonable. 

Mastee V : Yajnapati Upadhyaya (1610 a.t>.) 

This is the only name in this list of 13 Masters which is 
not mentioned here with any title, not even the customary 
title of Mahamahopadhyaya though as a Sarayatnri he must 
be assmned to have been a M.M. also. But to me the reason 
of this omission is clear. Yajnapati is a very famous name 
in the annals of Nyaya Dartoa. Siromani in his Chintdmani- 
Didhiti quotes Yajnapati by name. There is in the Darbhanga 
Eaj Library a very old ms. on palm-leaves which is a com- 
mentary called Prabha on GangeSa’s Ohintamand and is the 
work of Yajiiapati, son of Sivapati of the famous family of 
Mandara. &romani evidently quotes this Yajnapati who 
therefore must be taken to have flourished even before the 
founder of this school and hence cannot be our Master V. To 
avoid, therefore, any chance of mistaking our Yajnapati with 
the author of Prabha, the older M.M. Yajnapati, he is mentioned 
here simply by name without even the customary title of M.M., 
the title Upadhyaya added to his name being only his surname. 
Nothing can therefore be said definitely of him. 

Master VI : M.M. PAEAiuRAMA Saema (1680 a.d.) 

There is absolutely no data to identify the 6th Master 
of this school who is mentioned here in the plural number to 
suggest perhaps the old age to which he attained and the great 
veneration in which he was held. 

Master VII : M.M. Vamadeva Sarmma (1660 a.d.) 

His is a famous name. He belonged to the family of 
Sarias,ba and was the son of M.M. Eucinatha. He was, more- ' 
over, the daughter’s son of Vaidika Vi^vambhara and daughter’s 
daughter’s sop of M.M. Damodara Thakur, the elder brother 
of the founder of the Darbhanga Eaj. Three of his works 
are known to me. They are (i) Vaihsika-Bahasya, (ii) Smrti- 
dlf ikd and (iii) Ihnika. The last named work was written 
for the sake of Lala Thakur who was the grandson of M.M. 
Maharaja Subhahkara Thakur -who died in 1617 a.d. It was 
the great grandson of this Lala Thakur who in 1785, became 
the -Mithile^a as Maharaja Madhava Singh Bahadur. The 
date therefore assigned to him in this chronology, i.e. 1660 a.d., 
fits in exactly with the history of the Khandavala family of 
Darbhanga BIj also. ' ; ' ; . ' ' 
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Master VIII : M.M. Pitambara Sarma Vidyanidhi (1680 a.d.) 

With this 8th Master of this school I seem to have come 
on surer grounds and the light here becomes sufficiently clear 
to identify with precision all the remaining six masters all at 
once. With this Vidyanidhi at its head, all the remaining 
five Masters of this school form not only one family by Vidya 
(learning) alone, but by birth also and this declaration turns 
out to be the glorious page from the history of the Panandaha 
family which dominated, ruled over, and shaped the intellectual 
life of Mithila for more than a hundred years. I cannot do 
better than reproduce here the relevant portion of the genea- 
logical table of the Pananadahas from which all these six Masters 
including the maker of this declaration will appear clearly to 
have been born in almost a single family. I have said almost 
because of the Master XI VaiMadhara who was Vidyanidhi’s 
daughter’s son and therefore of a different, Darihara, family. 

Eamabhadra 


M. M. M.M. PUdmhara Maho. Maho. Sanyasi 
Madhusudana Vidyanidhi Umananda Bagi^a M.M.Rati^a 
Master VIII 


: . I ■ . ■■■■■■• I ■■■■"■ » ■ '■ J' ' " 

A.bilamba-Saraswati Sadupadhyaya M.M.Gohilamiha M.M. 
Maho. Trilochan Dandapani Ufddhyaya Jagami&tha 

Master IX Master X 


Sarvasvadata M.M. Laksminatha 
M.M. Baghundtha 
Master XII 


M.M. 

Jayaki sna 


M.M. Dattd or M.M. 
Visnudatta Bhavaninatha 
maker of the 
declaration 


Daughter m. 
Chaturbhuja 
(Darihara) 

I 

M.M. Theghoo 
or Varhiadhara 
Master XI 


It is not ray purpose to extol in this paper the glories 
of the Masters of the Panandaha Family, nor to write here a 
history of the Panandahas. Only the life and times of the 
third son of Vidyanidhi, M.M. Gokulanatha Upadhyaya, will 
require more than one such paper to do justice to it. There 
is no longer the problem of identification ; the point fixed has 
been reached and the age of the remaining mastters can very 
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well be' fixed. Let us now read therefore 'the declaration itself 
and see what virtues, excellences and exploits, the humble 
maker of this declaration claims for his father, grand-father 
and great-grand-father. ■ 

M.M. Pitambara has been called in the declaration “ Fidyd- 
(marked, decorated, with the title “Ocean 
of Learning”). It is exactly the phrase in the Maithila 
Panji also. It seems, therefore, to have been the title by which 
he was known all over the country in his own days as Bhava- 
natha was known as Ayachi and Jayadeva as" Paksadhara 
even during their life times. Very possibly he was “decorated” 
with this title by the Assembly called to test him in Sarayantra. 
Anyway, the title shows the high position held by him" in the 
realm of scholarship. 

The other title, however, by which Pitambara has been 
distinguished, Mddhymidim-Murdhanya, is a new one. It 
means, “Head of the Madhyandinas” who are popularly known 
as Vajasaneyins, followers of the Madhyandina Sakha of 
Sukla Yajurveda. I have not come across any scholar dis- 
tinguished with this or a similar title. I therefore suppose 
that this phrase was coined by M.M. Datta Jha himself. The 
implications however are clear. Vidyanidhi is declared to have 
been the most orthociox follower of the Vedio Sakha that he 
professed, the truest Brahmana of his times. This stress on 
Vedic learning is meant perhaps to distinguish him from his 
renowned son who is known all over Mithila to have had Tantrika 
leanings, though the declaration is silent about it. 

Master IX s M.M. Gokulanatha Upadhyaya 

Even if Vidyanidhi was great as an “Ocean of learning” 
or as an orthodox Brahmana, he was greater for being the - 
father of four such renowned sons, chiefly the ninth Master, 
of the school of Gonrhi Mi^ra, still known all over Mithila as 
Gokulanatha Upadhyaya. Lady Logic, without the appella- 
tion “Vidya”, is introduced in a new sentence, as if anew, to 
Gokulanatha by his own father and there is no other title to 
this Master except the customary Mahamahopadhyaya and the 
reverential plural. Then follows a long description of the 
life’s work of that great samnt which is said here to have been 
threefold, namely, 

(i) to discredit Siromani and with that end in view, 

(ii) to compose- a larg^ ufimber of ; theses chiefly op 

Nyaya, and . 

(ih) to tofMJh as a kue Master# ; ;1 ' ■ ^ 
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The first, of these is mentioned so very clearly and un- 
ambiguously in the declaration that it seems to have been 
the one aim of the Master’s life, indeed, the principle upon 
which the school was founded * and this reminds us of the story, 
so often told, of Jayadeva called Paksadhara, the Master 
and Raghunatha, called Siromani, the pupil. The pupil is 
said to have openly challenged the Master as a consequence of 
which he was driven away from Mithila, but he seems to have 
carried away with himself the leadership in the speculations, 
of Nyaya from Mithila to Nuddea where he refuted with force, 
in his commentary called Didhiti • on , Gange^a’s Chintdmani 
many of the conclusions of his Maithila Guru, Jayadeva, con- 
tained in the Aloka. This commentary Didhiti became in 
course of time so very popular and tended to supplant all the 
older works on Nyaya so very completely, that it became later 
on the life’s work of not a single school but of many schools 
of Maithila Naiyayikas to refute the objections raised by Siro- 
mani. Side by side with this school of Gonrhi Mi^ra at least in 
its early stages, there was the school of the Ghusotaya-Thakurs 
of whom M.M. Madhusudana composed his different Kantu- 
hocUMras. But all was of no avail and within less than 200 
years from the date of this declaration, no student of Nyaya 
in Mithila is seen taught either Aloka or Darpana much less 
the highly-praised Siddhanta-Tattva l^ut only Didhiti with 
the various other commentaries ^agadisi, Mathuri, Gadadhari, 
etc. Nevertheless we have here in this declaration a clear 
hint as to’ the motive with- which these old Masters worked 
during their days. Very possibly the school founded by Gonrhi 
Misra, who was evidently a contemporary of Siromarii, became 
the training ground ^in Mithila for young Naiyayikas in the 
art of refuting the arguments and conclusions of Didhiti, and. 
it can very well be supposed that in his many theses M.M. 
Gokulanatha embodied the essence of all the speculations in 
the realm of Nyaya carried out during the previous two hundred 
years by all the eight Masters of Gonrhi Mirra’s school, per- 
fected and embellished by himself, the ninth Master. 

This brings us to the many theses that Gokulanatha 
composed and they are so widely known that we need not pause 
here to describe them. His grandson, M.M. Datta Jha, the 
maker of this declaration, names Siddhdntataiiva as his magnum 
opus which is perhaps the same as Siddhdntatattva-Viveka 
(Aufreoht, 11. 172 and R. L. Mitra, Y. 201) or Nydyasiddhdnta- 
tattm (Aufreeht, I. 158). Gokulanatha, however, was a most 
prohfic writer and composed works, — and learned works they 
all are said to be— -on almost, evjery subject such as “Nyaya, 
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Vedanta, Literature, Poetry, Astrology and Eituals, so much 
so that there is a work of his called Parasiprakasa in which the 
Sanskrit equivalents of Persian words are given” (Kmirahasya, 
p. 74). 

But more than anything else, Gokulanatha was famous 
as a Master and indeed in his days, his native home in the 
celebrated village of Mahgarouni near Madhubani had veritably 
become in Mithila the place of pilgrimage for all seekers of 
knowledge in all its branches, a University of the modern days, 
as Nuddea was in Bengal or the holy city of Kaiii of eternal 
fame. All the famous scholars of those days had sat at his 
feet and even today there will be few Panditas, very few indeed, 
who, when they trace their descent-by-learning, do not betray 
their origin to Gokulanatha Upadhyaya. 

The Sarayantra Test of Gokulanatha Upadhyaya has 
been very vividly described in the Kavirahasya on page 74. 
Tradition in Mithila points him out as the last Sarayantri, the 
last scholar of Mithila, who was actually tested by the public. In 
the declaration on the other hand three more Sarayantris are 
described and the fourth is the maker of the declaration himself, 
an aspirant for that honour, who though fourth in descent-by- 
learning was only the grandson of Gokulanatha. Both can, 
however, be reconciled by taking the later Sarayantra Tests 
to have been held in the learned assemblies of Panditas in 
which the public took little or no interest. Anyway, the 
declaration is clear as to how the Guruship of this school des- 
cended from one master to the- other for almost a hundred years 
after the passing away of - Gokulanatha and all these Gurus, 
Masters, must be regarded as the leading Naiyayikas of their 
days, if not the greatest in the whole of Mithila. 

It may be observed here that in the declaration one long 
and independent sentence has been given to describe Gokula- 
natha who is said to have “flourished” on this earth. Is it a 
Ijint from M.M. Datta to regard his grandfather as the Master 
among all the 13 masters of that school ? Indeed, he is pne 
of the proudest names in the annals of Maithila scholarship. 

Master X-: M.M. Jagannatha Sarma 

The Great Master is very possibly denied a long life. He 
does not live long enough to train his own son but he is^ survive 
by his younger brother whom he could train and polish, M.M. 
Jagannatha Sarma, the 10th Guru of this school who is Said 
in the declaration to hate :»b6©w#d Vidy§> (Khwyledge) frooi 
Gokulanatha. This Ja^ahatj^f j»usti feave -be« a sehpl^ 
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of very high eminence, a really talented teacher to have kept 
up the tradition of the Great Master unimpaired, a worthly 
successor of the Great Master, because Mahgarauni still con- 
tinues to be a University. The school of Gonrhi Mi^ra does 
not pass away, does not even fade in glory with the passing 
away of the Great Master. Pupils are still trained here to 
celebrity; important works are still being composed here, and 
what appears more clearly in the next generation, this holy 
place, now almost a permanent resort of Vidya, knowledge^ 
attracts, Sri (sft) Grandeur, also. Beally, Mahgarouni has wit- 
nessed feats too kingly even for the Kings. But of this with 
the 12th Master. 

Only one work of Jagannatha is known, a drama Atandra- 
candrika, which is said to have been composed for Eaja Fateh 
Sah,' (Aufrecht, Vol. I, p. 196) indeed the same Fateh Sah of 
Garhwal who patronised Gokulanatha also. So Jagannatha 
seems to have accompanied the great Master during his sojourn 
at Garhwal where he is said to have composed seven of his works 
of which Ekavali is only one. No other work of Jagannatha, 
however, is known. 

In the declaration Jagannatha has been called the second 
Jagannatha. This is perhaps suggestive of the sanctity attaching 
to his name on account of the holiness of his life, the great 
veneration in which he was held all over the land by all, equally 
for his deep learning as for his noble living. 

Master XI :• M.M. Vamsadhara Sarma 

M.M. Jagannatha must have lived long to have succeeded 
to the Gufuship on the passing away of his elder brother and 
then to have trained to such perfection our next Master M.M. 
Vamsadhara. His is a famous name. Aufrecht, I. 547) mentions 
three of his works of which Nyayatattvaparik§a (E. L. Mitra, 
V. 193) contains in the two introductory verses very valuable 
information which tallies exactly with the story told by this 
declaration. Here VamSadhara states to have begun learning 
Nyaya from Suri (Sage) Gokulanatha which he perfected with 
his younger brother Jagannatha and both of them he calls 
his maternal uncles, Mdtulat (from my maternal uncle) is his 
exact word. This Ms. was copied in 1187 fasli equivalent to 
1780 A.D. The other work Vidhivada (E. L. Mitra, No. 2362, 
Vol. VII, p. 132) does not throw any light on the subject. , 

M.M. Vamsadhara, who was also called Theghoo, appears 
frbm the Maithil Panjis to have been the son of Caturbhuja 
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of Darihara family, and dau^ter’s son of M.M. Pitambata 
Vidyanidhi. His family surname therefore must have been 
Upadhyaya or simply Jha and the title Mi^ra added to his name 
by Aufrecht is perhaps reminiscent of his renown as a Vedantin, 
because only the masters of both the Purva and Uttara Mimahsaa 
were called Mirras in Mithila originally. However, from the 
Panjis we gather that Vam^adhara had 'three sons, Citradhara, 
Dharanidhara and Eudradhara and a daughter’s son, Acala 
of the Budhabala family and all four of them are styled Maha- 
mahopadhyayas. 

Mastbb XII: M.M. Raohunatha Sabma 

M.M. Vam^adhara is said in the declaration to have 
imparted Vidya, knowledge, to the son of GokulanStha, our 
twelfth Master, who happens, to be not only the father but also 
the Guru of the maker of this declaration. There is the word 
“Sri” prefixed to his name. This may be taken to mean that 
Raghunatha was alive when his son challenged to take up 
Sarayantra as in Mithila it is a custom to use “Sri” with persons 
alive. But this is improbable in face of the clear words of the 
declaration that the old Masters are no more. Thus it may 
have been used to suggest the kingly disposition of Raghunatha, 
the grandeur of his life. 

But it is the other adjective clause that is significant 
and shows him a prince among scholars. Here Raghunatha 
is said to have “thrown into shade the glory of*Karna by his 
series of Danas, gifts.” Maithil Panjis style him a 'Sarmsva- 
ddtd” maker of the gift of his all.”. Tradition says that Raghu- 
natha made “the gift of his all” not only once but thrice and 
this finds support from the phrase “Dana- Santana” (“series of 
Danas”) of the declaration. It is said that after performing 
the Dana every time in a right royal fashion, Raghunatha left 
his native land; toured all over the country and by virtue of 
his noble birth and vast scholarship, plain living and high 
thinking, integrity of character and exemplary mapners, he 
found patrons everywhere whom his fame, travelling before 
him, had captivated and who felt proud to confer riches upon 
him, which all he took to his native village of Mahgarauni to 
give away in the strict Mstric manner. What a kingly disposi- 
tion ! What a clear realisation of the vanity of human posses- 
sions ! What a love of one’s birth place ! This is why I have ■ 
stated earlier that Mahgarauni is justly proud of having witr 
nessed such" princely acts of clarity as may perhaps be f COS": 
sidered ‘too kingly even for tibye togs/: : . - ^ : ^ : ; ; ' , 
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Master XIII : ; M.M. Datta Sarma 

M.M. Eaghunatha had three sons, all of them Mahamaho- 
padhyayas and evidently, the second of them, M.M. Datta 
Sarma, was the most outstanding of all to have been nominated 
the Master of the school by their father who must have been 
their Master also, but which is not mentioned clearly in the 
declaration. This thirteenth Master of Gonrhi Mirra’s school 
and 6th since the days when it was established permanently 
at Maiigarauni is an aspirant for the honour of a “Sarayantri’*’ 
and makes the declaration which is the subject of our present 
study. 

The terms in which M.M. Datta Jha., for so he must have 
been eallpd, speaks of himself are full of humility. Even in the 
absence of the Masters of by-gone days, he, coming after so very 
many intellectual giants, feels himself too low to aspire for an 
honour so very much coveted by the Gurus of yore. He does 
not find himself equal to the task. But he must keep us the 
tradition of the school, must maintain the tradition of the 
family, must prove himself worthy of the rich legacy left to him 
and challenge the Pandita-land of Mithila as the greatest 
Naiyayika of his time as his predecessors had done in theirs. 
There can absolutely be no doubt that M.M. Datta Sarma came 
out successful in the Test and was declared a “Sarayantri”, 
perhaps the last Sarayantri, not only of the school of Gonrhi 
Miira but of the whole Mithila. 

There reihains now only the date of this declaration to 
fix, but it is not difficult to fix the dates of the Masters coming 
after Gokulanatha. This declaration was made by the grandson 
of the Great Master, who was, however, fourth in desoent-by- 
learning from him. It cannot, therefore, be too wide of the 
mark if we take 80 years to have intervened between the Sara- 
yantra Test of Gokulanatha and the making of this declaration. 
It is valuable to note in this connection that though M.M. 
Datta Jha did not leave behind any issue, his younger brother 
M.M. Bhavaninatha has his great-great-grand children flourish- 
ing at the present day. This supports the date assumed for 
the declaration. 

This is the Vijnapti of a Sarayantri which we have read 
and this is the story in brief this declaration unfolds to us, 
which is corroborated in almost every detail from entirely 
different and independent sources. There are points which 
are not clear and require more light. But even as it is, it is a 
glorious page from the history of Mithila, not the legendary 
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history of the prehistoric days but the true story of the Pandita- 
land of Mithila only two hundred years ago. And when we 
remember that it was not the only school of its kind, nor the 
most renowned, nor even the oldest, we are really filled with 
pride at the heights of eminence reached by these Maithilas in 
the realm of Vidya, Knowledge or scholarship. Wliat a strange 
contrast, it is nothing short of irony of Fate,— that the descen- 
dants of this race of scholars should have no place left to them 
even in their own home, that Mithila, Maithila or Maithili 
should not be recognised as such in the Province of Bihar. 

— Since I submitted this Paper, I have come across 
another copy of the same Declaration in exactly the same 
words from the possession of one Pandit Modanancl Jha, a 
celebrated Panjikar, of Shivanagar in the district of Purnea. 
This lends support to my view, not then elaborated in my 
paper, that this was perhaps circulated by M.M. Datta Jha, 
the would-be Sarayantri, among all the renowned scholars of 
his day to apprise them of his intention to take up Sarayantra 
on that particular day. 



DHANANJAYAAND ABHINAVAGUPTA ON 
SANTA BASA^ 

By 

Db. K. C. Pandey, 

Lucknow University. 

Dhananjaya and Abhinavagupta were contemporariesL 
The former was older. He, therefore, did not come under 
the influence of the latter. He partly followed Bhatta Nayaka. 
But Abhinava is an avowed opponent of Bhatta Nayaka. They 
differ on many fundamental points. The difference is parti- 
cularly pronounced on the Number of Basas. The former 
holds that there are only eight Basas and denies the existence 
of Santa in drama. But the latter takes great pain to esta- 
blish the existence and presentability of Santa in Drama. 

The views on Santa knom to Dhananjaya and Ms brother 
Dhanika : 

(A) Bbjbction op Sama as Sthayin. 

1. Some reject Santa Basa, for the simple reason that 
Bharata has neither defined it nor has he stated the situation 
(Vibhava), etc., in the context of which it is to be presented. 

2. Others reject it on the ground that the Sama, which 
is supposed to be its basic mental state (Sthayin) and which 
consists in the total uprooting of the beginningless desire and 
aversion, is impossible, because its condition, the absence of 
desire and aversion is impossible. 

3. Still others included it in either Vira or Bibhutsa etc. 
These three views are only summarily stated : they are not 
criticised. According to Dhanika and his brother, even if 
Sama be accepted to be independent basic mental state it 
does not admit of presentation in drama. For, it consists in 
the absence of actions of all types. How can then such a state 
of mind be presented in the drama the distinguishing feature 
of which is the presentation of action ? Further, Basa is nothing 
but a Sthayin developed to its highest pitch. Such a state of 
Sama is naturally characterised by absence of pleasure, pain, 
anxiety, desire and eversion and coincides with the final eman- 
cipation. And because the final emancipation is nothing but 

1. Summary of the original paper. 
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self-realisation^ and as such is unpresentable in words even 
according to Sruti, therefore Santa, though it may somehow 
be presentable in poetry, cannot at all be presented in drama. 

Nor can the experience of Santa be possible in the spectator. 

For, the aesthetic experience consists in the rise of a sub-cons- 
cious to the conscious, but no such sub-conscious mental state 
as is necessary for the experience of Santa can exist in the 
spectator. 

( (B) Ebjection op Nieveda as Sxhayin op Santa 

Dhananjaya rejects Nirveda as the ninth Sthayin. In 
so doing he seems to have taken it in the strict sense of self- 
! dissatisfaction, self-disrespect or self-contempt (Svavamanana). 

f For, the definition of the Sthayin, as a state of mind the con- 

i tinuity of which is not broken either by such states of paind 

5: as harmonise with it or even those which are antagonistic to it, 

I does not apply to it ; because./ its continuity is really inter- 
rupted by such transcient states as anxiety etc. He definitely i 

refutes the view according to which the ground for its rejection 
as a Sthayin is its incapacity to lead to any one of the well- 
recognised goals of human life. For, then, he says, we will 
have to reject Hasa etc. also as Sthayin, because they also do 
not lead to any goal. According to him, therefore, the view, 
which recognises Santa to be an independent Easa with Nirveda 
as its Sthayin, is not sound. 

d Abhinava’s cbitioism: op the above thboeibs ' I 

i There were two recensions of the Natya Sastra, (1) earlier i 

1 and (2) latter. The first is well reflected in the Ohowkhamba * | 

I edition in which the text on Santa does not exist. The other | 

is followed in the Gr.O.S. edition of the Abhinava Bharati in | 

which it does exist. There is clear evidence in the Abhinava I 

Bharati to show that Abhinava knew both the recensions. ! 

' In his commentary, however, he follows thp latter. In both • 

' there were stray remarks on Santa such as “Kvacicchamab” | 

and “Mokse capi viraginah”. ; 

[ The first view of the opponent of the Santa is based on | 

j the latter recension. This, according to Abhinava, is untenable | 

t on the ground of both the experience and the text. It does I 

I not matter, he says, if Bharati does not define it. We have to [ 

; admit Santa because we experience it when all tibe desires and j 

\ aversions fot worldly objects cease. But there is Bharata’s ; 

if evidence also to shoWr that h© ap<»pt 0 d it. For, even in the 

I latter recension the steteai0fcfliivaeicchamah1; is found, f , | 
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The implications of the second view are not quite clear. 
If however, it be supposed to iint)ly that under no circumstance 
the worldly desires and aversions can bo uprooted, it would 
mean that the fourth object of human life, the final emancipation 
is impossible, a view which very few Indian thinkers will be 
prepared to accept. But if it means that such a state is not 
possible in the spectator, it would mean that no aesthetic ex- 
perience is possible. Fo such a state is involved in all. 

Dhananjaya’s view that Nirveda is not* a Sthayin is very 
sound.. And according to Abhinava, it is not a Stha3dn, not 
only when it is taken in the sense of self-dissatisfaction but 
also if it be understood to mean the consciousness that ail the 
worldly objects are unfit for pursuit, the consciousness which 
is consequent upon the realisation of the Ultimate. The re- 
jection of Nirveda as a Sthayin in the first sense needs no argu- 
ment. It is rejected as such in the second sense on the ground 
that such an admission would mean that the realisation of the 
Ultimate is the Vibhava of Santa, and because such a situation 
is unpresentable according to all authorities, the Santa would 
cease to be presentable. Tjie additional ground for rejection 
is that the second conception of Nirveda involves misconception 
of the causal relation between Nirveda and Tattvajnana. For, 
Nirveda is the cause of Tattvajfiana and not the vice- versa 
according to the well known authority of Patanjali. 

There is fundamental difference between Dhananjaya 
and Abhinava on Sama as the Sthayin of Santa. The former 
rejects it on the grounds stated above. But the latter accepts 
it under certain conditions. 

There are two views of the opponent which Abhinava 
refers to : (I) Sama in the sense of total absence of all affections 
of the mind (trsna asadbhava) as a Sthayin of Santa : and (II) 
Sama in the sense of a state of mind before the rise of any affec- 
tion due to external causes as a Sthayin of Santa. The former 
view is more or less identical with that of Dhananjaya, as stated 
above and Abhinava agrees with Dhananjaya that such a state 
of mind, being of the negative nature cannot be presented as 
a Bhava. But he holds at the same time that if Sama be not 
taken in the negative sense indicated above, but in the positive 
sense of a state of mind consequent on the destruction of all 
mental affections, and, therefore,: synonymous mth Tattvajnana, 
it surely admits of presentation as Sthayin, of Santa. From the 
second view of Sama he differs but slightly. According to 
him Sama,' as absence of all mental affections preceding all 
affections (Pragabhava) is not the Sthayin of Santa, but as 
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freedom from all affections consequent on the destruction 
thereof is certainly the Sthayin of Santa. The latter position 
is sound inasmuch as it has the support of Patanjali who says 
“Vitaraga janmadar^anat.” 

Abhinavaoupta’s theoey op Santa Easa 

His theory is very closely connected with the spiritual 
discipline and the philosophical doctrines of the Yoga system 
according to which Samadhi is of two kinds: (i) Samprojfiata 
and (ii) Asamprajnata. The last stage of the former is reached 
when a Yogin concentrates on pure Sattva, perfectly-free from 
the impurities of Eajas and Tamas and Sattva being thrown 
into the back-ground the self-predominates. The consciousness 
at this stage is of mere Being (Sattamatra). A Yogin, who 
finds satisfaction in this Samadhi is not able to realise the self. 
His Buddhi, however, merges into its origin, the Prakrti, Hence 
he is called Prakrtilaya. 

Thus when ‘Buddhi Sattva is reduced to mere residual 
trace and subordinates the residual traces of the objective 
cognitions, the state of total unaffectedness is reached. This 
state characterises Asamprajnata Samadhi. It is in this state 
that the self attains Sama or is Santa inasmuch as Buddhi 
Sattva, as mere residual trace, has continuous flow of pure 
Sattva, free from all affections whatsoever, not excluding even 
the consciousness, of distinction between the Buddhi and the 
Self. It is because of this conception of Sama that Abhinava 
holds Sama, Atman and Tattvajnana to be synonymous. 

In the initial stages the Sama is possible only so long as 
Asamprajnata Samadhi lasts. But after a little practice of 
it, the Buddhi Sattva is so affected that it has a flow of Sama 
even after Samadhi is broken and the Yogin enters practical life 
(Tasyapra^anta vahita saihskarat-8-10). This flow, however, 
is occasionally interrupted by the residual traces of the past 
objective experience, when they assert themselves. (Tacchi- 
dresu 4-27). A Yogin then behaves like an ordinary man in 
practical life. 

Dhananjaya, therefore, is right in holding that Sama, 
as presented above, does not admit of dramatic presentation. 
Abhinava, however still maintains Sama to be dramatically 
presentable, if the dramatist is able to find out a right type 
of hero. He holds that Santa is never to be presented as the 
principal Easa. It has always to occupy a subordinate position 
pither to Vira or Srngara< Spob a presentation is possible 
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(i) if the hero of the plot is a Yogin, who has practiced Asam- 
prajflata Samadhi and is at a stage immediately preceding 
Kaivalya, for, such a hero will naturally have the flow of pure 
Sattva even after rise from Samadhi ; and (ii) if the portion of 
the hero’s life chosen for dramatisation is that wherein the flow 
of pure Sattva is temporarily checked by the revival of the 
residual traces of the objective experience, so that he temporarily 
lives the life of a practical man pursuing a practical goal and 
achieving it. In such a presentation Santa is related to the 
basic mental state involved in the achievement of the objective 
(Srngara or Vira) exactly as Srhgara is related to Hasya. The 
Nagananda of Har§a is a good illustration of such a presentation 
of Santa Easa. * 



AUTHOESHIP OP THE POETION PBOM THE PAEIKAEA 
ALAMKAEA UP TO THE KlVYAPEAKlS A 

By 

Pbof. B. J. Jain, 

Bhavanagar, 

The well-known verse ; 

‘‘fli 'Tpc^rafsT: 1 SR^:^rKcr: M ii” 

lends support to the view of the old commentators that the 
portion from Parikara Alamkara onwards was completed by 
another author whose name is given as Alaka or Alata. That 
the fact of the joint authorship is concealed, is supposed to 
have been alluded to in the concluding verse of Edvyaprahaia 
etc. etc.” 

What leads us to assert this ? The writer of the Vrtti 
on the Karikas from the Parikara does not show the same 
carefulness and accuracy as the writer of the * earlier portion. 
Again Alaka seems to have been fond of mentioning the difference 
between Alamkaras of the allied nature. Let ,us examine all 
this in the light of the evidence furnished by the text ; — 

Vyajokti : — ^Vrttikara’s explanation of the illustration 
is not correct. What is concealed is “'TT#?fVr^iTr ^nda;!” and 
not Alamkdrasarmsva-k&xsb observes “srw ^T3=^r- 

s^sr^'fr'T?ypRr:”, again Vyajokti is differentiated 
from Apahnuti. 

The reasons for discarding Hetu Alamkara would have 
been appropriate at the time of commenting on Kavyalinga. 
Instead of this, we find it mentioned along with Karanamala. 
Clearly this is an after-thought. 

Anumana, Kavyalinga and Uttara are differentiated. 
Alaka shows also the distinguishing points of charm between 
Uttara of the second variety and PraSna-Parisamkhya. 

The special charm of contrast in the figure ‘Virodha’ in 
the form of is not mentioned either in the Karika 

or in the Vrtti on ‘Virodha.’ The definition of ‘‘Virodha” is 
too general and too vague to leave scope for Asamgati. Going 
out of his own way the new -writer says, % flncWVriW" 

••firsifeTiT.” This can be seen, he seems to say, even from the 
illustrations of his' predecessor. 
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His definitions and treatment of Sama and Visama are 
not such as to give us an idea that one is exactly the reverse 
of the other. So his remark fww:” is out of place. 

In Milita, the most important point is 
The real point of charm is stated in the first verse of illustration 
itself as The Vrttikara naisses this point 

and shows only what is and The same sort 

of inadvertence is to be found in the explanation of the second 
illustration of Milita. Contrast this with the explanation of 
the same offered hj AlamMrasarvasva-M.xek, 

When commenting on the third variety of Visama, the 
new writer quotes the dictum of Bhamaha : “t^rr 
etc. The writer of the earlier portion has nowhere given us 
any indication of Vakrokti being regarded as the basic principle 
of all the Alamkaras. On the contrary, the basic principle 
of all the Alamkaras according to Mammata seems to be 
e.g., “tr^ This is also corroborated by his comments 

on Anumana, Ea^anopama and Parikara. 

The essential point in Tadguna is 5r?^|;«TaT%Rr.” The 
Vrttikara in the explanation of the illustration shows only 
“sprq'-gpikfT.” Again he says “rRJT srafcTW ’tw: m whereas 

this is not adhered to in Atadguna. 

In his comments on, the illustrations of Samsrsti, he explains 
the figures as “ifrjrsitoI” and whereas really 

they are “8r|UTWTiBt” and respectively. 

Paramparita-Eupaka is, no doubt, accepted as Ubhaya- 
lamkara. The reasons for mentioning it along with Artha- 
lamkara are stated differently at two different places. “sr?r^- 

is quite different from “apl • 

Prom all these arguments,— inaccuracies and inadveftance 
or negligence on the part of the new writer, explanations of the 
illustrations not in agreement with the Karika portion, dis- 
agreement in the view points of the earlier and later writers, 
fondness for noticing the differences between allied Alamkaras — 
we can conclude that the portion after Parikar Alamkara is 
written by another hand. This is supported by such traditional 
verse as : — 


THE TEADITIONAL BASIS OE THE HDAHAEANAS 
IN THE KASIKA AND THE MAHA-BHASYA; 
AND THE MUTUAL EELATION OF THE 
TWO WOEKS EEGAEDING THE SAME 

By 

Dr. Mangal Dbva Shastri, m.a., D.Pha. (Oxon), 
Principal, Govt. Sanskrit College, Benares. 


The importance of the KaiiM and the MaMbhdsya in 
the field of the literature on the Paninian Grammar is recognized 
on all hands and need not be demonstrated here. But that 
they have a unique importance from the point of view of the 
Udaharanas (or even the Pratyudaharanas) of the Sutras has 
not so far, it seems, been shown in detail by any scholar. Similar 
is the case with regard to the question of the mutual relation 
of the two works from the point of view of the same Udaharanas. 

It is a well-known fact that the one special feature of 
the modern works like the Siddhdnta-kaumuM, as contrasted 
with the KdsiM, is their attempt at substituting new, in many 
cases sectarian, Udaharanas for those found in the older workq 
like the KdsiM. 


The following few instances will 
point : — 

Sutra SiddMnta-kaumudi 


(1.3, 23) 

: I 

(1.3,34) i 

(11.3,10) 
(1.4,86) 


(11.3,9) 


arr i 

3iT JT#; i 

ar^ 5rr: i 

^7 qvrf i 
arfsr Tw: i 


(IV.3,116) 


(IV.3,101) frfaFT'lani; 


suffice to prove this 
KdHM 

- apsn I 

I 

aPT fEst I 

arr 7rsfepT^(S2t i 
ar^ #!ir?r<nT: i 

i 

^ WRTf ' I 

Tt# ^jrdvorjT i 

arfw I 

I 

I 

f ftr: I 
TTfTTffbni; I 
arrfwas^t 
*i>rsi5ew<t I 
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We need not here enter into an enquiry as regards the 
history of, or the influences that led to, the above tendency. 
That the tendency is there, is obvious. The new Udaharanas 
may have some doubtful practical advantage, in view of the 
religious and social atmosphere in which these modern works 
were written. But it cannot be denied that they lack that 
traditional basis which, as we shall show in the following, can 
be ascribed to the older Udaharanas. 

As against the above tendency found in the works like 
the Siddhanta-haumudi, if we compare the Udaharanas of the 
KdsiM and the MahabMsya, in the case of those very rare 
Sutras that are in their regular order and proper place com- 
mented upon and illustrated through Udaharanas in the MaM- 
hhdsya, we find a clear agreement between the Udaharanas 
of the two works. We give, in the following a few instances ; 
for showing the contrast between the KdsiM and the Siddhanta- 
haumudi, Udaharanas from the latter work also are shown 
here. 

Sutra Mahdbhdsya Kdsihd Siddhanta- 

haumudi 

1 3Tf«r Wfrag: i srf^ 75^17- 3rfsr^'ij:i 

(11.3,9) 3 ^w§r?fr:i . 

BppM’q- (1.4,51) 'fk#Trrirr?i%i 'fktm-qr# i 

(1. 4,84) Ci^rrtnj sttrr; i 

srr^g; i i , 

) srifTfit w: srrf UR urfl#: i srr u#: uur: i 

(1. 4, 89) ) 'ttM: I 31T srr ^ i 

anrutCTPTT^ I 
BtrurafcPTr:! 

■ssfir (1.4,28) ) OTsinuTr?P5k% i 

aj^WussrarrsTU- j aft?u i ttYsr;: i UTWu;; i 

ouul:: (11.3,70) J uru uut i utu uut i wu urut i 

s?r^3rnfti 

^ jftfcTJT 1 f ftTs I UTfft I urf^uu I 

(IV.8,'l01) ) urMlum 

srrfcRRyiT i 

The above comparison clearly shows that, as against 
the Siddhanta-haumudi, the Kdiikd has been true to the tradi- 
tion as regards the Udaharanas, or, at least, that the author 
(or authors) of that work had no desire or ambition to coin 
new Udaharanas, 
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Now let us go a step further and examine the question 
of agreement between the Kdsika and the Mahahhasya, as regards 
the Udaharanas of those Sutras that are not commented upon 
in their proper place in the MaMbhdsya, but are only inci- 
dentally referred to, directly or indirectly only through their 
Udaharanas, in course of the discussions in the commentary 
on other Sutras. As this examination has a direct bearing 
on the main point at issue, we shall here refer to rather a larger 
number of the instances. 


Sutra (only incidentally 
referred to in the 
Mahahhasya) 

IT®! life (VIII. 2, 26) 
iRTwit (HI 2, 97) 
(III. 3, 57) 

3fhfnr: (VI. 4, 146) 
iTift 

(VIII 4, 62) 

^ (VI 2, 69) 


(VIL 4, 25) 
arraRerr#' =ar ttlaTTfr 
(111,21) 

(VI. 2, 96) 


(II- 1> 62) 

(li. 1, 65)° 

(IL 2, 82) 

(IL 2, 83) 
w^ftiWTTf^qfgro 
(IL 3, 39) 

^#Err- 

wfa'^WPl^IL 3j 72) 


Udaharanas in the Udaharanas in the 
Mahahhasya KdsiM (ed. 

(ed, Keilhorn) Bhagavat-prasada) 

I ar^igrJT I i arwimw i aw® i 
(Mahi. on sr?^) 

'awrw I r 1 i 

(Maha. I. 1, 8) 

i l I tT®: I q-f: i t 7^: I 
(Maha. on 
t? arte I ^ afl®) 

qT'srw: l Jn>JSar: I I W»33tr: I 

(Maha. I. 1, 8) 

qnwrf® I WTTf® I Tiwufir i fwaesiTTrf® i 
(Maha. I. 1, 50) 


I 

3fte7qTP>RkT: I 
■^ 7 % I I 


aftT^TTfWTtiTT: I 
7 ®T¥!qT: I 

(Maha. 1. 1, 78) 

'^7^ I ??ra% I 

(Maha."l. 2. 27) 

(Maha. I. 4, 1) i 

(Malia. I. 4, 2) i 

I I jftfWTqj; I 

(Maha. II..1, 69) i 

I an^qqf®: I ?*T (?) qqfir: 

(Maha. II. 1,°69 ) 

'TS’r<f!(Maha. II. 2, 36) 

(Maha. 11.2,36) i 

itfIV I ?qnft 7w i 
(Maha. IL 3, 22) 

557! I 

(Maha, IL 8, 22) 


7k 

I 
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3na:|: I snsM 


esttst: I 


srcT ant: (VIL 4, 70) j, 36 ) 

SuSarSas which 

r«tWp^in^^ 

rrS” ttSSSttart^'iund in a.e KSSid 

. • t-ir^T> nf thft whole of the Mahdhhdsya from 

An us of the truth of the 

the above pom ^ J forced by the circumstances (or logic) 
statement that, unless MnJiMhdsm also, by an instinct 

heSSr&a^ for the 

That there was a thing like the tmditional Udaharanas, 

^ 1 r fhA case of the Asiddhydyl-Sutras, but also m the 

Slr1?hS« otS Sanskrit iiteraUe. be proved by the 
following arguments . 

fll There is the expression occurnng 

( 1 ) A-neje ^ , V V - ^ clearly means 

ody once m *" 5 £“/“AuM,arana which most probably 

passage :- ^ ^ ^ 

i ‘ , (Maha; i. 1, 5 i). 

^ The comment of Kaiyata on the word is as follows . 

rud» but " 

(Paspa^&hei^ika, p* 11 > Kielhom).^ ^ 

' ^ (Paspasahniku, 

page 12 ). 
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(8) There is a tendency in the MahMhasya according to 
which when a reference is made to a Sutra, its Udaharanas 
also are generally referred to at the same time ; e.g. 

(a) ^ I f^iT I i srsil srfw ( ) « 

ar^raru i ararra T (Paspa&hnika, p. 19). 

( & ) ?r#?r?ir sr aral anjffaiwmrsTrEff ?=!mr i w i 

ara- ( VI ) I srrfe: c55T%; I ( 1. 1, 39 ). 

(c) sr^irMr ^?ir ( i ?R>Tffefen:?JT i 

I 5#?^ 1 ^ ?rwf^ (si ? ivsy) 

iTEf^ t ^ g-iunfarop^flr 1 ^ ( siSi^« ) 

snxrdTU ButTU 1 (1. 1, 66-67). 

Moreover, the author of the Mahdbha§ya even when 
referring to the Udaharanas of Sutras more than once generally 
always repeats the same Udaharanas, as if they were quotations 
from somewhere, or were reproduced from memory ^ e.g. 

( a ) arr^; ( )* 1 

I fiir 1 ^wr «$t qam 

1 < 33 ^ 3 ^: gaffer: I 1 

3r>m: 1 i (Paspasahnika, p. 28). The 

same Udaharanas, exactly in the same order, are again 
repeated in the MahabJidsya on I. 1, 1; 1.1,50 and 
VI. 1,87. 

( 5 ) ( SI Sin's) * * * I isr: I (Paspasahnika, 

p. 23). The same Udaharanas, in the same order, 
are again repeated in thei Mahabha. on 1. 1, 1 ; 1. 1, 50 
andVI. 1, 87. 

( c ) srrats'iMBn w. (^ri^)* i (PaspaSahnika, p. 24). 

The same Udaharanas, in the same order, are si- 
milarly repeated in the Mahabha. on 1. 1, 3 ; VI. 1, 12 
and VI. 4, 42. 

This at least shows that, like the stock Udaharanas in 
Nyaya or Mimahsa, there were also stock Udaharanas of the 
Sutras of Panini, which had their tradition at least going back 
to Panini himself, if not to earlier grammarians. 

(4) Udaharanas like (Vatsyayana. II. 2, 88), 
(Vatsya. II. 2, 67) in the ^^yaya-Vatsyayana-bha^ya 
also go to prove the same fact. The following _ passages of the 
MahdhMsya, having personal touches about Panini, also show 
a continuity of tradition in many respects down from Panini 
himself 

(a) afT^iwf spf'rfgwfw: Wfdf 

^ sm^ fEy*( L .1, 1 )4 
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( b ) m§^rt mr: ( I. 4, 89 ) ; 

( G ) ffw: ( IL 3 , 66 ). 

(5) The Astddhydyl-Sutras are twice referred to in the* 
MahdbMsya as Vrtti-Sutras and are contrasted as such with 
the Varttitas ; cf. 


i g^<T5iT*rFKrjr i (^Ri?<i) ifcr i 

srift^rffir i f^>T i frrsrr sri^RT^fa- 1 a- ftft gffrf ^srnrmrf^Rr i 
ftiiTrfl I wifw^^^smtTrJtrrf^Rr i r^5^fer|’Tm^fnOT?5T: wr!? f 

(11.1,1, page 371), and ^f^q-qrsinTrafqT- 

(^rrk) ?ffn srfr 3n| i” (11.2,24). 

Nage^a explains ffTTp'E as (II. 1, 1). 

The reference can be justified only if we assume that there 
existed from the very beginning a sort of a Vrtti (i.e., Vya> 
khyana in the above-quoted sense) on the Sutras. Probably 
‘ the word Varttika itself, derived as it is from ‘Vrtti’ 

?nt%^ff), pre-supposes the existence of a Vrtti on the Sutras. 

(6) The above fact is also corroborated by the following 

reference to Kuni’s Vrtti on the Sutras by Kaiyata in his com- 
mentary on the Sutra “qs? srRr (1. 1, 75) ; cp. “fPnwr arnr- 
?if«raKrffiR%nf %fir i — ajs^fr w srnnr^ 

*1 vrTKppr^ t”. 

This at least proves clearly that accordiug to Kaiyata Kuni’s 
Vrtti pre-existed the Mafed&M^a. 

Happily we have another evidence which shows that the 
same Vrtti was available to the author (or authors) of the 
KdsiM and that the latter was based on that Vrtti. The 
opening stanza of . the Kdiihd reads as follows : 

^*1 ?r«iT WT35inwTTT*r>rif^ i 

The comment of the author of the Padamanjan on this is as 
follows :— ^^srgrfft ?R«ft ffw; i m ■rrfirfksN fi 'grHr 
fi'wwT i" 

(7) Apart from the existence and continuity of the tradi- 
tional (or stock) Udaharanas in the other branches of the Sanskrit 
literature, we have a very interesting piece of evidence in the 
Mahdbhdsya itself on this point. In the introductory remarks 
of the Mah&hdsya we come across the four words — ’ft:,* 

in'the passage : '‘^f^rppEPf 5rRwafwf?f i %qt 

* 5j35TJrni 1 I ?iw i - 1 % 1 ” 

How these very words occur in the Nmckta in the following 
passage 1 pifl |?cflfcr" (Nirukta 1. 1). 
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Again we come across these very words in the Aitareya- 
Brdh/mwn,a in the following passage ; — "^rpriq; TSiNI' 
qftTrar i crhr^> m fS'sfl ^ ^ Tftw 

t[f ^FsrrftrfTO i” (Ait. Br. IV. 1). 

This is an incontrovertible evidence for showing the 
very long continuity of the many Udaharanas — a_ continuity 
going back not only from one Acarya to another Acarya,_but 
also from one branch of Literature to another branch of Liter- 
ature. 

Conclusion. 

The above discussion proves, not only the importance 
of the MahdbMsya and the KdiiM from the point of view of 
the Udaharanas of the Sutras, but also the unique importance 
of the Kdiihd, even as contrasted with the MahdbMsya ; because 
while the Mahdbhdsya by its very nature has not commented 
upon all the Sutras, the KdiiM is a regular commentary on 
all the Sutras and as such has preserved for us the old traditional 
Udaharanas for the same. In the above sense, KdiiM is the 
only extant source for the traditional Udaharanas, probably 
going back to Panini himself, if not to earlier Acaryas. There 
will be no exaggeration in saying that the KdiiM is a revised 
edition of Kuni’s Vrtti which pre-existed even the MahdbMsya. 

The importance of the traditional Udaharanas we shall 
try to show elsewhere. 


JUEIDICAL ASPECTS OE THE GlNDHAEYA POEM OE 

MAEEIAGE 

By 

Dr. Ludwik Stbenbach, 

(University Lwow, Krakow, Poland.) 

According to Prof. P. V. Kane {History oj Dharmasdstra, 
Vol. II, Part I, p. 519) “in the Gandharva form the principal 
object was the gratification of carnal desires.” J. Jolly {Becht 
uni 51) says that Gandharva-vivaha is “die Liebesheirat 

ohne elterliehen Consens” (the love-marriage without the 
consent of the parents). Gooroodas Banerjee {Hindu Law oj 
Marriage and Stridhana, being the Tagore Law-lectures for 
1878, p. 86) says that “marriages in this form, which depend 
merely upon the agreement of the contracting parties, 
resemble to some extent what are called Gretna-Green marriages, 
that is runaway marriages by persons governed by the English 
law at Gretna-Green and elsewhere in Scotland to evade the 
provisions of that law against ill-advised and clandestine mar- 
riages.”— John D. Mayne {A Treatise on Hindu Law and Usage, 
Madras, 1900, par. 79) says that the Gandharva-vivaha was 
contracted for the purpose of amorous embraces and proceeding 
from sexual inclination.” 

Erom the Smrtis it is evident that the Gandharva form 
of marriage is a voluntary (or spontaneous) (Mn. III-82, K. 

III- 2, Kam. 26, G. IV-10) union (^"br) (Mn. III-32, Ap. II- 5, 
12, 20, G. IV-10, B-1, 11, 20, 6, Sankh IV-6, VI. XXIV-23, 
N. XII-42, K. III-2, Kam. 26, Dev. Vir. Sams. 855) of a loving 
(willing) (G. IV-10, Vas. 1-33, B. 1-11, 20, 6, N. XlI-42) maiden 
(bride, girl, damsel, woman), (Mn. III-32, Ap. II-5, 12, 20, 
Vas. 1-33, B. I-ll, 20, 6, Sahkh. IV-6, A^v. Grh. 1-6, 6, N. 
XII-42, K. III-2, Dev. Vir. Sams. 855, Har. Vir. Sams. 856) 
and her lover (bridegroom) (Mn. 111-32, Ap. II-5, 12, 20, G. 

IV- 10, Vas. 1-33, B. I-ll, 20, 6, Sahkh. IV-5, A^v. Grh. 1-6, 
5, N. XII-42, K. III-2, Dev. Vir. Sams. 865, Har. Vir. Sams. 
866), or, as VI (XXIV-23) expresses himself, a union between 
two lovers constitutes this form of marriage. A^v. (1-6, 6) 
adds that this form of marriage takes place after a mutual 
agreement has been made. Similarly Dev. (Vir. Saihs. 856). 
This mutual consent or reciprocal attachment is the “essentiale 
negotii” of this form of marriage, according to Y. (1-61). For 
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the better understanding of this form of marriage some Smrtis 
add that this form of marriage takes place through love (Ap. 

II- 5, 12, 20, Sahkh. IV-5, Dev. Vir. Sams. 865), or that it springs 
from desire and has sexual intercourse for its purpose (Mn. 

III- 32). According to Yas. the lover has to take (Vas. 1-88) 
a girl of equal caste (Vas. 1-83), according to VI (XXIV-23) 
without the consent of mother and father and according to 
Dev. (Vir. Sams. 855) to a sacred place. 

Nar. and Gov. (ad. Mn. III-32) enter into a discussion 
of the question whether the prescribed offerings and wedding 
ceremonies are to be performed in the case of the Gandharva- 
vivaha, Eaksasa-vivaha and Pai^aca-vivaha. Belying on a 
passage of Devala and of the Bahvrca Gihyapari&sta (Saunaka) 
they are of the opinion that the ‘‘ibmas” must be performed, 
at least in the case of Aryan couples. But they hold with 
Manu’s dictum (VIII-226) which restricts the use of the 
“Mantras” to women, married as virgins, saying that the Vedie 
nuptial texts must not be recited. Prom the comment of Medh, 
on verse 34 it would appear that opinions on the subject were 
divided, and that some held weddings with the recitation of 
“Mantras” to be permissible while others denied the necessity 
of any wedding. 

Bal. (ad. Y. 1-61) says that in the case of the Gandharva 
and other rites of marriage, in order to constitute the legal 
status of husband and wife, there the ceremonies of “fiowa” 
and all the rest up to “Saptapadi” must be performed. 

In this connection I would like to quote the definition 
of this form of marriage which we find in Kam. (Part 3, Oh. 5). 
We read there: “When a girl, who has been courted by a 
young man, is entirely his, he behaves with her in public as if 
she were his wife. He gets a consecrated fire from a Brahmana, 
strews the ground with holy grass makes an oblation to the 
fire, and gets married according to the religious reg^ations 
relative to this form of marriage. There are no witnesses. 
After the ceremony the man informs the girl’s parents of the 
accomplished fact. Such a marriage before the consecrated 
fire is indisdoluble. All the other relations are also advised 
and their consent solicited. This is the ceremony of the Gan- 
dharvas.” 

Prom this sentence it can be seen that the Gandharva 
marriage is only a concubinage till the formal weddii^ ceremony, 
which takes place without the consent of the girl’s parents 
(See VI. !XXIV-23). Por instance in Paflcatantra (Textus 
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Omatior, eine Altindische Maerchensammiung uebersetzt von 
Eichard, Schmidt, Leipzig, Lotus Verlag, auch I, Erz. 8) we 
read that sexual intercourse with a married woman (adultory) 
is “a marriage concluded according to the Gandharva-rite,” 
similarly Pancat. ibid. II-5. In the Ancient Indian Literature 
we can find many such examples in Kalidasa’s Sakuntala, 
the story of Sakuntala and Du^yanta etc. 

But a quite different point of view is found in Mn. (XII-44) 
where we read: “When the father of the girl, disregarding 
his own wishes, bestows his daughter upon a person whom the 
daughter likes and who reciprocates the girl’s sentiments, the 
form of marriage, oh Yudhisthira, is called Gandharva by those 
that are conversant with the Vedas”. We see that according 
to Mn. it was a real form of marriage ; it was one of the highest 
forms of marriage, where the father (guardian) had no more 
influence in the choice of a husband for the girl. 

In Mn. III-26 we find the following sentence: 

i.e. “The Gandharva-vivaha and the Eaksasa-vivaha, the two 
Vivahas mentioned above have been declared to be lawful 
for the Ksatriyas indifferently if they are separated or combined” 
(identically M.Bh. Adi Parva 78, 12, 13). 

We can see from this sentence that there exist two sub- 
divisions of this form of marriage i.e. the Gandharva-vivaha 
“combined with the Eaksasa-vivaha” and not combined with 
this form of marriage i.e. a “separate Gandharva-vivaha.” 

A fine explanation of the Gandharva-vivaha combined 
with the Eaksasa-vivaha can be found in Medhatithi’s com- 
mentary on Mn. III-26, where we read “a girl living in her 
father’s house, happens to see a boy living in the same house 
and having heard praises from messengers, falls in love with 
him,, but not being mistress of herself she cannot meet him, 
and then she enters into a contract with her lover, requests 
him to take her away ; and the bridegroom, being' possessed 
of great strength, carries her away after having ‘killed and 
wounded’ (her guardians) ; now in this case, since there is a 
‘voluntary union between the two’ it fulfils the conditions, of 
the ‘Gandharva’ form, while, since he has carried her away, 
after ‘having killed and wounded’, the conditions of the ‘Eak^asa 
form are also fulfilled”. Such a Gandharva-vivaha combined 
with the Eaksasa-vivaha (“a blameworthy Gandharva-vivaha’’) 
is nothing but a specific form of the Eak§asa-vivaha and has 
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to be interpreted according to the rules prescribed for the 
Eaksasa-vivalia although sometimes not ail the essentiale 
negotii of this form of marriage can be clearly seen ; see for 
instance in the Bhagavata-Purana for the story of the marriage 
of Rukmini. Sometimes this kind of the Gandharva-vivaha 
takes place after a mutual agreement of a boy and a girl against 
or without the consent of the father. 

On the other hand we find quite a different form of marriage 
called also Gandharva-vivaha (separated from the Eaksasa- 
vivaha — ^a separate Gandharva-vivaha). It is this form of 
marriage which we find in M.Bh. Xin-44 and which has to be 
considered as one of the highest forms where the father (guardian) 
had no more influence in the choice of the bridegroom for the 
girl. 

This kind of the Gandharva-vivaha was contracted for 
the happiness of the girl and was a real marriage in which the 
consent of the father was not an essential negotii. But the 
father (guardian) of the girl was obliged — irrespective of whether 
the suitor was convenient to him or not, to bestow the daughter. 
He had to act only for the happiness of his daughter and not 
to look for his own advantage. 

Dividing the Gandharva-vivaha into these ^two kinds 
of forms of marriage, which division is based on the law-texts 
(Mn. III-26, M.Bh. Adi Parva 73, 12, 13), we can understand 
the contradictory conceptions of the Gandliarva-vivaha and 
the contradictory rules concerning this form- of marriage as, 
for example, the rules concerning the admissibility of the Gan- 
dharva-vivaha to members of different castes etc. 

The Gandharva-vivaha does not belong to the orthodox 
forms of marriage. Accordingly the ■ usual consequences of 
this fact apply to the Gandharva-vivaha with the exception 
of the rules contained in the Manava-Dharma^astra (IX-196, 
197) according to which if a woman married according to the 
Gandharva-vivaha (probably not combined with the Raksasa- 
vivaha) dies without ■ issue her property i.e. the Stridhana 
belongs to her husband and not to her father. Also according 
to the Kautilya’s Arthasdstra if the Stridhana was used by the 
husband it should be “restored together with interest on it.” 

Concerning the “blameworthy Gandharva-vivaha” it has 
to be pointed out that this form of marriage should be avoided 
according to Mn. (III-42) and Yama (Vir. Sams. p. 865) because 
it is a “blameworthy marriage.” 
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1 j! p anfiTnT’V9i“viv9<li3> is fit for tli6 KssiteiyftSj 

This kind of the ^^.ording to other law- 

Vai^yas and Sndrab (Mn. 4 111.26, M.Bh. Idi 

sources Pemitted ^ 1-11, 20, 12i Pane. 10, 2526. See 
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ie the Gandham-vivaha seP^ate^trom 

i, lawful for argeneral iiaraoter of this 

G. IT-15). love Uich does not know any caste 

form of marriage ^as^d pn P ^ Gandharva-vivaha for all 

differences, 

castes (B. I U, _es we can say that the “blame- 

Aecordmg to the ]ay,f and that is the reason 

worthy Gandh^a-vi^h^ ^f forms 

that the (^anafva™ha ^ 

of marrmge._ ^jiace in the general list of the forms 

of marriage i.e. the ? (III-5, 12) (after the Brahma, 

of marriage according P- (after the Brahma, Daiva 
toa ood Dwa) (1^0, B. (1,11.20). 

and Arsa) and the Mth place a g Brahma, Prajapatya, 

N. (XII. 88,89), K. an), (alter 

Arsa and Baiva) and As to other sources it takes 

Prajapatya, and ^thodol forms of marriage i.e. the 

the second P^e.ee , of the forms of marriage {^^• 

Srtoi Baiva, Arsa) Prajapatya and Asura). 

This form of marriage is known to all law-sources. 


” (Un III-23, G. IV. 15). 
Another proof that t position of this form of marriage, 

‘“”‘:X!^Tas.donot ta.» o» of tte o*odo. lom. oi 
Mapatya)./ 


WERE WOMEN ENTITLED TO PERFORM SRAUTA 
SACRIFIOES ? 

By 

Db. D. R. Bhandabkae, 

Calcutta. 

Recently I have began to revise my article on “Dekkan 
of the Satavahana Period” which I contributed to the Indian 
Antiq^uary a quarter of a century ago. In that connection 
the Nanaghat Inscription of Naganika is engaging my special 
attention. She is here credited with having alone perfornied 
a number of Vedic sacrifices as Biihler has, I now think, correctly 
interpreted, and not her husband Satakarni in associatmn with 
her consort Naganika as I then wrongly thought. Rapson 
practically agrees with Biihler in saying that the inscription 
is a record of sacrifices performed and donations made hy 
Queen Naganika, the wife of King Satakarni, acting appMently 
as regent during the minority of her son Vedi-sri. Buliler 
however admits that according to the Sastras women are not 
allowed to offer Srauta sacrifices, but that disabilities attaining 
to the sex are removed by the fact that the queen must have 
been ruling as guardian of her son, the prince Vedisri.’ ihe 
conclusion is agreed to by Rapson though he does not adduce 
any reason in support of it. Here two questions arise, ihe- 
first is, whether Naganika was a widowed queen and ruled as 
a guardian during the minbrity of her son. And the sewn 
is : whether a woman could in any capacity whatever periorm 
a Srauta sacrifice or make a donation independently at any 
• time in the period following the extinction of the Mawya rule, 
when the Smrti ordinances were in the ascendant, ihe nrg 
question I do not want to discuss here because I confess tna 
no clear evidence has been produced by Biihler -or Rapson o 
show that Naganika was a widowed queen, acting as_ ’ 
during the minority of her son. The text of the Nanagna 
Inscriptions, fragmentary as it is, tells us in ’ 

at the time when it was engraved in the cave, Vedisri, ei g 
the best of the princes (humdra-vara) was a king and ru er o 
Dakshinapatha, and, his father Satakarni, husband of Nagani , 
was presumably the king of kings (rdja-rdja),^ as was tne ca 
with Gautamiputra Satakarni and Vasishthiputea > 

as is seen from Nasik Gave Inscription No. 2. I-do.q^t n 

1 Cal. Ind. Corns, Andhras. W, Ks<ara:pas, Intro, pp. XX mi XISV: 

4 : 4 ; ’ : ' .V 
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s £ro\lS 
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is perfectly entitled to the performance of any Sranta sacrifice. 
The opposition is here led by Aitiiayana. It is very difficult 
to say whether he was a Smrtikara at all. But he leads the 
opposition by sa'yiag that in Vedie text Daria-Purnamdsdbhyam 
svarga-kdmh yajeta, the word smrga-kdmo is in the masculine 
gender ; therefore man, not woman, can perform a sacrifice. 
Badarayana, that is, Jaimini, answers this question by saying 
that the term svarga-kdma denotes a collective class consisting 
of persons who have the one characteristic of possessing the 
desire to attain heaven by ’means of sacrifice, without any 
distinction being made , between the individuals constituting 
that class. Hence even women are miderstood by that term 
and included in that class. 

Many other arguments have been advanced against the 
capacity of women to perform Vedic sacrifices. One such 
argument, the most important of them, is that wealth is necessary 
for performing sacrifices and that men are possessed of this 
wealth, whereas women are not. Women are like chattels, as 
they are liable to be sold and bought. They are sold by fathers 
and bought by husbands. They have thus 'no right to the 
property of their fathers or to that of their husbands. The 
Vedic texts say that “a hundred chariots shall be given to the 
guardian of the bride ; and (in the Arsha form _ of marriage) 
one ox and one cow.” This is apparently a price to induce 
the bride’s father to part with his daughter and cannot be 
construed as a religious act. Again, it may be urged that a 
woman may perform sacrifices with wealth which she has earned 
by cooking food for others or by savings from the food given 
her. But as she is another’s property, the acquisitions must 
belong to him. Whatever she does is in the service of her 
husband. Whatever may thus be acquired by her belongs 
to her husband. The Smrti has it : “A wife, slave and a 
son have no property of their own. Whatever they earn is 
the wealth of the man to whom they belong.” 

Such is the line of argument urged by the exponents of 
the opposite view. Badarayana begins the reply with the. curt 
remark that so long as the earnestness to obtain the fruit of 
the performance of a sacrifice is common to both males and 
females, it presupposes the capacity of a woman to own wealth. 
If, by slavishly conforming to the Smrti, woman is made a 
dependent upon others and considered destitute of all_ wealth, 
then obviously the Smrti is in conflict with Sruti. This is not 
right, this is not just. Therefore, if she is desirous of the fruit 
of performing a sacrifice, she ought to set the Smrti at naught, 
possess herself of wealth and perform a sacrifice. Surely it is 
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impossible to see a greater disregard shown to the Smrti when 
it is pitted against the Srnti. But, as a matter of fact, women 
are possessed of wealth, says Badarayana. Thus at the time 
of marriage when the bride is presented to the bridegroom, 
the latter enters into the following agreement with the father 
of the bride : dharme c-drthe cha kdme cha na-dticharitavyd, 
“she shall not be thwarted in the performance of religious acts 
(dJiarma), the acquisition of wealth {artha) and the fulfilment 
of legitimate desires (kdma)” When therefore the Smrtis 
speak of the incapacity of the wife to possess wealth, that is 
very unjust and is antagonistic to the Sruti. Again, what is 
called the purchase of a girl, is not a purchase at all. It is a 
religious act, pure and simple. In the ease of a purchase there 
is always the variation of price. The gift of a hundred chariots 
{Satam-atiratham) does not vary and is a constant quantity, 
whether the girl is beautiful or not beautiful. Sabarasvami 
remarks that this may be a sale in conformity with the Smrtis, 
but is opposed to the Srutis. The Srauta School therefore 
disapproves of it, and stands fast to the conclusion that the 
girls are not sold. There are Vedic texts also in support of the 
proposition that women have the capacity of owning and posses- 
sing wealth. Sahara quotes at least two. But thus much is 
certain, says he, that woman is the owner of pdrindyya, property 
received by her at the time of marriage. Sahara further 
remarks : paty-awa gatam-anwmtdm kriyafe, “even that which 
is acquired by the husband is admitted (as hers).” 

What is the upshot of the above discussion ? The woman 
according to the Srutis not only can have her own wealth but 
can also participate in the possession of her husband’s wealth. 
She is neither bought nor sold at the time of marriage. And 
if she has but the desire of attaining the fruit of a Srauta sacri- 
fice, she can very well do so alone and on her own behalf or 
jointly with her husband if bPth so will it. If there is any 
Smriti which lays down an ordinance to the contrary, it has 
to be ignored, disregarded and completely set at naught. If 
such was once the state of things, it is no wonder if Naganika, 
wife of Satakarni, could perform not one or two but several 
Srauta sacrifices and make any number of donations in money, 
elephants kine and so forth, as is quite clear to any scholar 
who studies the Nanaghat Oave Inscriptions. 



A CAEMELITE OEIENTALIST IN TEAVANOOEE 


By 

Mr. B. Vastoeva PoDuvAii, b.a, 
Travancore. 


The contribution of Christian Missionaries in the promo- 
tion of oriental learning is a subject of fascinating interest to 
scholars and research workers. Nowhere in India have the 
Christian Missionaries received such encouragement and patron- 
age in the pursuit of their labours as in the Hindu State of 
Travancore whose Eulers had always afforded great toleration 
to men of other religious faiths. Many of the Maharajas of 
Travancore have been men of letters and patrons of poets and 
scholars ; and the most distinguished among them was His 
Highness Karttikatirunal Eama Varma (1758-1798 a.d.) who 
combined in himself the rare qualities of a good ralq^f and con- 
summate scholar. His Highness had mastery in many languages 
such as Sanskrit, Persian, Hindustani and Malayalam and was 
conversant with some of the European languages such as English^ 
and Dutch. His Highness also studied Portuguese from one 
Pietro De Vegas, a gentleman from Portugal. “He stood out 
among the princess of his time as an example in many ways 
and his fame spread to many countries. He was the Eama 
Eaja of whom the French, English, Mysorean and Carnatic 
correspondence had spoken.”* 

The Maharaja patronised and supported Christian Mission- 
aries with parential generosity.® One of those scholars who 
commanded the respect and admiration of His Highness was 
an eminent Carmelite friar Eev. Fr. Paulinus who came over 
to Travancore from Italy. “Fra Paolino da san Bartolemeo” 
was his Christian name and his work of voyage to the East 
Indies is of absorbing interest and contains niueh valuable 
historical information.® Fr. Paulinus was born in Germany 
on the 23rd April 1748. His baptised name was John Philip 
Verdin. He had his early education at Prague and he studied 
some of the oriental languages at Borne. On the 21st of July 
1769 he took the sacred oath and joined the Missionary order. 

^ History of Travancore by P. Sankunni Menon, p. 268. 

* Malabar and ffie Dutch by K. M. Panikker, p. 90. 

“ Travancore State Manual, Vol. 4 by V. Nagamaiya, p. 387. 

* The Church History of Travancore by 0. M. Agur, p. 421 
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After Ms religious education was completed lie was sent over 
to Malabar at Ms own discretion. In a.d. 1777 be reached 
Varapula in Travancore and stayed there for more than 18 
years. During this time he came to understand intimately 
the manners and customs of Malabar and wrote many des- 
criptive articles about them.*' His writings are considered 
to be of immense use for the understanding of the history of 
Malabar and its Society. 

Fr. Paulinus® visited His Highness the Maharaja on the 
20th June 1780 and consigned the divine message of the Pope 
Clement XIV (dated 2nd July 1774) to His Highness which 
was sent in recognition of the kindness and consideration shown 
by the king to his Christian subjects, whose disabilities were 
abolished by him. His Highness accepted Fr. Paulinus as his 
Guru and in return the Carmelite Friar acknowledged His 
Highness as his preceptor in Sanskrit studies. With a view 
to the learning of English, Portuguese and Malayalam, the 
Maharaja asked Fr. Paulinus to write a grammar on these lan- 
guages. 'The work was completed in 1784 and was dedicated 
to the Maharaja on the 21st April 1784 when His Highness was 
at Padmanabhapuram, the ancient capital of Travancore. 

The fame" ^of Paulinus in the meanwhile, had reached 
Europe and the Idoyal Academy of Science accepted him as a 
memW of the Society. The services rendered by him to the 
Eoman Cathloic Mission was so great that in recogmtion 
thereof he got the title “The Vicar Apostolic”. Later on, he 
was raised to the position of Apostolic Visitor. In 1790 Paulinus 
was invited to Europe by the Propaganda Society to give 
authoritative information of the Missionary societies in India. 
His office was at Eome. Not long after, he became the Secre- 
tary of the College of Propaganda. 0n account of the war 
that was started in Europe at that time, the French invaded 
Italy, and Paulinus shifted his office to Vienna. In 1800, 
he returned to Eome and received many titles of honour. Pau- 
linus died in 1806 and his demise was considered as a great 
loss to the Cathoho Society as well as to literature., Fr. Paulinus 
*was an eminent member of the Universities of Padua Naples 
and France.* He ■wrote about 24 books which are of great 

Christian Literature in Kerala (Malayalam) ly P. J. Thoroas, p. 116. 

* Correspondence between the Popes and the Eajas of Travancore in 
xviii century hy 0. J, Variey, p. i . 

® The Latin and Syrian Hierarchies of Malabar by V. A. PaseaLp. 116. 

* Malabar Quarterly Eeview, YoL V, pp. 184-202. 

* A Vopage to the East Indies by Er. Paulinus, pp. 178-180. 
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help to the students of oriental learning. The most important 
of them are : — 

1. . Sy sterna Brahmanicum (1791) 

2. A treatise on the Indian Manuscripts in the library 

of the Congregation de Propaganda Fide (1792) 

3. A treatise on the manuscripts in Penang, Siamese, 

Malayalam and Hindustani languages in the Museum 

of Cardinal Borgia (1793) 

4. India Orientalis Christiana (1794) 

6. A treatise on ancient India (1796) 

6. A voyage to the East Indies (1796) 

7. De Codicibus Indioo Manuscripti E. P. Joannia 

Hanxleden (1799) 

'8. Adagia Malabarica (Malayalam Proverbs) 

9. Siddaroupam, Grammar of Sanskrit languages (1790) 
10. Amarasimha, an old Indian Mss. 

It is remarkable that such an eminent orientalist, as 
Paulinus, came to Travancore during the reign of a great Euler, 
who though a conservative Hindu had a wide catholicity of 
sympathies and rendered considerable help and encouragement 
to Christian missionaries. The , Pope Clement XIV thanked 
the Maharaja for his kindness towards the members of the 
Church resident in Travancore and Er. Paulinus who presented 
the message to His Highness has left a graphic account® of his 
reception which it was his privilege to enjoy at the hands of 
the Maharaja. “For my part”, says he, “I could- not help 
admiring the goodness of heart, affability and humanity of this 
prince as well as the simplicity of his household establishment 
and way of life.” 


BHAEUCl, 

A NEW COMMENTATOR ON MANUSMRTl 

By 

Dr. T. E. Chintamani, 

Madras University, Madras. 

PoHL 
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frFriFJr?^, ^rcft r«w>T i to ?^fwftr?r«raT^ apm^ gilifsrwwre^ 1 1,81 

In another place 

q-srfqr 3fi^?Rft^?TTirr ^ 

PrwfRrr stFfftfftfcr cTf^ftciiT i n ir^lJT^rnn|^f3T ^«rf?rpr ^r- 

?RT ?iiTg; I sRtsB^irWgrfq-^’^r sTRJiR%^=^^sf ^ ^iR%:in,124 

In the only reference to Bharuci in the Pardsara-Mddha- 
mya in the Vyavahara section, we find :— 

fwwfgRJi I 

3 Rt giTORR aro^f-g-spRRr mfer ?fcr ii p, 846 

The only place where we have fuller reference to the views 
of Bharuci is the SarasvaEmldsa of Brataparudra Mahadeva. 
From the remarks made therein one is likely to conclude that 
Bharuci commented upon the Dharmasutra of Visnu. I could 
not consult the Vaijayanti of Nanda-pandita and cannot, 
therefore, say definitely whether he did comment on the Visnu- 
Sutra. But it is certain that whatever he wrote, the views 
of Vi?nu found an important place in it. 

In the following pages I have brought together all the 
extracts in the name of Bharuci. The views of Bharuci have 
been indicated in a general manner by Mr. Kane and I have 
not repeated them. 

But the main object of this paper is to bring to the notice 
of scholars the existence of a commentary on the Manusmrti 
by Bharuci and the discovery of a large fragment of that com- 
mentary. 

Fragments OF Bharuci 

Fragment 

1. Hfgl’ ^iw: Hfgu: dim: n S. V. p. 20. • 

2. ^n^^rfsfq- brt h HrejfiqRRfBfir n 

S. V. p. 32 

3. TO “srifw: fron'UTO 

h'Wh, arfq- 5 ^RmroRig; RqR^tsfH^sRrir f?rf^UTOr 

crf^iR 

I TOR I ftfuuVrftfxzflTfq- TOT^HT- 

fiR RRTTTTOR SFPTH II S. V. p. 50. 

4. Humr % ii S- V. p. 61. 

5. II S. V. p. 150* 

6. 3ifTO an h toRt spgifqr firs 

^ II 8.'!V. p. 16Q, , , , , . , . , “ . 
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7. 3rT%^-crfTtt5r ^RiiPTR’it- 

1 5mr^ ss^rr^’^q'T- 

0Tq'q=qqE it S.'V. p. 161. 

8. ^q?rT® sn^w qq q^afr h S. V. p. 168. 

9. feftqsft^* i fxn- arar^ft^jr: i wr qm qf^i^rmiRrriTtsqTr?- 

S.V.p.l65 

10. ^ftsqqq^;* frrra': qr^TTTW Hwqt ew fwq'Rq 

qrVgqTt i aRr^iqrjTswt; ?r 5 tot- 

fwr irq ?iTTf^ 1 ^ TiqET^ftq^Rrssq 'Sfrq^PT 

?q?qf?rf(w: 'Tci^qTqr^j^T cttctoe; u S. V. p. 166; 

11. S. V.p. 269. 

12. JTFi* sr^r ?r?irrqqcq^fq?rqR cKq?q ?Rqq t 

irs^Rr-^ 11 S.V.p.295. 

13. fr ^qf?r 11 S. V. p. 321. 

14. ?Tcq)4'' fiT€i%qH?r(;€tm: 11 S. V. p. 322. 

5ytfqiq!#sfq fqfTCcqnr sm- 

qr3:^Rj?q fwercw I S. Y. p.'325. 

16. fqfqsfrsr^OT* =q mwfefcT fsjjrqr'jfwr: 

WcrO# MzpT I Sr Y. p. 386. 

17. f^^rnnf ^tir; i S. Y. p. 344. 

18. sr^kfsKTFf ^ftfqqFrrTR: s^^PftcrqfTjr 1 ^ t^- 

cqq^'rqfew t ^fRfgrsiTJT fqqrflkqO^ I fqqpfVjf qf^ 

qw ^q^qin%: i srftq^qsa' ^rqTfqq^qi^; fqqr 
sTRfa^qR TS. Y. p. 345. 

This is found while commenting on the verse of NSrada — 
qqffsqs^ q fqKSScfWcqjrq^ I 

® This is probably Bh.’s oomments on Visnu |t^55R55ffrrqT^sqi%qt, 
p. 162, 

* This is on Vianu TRET^^ qfTffqJW ^Rq, p. 166. 

’ ^ This is based on.Vyasa SRT^ 5 qr anrql' qrwrarw f m q%q I 

^ ^1 qf atq^ qrmt^ h p.295. 

® This is on the Sutra of Vi|iin — ^qrsRaf^qrcqq’Soq #qq= 5 q% | 

^ Thip is based on the base of Bjhaspati which reads — 
qisssin: #qi ilWKq: ^qqr: i 

; , , STHWT ^ q#q^r II p. 522. 

. * This probably represents only Bharuci's views and not a direct citation. 
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19. f^BTrft rrw srsn-srjfjft^KTcRW >TTOT<r|»r I S. Y. p. 847. 

20. i S. 7. p. 848. 

21. "srTirTqwt? fsnTPft H|ew^>r?Tr cr^^Rr 

iRTs^nr I S. V.p. 352. 

22. qc#Tt BRTTJrw fw^FT: I S. V. p. 864. 

23. Trrg«nf ffpTt fT^rfsr: 

“^JTRT S^-^irFfT:’' I 35^#’ 

^zr«f: 1 ?RRI:"iR?RTrW2fwfqBs^ I 3^ t^Rtw 

“Rr^r^# SR m&mm =f w i 
SJM SR^r^ dpTFftstJ^RS^ ii” I 
TTTfSRRcfSRR SRiSRRTRRR SR>|?S 5RTWT%S' S ^ » 

‘'BRrffRFfr RrftfeR sTsiqisT:" iRr SFrfsRTft qnrfer 

frrftfRiTRT^" ?Rr 

cris sftcrR WFm I S. V. p. 368. 

24. ST5RRRRiTi?mt RRt fsw3r#T:s ^ Rfe5RRisr|BRr ftnr- 

I S. V. p. 371. 

25. SRTRRJjRt I ^ anf nfsrssTf I S. V. p. 380. 

26. SRTtWSfTSi^nf:, B'W^RfiHdRTcr I 

s. V. p. 345. 

27. RBTcRT^JFTcf SR #J% SST^ftfcT ST RRfST s1i<T^RT ST5RIRTS: I 
S. V. p. 887. 

28. ^RTTfRT^RTg; BRnPRii q:s i S. V. p. 390. 

29. “iTST* 5w:”?RirssRTTB itssssTsss Stirfs^^VR^sfR; grar 

^ sraftSRTSIS SIRRS i 

30. 5R?ts® s 5 jfRPTR: t S. V. p. 402, 

81. swRtr# str% BSRTfsfRcf sfRi^r^ I bstRir# str^ % TifgrRR- 
R^ sr STTSW 5=5^R^ I S. V. p. 403. 

^ This probably found a place in the commentary upon Manu— 

Rff St TfSSfWfr: I 
srrsgs^fRSS siSRf' fsstRT ii 
“ This is only a statement of his views and not an actual citation— 

® Bhiruci while referring to the views of Yajnavalkya, probably 
referred to the views STg^f^dX: ^SSWIRR sfe^SRS: I and remarked as found 
below in that connection. 

* This is perhaps on the Sutra ^f Vifnu — 

® This is perhaps based on the verse of Manu — 
cr^ JR": fTRR STR I 

!^lt) | qirR^! rf !CT T t| gaftSSq tl 

® This is perhaps on the ^utra of Tignu RRTTRRR'TSTi’ J 
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32. EiHRTTOlf fw#r ifw srpr^: — ^ 

ST f Tcfftcw; 3rRT«JT srw w f% s^t: fr i 

S. V. p. 4S7. 

33. ?R5wniTT ?r?TcSTT#TTJnn% 
iTTf^tcW I S. V. p. 419. 

34. ^sRTs?:® Ptj^T^ I S. T. p. 423. 

36. rw®|!TT wipfr^w rg?nTT5Tc% 

1 S. V. p. 427. 

36. ?r: «rrafTOft* srCTicWRn^ ^fnrK^rrafr Prf^i^sr 53t<rr 
Wcsrf^Prf^^ f2if^ I S. V . p. 428. 

qw5T ^mr^siRTcr ^[^^irsr- 

^«TPIT 3rjf«IHTa !nsr^c%^T- 

88. l S. V. p. 431. 

39. swlsr^ir i S.V.d.432. 

40. fffw>?TrJTTMr* PmW i 

I S. V. p. 438. 

41. srPr^Ts^® "^r><T?2T % ^ftsrr:” fcJ^- i S. V. p. 436. 

43. ?rai*n% w, 

44. arPm 3rPraTTRpf^3ir>r’-^i i Jimf^snr i ^nrf- 

Pr^T^crff^ I H Pm¥^Rrrs??55^3^ i #?f i ar^rf^- 

wfi?JTr?5ysw Pn^TTf^fw i sTfinrirfesTT^ssspr i qcR'r^^^f^^sinTs# 
^aRR^nf sHTf^wnTTirr^ i W^qwT^^ssrPre^q-- 

^fwi!n‘»Tc|u%sPr n S, V. p. 447. 

This is probably only a statement of views and not a direct citations. 

This is on the Sutra of Vi|nu ^anr^ITfTWT^nT^ I 

This is on the Sutra of Vi§nu TOr*T|«TO Pt^RWE I 

This is perhaps on Vi?nu ift iRT an^sftfT ?[ STTS fTpr I 

This is on Vi§nu ’ETH'sJWff T 'Tf'TpTTTpn 

This is on Vi§nu Pr^°TPrf WT^P?^ qT?:?: I 

This is on Vi§nu Pro^'^^JiT^r^ I 

This is on Vi§na pTwt?^ Vi?nu xvii, 11. 

This is based on the lloka of Yajhavalkya Sfg '^cg -^pr '^TsrarTfr | 

This is on Vi§nu l^pTltsPr S!Tf%>TPr: n * 

This is on Yisnu arpRJT ^i|’ 4?f 4?r*n^f?JT^iTRqis? srfqvnwif I 
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45. qTT^lf5f?I?3[?5kTsf |?5I55prl?rFJT«Rf5r ] tl 

S. V. p. 461. 

46. II S. V. p. 469. 

47. srnr^yM^^ i it 

" S.V.p.470. 

48. wrfiTT jt: W3r% vrrirkT %?i; wt'tt- 

?jpFt tf^^raqr: I ?[«TT 3n?T?ir 

I ssf^q-m t^ift 5n^ ?r|?r'TOR ii 
S. V.'p. 471. 


49. CTcps'^ 



?3Ti?rf«rTT'irJT u S.V.p.472 


50. ^’i^sT'Wff ii S. V. p. 477. 


Part 11. 

The oldest of the commentaries on the Manusmrti now 
available is that of Medhatithi, which is both very extensive 
and erudite. Though this is the oldest of the extant commen- 
taries, it is not by any means the oldest ever written. 
Medhatithi himself refers to the views of older commentaries 
in several .places :— - 

11,109. fr 

5T sfsqrfq^ i 

IV, 162, ;3rR8itiJT?Rrf--RTif q^^7sif u^q-f^m^ff 

Rqrrf^cJTJftaff^” i ar^; ^ri^^qfsrfir- 

I 

V, 43. OTSBTR^c^— ffr^rfT»r: ^ wrarsR^TW f “srrqifsRf 

IX, 141. OTTsqT!itRTf--3^=^R5rr^ffr%TmR=5=^!iwqn«qqn^?w 
^rq^cTT, q- ^sPr WiR?rT, ^ iPr i 

VIII, 3. siTR^TRiRvifw ?rKW f ?f?r i 

VIII, 151. iTtT ^ «Tp!:^2mR JTrfbcf ff 

f felrf^r: ff ^ srff ?r% iPr 

■ ^f^RiT I JT^RR I JR RRI sr&TT^^ 

ciWTR5ft%ar riPrt ?R snt'ii%ar 

fRI^SR^R TR: SRtSR RTT%5T ^RRfR gwtqfgpRift^r %R- 
^R: RR); TiRq; ^rf'RRfi; 

fR^RffeRnr: i 

‘ This is on Visnu stTctM STWdRRTt: ?^'jRr>S ^rIw aroiffR^ ?ii3'; || 
® This is on Yi§nu 3TT^Wb% R^T^f R WRxR: RR%! 
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III, 166. ii5«ra|iJi5nT?iiTT I 

^rrPrasir: i 

II, 184. sifq g i gff ? i 

^«rT?|crcZTW?r ^FSTTg; i ?i^T, q^g?5 

, 3#^ Vcr I 

IV, 176. 5f3irkin?rrTicir^»rgw I 

V, 127. ^r^rrt’ft: i 

^fq-rnrfe ':55T^?r ? 

^;>;k:^:v:vn,:i66^^^ 

3IKT% ^ 'g' ^fSTT I 

s^r^R W 1 1 

spss^ fgr^ 5rr!?r Trsrr ii 

5^1' I etc. 

This passage occurs in the commentary of Bharuci on the 
same verse. P 72. 

X, 21. 5#?^ 33Ti^T?r’T— srr^^ 

VIII, 152. Commenting on the verse etc. 

q;5r^ Prfh' sin^Tcnr • * * • • ■ irfe 

irfwfr, ‘stirpt i 3it®?g 

spNIft srifit » sitr snf— S'fr: fw- 

spft^ =sr ^nr: i etc. 

X. 1. ^ wimf ^5=^rf I 

We are concerned in this paper with the last two of the 
references. The extract from Medhatithi on Manu VIII, 152 
refers to the comments of one Bju. Who is this Bju? 

A large fragment of a commentary on the Manusmrti 
was recently acquired for the office of the Curator for the Oriental 
Manuscript Library, Trivendrum. It extends from almost 
the beginning of the Vlth Adhyaya (Verse 9) and ends with 
XII, 126 — ^the last verse in the Smrti of Manu. The colophon 
and concluding passage, if any, is not available. The following 
colophons occur in the course of the work : — 

1. f?rt TnT5?rr^r^^ irolssirR: i 

y " :i :’y;' y 

3. wf?r ?rR%: f al arKs^ssirrir: i 

4. SRWtssqW: I 

5. „ „ 5?PTlssiTR; I 

6. ^iTP5%; f^r1[ q^rRfftssfnr:, 
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From these, it is made out that the commentary was called 
Manu-Sastra-Vivarana. One Rjuvimala is made the author 
in two of the colophons, and in three others Bharuci is made 
the author. Now is it possible that the scribe has copied from 
one commentary for tvfo adhydyas and from a different one 
for three other adhydyas ? Or in the alternative, was the 
commentary of the same individual referred to in one colophon 
by one of his names and by another of his names in others ? 
The latter possibility seems to be nearer the truth than the 
former. Bharuci was probably called by another name Rjuvi- 
mala. This suggestion is based on the following extract" from 
the new commentary to which attention is now invited. 

WTff ^ I VIII 152. 

iTTc^flr ^i^JTf^sfqr bRt i 

% sraWrwf^ i fix’!# wi^- 

I ?r sww qfTfinimftr 

I sriwr ?? ?rc5ff?Tt^«f i sat 

'tTwuW: i gt ^ srp% sjrrssj'Jifsn^r 55^1% 1 ?i?sr-. 

^ ^ ^ gw I 

A comparison of this passage with the one in Medhatithi, 
wherein the views of Eju are cited, will clearly show that the 
views found in the present commentary are identical with those 
attributed to Rju. Eju, I take, is a contraction of Rjuvimala. 
Medhatithi refers to the views of Rjuviniala, a large fragment 
of whose commentary is now recovered. It may be noted 
that the colophon in the adhydya where this'passage is found 
attributes this commentary to Bharuci. In other words the 
views of Eju are found in the portion that goes in the name 
of Bharuci, while other portions go in the name of Rju. This 
had induced me to identify Rju with Rjuvimala and again 
with Bharuci. 

In this connection it is worthy of note to mention that 
the commentary of Salikanatha on the Brhat of Prabhakara- 
mika goes by the name of Bjuvimala. It is not perhaps an 
unaccountable coincidence. Very probably there was something 
in common between Salikanatha and Bharuci. That they 
belonged almost to the same period may be made out from 
other evidences. Salikanatha was the pupil of Prabhakara 
and, therefore, belonged to the 8th century A.D. Medhatithi 
is generally ascribed to the period about 850 A.D. Bharuci 
is, therefore, older than 850 A.D. If it is granted that Bharuci 
is older than 850 A.D. and if we accept the suggestion of Mr. 
Kane that Srinivasa had the dironological order in view when 
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he referred to Bharuci, would it be too much to regard Bharuci 
as older than Vi^vaurqa? In this ease, he becomes one of 
the oldest nibandhakdras whose works are now extant. ^ If 
there were any relationsliip between these people, we are not 
in a position to say what it was. 

Bharuci, it was said at the outset, should have held views 
that should have been acceptable to Sri-Eamanuja. We 
know that one of the cardinal tenets of the philosophy of Eama- 
nuja is that Judnaharma-sarmbccaya is the means to the goal. 
And in the commentary on the Manusmrti this view is clearly 
expressed by Bharuci commenting on verses VI, 74 and 75. 
Bharuci says : — . 

RRrr ii VI, 74. 

^ R?rRR¥rr^!T 5 1 “ ’idt f 

RRiRTi^tf I twi frmK?nT=swq’?^fcr: 

?crr^qt I ?r«rr ^ i 

«o ■■■ ■ 

srffstfeqrot: 1 

cRRJRKWSRt#: RTWcflf gRTK II 

aifl^rqfcr RRpqqnflr? MTRmqK crsNWrRfq' ^qwif Tqq#- 

?tt4k I qq’fuferrrf ; w^q'TFc'ir: tr^^wfhTftqTfqqToffN: 1 ’igiqR 
FrfhVrTKR 1 ^14 q^rRsrrf'gtgTqtq': 

m^rrsrRrwFT 1 q ^ 1 sraf^RiR 1 ir^- 

W R% ‘‘tfe#?=tq qRbq-:” 'RRTRt 7 tR?rT fflfTfrfl^T- 

qrtrffw I cTT [k] ^wctPcRWifi rrqTTsr^ 1 ^rsrr i 

qpcf RKT%ft WcqTR^qTRR'm^” 1 sr qm?«r- 



DEFECTS OP THE TEADITIONAL METHOD OF INTEE- 
PEETING THE BEAHMASUTEAS 

A STUDY OF iANKARACABYA AS A BHASYAKARA 

By 

Prof. P. M. Modi, pii.d., (Kiel). 

, Professor of Sanskrit, Samaldas College, Bhavnagar. 

There have been several efforts to find out which of the 
Acaryas has interpreted the Brahmasutras most exactly. Thi- 
baut, Ghate and Teliwala have tried to compare the system of 
the Brahmasutrakara with those of the latest Acaryas and have 
respectively come to the conclusion that Eamanuja, Nimbarka 
and Vallabha represent the view of the Sutrakara more correctly 
than the rest. This difference of opinion among the modern 
scholars is very much like the difference of view among ti^e 
Acaryas, both of them being due to the want of a definite method 
of interpreting the Sutras. They all claim to have followed 
the method of interpretation summed up in the following ver§e : 

This method seems to us to be defective for the simple reason 
that persons who claim to have followed it have widely differed 
in their views of the teaching of the Sutras. 

We take here Sankaracarya as a representative of the 
method of interpretation of the Acaryas and study the defects 
underlying his method as typical of the old bhasya-method. 

(1) As is well known, Sankara follows the scheme of TTr f^, 
spTOT f%?rr and in his interpretation of the Upanisads as well 
as the Brahmasutra. Sankara quotes no Sutra to show that 
the Sutrakara himself mentions the scheme. (6) He gives no 
definite order for grouping the SUtras into these three classes. 
The result is that he would suddenly say that a particular Pada, 
a particular Adhikarana or a particular Sutra begins a topic 
of srf^ or srqpcr fw^rr or 'KI fwarr, though the immediately pre- 
ceding one had a different topic. Tftius, Bra. Sii. III. 2.11-37 
describe the but Bra. Sii. HI. 2.38 begins the des- 

cription of mpiwir (1R5ITW OTT#:— III. 2.38). If he had taken 
by the word 'BOT, there would be no objection, but 
he takes qRw. (c) According to this scheme of 

Sankara, some Sutras of are to be fofind in all tos, 

46 
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while no Sutras of th fen or are found in some Padas. 
This situation is itself suggestive of the original intention of 
the Sxitrakara. (d) Sankara says that the described 

in Bra. Su. IV. 2 belongs to smi P^ar and aP^T. But it is 
rather strange, then, that which takes place at the 

end of the should belong only to the apr^r P^, as it 

does according to Sankara, (e) The Nirnayasagara Press 
Pandit could not decide where according to Sankara Bra. 
Su. I. 3 described the TTi Pwar or the spKi fW so, he says that 
“sr^r srrifl #iii'|igRtrrPq' Pw^rftHTpH. anrir: is noteworthy. In our 
opinion, there is no support from the Sutras themselves for 
Sankara’s threefold scheme. 

(2) If we follow Sankara’s hhdsya, there are several 

Sutras dealing with topics which have nothing to do with 
f^HT, but which should rather find and have actually found — a 
place either in a or in a arrJRir and 

sTTWHir (III. 3. 18), the discussion whether the A^ramas other 
than Grhastha^rama draend for their authenticity on Smrti 
and Acara only or on Sruti also (III. 3. 18-20), the question 
whether the sin committed by is a ’triPTRRPor an 

HqyRTsp (III. 4. 41-42) should find a place in a Sankara 

finds the question in III. 3. 48, III. 3. 55-56, 

61-66, III. 3. 44-46 (which, Sankara says, discuss the question 
whether ^»i?^P^nTS are to be performed by the priest or the 
JTSTHni himself), etc. 

(3) Sankara gives the names of the four Adhyayas of the 

Brahmasutra, but we find' cases where the topics discussed 
in an Adhyaya are inconsistent with the name of that Adhyaya, 
e.g. II. 3. 41 discusses, the question of the of the ^ 

while the *1)51 of the ordinary si>4frs of the sfV? is discussed in 
III. 2. 42 i.e. in the HrsrfTisjnJT. (b) The question of uIh (going 
to Brahman) is discussed both ih the (III. 2. 29-30) 

and also in the as Sankara himself notices. The 

interpretation of the Mundaka Upa. Sruti mentioning the 
two birds is the topic both in III. 3. 34 and in I. 2. 11, as 
Sankara himself says. We think that this kind of overlapping of 
the topics of discussion is not possible, in the Sutras, though 
references to the Sutras in the Sutras themselves are there. 

, (4) Sankara in his eemmentaries on the Upanisads takes 
sfm. in Mu. Upa. 1. 1 and in Bra. Upa. III. 8. 8 

as the PftuorffiH. He is never tired of quoting a thousand 
times the latter in support of his doctrine of W|ih 

and TO Pot. But in his com- on the Bra, Sit. he has to in- 
^rpret bpth these Srutis as dealing with the or 
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because the Sutrakara says that the the is mentioned 
in the Mundaka Upa. SU. I. 2. 22) and because 

he holds that of Br. Upa, has the attribute of 
or 3Tr5m??rsr5rT?rJr. There are other oases of a double interpre- 
tation of Srutis, if we compare his com. on the Upa. and his 
com. on the Bra. 8u. on the same Srutis. The case is like that 
of his interpretation of in ff {Bha. 

Gi. XIV. 27). Sankara offers three interpretations and is ready 
to take “aifu” (i.e. iF®Jr referred to by sTfu;) as and . 

as the" f^nT, though throughout his com. on the 

Gita he follows the reverse view about ‘ifsor’ and ‘arfu’. 

■ (6) Sankara professes to follow the Sutras and their 
teaching but on some occasions he does set aside the Sutrakara’s 
view, and he clearly says so. Vide the interpretation of fsnr- 
in Bra. Su. III. 3. 12. The Sutrakara takes them as 
wfrarjff: while Sankara holds them to be The Sutrakara 

takes the f ^55' and f <sor »rf5rs of GUd XIII. 21-26 as dealing with 
the who is iftfirr, he takes affHr, ^ifrfcr:, arf:, etc. as time- 

terms and discusses them as meaning the time of the departure 
of the and he clearly says that the two Ufa’s of the Gita 

are “wra” and not and that therefore they are not consistent 
with the and frauTU ufas of the CHhandogya and BrhaMra- 
nyaha Upanisads. fiut Sankara at first interprets the Sutra 
fiterally and then tries to show that there is no conflict between 
the GUd and the Upanisads on this point. To prove this he 
has to say that ^a^iufa and of the Gita deal with sm- 

and with auriffr respectively. He also says 

that srffa, siftru;, etc. are sn^arffspi^aaTs. 

(6) About the fa aaa m^ fas referred to by the Brahma- 
sutras we must note that in Bra. Su. Chap. I each Adhikarana 
and hence each Sutra in each Adhikarana discusses one and the 
same Sruti. So in Bra. Su. Chap. I we find help from all the 
Sutras of each Adhikarana to trace the faaaam to the Upanisads. 
The case is different when a Sruti is quoted or rather referred 
to in Bra. Su. Chaps. Ill and IV. In these latter the Srutis are 
not discussed but they are referred to as authority on the matter 
in hand. It is due to this fact that the fuuuums given by 
Sankara in his hhdsya on Bra. Su. Chaps. Ill and IV are often hot 
correct. In some cases no fuuhUOT is intended by the Sutra- 
kara though Sankara gives a fWRffU, e.g., u 'RPratsfu 'rtwt- 
ff. Sankara— In 
other cases Sankara gives a fuuuum which is not the one which 
the Sutrakara had in mind e.g. 5r3> 

should refer to 3rf??r ufuY fu:, ur 
1%, WTRR UIRl 
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(7) The Sutras are by their very Sutra-style elliptical 

and require several words to be added to them in order to get 
a "sense out of them. These additions ought to be founded 
upon the context. But the Aoaryas have added to the words 
of a Sutra as many more words as they liked, (a) In Bra. 
Su. III. 3. 2 Sankara takes as 

but ’5ft5!?Tra[rwiiNT^ in the preceding Sutra (III. 3. 1) suggests 
Moreover, =^>55111% in III. 3. 1 is interpreted as 
referring to all the four in the 
But I would ask, why does the Sutrakara not say 

if he wants to refer to all the four ? So, I suggest 
that ^cr»ir?rfw'Tj^ refers to the identity of only two viz. 

and an^. Then, again, Sankara’s interpretation of 
as referring to only the ^Rrs of the CJihdndogya and 

Brhadaranyaka Upanisads shows that he takes as some 

Vedantas, though the Sutrakara refers to all the Vedantas. 
Sankara does not notice that tarRrs should exclude the ^rff^rr 
and ir|raiR>Rn>^Rrs. Lastly, to in Til. 3. 2 he adds fw^rpn^r. 

I suggest that on the ground of the Jai. Su. referred to by 
'^criTt?rf^tNr?r in Bra. Sii. III. 3. 1 q^nr should mean q^?3ir 
^i^PTPr. i^rraPTPr is also suggested by in ^ 

I? JSm. Su. III. 3. 

Bra. Su. III. 3. 17 and 18. Sankara adds q to these 
Sutras. Sahara says that the added q to some of the 

Jai. Su. Bra. Su. Ill, 3. 11 (anqrqrqqt qqrqpr) should mean that 
arppq and others belong to the sfsiR or w^. But Sankara 
adds “qqb qq qRnrqsqr:.” This addition helps' him in bringing 
out his doctrine of qwfnc from this Pada. 

Bra. Su. III. 4. 27. crqifq § 

This should mean, ‘‘Even though a be 
possessed of they (qi", qrq and gy; mentioned in'* Bra! 

Su. III. 4.) must be performed because’ the fqfq about those 
is subordinate to the fqfq about them ( qqrfq ). But 
Sankara adds-~qfq qqr^qr q wiijql fqszivrfgiq; 

••qqifirfqqqqr^: ?qifsqiqf. This is how he brings in his 
view of OTqqifq in the qrqqq^'sqq. The very for«e of qqifq g 
which follows Pnci in the Sutra, is not only lost but 

a reverse doctrine is drawn out of the Sutra, never intended 
by the Sutrakara. 

Bra. Su. III. 4. 19. fwwtmfq q should mean fqq^Riqfq q 
qqq^qqqq and qqrff f^rfqqri should mean qqq’Fqq:TW fosrfqqrf qfe 
Sankara adds qR%^ to fqqroqfq and interprets ftqfq^’as 
instead of as “continuation,^’ 

(8) Sahkara sometimes takes the liberty of adding remarks 
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which amount to the addition of altogether a new Sutra or 
Sutras. Thus in his hhdsya on Bra. Sil. IV. 3. 8 uUrtTsP? 

?r?^rcr) he adds — 

He wants us to add and to the worlds men- 

tioned by the Sutrakara. But I beg to suggest that probably 
the Sutrakara does not take as different from 

which follows the And about the srsnifcT or srnmfcipjtwf, 

the Sutrakara gives his view in the discussion of and u’sjtu 
in IV. 3. 7-16. and sTfuffr held that srarrrfcr^lr^ was a ^ of 
but gRTum did not believe in this Mw (Misf xf sr^gr 
IV.'S. 16) between srsmRr and (Neu.). He seems to have 
held that srsrnif^ was the aspect- of the or (neu.) 
itself. In III. 3. 51 (yi 5frtrrT%:) he seems 

to say that srwprf^^ is not subject to the 

We suggest that no additions of this type should be 
allowed. ' But as Dr. Belvalkar has shown, the Acaryas have 
added or removed even Sutras themselves. 

(9) We also meet with cases in which Sankara gives a 
wrong sense to .the words in the Sutras e.g. is taken as 
5RiU (III. 3. 7), as 5 in III. 3. 9, 

He also gives two meanings to one and the same word 
e.g. qfR in III. 2. 33, three meanings to srstt?:'’! in III. 2. 17. 

(10) Sankara interprets ^FtTrOT, (II. 3. 47, 

III. 1. 14, IV. 1. 10 etc. etc.), etc. as referring to the 

»fl?rr or the Ufimw, but in the he takes as urw. I 

have shown elsewhere that refers to the fact that 

Gita doctrine of sr^Rr will have no scope if ar^ is to be iden- 
tified with 1-^ itself as proposed by the Sutrakara in sff 

(I. 4. 21). So, in the the Sutrakara 

does not refute but he interprets (s^rr^rar:) those princi- 
ples of the Gita which are not consistent with the same of the 
accepted Upanisads. feKffrqfrir?!: arfir, 3!TTWcrT:----5irR!rrcrr: means 
‘interpreted’, — ^not sTfcT^Rm' sq’i^wr: as Sankara says: Of. 
sJiRJira':. 

(11) Sankara’s flT^s are also often doubtful and sometimes 
absurd. 

(a) III. 2. 82 — An opponent argues that WfR is called 
(bridge) and therefore there must be some principle beyond 
the and discussed in the preceding Sutras, 

because there is a place Ijeyond tlm ordinary bridge, which is 
reached after crossing the bridge. The’ fiET^rficr^ simply says that 
WfPi; is not actually a bridge, it is called because it is like 
the , . : . 
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(h) III. 8. 14-16. A holds that in TO i|r«if 

3r#Ri^ JR; etc. the qRR or higherness of each of aRf;, jr; 
ffe etc. is intended by the Sruti. The Siddhantin simply says 
that the TCR of alone is intended to be conyeyed. 

(c) III. 3. 57 gives a about the meaning of the 

NfH, which is the very view for holding which each of 

the six pupils were severely rebuked by Aivapati Kekaya in 
the story of the Upa. itself. 

(d) III. 4. 18-20 — A discussion between the and 

the takes place about the three arrsRs other than 

JJ^TO^PT; Then a gentleman belonging to a third party tells 
Sankara that the point at issue is clearly stated in the Jabala 
Sruti. Sankara simply replies that the discussion took place 
loithout considering that 

(e) III. 4. 50. Meaning of writ is discussed. The 

opposes the who holds prescribed for the to 

mean TOT?qSfqxf|crR. The opponent says 

that qiR must mean and JTqtqqRuqfCfqRJr 

because these are the srfTO^rt ^1% % 

(12) Neither Sankara nor any other Acarya seems to have 
given a satisfactory answer to the question Why the Sutra- 
kara gives three Padas' (Bm. Sii. 1. 1, 2 and 8) instead of one 
very long Pada in his statement that all the ^Ih'^RJis discussed 
in 1. 1-3 deal with Wfrq ? According to Sankara 1. 1 discusses 
sqRrs which use words denoting non-Brahman e.g., srrqiRr, suor, 

but which have ?TOY^rf^s. But we must note that 
Bra. Su. I. 8. 89-40 and 41 discuss ^?rs which have also the 
same words, sfFT (in srrw qqfn ^:qu’JT),!Rtrcf; (^jftfHt^q— I. 3, 40) 
and airqug- In these Sutras also the 

decision is arrived at on the ground of RR in the ^ 

in question. In Bra. Su. 1.2 and 3 we generally have the 
argument of the mention of a n 4, ’JN or in the 

which can belong only to Sankara does not say that 

gqiRNirq and are the topics respectively in Bra. Su. 

1. 2 and 8. It is the Pandit of the Nirnayasagara Press who 
says so and he too had to say that in I. 3 str: 
fq'qipRifrT ; str: is noteworthy. 

(13) Let us see what remarks he makes in his ntr on 

Bra. Sii. III. 3 ' 

(a) He gives two raeanings to 4 Sutras of this Pada (16, 
17,;26,.35). ^ 

(&) He connects Sutras 29-30, 31, 88, 34, 48 and 63 wtih 
respectively Bra. Sii. lY. 3. 15, III. 3. 11, 1. 2. 11, III. 8. 44 
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and the very beginning of the book itself. On III. 3. 63, he 
remarks swir qrl k|sirMwunfiT- 

5ftsfeic^w«T I . wisTfcTT 5 ^^fffer i ^ | 

srfh^rfqRf*! i We ask : Why could the 
Sutrakara himself not place this Sutra (III. 3. 53) before 
Bra. Su. 1.1.1? 

(c) In III. 8. 68, Sankara says :— 

srcJTqfucJnfk ff'ssoinT. So Sankara says that the 58th Sutra should 
precede III. 8. 1. 

(d) In Bra. Su. III. 3. 39 the ^#7^ opposes the ’Toft'TRiR 

of the ^T^s in certain Srutis and the ftrsif^sir is made to argue 
for, and to establish the necessity of the of the ^ws. 

And, then, Sankara adds :— 

?rfR: s:K 2 :o£riT i “The in the other Adhik- 

aranas of this Pada was meant for but the ^ofTTR^R in 

this Adhikarana is not similarly useful.” 

(e) III. 3. 25. — Sankara' says that this Adhikarana 

incidentally gives as there was the occasion for 

T^ftTRlR. 

(/) Sankara connects Sutra 5 with Sutra 9 and thus takes 
Sutras 6-7-8 as a digression. 

{g) Sankara breaks off the connection of III. 8 with 
III. 2 by saying that III. 2 deals with but III. 3 with 

5EPT>jrainT. 

We believe, so many remarks of this kind in one single 
Pada should make us doubt whether Sankara had a correct 
unbroken tradition about the meaning of this Pada. 

(14) There are several Sutras in which the expression 
occurs. Sankara takes it as referring to the Brahma 

Sutras, to some Upahisad Srutis, and, sometimes, to the Jaimini- 
Sutras. Eamanuja says that “?r|ww” refers to all these and 
in one place to the GautaTmdharmasutra. According to 
Vallabha the Bhdgavata Pur ana is referred to by four Sutras 
in which cr|f?rT occurs. In my opinion crgfcm always refers 
only to a Sutra in tli,e portion of the Brahmasutra preceding 
the Sutra in question (Vide The meaning of tad uktam, Indian 
Historical Quarterly, N o\. XIII, 1937). 

(15) There are several compounds in the Brahma- 

sutra which require certain lists of attributes or names, in 
which a certain attribute or name stands first. Thus, =^13^19'- 

in III. 3. 1 must refer to and anwr only. Similarly 
we have 3rnR3i3®r: (III. 3. 11), tR3Kq': (III. 3. 88) and arnnnn^zr: 
(III, 3. 39). Neither Sankara, iDor * any other Acarya has 
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supplied a list as required by the nature of the com- 
pound. I have suggested that must refer to arnr?? 

(in etc. referred to in Bra. Su. 1. 1. 2) 

and anrr? to the Srutis discussed in the other Adhikaranas of 
the same Pada and that refers to 

and the Srutis discussed in 1.3, and that therefore 
refers to the Sruti discussed in I. 2. 1 (Chd. JJpa. III. 14. 1-2) 
in which the word occurs) and those in the remaining 

Adhikaranas of I. 2. Similarly in III. 3. 58 should 

refer to stwr, and stated in III. 3. 6, 7 and 8 and 
not to etc. (?), as taken by Sankara. 

(16) It need not be said that the Acaryas never thought 

of comparing and contrasting the statements in the Sutras. 
Thus, (III. 2. 14) should be contrasted 

with (I. 2. 23). Then, we know that Brahman is 

and also and the latter is the chief of the two 

(srwR) in the system of the Sutrakara. 

(17) The Acaryas did not also get a correct Sutrapatha 

(a) They generally take the Sutras with f| as a but 

often they take a similar Sutra as a i. ie. as the first 

Sutra of an Adhikarana. Thus Sankara takes 

ff (III. 2. 22), tw (III. 2. 38), etc. as the 

first or only Sutra of an Adhikarana though generally he 
takes Sutras with as l5^s only. 

(b) Similarly ^ is noteworthy in Sutras like 

(III. 3. 9), w: (III. 3. 23), 3RR=^n?^sfqr (IV. 2' 

20). Sankara takes these Sutras as the first Sutras of an 
Adhikarana though he mostly takes Sutras with similar as 
belonging to the same Adhikara^ia as the preceding Sutra. 

(c) Similarly Sutras with 5 also should be studied. 

(d) There are several Sutras which contain only a |g 
given in the ablative case e.g. snsmTizr srEft^nmTnTq; (III. 3. 14), 

aiTfiTfr; (III. 3. 53),'stMmr?fir (IV. 2. 12). 

Sankara takes these as the first Sutras of an Adhikarana and 
then makes additions to them in order to make out a complete 
sense from them, though generally he takes such l^f^s as 
part of an Adhikarana to which the preceding Sutra belongs. 

Some more suggestions also referring to the question 
of the textual criticism can be made. All the above points 
show that not only had>the Acaryas no correct tradition about 
the meaning of the Brcdtrm Sutra but they had even no correct 
text of the same. The system of the Sutrakara was already 
forgotten long before Sankara, 
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It must be remarked that I have examined Sankara only 
as an interpreter of the Brahmasutra. I have taken hira as 
a type of the Acaryas, only because I happen to be more familiar 
with .his bhdsya than with the bhdsyas of other Acaryas. 

We could not study here Sankara as a philosopher. But 
we must not forget that even Deussen was enamoured of Sankara 
as a philosopher and placed him on equal rank with Kant, if 
not higher. I have not been able to notice Sankara here in 
his full capacity as an Aoarya, which consists not only in writing 
bhd§yas, but also and chiefly in leading the peofle in matters 
religious, philosophical and spiritual. The Acarya is not a 
professor sitting in his chair at the table and writing papers 
and publishing them. He practises the very doctrine he teaches. 
He has several privileges by which he achieves his aim. One 
of them is to prepare a new on the foundation of the old 
scriptures, in which the people believe. It is this new System 
or a new School of, an old System which helped the religious 
progress of the Indian people at large in earlier days. 

It must also be admitted that the present is not the time 
to start a new Sects have divided the Hindus among 

themselves. Only a historical and critical study of the scrip- 
tures can guide the modern world. A scholar who tries to be 
a new or an extremely staimch follower of an old 

will hinder the progress of the people rather than help it. It 
is with this belief that a critical study of Sankara’s method 
is offered here and thereby I have indirectly suggested what 
the new historical, philological and critical method should be. 
There are several positive aspects of this new method. I 
propose to mention them elsewhere on a future occasion. 



THE BHAGAVADGITA AS A TEEATISE ON ADHYATMA, 
KABMA, YOGA AND DVANDVA 
By 

Prof. V. B. Athavalb, Nasik. 

The first question that may be asked is, on what grounds 
can the Gita he called a treatise ? The answer is that in 15.20, 
the Gita names itself in that way. The 

word is translated as a treatise. It may be argued that 
the word should be translated as a science. The reason 
for not using the word science is, that it means researches and 
discussions about the cause and effect of tangible material 
things only. The Gita discusses the problem of the_ cause 
and its effects not in this world, but the results of actions of 
the individual after death. arcinrhRt 

The technical words of the Gita are ‘Karma’ and ‘Gati’. The 
word Karma includes both the tangible physical functioning 
and the intangible functions of the mind and the intellect. 
But the word ‘Gati’ means exclusively the transcedental or 
intangible results after death. A question may be asked as 
to how can the tangible actions here, produce an intangible 
effect after death ? The answer is that, a living body is not 
a mere collection of the tangible electrons and protons. It 
is something more. It is the intangible intention and know- 
ledge faculty of the mind and the intellect that produce the 
intangible impressions of sin or merit ('TTT, ffw, |^). 
The problem of sin and merit is beyond the reach of physical 
sciences and they have chosen of their own accord to deal with 
problems which can be demonstrated here. The words ‘Gati’ 
after death are self-contradictory terms in science. Hence 
the word has been translated as a treatise and not as a 
science. 

By treatise we mean a thorough discussion of the pros 
and cons of the chosen problem, About the actual problem 
of the Gita, we shall discuss a bit later. Another characteristic 
of a treatise is its consistency and §elf-sufficiency. There 
must be clear definitions of all the technical terms used. The 
conclusions must be definite and free from ambiguity. Whether 
the conclusions will be acceptable to all it does not matter. 

How the important words have been skilfully defined 
and consistently interlinked in the Gita we shall illustrate by 
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actual example. Let us take the statement, “v 4 ^rsf'r 
WR fJRicJnt I H ^>%jt. 5ERT 5r:p;r^f^:”. Here the word 
Bhava is used in such a way that the context clearly shows 
that, it means some definite intangible thing, which when 
it passes away from this gross body, leaves it dead. The word 

is used for a dead body, means a living body. 

The root meaning of the word is ‘that which is liable 
to change’. The metabolic changes are going on in the body 
as long as the life is in the body. Immediately after the 
life is extinct, the metabolism stops and the decomposition 
begins. This is exactly the criterion of death accepted by the 
medical science. Thus, change means the manifestation of 
life in the gross body. Thus, though the life (wi^) is pro- 
ducing the effect of change in the body and keeping it alive, 
yet it is not identical with it. For, it can leave the body, this 
is dhectly demonstrated. Bhava is thus an intangible yet 
definite entity, distinct from the gross dead bodies. Whether 
the Bhava can remain without a gross body, we shall discuss 
later. 

The word Bhava is used in the Gita in more than one 
sense. To avoid confusion the different meanings are expressed 
by using different adjectives. The adjectives are or 

or HSTfH The adjective Aksara is generally 

dropped and is always implied when the word Bhava is used 
singly. Of the three adjectives we shall first consider the 
word 8.4, 15.16. Norfir). means 

birth, death, old age, diseases, pain. That which has got these 
five defects {^tr, srt, 18.8) is But we 

have already seen that these are the metabolic manifestations, 
taking place in the organs of a living body. This is exactly 
what 18.1, says. Thus the word saflr is 

associated with 13.5-6 gives a short classification of the 
The general characteristics of is given as zRrf^Tfr, 
ir: ^ iTcT. Of these JTHiRiR suggests the reproductive capacity. 
It means that the body here, is formed out of the material' 
from here by variously combining the electrons and protons. 
The word is associated with another word srwfcT by 13.19. 

sffffr The word Prakriti is used in two 

senses, (7.4 and 5). TTT.smrG. (16.7-9 . ‘m: qwfirsRfw’ gives a 
clear picture of the way in which the gross body is formed. 

i sfW thh sriw i srt:. 

This shows that the ami can be identified with the material 
part in! the living body. Like the medical terminology the 
Gita divides 'the organs into two groups, the sensory and the 
motor. Five are sensory and five are motor. Mind is classified- 
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in the Gita both as the sixth and eleventh organ. It is not a 
contradiction. As mind has control over the sensory organs 
it is called sixth {mi <TE5THlfsilTpir i =^) while in the 

general classification it naturally becomes eleventh. The words 
ffe, % 5 nTT are used like the word Prakiiti in two senses. 

One ”is Ksara and the other is Aksara. In the sense of 
functions they are but these as or they are aiaa'T. 

The word Purusa is also used in three senses like the 
word Bhava. The adjective ‘ksara’ added to the word 
‘purusa’ makes it mean just like ‘ksara-bhava’, which we 
have already discussed. Thus the words ‘k§etra’, ‘Ksara- 
bhava’, ‘Ksara-purusa’, ‘Apara-prakriti’, ‘Sarira’, ‘Bhuta- 
prakriti’ have been connected and it is clear that they are 
synonyms. The word ‘Ksetra’ includes the ^ energy in 
it. In the 13th ch. energy — is included in the Ksetra. 
It is out of Ksetra that a living body is formed. Thus all 
the living bodies have got the common intrinsic property of 
being ‘Ksara’. 

Now we shall turn to the word ‘Ak?ara-bhava’ or merely 
‘Bhava’. Just as the word is always assumed when the 
word ‘Bhava’ is used singly, similarly when the word ‘Purusa’ 
is used singly, the adjective ‘Aksara’ is always taken for granted. 
Purusa is defined as, I aiii i 5 ^^: 

arsK \ art sfRHr 1 

But Sraddha is defined as arising out of Svabhava, which 
is equivalent with Adhyatma. In 10.4-5, there are twenty 
words used to show the different powers of the Soul. These 
ar^ called ‘Bhavas’ manifesting through the Bhutas. These 
are distinct from the intrinsic ‘k§ara’ powers in the Bhutqs. 
The distinction between them is not one of mere degree, but 
of kind. It means that they are intrinsically different. For 
instance, in the Ksetra, are included all the mechanical gross 
powers like cohesion, adhesion, etc., of the molecules, the inter- 
atomic powers of chemical afl^ities, the electronic powers of 
light and X-rays, or even the cosmic powers of positrons and 
neutrons. The Gita gives the distinction between the powers 
of the soul and the power in the Bhutas as follows : — ‘One 
who knows the Ksetra is «^5r. The power of knowledge 
or consciousness is intrinsically different from other powers 
mentioned above. A mechanical robot perfected in recent 
years was made to walk in the streets of London, another had 
opened an exhibition in London from New York, and had 
even, delivered the opening speech. All these magic things 
ftre impossible even for a human body to execute. Still a robot 
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i3 wanting in consciousness exhibited by a living cell of the 
vegetable or animal kingdom, even. In the h^uman body 
also, when Gita uses the words Buddhi, Dhriti, Smtiti, Mind, 
in the sense of organs of manifestations are classed under Ksetra. 
But when it means the Soul power it is classed as Bhava. 13-26, 
therefore says, “Anything that is born, whether it belongs 
to the animal or vegetable kingdom, is due to the combination 
of Ksetra and its knower,” fJr %|i: 5?rdr^:’ 

Thus it will be seen that Bhava, Purusa, Sraddha, 
Para-prakriti, are all synonyms and have got the common 
peculiarity of being Aksara. The meaning of this word is 
worth noting. It is simply a negation of By ksara 

are meant all tangible things, while its negation would mean 
intangible and immutable entities. 

The definitions «rsT»iJr:, fawfir do 

show that Puru§a has got a sort of cover or ‘Kuta’, and this 
cover is its power cover. We have already seen that Bhava 
means the powers of the Soul. So the Soul with its power 
means the Purusa. The nature of this power is explicitly 
defined in 9.13. “Great Souls take the cover of ‘Daivi-prakriti’. 
Purusa is also called ‘Adhi-daivatam’. The words Daiva 
and Bhava are synonyms.* Bhava has also been called ‘Vibhuti’ 
in 10.7 and 18. When Arjuna asks the question, “In what 
Bhavas should I think about you ? Krsna answers, “Divya- 
Atma-Vibhutayas are practically infinite, but I am mentioning 
some predominant among them.” In 10.41, Vibhuti is clearly 
identified with the fraction of the lustre or the power of the 
Soul. 

Sraddha is defined as bom out of Svabhava. Thus, 
Puru§a means Soul with its cover of Sraddha, a manifestation 
of Bhava power. The word Bhava has again been connected 
with another important word ‘Sat’. 2.16, defines the relation 
between them as follows : — “Asat has no Bhava, while Sat 
can never be without a Bhava, 

In 17.26, are given Sat-bhava, and Sadhu-bhava are the two 
main different forms of the Bhava power manifestations of 
the soul. The first is knowledge or Jnana and the second is 
Sraddha, devotion or love. The tendency to practice. Yajna, 
Dana or Tapas is also called Sat. AU the actions done with 
that intention are also classed under Saj;. 

But anything done without Sraddha is called Asat. 
17.28 is a very important verse where this relation is speci- 
fically stressed. We have already seen that Asat has no Bhava 
or soul power. Thus Asat Kgara. 
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There is another interesting relation between Bhava 
and Guna (7.13 and 14.) 

wt: qf^r: 'snicr i snftrsnHifw TiHSJrirJir i 

.’T'lrJTJfl HH Hm ^ cri:r?cr % i 

From these we get the relation : — Guna-maya-bhava Daivi- 
guna-mayi-maya. Satva, Eaja, Tama do rise out of Prakriti. 
But we have already seen that Prakriti is of two types, Para 
and Apara. Apara is Ksara and Para is Aksara. We shall 
show that in the opinion of the Gita, Satva rises out of Para- 
prakriti, while the Raja and Tama originate from Apara, which 
is Ksara or Asat, having no Bhava.. 14.6, defines Satva as 
enlightening, free from defects and giving contact with happi- 
ness and knowledge. 14.11, says, that the increase in Jnana 
is an indicator diagram of Satva, and it gives enlightenment 
to all parts of the body. 14.14, stirsft and 

14.16, i wrff) tell the same story. 

But Raja and Tama as Gunas should not* be confused 
with Eaja and Tama as Bhavas. Thus from 7.12, (t 

-rrsTHr: 5rrJr€R^ # i Htr WiH f^fe ^ ^ .^>1 ^ mfii) we 
can say that Satva-guna includes Rajas and Tamas Bhavas. 
The origin of Raja and Tama gunastis entirely different. 

fwfe I 'srffwiiRwr: wnfwt W|t i 

i sivw q'?^r i =? i 

ifffT I HSifrffR!3n:ir^ i The words 

gomHiT show that Rajas arises out of contact with the snroawf^ 
or Prom Raja the impurity begins to come in. The 

purity of Satva or Jnana gets blurred. Tama is simply an 
intense form of impurity and completely shrouds Jnana and 
is thus equivalent with Ajnana. 

We shall now turn to the four central terminologies (?rwr) 
in the Gita round which the whole of the topic is made to revolve. 
They are : — (1) Dvandva, (2) Karma, (3) Adhyatma (4) Yoga. 
Gita connects them as follows : “The Dvandvas do exist 
no doubt. But it does not mean that they need overpower 
the Purusa. The is created by f'RTinr which gives 

rise to and makes one forget To restore to 

3rsirR*TfrFr the method is Yoga. 

We end this by quoting 15.5, where all the four central 
words are included. 

ffnrkRtir ferEni^ arrancHfircgr i 

qRJT^ II 


PUEU^IRTHA, DArVA AND NIYATI (Summary). 

By 

Rao Bahadur P. 0. Divanji, m.a., ll.m. 

Puncsdrtha and Matsyanydya — ^‘Purusartha’ means any 
of the four objects of man’s pursuit in life, namely, ‘Dharma’,’ 
‘Artha’, ‘Kama’ and ‘Moksa’. So long as the pursuit of any 
of them does not result in or does not give cause for an appre- 
hension of injury to or interference with the similar freedom 
of others, he does not feel that there can be any limitations 
on his powers. But this is practically impossible. Conflicts 
often arise and if there is no common restraining power — 
Matsyanyaya, suppression and even destruction of the weak 
by the strong prevails. Therefore from the very dawn of 
ciyilization wise men have seen the necessity of establishing a 
monarchical or any other form of government, as Is shown by 
an ancient tradition embodied in the Yogavdsistha. There 
is thus a check on the liberty of action of the individual on the 
physical plane arising from the Law oj the Land. It being a 
human institution, can be changed or got over in certain cir- 
cumstances. 

Purusdrtha and Bairn — Besides the above, there is an 
invisible force which is found to help or hinder a man in the 
pursuit of his objects. This is the result of the operation of 
the Law of Karma according to the philosophical works of the 
Hindus, Buddhists and Jainas. All these sects however believe 
that the adverse influences exercised by it can be counter-acted 
by strength of will and appropriate remedies, so far as the 
pursuits falling under the first three heads are concerned. As 
regards those falling under the fourth also the said works re- 
commend various means for counter-acting them. The Yoga- 
vdsistha from amongst them deserves special mention because 
it contains in Book II a long dissertation on the inherent power 
of man to counter-act such influences and supplies a key to 
success in life, and in Books III, IV and Y numerous illustra- 
tions of the diverse ways in which that can be done. The 
second check on individual liberty thus arising from the Law 
of Karma can also be counter-acted by appropriate remedies 
available to man. 

Purusdrtha and Niyati — All the individual human beings 
however form part of a universal scheme which embraces both 
the animate and inanimate creatures. All of them are governed 
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by the Law oj Nature, whose operation is seen in the inherent 
nature of the creatures and in the Orderly government of the 
universe. Those which we call miracles and are the result 
of Siddhis, are not, according to the Yogavdsistha, events outside 
the operation of the said law but follow as the natural conse- 
quences of the employment of certain gems, formulas or herbs 
which have such natural properties. Those engaged in pursuit 
of them are still within the net of Avidya and the self can be 
realised only by those who tear themselves away from that 
net. If one can do that, one would find the L^w of Nature 
helping rather than obstructing Mm in the attainment of that 
goal. 

Conclusion — It thus appears that although a man who 
is successful in life may believe that mankind as a whole is free 
to aspire for and achieve anytMng it likes, it is not so. One 
has to count upon and be prepared to meet obstructions in one’s 
pursuits as regards the first three kinds of aims, arising from 
the operation of the Law of the Land, the Law of Karma and the 
Law of Nature. One can get over by appropriate means the 
first two but not the third. In its case one has only to try to 
study its operation and take up the line of least resistance. 
The fourth aim can be realised without fail, provided there 
are the necessary firm determination and a resort to any of the 
appropriate methods. 
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Section 1 : Introduction 

A teclinique of spiritual discipline that attempts at utilising 
the crude animal impulses that man inherits ■ from the many 
planes of primal life, is found, in many social and religious 
settings. It is often called the ‘Natural way’ inasmuch as it 
grounds itself on the impulses and desires with which man is 
born {Saha-ja). It is also called the '‘left-hand” uiethod or 
the vdma-marga. For, those who pursue this process of self- 
culture turn away from the normal ways of life (right-hand 
ways, Dahsim-mdrga) and proceed in the opposite direction 
(left-hand way, vama-marga). 

A very differeht interpretation is often given of the term 
mma-mdrga or mmdcdra. It is said, that this method is so 
designated inasmuch as man must assume the woman-attitude 
towards, the Deity. As the text says’" : 

gw wwr w'tw i 

This interpretation of the term is in keeping with many 
of the Sahajiya texts of the Post-Oaitanya cycle. Bose in 
his excellent treatise Post-Gaitanya Sahaftya-Gult elucidates 
the main principles of this technique at great length. There 
is however another sense in which the term Vdma-mdrga is 
commonly understood in the tdntric texts of various cults. 
The purpose of this paper is to consider the basic principles 
of the “natural way” in this sense. 

Section 2 : The Basic PsYCHOLOGiOAii Motive 

Man carries on his daily life with the help of mind the 
various phases and constituents of which have slowly been 
woven into one another under the stress of a two-fold need : 
Adaptation to the physical environment and adjustment to 

Citta-visuddb-prakarana, Vs, 125 (published in J- 4- S'. B., 1898, 
Part I, pp. 177-84). ‘ ” : ^ > 
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persons, principles and institutions that form the social milieu. 
A large part of human nature that does not fit in with the 
pattern of mental states required for th% two-fold adaptation, 
must necessarily remain inoperative though potent for action. 
Eeligious discipline, however, does not bear fruit as long as 
it leaves any level of mental personality unaffected or inopera- 
tive. It is essential for all schemes of spiritual reconstruction, 
therefore, to aim at reaching out even to the outermost boun- 
daries and to the deepest recesses of the mental personality. 
No desire, inipulse or sentiment may be left alone to pursue 
its own course. 

It is essential for this purpose that some of the basic 
instincts should be harnessed into the scheme of spiritual culture. 
Eor, instincts and emotions that constitute the hormic units 
are conceived as the ultimate 'constituents of personality in- 
herited by man from his animal ancestors. If these consti- 
tuents could in some manner be fashioned into a unitary pattern 
they would not only cease to cause tension in the psyoho-physical 
system but would also make it easy and natural for all other 
trends of mind to enter into the profile of the conscious per-, 
sonality. Man’s actions would easily follow the urge of impulses; 
they would , be woven into all other phases of mind that control 
action, speech and^the course of introspectible processes, and 
finally, the entire mind would be rendered into a single conscious 
plane without any concealed layers of thought, feeling and desire. 

A personality that reaches this plane cannot have any 
sense of shame or hatred for anything. For, these sentiments 
arise from a dual standard of life, one lived on the surface of 
consciousness and another below the mental plane of daily 
transactions. The spiritual aim, according to this ideology, 
is to abolish such duality so that no sense of concealment remains. 
As a Buddhist Sahajiya text says* : 

The least amount of sense of shame and hatred must be 
rooted out even when perceived in the ofiBng. An attitude 
of concealment leads to inner barrenness as much as a ‘fall’ 
from a plane of spiritual achievement. 

Mental life conceived in this fashion must move on a 
single dimensim. _ ponsciousriess possesses levels and planes 
under usual condition ofi life,ag pfhenomenal analysis reveals. 

*■ CaryS-carya-vioiSoaij'aj Coni, to Ys, 1 : (Bangiya SaHtya-parishad, 
Oftloatta), , ■ . . . .■ 
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Desires, sentiments and impulses that' must necessarily be 
inhibited or transformed in the setting of normal life through 
exigencies of adaptation, are recommended this natural manner 
of expression in this new scheme. It is, therefore, called the 
natural way, the way of the inborn desires or the sahaja method. 

Section 3 : The Eesulting Innee State 

This method is said to lead to a condition of great joy. 
Luipada, one of the teachers of this* school, speaks of — 
‘the great joy that arises from the fulfilment in the pursuit 
of the Natural way.’ A further advance in the life of the 
spirit is indicated in the following*’ : 

A sense of abandonment bred by indulgence seems to set 
the mind free from its specific filiations and impart to it a sense 
of placidity and a ‘transiucidte soi-meme a soi-meme,’ described 
in the concrete imagery of Indian thinkers as ‘sky-like’, infinite 
free, placid and with no hidden recesses. - . 

The goal of attaining a mental life, single-dimensional 
undivided, restful and yet intensely conscious of itself, seems 
to have fascinated Hindu thinkers possessing filiation with 
many schools of philosophy. Consciousness, it was believed, 
is east into bondage by the specified mental states and opera- 
tions. These arise through a tendency to division inherent 
in consciousness itself. Consciousness as a reality with inner 
divisions into various mental processes each describing its 
specific course in time, is very different from the single and 
undivided consciousness. The latter can, however, be re-gained 
through a transformation of the consciousness that has divided 
itself into many states and processes. As the text says : — 






Mind glows when its, states and processes cease, and when 
it is illumined by the sunshine of true knowledge just as the 
surya-Mnta jewel (the jewel of the sun-like glow) shines when 
touched by solar rays. 

The reason is given as follows : 


Piajflopaya-Tiaiicaya-siddhi, IV.- 8. (Gaekwad Oriental Series, XUV). 
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A transparent crystal is coloured by the hue of some other 
object. Mind (jewel-like) is coloured in the same manner by 
hue of its states and processes {kalpand). The mind in reality 
is, however, uncreated, pure and without any blemish in its 
essential nature*' : ^ 

O' va "s 

Many are the methods of such attainment recommended in the 
philosophical doctrines and mystic cults of different peoples 
and times. We are interested in this paper in the consideration 
of certain methods of discipline that adopt what has been 
described in the beginning of this paper as the Natural way 
or the sahaja way. The technic of this school is always anti- 
social and violates the moral sensibilities of all peoples of all 
times. Yet this trend of 'thought has sinning up sporadically 
in many periods and regions. The people who initiated this 
cult were not moral perverts. The theories that they enunciate 
often appear to be plausible and yet the consequences of these 
teachings and the formulation of the doctrines into rituals 
and actual practices, are most often revolting to the social 
and moral sentiments alike. 

Section 4 : The Undbelying Ideas 

The ideas underlying the rituals, however, sound elo- 
quently reasonable. “A lump of iron thrown into water sinks 
to the bottom. The same thing when shaped into a vessel, 
can itself cross the stream and can also take others across. 

The mind may be shaped into a worthy vessel according to v 

the rules of the way of wisdom. It frees itself , as it enjoys its 
desires and also frees other® : ■ 

qi'^pf 

TDftpf 

quu iflRiicJrTO’Tr'r n 

■ O O' 

Enjoy the dictates of impulses, so runs the recommenda- 
tion, consecrating them in accordance with the rules of the 
sahaja way. Your desires will not lead you into the bondage 
of the body and into sin® : 

UT ^ ffrfer % qfTtf i 

^wrf6r»T^f!r ii 

1 op. cU., Eef. 1, Ys. 92, 27, 28. 

• add., 40-41. 
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This assurance is followed by recommendations for the 
-fulfilment of desires very frequently in an anti-social form. 
One should pursue actions that one’s desires prompt behaviour 
should follow the lead of inclinations. This is the proper 
discipline for one who follows the mjra-ydna : he is sure to meet 
suffering otherwise. Eituals, fasting and the worship of gods 
with many shapes do not lead to spiritual success 

3r?q-s?i hwjt n 

frT!Trw3r?mnY#: w fi msr#: ii 

The desires that seem to be stressed in actual practice, 
are those mainly connected with food and sex. There are several 
reasons for the selections of these, (a) The primal impulses 
inhibit all other mental states. The mind consists of nothing 
but one or the other of these impulses. It becomes homo- 
geneous and thus partakes of the character of pure consciousness 
as nmch as possible. As a text says : 

When one fixates on objects of lust, anger, greed and that 
which causes mental bewilderment and diminishes his capacity 
of discriminative judgment, the residue is a pure awareness 
coloured by joy® : 

(6) A desire often carries with it a high charge of emotions. 
When man is keenly aware of these, the mind takes an introvert 
turn. The details of things and their relations are obhterated ; 
the course of action becomes precarious ; and the personality 
tends under such conditions to be enclosed within its own 
shell. One should think that the different mental states and 
all that they signify do not exist outside the physical personality. 
Such thought eliminates all discriminative functions. Cons- 
ciousness is, thus, free from all discrete operations and becomes 
a unity® ; 

f=fTrRRr:ff5r^fer i 

f^^qrfrriTSTTtsr n 

(c) Such a transformation which may be described as 
solipsistic occurs through a gradual course of practice. One 
such step in this direction is to cultivate sentiment of love for 

JnanarsiddM I; (Gaekwad Oriental Series, No. XLIV), i. 85-86. 

® Vijnana-Bhairava, Vs. 101. 

• Va. 94. " . - 
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certain persons exclusively on the mental plane and entirely 
dissociated from overt behaviour. A text says : One should 
cultivate the sentiment of love either for his own lady-love 
or for that of some one else exclusively on the mental plane. 
One should carry on all operations on the mental plane. The 
spiritual aspirant may reach out to success by this method^ : 

ft ^ ' 

^ ii 

Another text recommends that the entire sexual situation 
with all its details should be eonternplated on the mental plane 
and the sense of pleasure arising in the course of this procedure 
should be attributed to the ego® : 

to i 

^sf?!nn%sfq- n 

There is a theological principle at the base of such practices. 
The divine reality expresses itself in all pure and spiritual 
planes of love. Such love reflected in the mind of ordinary 
individuals assumes the character of sex-love. The human 
mind, therefore, may find its way back to the divine reality 
through certain transformations of sex-love. This idea is 
suggested by the following® : , 

jft srrfTO -Frorr^ir i 

#5yrr^%'T wrofif i 

?nTi ^Tsrrfir ii 

Section 5 : Anti-tSooial Pkactioes 

The practices for the culture of the impulses that hring 
about a spiritual consequence often assume a grotesque and 
anti-social form. It is suggested that one who is orientated to 
the Bodhi-conseiousness, the insight sought for by this school 
of Buddhism, should “eat dried red meat with alcohol”, a 
practice commonly deemed contrary to the precepts and reso- 
lutions of the Buddhist* : 

TO II 

' Bose-Post-Caitanya Sahajiya Cult — Quoted in p. 122. 

® Vijnana-Bhairava, Vs. 70. 

* Brahnaa-Samhita, Vs. 42. 

^ Jfi§.Ba-siddhi, I. 12, 
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The same text proceeds to say : Bob others, tell lies 

and desire other people’s wives. The same deeds that cast 
men into hell for millions of years may lead the spiritual aspirant 
to salvation. Such a person should he entirely free from con- 
siderations in regard to suitable objects of food, drink and sexual 
enjoyment^ : 

t II 

tq; t I 

tff !fhft It 

gmficr: ii 

It is said in another text : One should think of himself 
as completely filled with the joy of eating and drinking. A 
contemplation of such a state induces a stability of mind and 
a feeling of joy. If one asks, says the commentator, how there 
can be any understanding of the ultimate nature of things in 
such a state, we should answer that concentration and mental 
stability are the ends to be aimed at. If these be achieved, 
there is success. Persons who pursue these methods are 
called the followers of the Great Discipline, Mahacdrah or 
Vlrdcdrdh. ‘They are to be respected and not blamed’ ^ 

' 5rfrer i 

^rtq; ii® 

These general precepts are further specified in certain 
sex-practices of a hideous and disgusting nature. Incest and 
consorting with women of lowly origin are suggested : 

^ f?r«!Tfcr ^luisp; ii 
d^giTFrfrrfr I 

55#^ fsRiwsr: 1 ' 

Section 6 : Intbrpbbtation op These Passaobs 

A word of caution is necessary in regard to these passages. 
It is quite true that writers of this cult often use a language 
which contains a hidden meaning behind the manifest meaning 
which is often hideous. This manner of writing has been called 

^ Imna-siMM, I. 14:, 15, 18. 

• Vijfiana-Bhairava, 72 and Ooinm. 

® Prajnopaya-vinifcaya-siddbi, V>; 35» , _ . 

* Jpna-siddM, 1. 80, 88, ' ' ■ ;i . . ; 
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the Sandhyabhdsa or the twilight-language. It is possible to 
suggest that the ostensible meaning which refers to incest and 
other reprehensible sex-practices should not be accepted at 
their face value. 

I do not question the possibility suggested in this argu- 
ment. The vast Sahapya literature, however, contains many 
unmistakable references to sex-practices which, to say the least, 
signify illicit sex-relationship. This view is borne out by many 
of the Vaisnava texts though of no great authority. One 
of these supports the sexual approach to inner life, by the 
theory that ail living beings originate from sex which must 
contain within it the clue to the secret of resility. The sex- 
sentiment properly cultivated may, therefore, lead man back 
to the very heart of reality^. Such culture of sex must 
be in the media of two personalities which are “not easily ac- 
cessible to each other” {Miihodurlabhatd) and be socially repre- 
hensible so that the personalities concerned become entirely 
dependent upon their mates and are thrown back upon their 
own resources®. Man -ceases to live on the surface of life 
and all the latent impulses of mind are integrated afresh for 
a new adjustment. 

Actual instances are cited of this method of approach 
and they leave no doubt in regard to the sexual significance 
of the descriptive terms which are sometimes treated as symbolic.. 
Eamananda Eaya, a great Vaisnava of Southern India, is said 
to have pursued ,a form of secret method of discipline. His 
practice seems to have been to seat two undraped maids on 
Ixis two thighs, to enjoy mentally the joy of sex-emotions and 
yet to maintain a certain order of mental detachment.® 

A theory that may justify the, use of sex-sentiments for 
spiritual purposes is suggested in the following account : The 
true nature of the Self and its relation to the Divine is revealed 
through the intimacies of love between Eadha and Krisna. 
Such a love is intensified through many alliances between 
the pair of lovers and the lady-friends of Eadha, the sakMs. 
These latter alone can truly appreciate the depth of Eadha’s 
love for Krisna, the Divine. The true essence of Divine 
reality as a sense of overflowing love may, thus, be adequately 

*■ Easa-Kadamba — ^Kalika---A SahajiyS text in Bengali, ostensibly of the 
17 th Century. 

* Eati-vilasa-paddhati— A Sakajiys tnxt in Bengali, ostensibly of the 
17th Century. . • 

® Easa-tattva-sara— A Sahapya text in Bengali, ostensibly of the 17th 
Oeatory, 
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appreciated through the sahhi-aUiiude. , The sakJii does not 
aim at enjoying Kii§na directly^ ; she enjoys the many love- 
relations between Radha and Krifna*'. A state of detachment 
in the midst of storms and stresses of love may in this 
manner be achieved when the devotee completely assumes the 
saMi-personality. 

This cult of love, the doctrine that the divine can be 
approached through a transformation of sex-love, described 
by the Vaisnava as a super-naturalisation of 'the natural’ thus 
implicates a dissociation of two selves, the self that enjoys 
and the self that appreciates the enjoyment. A super-ego, 
the ego that matures through tradition intellectual discipline 
and the concrete practices that instil into mind the holiness 
of the Radha-Krisna conception, gradually becomes better- 
defined. The boundayy between this ego that daily grows 
in holiness and the ego that yields to the normal impulses of 
life, becomes sharply outlined. Thus arises the situation in 
which even the boiling passions precipitated by the stimulation 
of the basic biologic urges may be watched with equanimity 
by the other ego, the super-ego. This is a plausible psycho- 
logical account of the theory underlying this type of discipline. 

• . Section 7 ; An Estimate 

The cults described in the preceding pages aim at achieving- " 
three definable purposes. They aim at catharsis, so that the 
latent impulses and their filiations may appear on the surface 
of life unhampered by the artificial codes of culture imposed 
by society. Hiey aim at disruptions Of the pattern of ideas, 
ideals and sentiments that weave round the personahty — a 
sheath of egoism and cast a spell of a false sense of inner security, 
spiritual well-being and even vanity on the surface of conscious 
life. Finally, the cults aim at achieving a difficult integration 
of the many discordant strains of thoughts, feelings and impulses 
that convey the messages of infantile, archaic and even of the 
purely animal settlings of physical and mental life. The 
aim has an aroma of romance and here hes the strength of the 
appeal. At the same time, it is tremendously difficult for one 
to accomplish the task. Every inch of the way is fraught with 
serious uncertainties and grave spiritual risks. 

The account of the various cults and theories ^ven above 
appear to be psychologically plausible. There is no reason 
to believe, however, that they are anything more than merely 
plausible. It may be possible in rare instances to rouse the 

^ Caitanya-caritanwite, Pail 8 
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animal impulses, to transform them and to weld them together 
into a new order of personality. But then we must take into 
account of the other alternatives. The impulses may never 
. be transformed and even if transformed in a certain manner, 
they may never be blended into a unitary personality. The 
individual may, thus, be spiritually left in the lurch, as a neurotic, 
if not as a degenerate. It is for these reasons that there is a 
deep suspicion among the Hindu ascetics about this method 
of discipline which is called the Vdma-mdrga, the left-hand 
way. The practices of these spirituah “leftists” are said to be 
fraught with grave risks for the mental and moral personality. 
In spite of this fact, the “leftists” confidently assert : 

irf? | i 

5r?!i fgfe# II 

frHmsRniTO#; ?r ff ?rm#: ii 

If a person recites the name of God for millions of times 
without consorting with women other than one to whom he 
has a right, his effort is doomed to failure.* Fasting, anchorite 

practices and contemplation of gods possessing many arms do 
not lead to spiritual success.* 

It is evident that the method under consideration aims 
at getting away from the beaten tracks of spiritual discipline 
towards something that holds out the possibility of marshalling 
all the powerful impulses of life towards a fresh spiritual orien- 
tation. It fails, however, to size up the calibre of man’s body 
and mind ; it overestimates the capacity of the personality 
to stand strains, tensions and impacts of powerful animal 
impulses. It gives a high premium to the ability of human 
mind to maintaiu its balance and to steer clear of the many 
dangers that lie on the way to 'the attainment of moral and 
spiritual integration. , 

The high way of the life of the spirit must be open to all. 
It must eliminate all dangers that normally threaten the weaker 
vessels. There are temptations that oveirwhelm the personality 
even in the mundane settings of life. The individual finds 
it difficult to overcome them even with the aid of many social 
and moral agencies. The lonely pilgrim on his God-ward 
journey may have the equipment only of faith and grace. A 
heavy load of animal impulses can but disturb the unison of 
life and impede its progress for whatever spiritual goal it may 
strive. 


^ Bose-op. cii., p. 121. > Jnana-siddlji 1, 86. 



SAHAJA-SAMlDHI AND KHASAM BHAVA IN 
MEDIEVAL INDIA 

By 

Hazabipbasad Dwivedi, 

(Adhyapaka, Vi^va-Biiarati) 

Neither the word nor is unknown in the religious 
literature of India. But in later medieval bws we find new 
explanations put forward for the traditional terms and some 
of them have gone so far as to completely change their meaning. 
As the time went on even those traditional words which were 
used by the earlier teachers were forgotten. Expounders of 
different schools interpreted the Sahaja-Bhava in different 
meanings and thus the conception of Sahaja-Samadhi reached 
a very high standard of perfection at the hands of Kabir, the 
great medieval teacher. He has ridiculed the then-prevailing 
ideas of Kha-sama-Bhava and ’ Gagana- Vasa of the Yogis. 
What he actually meant by these terms is being discussed in 
the following pages. 

, It seems that in course of time the conception of Kha- 
sama-Bhava was completely forgotten and haphazardly inter- 
preted. Among the disciples of the great teachers of the middle 
ages there seems to exist a good deal of rivalry in describing 
the experience of samadhi of their respective teachers and in 
claiming superiority of such experience over those of their 
predecessors, the stainless one or the ftRT, 

for instance, whose realisation was considered to be the highest 
achievement in the iJSiffir, has undergone unthinkable change, 
later on, in the Kabir-Pantha. The Siva-Samhita ^11.48) 
declares that “as long as knowledge does not arise about 
the stainless one, so long all things appear separate and many. 
The highest experience of the Yogi is to become one with 
and so Siva Samhita says that “when a person is free from the , 
distinctive attribute, the btiT^s, then only he can say^ he is 
indivisible knowledge and pure unit — 

(1.68). This is (Kaulavali-Nirnaya,^JXXI. p. 140) 

or the highest experience of a Hatha- Yo^. This has 

been reduced in Kabir-Pantha almost to a position of the Devil 
whose only work is to entrap people in his .uwwpy (Kabira- 
Mansura p. 9^. Thus, in the Kabir-Pantha it was claimed 
that Kabir only could reach the highest stage and others could 
reach but a lower stage claiming that the same was the highest 
one. Later on, even Kabir had to receive the same treatment 
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at the hands of the disciples of the follower of rival schools of 
other teachers and his tenth Mukam was described as an inferior 
stage in Samadhi, Kahir himself mentions the ten Mukamas 
(Com. of Vi^vanatha Sinha, p. 264) or the stages of rnental 
concentration but he never suggests that his is the only highest 
experience and other great teachers did not reach that stage. 
He, however, ridicules the Kha-sama-Bhava, which was con- 
sidered to be the highest experience in the Sahajayani and 
Vajrayani Yogis. In the Padas of Saroj Vajra the word^ Kha- 
sama has occurred twice. At one place it is that 

is, In the Haraprasad Sastri edition, the Tika 

of on this stanza is missing, but at another place, he 

however, explains this word in the following way : 5r«iT hIsPi 

JR: rlftiFiTfr: I qw m H 'T^: 

Twr% ii (Sahajamnaya Pahjika, pp. 110-111). 

Apparently here thinks that Kha-sama-Bhava is identical 

with Saliaja-Bhava, the highest experience. 

The literal meaning of is sky-like or void-like. In 
the Natha cult we can get the Same meaning in the word JTJFftw 
which we shall notice later on. In another TSf of 
the commentator explains the very word as most brilliant 
experience (i.e. ). In (p. 54) how- 

ever, is used as an attribute of the highest experience. • 
Thus it seems that these teachers used the term to denote their 
highest experience in Samadhi, the Sahaja-Bhava, where the 
SSdhaka neither feels the sense nor the egoistic self — 

3rf«r feyar ^ The Natha-Yogis call their highest 

experience of Samadhi as ^iRfrfn^wOT^RrR?«rr or a stage 
where neither the existence nor the non-existence is felt. This 
also is the or the Sahaja stage which is difficult 

to attain. The Buddhist mystics did not believe in the eternal 
existence of soul and so their or the highest experience 

in Samadhi is somewhat different from that of the Natha-Yogis, 
who believe in the eternal existence of sufUT.. I don’t know 
whether these Yogis ever used the word Kha-sama, but they 
have certainly used the word tr>r#PT which is literally identical 
with that word. In aRg?r quoted in the we 

find verses in which this word occurs thrice and the Sadhaka 
describes his identity with RFftTH ; one of them is quoted below : 

Tmi 5 ^ ^ URftuulsiir n 

Now this much is certain that in the Buddhist mystics 
there was the Kha-sama-Bhava denoting the highest experience 
in Samadhi and the Natha-Yogis also used an identical term for 
their own experience. While floating in the current of Sadhana 
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this word reached Kabir, another word having the same 
form and pronunciation also crossed the boundaries of this 
land coming from a completely different source. This was an 
Arabic word hhasam meaning a husband. So, Kabir came 
across the word having two different connotations : i.e., (1) 
or the highest experience of Kaj^-Sadhana (2) or 
the husband. 

Now, Kabir did not favour the idea of achieving the goal 
by mere Kaya-Sadhana. He was first a Bhakta, then anything 
else. After all, the stage of Bliss which is experienced in course 
of different Asanas, Mudras and pranayamas is but a temporary 
feat. One can carry the sriw to the or the ^ and 

thus can obtain, for the time being but the sri’Ts return 

again from the highest chakra and then what happens ? The 
yogi comes again in the world of passions, because it is nothing 
but a physical attainment. As a matter of fact, Kabir asserts 
that =iT»T!T and both are finite and so the combination of 
these two can never become infinite. This is a an 

immature samadhi. Ida, Pingala and even, Susumna are all 
but limited by time, space and causation. And hence the 
Sahaja-Bhava or the iim of the sadhaka through the 

Pranayama, etc., can never be a source of eternal joy, or of an 
artgr f^tnr which is beyond any expression and even beyond 
all. attributes of existence and non-existence. In the 66th 
of his he has ridiculed the attempt of the Hatha Yogis 
to eWt the BfWiB and has bitterly attacked the attempt 
to have the eternal Bliss without or devotion. Thinking 
in this way he has shown the futility of nr'. This word, 
as we have already noticed, has come with a different meaning 
to Kabir. The idea of I'-’BW was not liked by him and so 
in his Bi^s and 'Rs has been used to denote an inferior type 
of consort, the seducer, and not the beloved. The five senses 
were supposed to be the brides of some Eternal Being who were 
seduced by the khasama or wff'R but Sadguru, the good 
teacher, told them the truth and thus made them know their 
real Lord. 

BTffW 5RrT?«ir gWT WTT II 

Kabirdas would not prefer the contact of his mind with the 
Bather he would fasten it with the rope of love and 
would bring it there where its Lord dwells. 

*n|3iT cftf§ ebrlr, f dt ftuft ^ i 

^ >T% ^ ^ JTT«fl, II 

Showing the futility of Kabir sets forth his own conception 
of turfw. It is w^rd also (mme to- him 
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through tradition and was very commonly used in those days. 
This devoted the highest experience of BUifW in the terminology 
of Buddhist Mystics as well as of the Natha-Yogis. In the 
(H. P. Sastri edition) and ^ (^) have been 
used in many Padas to denote the highest experience (42-i; 
28-4-6) and sometimes only (as in 9.4) to express the same 
idea. Some Padas have BfsrPF? also (27-10). The 

is clearly interpreted by ’ieri'TK (Journal of the Depart- 
ment of letters, Vol. XXVlil, 1934, p. 18) as a state of sprrftr 
where the Sadhaka has no realisation of either the beginning,' 
the middle, or the end ; either of or of ; either of the 
self or anything else ; 

an? W aprT 'T TT ’’r^' srcifTOT { 

q-R II 

The Sahajyaiiis declare four' types of Ananda or bliss, i.e., 
jr«r»T, Tru', and uisr, the highest being the wfsr. Natha- 
Yogis too described their highest experience as 
(Kapila-Gita, quoted in Gorak^a-siddhanta-sahgraha). Kabir 
has used this word frequently and often together with the word 
(Literally, = Void), another familiar word of the day. Now 
although this word was quite familiar in Yoga-literature, the 
Hatha-Yogis were conscious of the fact that this word might 
be confused with the same of the Budhist philosophers and so 
Siva-satrihita (1.16) in the list of the leaders of human mind 
into delusion (^sifTift^qin^PT:) includes those who believe the world 
to be a current of consciousness aind no material entity and 
also those who call ^ or the void, as the greatest (1.12). 
Thus the ^ of the Hatha-Yogis is not void and the same is 
true in case of Kabir too. ^ and either used separately 
or together means the highest realisation. Thus the Hatha- 
Yoga-PraMfikd concludes with the following remark : 

“As long as the Prana does hot enter and flow in the 
middle channel and the vindu does not become firm by the 
control of the movements of the Prana, as long as the mind 
does not assume that real thing which is (cf. 

jpR^w) so long all the talk of knowledge and wisdom is merely 
a nonsensical babbling of a madman.” ’ftrsfRR in his 

(p. 9) ridicules the various conceptions of and 
declares that is that where mind is seen by the mind itself 
by the way of Sahaja-Samadhi. 

Kabir proceeds further on and warns against the frequent use 
and misunderstood' conception of Sahaja ; ‘Every one speaks 
of Sahaja but nobody understands that Sahaja is he who has 
abandoned the worldly objects with the least effort on his part. 
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„ spt? it ^ i 

' fspr cT^t ?r|3r 1 5 ^? ii 

Though later on, in Kafir’s own sect Sahaja-loka was considered 
to be the 9th of the ten Mukamas or the stages, Satya-loka 
being the tenth or the highest. Yet we have sufficient reasons 
to beheve that Kabir declared B’TTfg’ the highest ideal of 
a Bhakta. Thus he exclaims : 

“0 sadhu the simple union is the best. 

Since the day when I met with -my Lord, there has been 
no end to the sport of our love. 

I shut not my eyes, I close not my ears, I do not mortify 
my body ; 

I see with my eyes open and smile, and behold His beauty 
everywhere : 

I utter his name, and whatever I see, it reminds me of 
Him ; whatever I do, it becomes his worship. 

The rising and setting are one to me ; all contradictions 
are solved. 

Where I go, I move round Ehm. 

All I achieve is his service : 

Wlien I lie down I lie prostrate at His feet. 

He is the only ■ adorable one to me : I have none other.. 

My tongue has left off impure words, it sings His glory 
day and night. 

Whether I rise or sit down, I can never forget Him ; for. 
the rhythm of His music beats in my ears. 

Kabir says : “My heart is frenzied, and I disclose in 
my soul what is hidden. I am immersed in that 
one great bliss which transcends all pleasure and 
pain.” 

(Translation — Eabindranath Tagore) 

Such is the of Kabir. He puts his reahzation 

of the Eternal Being in his own way' : 

0 How may I ever express that secret word ?. 

0 how can I say He is not like this, and He is like that ? 

If I say that he is within me, the universe is ashamed : 

If I say that he is without me, it is falsehood. 

He makes the inner and the outer worlds to be indivisibly 
one ; . 

The conscious and the unconscious, both are His footstools. 

He is neither manifest nor hidden, He is neither revealed 
nor unrevealed : 

There are no words to tell that which He is. 

(Translation — ^Eabindranath Tagore) 


RADHAKEISHNAN, THE GREAT RECONCILER 

By 

Abwind U. Vasavada, 

Hindu University, Benares. 

Affirmation of religious experience as supreme is one of 
the important contributions of Radhakrishnan to the philo- 
sophic world. It is on the basis of this experience that he has 
attempted to bring- about the reconciliation of the great civili- 
zations of the East and the West. The world is in travail to 
give birth to a new civilization, the body of which is already 
prepared but not the soul. The soul is the understanding of 
the great and good things in the two traditional outlooks of 
the East and the West. 

To characterise broadly, the Bast is said to be absolutisito 
in philosophy, subjective and individualistic in social outlook 
and world-negating in religion. While, the Western outlook 
is theistio in philosophy, objective and humanistic in society 
and world-affirming in religion. 

r0 

Prom the standpoint of philosophy, these views conflict 
with each other. The all-comprehensive, philosophic idea of 
the Absolute has no place for creation. It relegates the world 
and Gud to the realm of appearance and holds out the path of 
renunciation as the only way for perfection. While, according 
to devotional religion, God and the world are the sole realities, 
in which each individual has uni(jue place. The devotional 
religion holds out a positive path in which co-operation of every 
individual soul counts in the j^rfection of the world. These 
two views are not the exclusive characteristics of any two 
nations. Both in the Bast and the West, these views were 
held by thinkers at different times, but due to the long pursuit 
of objective sciences by the western thinkers humanism has 
become their predominant character. 

Radhakrishnan, in order to Solve this conflict, goes to 
the basic religious or spiritual experience and shows how the 
philosophic idea of the Absolute and the devotional idea of a 
personal God are aspects of the same reality. 

In his opinion, the conflict and confusion between these 
views is due to our ignorance of the true meaning of spiritual 
life. It should be noted here, that for Radhakrishnan religion 
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means spiritual life. He says that, we have wrongly identified 
religion with feelings and emotions, cults and rituals, belief 
and faith. ^ Eeligion is none of these things, though each of 
these elements is present in it. 

In his B&ign of Beligion’ he has attempted to show that 
religion as dogma has been detrimental to the spirit of truth. 
Since its break with Absolute Idealism, philosophic thought in 
the West, has gradually declined towards materialism. Passing 
through Pragmatism, Critical Ideahsm, Neo-realism and cul- 
minating in the Dialectical Materialism, Western philosophy 
has gradually broken all the spiritual ties. But the need of 
religion is not checked thereby ; it has tried to assert itself in 
affirming pseudo-religions like Humanism, Modernism and 
others. 

Eadhakrishnan points out that the need for religion or 
spiritual life is inherent in us and the discoveries of sciences 
have not dethroned the reality of God. Eeligion and the reality 
which it affirms are not mere imaginings of man. God is not a 
projection of our wishes and desires. The desire for God is 
real in so far as it arises due to the impact of ourselves with 
the world with which we form a whole. “There is” he says, 
“an affinity between the structure of the world and the mind 
of man. Our sense-perceptions, our logical concepts, our 
intuitive apprehensions are not forms superinduced on reality, 
but are determinate forms of reality itself.”* 

Secondly, sciences reveal a greater organisation and the 
purposiveness of the advance in the world which can only be 
explained on the hypothesis of spirit which is both immanent 
and transcendent to it. 

Lastly, he argues that religious experience is a fact. , There 
is a long tradition of mystics all over the world through all 
times, which cannot be set aside easily. There is no reason 
to doubt the veracity of mystics’ experiences when they describe 
it in different terms. Eeligious : experience, like every other 
experience, is symbolic and is determined by the capacity and 
the attitude of the seeker., the scientific and the religious 
experience both stand on the same level. Just as the atomic 
structure in all its mathematical complexities does not reveal 
itself to a man who has not trained himself for it ; so also, God 
or the Absolute does not reveal itself to. one who has not purified 
and disciplined himself to attain it. 

% 

^ An IdecdistView of Life. S.RctdhakrishwM. (Bevised Ol3,0ap Bd.)p. 87. 

» Ibid, p.883. , 

50 ' 
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Constructively describing this experience, Eadhakrishnan 
says that spiritual life is neither a ereaturely dependence nor 
is it identical with moral consciousness as Kant put it. It is 
not even a form of knowledge, though a metaphysical view of 
the universe is implied -in all religions. 

Positively, religion as spiritual life is an independent 
functioning of mind, something unique and autonomous. It 
is, as he puts it, ‘the reaction of the whole man to the whole 
of reahty.’ “We seek religious object with the totality of our 
faculties and energies. Such functioning of the whole man 
may be called spiritual fife, as distinct from merely intellectual 
or moral or aesthetic activity or a combination of them.’”" 

“It is a condition of consciousness in which feelings are 
.fused, ideas melt into one another boundaries broken and 
ordinary distinctions transcended.”® Spiritual experience is 
svatahsiddha, svayamvedya and svayampraMsa. 

We have glimpses of such experiences in the ecstasy of 
poetry,, or the subordination of self or falling in love to some 
higher ideal. We attain mystic bliss if we deepen any of these 
experiences. Indian sages have laid down a definite code of 
discipline through which we can make the fleeting intuitive 
experiences our permanent possession. Unless we lift our- 
selves above our petty desires and selfishnesses and purify 
ourselves, the light of spirit cannot dawn, in us. 

The mystic or spiritual experience is inexpressible and 
ineffable and holds us in rapture such that we have no time 
and power to analyse it. But when it is gone, we are restless. 
We endeavour to recapture it in words. Thus, the very in- 
expressibility of the religious experience ^ves rise to the 
necessity of expressing and interpreting it.. 

The mobility of spiritual experience gives rise to different 
interpretations which in turn to different creeds and cults. 
We want an all-inclusive Absolute to satisfy our sense of rest 
and fulfilment and posit God so that our desire for fellowship 
with God may have satisfaction. God as person is the nearest 
and only satisfactory symbol which our logical mind can 
find to understand the highest. Thus, personality and imper- 
sonality are different interpretations of this basic experience. 
There is, as a matter of fact, no fundamental contradiction 
‘between the philosophic idea of God as an all-embracing spirit 
and the devotional idea of a personal God who arouses in us 

^ At)r Idealist View of Life, p. 88-9. [ 

* Ihid. p. 92, 
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the specifically religious emotion.” “The difference between 
the Supreme as spirit and the Supreme as person is one of stand- 
point and not of essence ; between God as he is and God as he 
seems to us.” God is after all a symbol of the highest. “All 
religion is symbolic and symbolism is excluded from religion 
only when religion itself perishes. Philosophers may quarrel 
about the Absolute and God and contend that the holy one 
who is worshipped is different from the Absolute which is a 
reality demonstrated by reason. But the religious conscious- 
ness has felt that the two are one.”' 

Such an understanding of the problem gives a very satis- 
factory metaphysical view. The Absolute is the total reahty 
and God is the Absolute from the cosmic end, the consciousness 
that informs and sustains the world. God is the definition 
of one of the infinite possibilities of the Absolute. The world 
is not an illusion but a reality. For human beings, reaching 
the highest goal involves different stages. Each stage has 
its unique experience and value. 

This view opens up a positive path to reach the highest 
goal. According to this, self-denial is not the exclusive way. 
Though renunciation is necessary even there, it is renunciation 
with full consciousness of the participation in the scheme of 
■ the universe. It is renunciation which springs out of joy and 
satisfaction in the purpose of the world, and not as a flight 
from reality. The life of negation arises out of the same sense 
of reality as that' of affirmation. Eeality is approachable 
through both the ways. “The negative method which requires 
us to give up the creaturely, to divest ourselves of all qualities, 
push slowly out beyond all distinctions, reveals the inexpressible 
sanctity of the experience. This exaltation, this motionless 
concentration, this holy calm and deep serenity which hke 
the state of deep sea at rest, reflecting heaven in its surface 
or in the image of the Bhagvad^ta ‘still as the flame in the 
windless place’ bathed as it were in an incomprehensible bright- 
ness (tejas) is hard to describe.’’* - 

“The negative path takes us' to the spiritual consciousness, 
the silent witness which dissolves ;all forms and thought. But 
there is always the' way of affirmation by which God-conscious 
man affirms that the great silent sea of infinity in whose 
mysterious embrace the individual loses his name and form, 
is also the over-mastering, all-embracing life.”® .“Withdrawal 

^ An IdevUst Vim of Life p. 109. ^ ' ' 

* Eastern Beligions cmd Western Thought p. 28. 

® IMd* p* 29* ■ ^ ; ■' 
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is not the whole of religious tradition ; there is also ppticipation 
and enjoyment.”*' There is “in the heart of asceticism a flame 
of spiritual joy which is the essence of religion.’”* The universe 
is an organic whole.J;ending towards perfection ; each individual 
soul is unique whose co-operation counts in the perfection of 
the world. Bach is, thus, in real fellowship with God. 

We shall, now, try to understand the relation of this 
spiritual experience with devotional religion and philosophy; 
Devotional religion, as we have seen, is born of the haunting 
sense of otherness ; God which it reveals is an interpretation 
of the mobile spiritual experience. God is the supreme as He 
seems to us and not as He is. Thus, there is difference between 
these two experiences. One satisfies the whole of man while 
the other only a part of it. 

This issue leads us to define the nature and relation of 
different intuitions in the philosophy of Radhakrishnan. It 
is, however, not possible to discuss this problem in detail. 
We shall mention only the general trend of his thought in this 
relation. 

According to him, there are philosophic, moral and aes- 
thetic , intuitions each satisfying different aspects of human 
life and having Truth, Goodness and Beauty as their ideals. 
Each is distinct from the other and also from the religious 
intuition, which is not the combination of these three ideals 
but something more. He says that philosophic, aesthetic and 
moral are sides of our life, religion includes them all. Religious 
intuition is the satisfaction of the whole being. 

Similarly, while defining spiritual life, he says that it is 
distinct from merely intellectual or moral or aesthetic activity 
or a combination of them. "The spiritual sense, the instinct 
fbr the real is not satisfied with anything less than the absolute 
and eternal.”® 

This may give one an impression that Radhakrishnan 
gives a secondary value to all intuitions except the religious. 
We rnay, then, ask him what is the relation between these 
intuitions. Are they related as part to the whole ? If the 
philosophical and other intuitions reveal only partial truths 
how are they to be distinguished from other ways of knowing ? 
Secondly, it will then be necessary to have an independent 

An Idealist View of Life. p. 114. 

» Ibid. p. 114. 

• m p. 116. 
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criterion to judge intuitions. It will mean that we have no 
certainty even in intuitive experience, but this cannot be, as 
intuition is self-proved. 

But there is another trend of his thought which solves 
this difficulty. According to it, philosophy and devotional 
religion both lead us to the vision of the real. Philosophy is 
not merely an intellectual or speculative attempt to know the 
real. In the Beign oj Beligion, he shows how the philosophic 
inquiry from the purely intellectual level gives us a pessimistic 
and dualistic view of the universe. Philosophy must transcend 
this limitation; thinking must be so intense that it may become 
a vision. He, therefore, remarks in the same book that philo- 
sophy is not merely conceptual or perceptual but intuitive. 

Similarly, religious need for personal God is a real need 
and the experience to which it leads us is Absolute from that 
standpoint. God is not an appearance as Vedanta affirms. 
He makes it very clear in his autobiographical essay in the 
Religion in Transition. “God is the Absolute spirit, timeless 
and unchanging, from the cosmic or human end. He is the 
way in which the Absolute not only appears to and is known 
by us, but also the way in which it works in the cosmic process . . 

. .God is not the figment of our minds. God is a real symbol 
of the Absolute in its relation to this specific- possibility which 
is being actuahsed. He is not a distorted reflection of the 
Absolute but, as Leibnitz says, a phenomenon well founded 
in the reality.”^ 

Devotional religion and philosophy are thus different 
forms of spiritual hfe. One is distinguishable from the pther 
by angle of the approach or attitude towards the real. Spiritual 
life is one whole, it has no division in it. 

Eeligion as spiritual life, thus, is the backbone of the 
philosophy of Eadhakrishnan, the most important concept 
which reconciles the two great traditional currents of thought. 

> Another such attempt is made by Sri Aurobindo in his 
Lije Divine. According to him, the tendency to evolve cul- 
minates in the stage of Superman. It is a stage of evolution 
in which the whole worldj with certain exceptions reaches, 
perfection. The world does not vanish as in Advaitism. While 
according to Eadhakrishnan, God and the world lapse into the 
background of the Absolute when the world is perfected. Thus, 
Eadhakrishnan, ultimately remains an absolutist of the tradi- 
tional Indian type. 

' ' .li p- . , , , . 4 -j'-- - ^ 

*■ EeKjion m Trm8Uim$ p* 404# ^ ; :• ? ' 


AETHAPATTI : ITS LOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE 

By 

Dr. P. T. Eajet, Ph.D., Sastei, 

Andhra University. 

Students of modern developments of Western logic find 
the controversy between the Mimamsakas and the Naiyayikas 
about arthdpatti verbal and strange. They ask themselves : 
Are not the Mimamsakas inferripg while they are using arthd- 

f atti ? If they are, why do they object to calling it inference ? 

iohte, Schelling and Hegel used dialectic, which operates by 
positing antitheses and syntheses, and yet they are said to 
deduce and infer. Kant used the transcendental method, 
which is a method of postulation and yet he regards the three 
Ideas of Eeason as the final unconditioned major premises 
of prosyllogisms. ^ And in many of the modern works of logic 
like .those of Sigwart, Lotze, Bradley and Bosanquet, dialectic 
is treated as a form of inference along with other forms like 
immediate inferences, induction, and deduction. Many modern 
interpreters of Indian logic have missed the significance of 
arthdpatti because the word inference has been set apart for 
translating the word anumdna. But arthdpatti is a form of 
thinking and so is inference like any other reflective form of 
thought. And to avoid misunderstanding it seems better 
that future interpreters use the word syllogism and not inference 
for anumdna, and, as before, postulation for arthdpatti. In 
both anumdna and arthdpatti thought starts with some data 
and arrives at some- conclusion. And as both are reflective 
processes of thought, one 'will not be wrong - in calling them 
inferences. But if one says that arthdpatti is as much a syllogism 
as anumdna, the r^der may hesitate to accept the verdict. 

I 

To the modern student of logic, therefore, the controversy 
between the Naiyayikas and the Mimamsakas would turn out 
to be ’wb.eih.Qx ^arthdpatti involves the same kind of thought 
process as syllogism. The former mamtain that it does, the 
latter do not. To tthe Naiyayika inference is of three kinds, 
Ifmaldnmyi, hevaldwyatirehi and anmyavyatireki.* That of 

N. K. Smith ; Kant’s of Pure Reason, p. 321. 

• Ks.rika'oaU, p, 789 (Balamanorama Press, Madraa). 
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whicli the vydpti is obtained by the observation of the con- 
comitance only of the hetu and sddhya is called hevaldnmyi ; 
for example, “The pot is nameable, because knowable”. The 
peculiarity of these syllogisms is that there is nothing in the 
world in which the hetu and the sddhya are not present. Hetu 
is the middle term and sddhya is the major. That where the 
vydpti is obtained by the observation of the concomitance of 
the absence of the sddhya with the absence of the hetu^ is called 
'kevalavyatireki ; for example, “This is earth, because it has 
smell, that which is not earth has no smell.” That where the 
vydpti is obtained both ways is called anyayavyatirehi ; for 
example, “the mountain contains fire, because there is smoke.” 
Most of every-day inferences are of this type. In this both 
the concomitance of smoke with fire, and of the absence of 
fire with that of smoke are known. The Naiyayikas contend 
that arthdpatti is a kevalavyatireki syllogism. The classical 
example is : Devadatta who is living is not found in his house ; 
therefore he must be outside. The Mimamsakas say that the 
disappearance from the house of Devadatta becomes incom- 
patible with his being alive unless we posit or postulate his 
being outside the house.* Thus our knowledge of his being 
outside the house is obtained by kalpand or postulation and 
not by anumand or syllogism. For anumdna is not possible 
without a niajor premises or vydpti but here we do not have it. 
The Naiyayikas say that though we do not have an anvaya- 
vydpti .here, we do have a vyatirekavyapti, namely, “Living 
people not found outside cannot be absent from their houses.” 
Of course we do not have a vydpti “Living people not found , 
in their houses are to be found elsewhere.” • 

The controversy between the two schools is so compli- 
cated and hair-splitting that we cannot follow it without much 
patience and perseverance. And to add* to the difi&culty of 
the problem both schools are not agreed among themselveSj 
each holding two views of the problem. Some Mhnanisakas 
maintain that what directly produces the postulation is incom- 
patibility,*, while the others , hold that it is dou.bt.® Some 
Naiyayikas contend that EevcUavyati/reki by itself can lead 
us to the conclusion, while the others say that it does its work 
only through anvayavyapti.*" 

^ Ksrik&tiali, p. 790. Sadhy&h&vavyapdkatm'm hctmihavasya yadhhmet , . 

* Jigadisi pka, p. 911 foil. (Chdwkhamba Sanskrit Series," Benares). ' 

* im, p. 900 foil. ’ 
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Those who hold that qrmpatti is produced by doubt 
argue thus: Through astrol^ of otherwise it is decidedly 
known that Devadatta lives for a hundred years ; but he 
nTTeen in the house ; this absence produces doubt both as 
Weirds his hundred-year life and his living outside ; and to 
rSve that doubt Ld to establish and ratify his hundred- 
^^ar life his existence outside rs postulated. In this inference 
Dftvadatta’s living is doubted; from doubt we cannot get a 
minnU ■ and as thwe is no vydpii this inference cannot be syllog- 
it marbeTwected that if doubt can lead to postulation 
Zn whm we see Something in the dark and doubt whether 
it is’piliar or man, even this doubt must lead to postulation. 
The answer is that not all doubt ends m postulation ; only a 
nroduced by the factors above mentioned leads to it. iHat 
Fs one alterLtive like the hundred year life of Devadatta must 
be an absolute truth, and the other ike the expectation of 
him in his house and not outside must be a supposition ; when 
S^vadatta is not perceived in his house there will be conflict 
between our expectation and our idea of his hundred year life, 
and the conflict will end in doubt. Such a dopbt will lead us 
to postulation and not any other. To this again the objection 
is • If the two alternatives are equally strong, then whep 
is the scope for postulation ? H there is scope, why postulate 
his existence outside and not. his death in the house ? If, on 
the other hand, it is said that the two alternatives are not 
eZaV strong, then there is no place for doubt. An ordmary 
Ztvrk syllogism can establish the conclusion. Its form would 
be : Devadatta lives outside, because he is living but not 
found in his house ; whoever is not so cannot be living and yet 
be absent from the house. Further, absence from the house 
cannot produce both doubt and postulation, for what produces 
ZuU cannot itself lead to postulation. To this objection 
also the Mimamsakais ready with an answer: The 
natives are contradictories, which cannot both be true and both 
be false and of which one at least must be true If we pos- 
tulate Devadatta’s existence outside then one alternative, his 
absence outside and existence inside, is negated but not his hun- 
dred vear life. But if we postulate his death in the house then 
both Ms absence outside and Ms hundred year life wfll be negated 
—which is absurd. (The reader should note that, because 
of Devadatta’s absence from the house, his hundred year hie 
on the one hand and his absence outside and existence in the 
house on the other become contPadicctories as only one of them 
can be true). 

TMs kind of aHMpatti in which doubt is the Ttaram the 
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Naiyayikas try to include in their sdmdnyatodrshia syllogisms. 
Gautama in his Nydyasutra divided syllogisms into three kinds, 
purmvat, seshavdt and sdmdnyatodrishta.^ The first is the 
inference of the effect from the cause, the second the inference 
of the -cause from the effect, and the third is the inference of 
the unseen from perception in general. The examples of the 
first two are quite common ; the example of the third is the 
movement of the sun who in the mornings is seen in the east and 
evenings in the west.* His niovement^, the Naiyayikas say, is 
invisible and is to be inferred from his existence at two different 
places. 

To the above argument of the Mimamsakas the Naiyayika 
answers : Of the two alternatives one is certainly to lee denied. 
The argument that Devadatta’s death negates both alternatives 
while his existence outside negates only one is only a tarha, 
which is another way of saying : If Devadatta were dead his 
would not have been a hundred year life. With the help of 
such tarka the sdmdnyatodrsMa syllogism negates one of the 
alternatives by having in view the idea of death, which would 
be true if Devadatta does not exist outside. To this the Mimani- 
saka replies : If his existence outside is not known at all, 
then living Devadatta must be taken to be present in the house 
only. And if the result of our syllogism is to be the negation 
of one of the opposing alternatives, it would he impossible 
without knowing • beforehand Devadatta’s existence outside, 
which must have been possible only through arihapatti'^ 

' It is somewhat difficult to follow this argument. How- 
ever, it may be expressed thus : Is the existence outside to 
be inferred from the absence in the house or is the absence in 
the house to be inferred from the existence outside 2 First, 
we start with the idea that Devadatta is in his house ; we do 
not find him and suspect that he is dead. But his death con- 
flicts with his hundred year life guaranteed by astrology. So 
his death has to be denied. But what is the basis of the nega- 
tion 2 Only his existence outside. Hence without the know- 
ledge of his existence outside one of the alternatives cannot 
be negated. But how to obtain that knowledge 2 Can it be 
obtained simply from the absence of Devadatta from the house 2 

. 

^ Nydyasutras with Vatsyayana’s Bhdshya and Visvanatha’s Vrtti, p, 2S. 
(Ghowkhamba Sanscrit Series). 

® These three are variously interpreted by the commentators. I am 
here taking a view of Vatsyayana. Udyotakara, for instance,^ does not accept 
it. See his Nydyavdrtikam, p. 49. (Chowkamba Sanscrit Series), 

® Jdgadm 
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No. For Devadatta might have been dead also. So unless 
our doubt that Devadatta is dead is removed, we cannot infer 
his existence outside ; but that doubt is removed only when 
we know his existence outside. The Mimamsaka says that 
Devadatta’s existence outside is known through arthdpatti 
and this knowledge negates the possibility of his death ; and 
he contends that the Naiyayikas cannot say this because, 
according to him, Devadatta’s existence outside cannot be 
known unless it is decided that he is not dead. Indeed, the 
Naiyayika says that his decision is obtained through tarha, 
and that ordinary syllogism assisted by this tarha gives the 
conclusion that Devadatta exists outside. His sdmdnyatodrshta 
syllogism would be of the following form : Devadatta is either 
dead or living, because he is an organism like me. Now tarha 
comes to help this syllogism : If he were dead his would not 
have been a hundred year life and both the alternatives referred 
to above would be denied. Then the conclusion is : Deva- 
datta who must be either living or dead, when he cannot be 
dead, must be living outside. The Naiyayikas contend that 
tarha does not assist doubt because it would not be economical 
{Idghava) to assume that it assists the sdmdnyatodrshta syllogism 
rather than doubt, for doubt is not a pramdna.^ 

Some of the later Mimamsakas therefore hold that arthd- 
patti is produced not by doubt* but by incompatibility, and 
that it is a postulate to remove that incompatibility. Deva- 
datta is living he is absent from his house ; his absence, is 
incompatible with his long life ; to remove the incompatibility 
his existence outside has to be postulated. One may here 
try to frame a syllogism. Devadatta exists outside, because 
though absent from the house he is living, just as a pot which 
is not destroyed but absent from the house must be found 
elsewhere ; or because any existent thing, if not found in one 
place, must be found in another, just as I, standing in the middle 
of the room, am absent from its corner. But this does not 
refute arthdpatti as a separate form of inference, because our 
knowledge of Devadatta’s existence outside can be obtained 
even when we are ignorant of the concomitance between the 
middle and the major terms. Sdmdnyatodrshtavydpti cannot 
be accepted because there can be no vydpti of that type. 

The Naiyayika says : What is anupapatti or incompati- 
bility ? Incompatibility exists when there is no absence of 
hetu wherever there is absence of sddhya. Hence there is no 
need of a separate pramdm called arthdpatti. The Mimamsakas 


^ ^SgadiU Tfka p. 908. 
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reply : Syllogism is possible only wben we have vyaptapaksha- 
d'harmatdjnana, that is when we are able to subsume the minor 
term under the middle. But here there is no major premiss, 
and so no middle term. It -may be said that with the help of 
the vyatireMvydpti the minor can give the conclusion. But 
the Naiyayikas themselves say that vyatirelcavydpti is of no 
me ia a, hevaldnmyi inference, and instead of having so many 
forms of vydpti, it would be economical {Idghava) to have only 
one which asserts the direct concomitance {sddhyavydpyatmm 
oi hetu and sddhya. Moreover, the absence of Devadatta is 
found in the room, and how can the hetu of his presence be 
elsewhere ? For the rule is that the hetu and the sddhya should 
have the same locus {sdmanddhikaranya). It may be said 
that this objection holds only if the room is the anuyogi or the 
locus of the absence is taken as the hetu, but not if the pratiyogi 
or the counterpart of the absence is the hetu. The pratiyogi 
here is Devadatta, and he exists elsewhere. Thus he is the 
sdmdnddhikarana of his absence and elsewhere existence. But 
Devadatta is not perceived, while his absence is perceived ; 
and so lirigajhdna or knowledge of the middle is not possible 
and there would be no occasion for a syllogism. Further, 
the Naiyayikas insist upon trtlyalihgapardmarsa.^ But it is 
impossible unless Devadatta is perceived. 

But the Naiyayikas say that even trEyalihgapardrmrsa 
is possible through memory. As a matter of fact, the absence 
of Devadatta in the house is related to both the house and 
Devadatta. Hence Devadatta ^,is brought before mind, which 
can treat him as the pahsa having a vydptiviiistalihga, that 
is, as the minor subsumed under the middle. Hence even the 
arthdpatti produced by anupapatti is only a syllogism of the 
sdmdnyatodrshta type. 

There are some Naiyayikas who interpret sdmdnyatodrshta 
as anvayavyatireki and seshamt as vyatireki.^ And according 
to the Mfmamsakas arthdpatti is again of two kinds, srutdrthd- 
patti and drshtdrthdpatti. T|ie postulation of mdyd ot mithydtm 
of the serpent seen in a rope, because it would be contradictory 
to call it real after the judgment. ‘It is a rope’, is made, and 
again because it would be contradictory to call it unreal when 
we saw an objective snake, is arthdpatti. Srutdrthdpatti is 
again of two kinds, ahhidhdndnupapatti and abhidheydnupapatti. 

^ The first lihgaparamarsa is when we say mhniman dhumdt ; the second 
when we say yaira dhumcdi tafy-a mhnih', and the third when we say 
vahniiyaptadkimavan ayam parmtdh. 

• See Nyayadariamm with Viivanatha’s Vrtti, 1, 1, 5. 
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When some one says, “Door”, as. the word by itself cannot 
give definite meaning, we complete the sentence by adding 
the word “shut.” This is, we postulate what should have been 
uttered. When it is said, “One desirous of heaven should 
perform jyotistoma sacrifice”, as we do not understand how 
the sacrifice performed now can bear fruit several years after- 
wards, we postulate what is called apuna, through which the 
effect is produced. The ancient Hindus believed that sacrifices 
existed in a subtle form called apiirva till the time when they 
could produce their effect. To the student of logic these dis- 
tinctions are not of logical importance the thought structure 
in all is the same. 

II 

It can easily be seen that the controversy between the 
Naiyayikas and the Mimamsakas hinges upon the problem 
whether Devadatta’s existence outside is obtained as a postulate 
{kalpana) or as a conclusion drawn from a major premiss (vydpti). 
If it can be definitely shown that it can be derived from vydpti, 
the Mimamsaka position would become tintenable. Let us 
•examine. 

In refuting the view that arthdpatti is postulation produced 
by doubt the Naiyayikas have said that the sdmdnyatodrshta 
produces the same result when aided by tarha, Sdmdnyatodrshta 
unaided by tarha produces only a disjunction like “Devadatta 
is either dead or living”; which results only in doubt. But 
with the help of tarha it produces the definite knowledge of 
Devadatta’s existence outside.^ But what is tarha ? Gautama 
defines it as a reasoning to know the truth when there is doubt.® 
It is a reductio ad ahsurdum. It is attribution of hetvahhdva 
by supposing sddhydbhdm. Bor the classical example, the 
mountain contains fire because there is smoke, the tarha would 
be, of the form, if it does not contain fire there would have been 
no smoke. The Naiyayikas do not treat tarha as a separate 
pramdna or even as a form of syllogism (anumdna) but only 
as an aid to vydpti. 

But how is this tarha different from what we call vyaii- 
rehavydpti? The latter is the concomitance of the sddhyd- 
hhdva with the hetvahhdva. But tarha also runs : Had there 
been sddhyabhdva there would have been hetvahhdva. Indeed, 

^ Jagcdm, p. 904. 

* Nyayadarhna I, i, 40. AvijgSiatcMve alike hdranopapaiUtah taUVa- 
jMmrthamiOias tar^ah. 
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there is difference between the two inodes of expression. When 
expressed as a vydpti there is an ‘is’, and when expressed as a 
tarka there is a ‘would have been.’ But ‘would have been’ 
is based upon ‘is’. It is not even an implication of ‘is’, though 
we may say that it is an application. It is just an immediate 
inference, the contrapositive of the original anmyavydpti. The 
contrapositive of “All S is P” is “All not-P is not-S”; thus the 
contrapositive of “Wherever there is smoke there is fire’’ is 
“Wherever there is absence of fire there is absence of smoke”. 
Tarka in the classical anvayavyati/reka example would be : 
If there is no fire there would not have begn smoke ; but there 
is smoke ; (and the Naiyayikas continue) hence this smoke 
must have been without cause and eternal (nitya). 

The Naiyayika does not seem to proceed further ; if he 
does there would be difficulties. Supposing the question is 
asked : What is the harm if smoke is without a cause and 
eternal ? He would have to say that it conflicts with what 
we see. If it does, the conclusion would be : There is fire. 
Now, if the conclusion can be obtained through tor fca itself, 
the latter must be treated as a, pramdna or it itself would be 
inference. If, on the other hand, he answers that if the smoke 
is eternal the law of causality would be violated he would be 
holding the view that inference is possible only when the hetu 
and the sddhya are causally related. But even for anvaya- 
vyatireki inference there are instances where the two are not 
casually related but yet are concomitant. The example of 
European logic. All men are organisms, Socrates is a man, 
and therefore he is an organism, is of that kind. Here the 
tarka would be, if Socrates were not mortal he would not have 
been a man ; but man and organism are not causally related. 

The Naiyayika is not at all prepared to treat tarka as a 
form of inference. Udyotakara discusses the point.^ He 
anticipates the objection that tarka is anwmdna as it is dependent 
upon the memory of the concomitance between hetu and sddhya. 
But he replies that anwmdna is possible when we have a dharma 
and a dharmi ; when we have a dharml alone only tarka is 
possible. Supposing we see something in a distance or in 
dusk and say : It is a pdllar or man. Then we see a horse 
nearby ; and as horses imply riders, we conclude that it is a 
man. Here the horse is not a dharma or property of man, 
from which we could have inferred the man. ^^at the tarka 
does here is the negation of the alternative pillar. But this 
argument of Udyotakara is obviously lame. For unless we 

NyayoBdrUkam, p. 142. (Obowkhamba Sanscrit Series, Benares), 
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are sure that it is man we cannot negate that it is a pillar. But 
how could we have got that knowledge ? Only with the- help 
of the horse through tarlm. It is immaterial whether the hetu 
is a property (dharma) or cause (Mrana) or some other kind 
of mark or sign. If it cannot give us the sddhya that it is man 
the possibility of being a pillar can never be negated. Further, 
when Gautama used the word kdranopapattitah in the sutra 
he means that tarlca works with the law of causality, and an 
effect can be taken as the dharma of the cause. 

If then through tarka alone it is possible to get the con- 
clusion, if it is little different from vyatirehavydpti, and if it 
can be used only in anmyavyatireki and kevalavyatireki inferences 
and not in kevalanvaya, is there sufidcient reason to separate 
tarka and vyatirekavydpti and treat the former as only an aid 
in establishing the latter by removing vyabhicdraiankd or the 
doubt that the hetu may be present where the sddhya is absent ? 
The vydpti which is common to both vyatireki and anvaya- 
vyatirehi as given by Vi^vanatha is the absence of hetu wherever 
there is absence of sddhya.^ But the form of tarka is : If 
there is no sddhya there would have been no hetu. One may 
say that as accepted by the later Naiyayikas it is not exactly 
of this form. Then it would be : If no sddhya then the hetu 
would not have been produced by it. We have already exa- 
mined this form a little above; and we may add that even 
if it is of this form the meaning is the same, for that the hetu 
would not have been produced may mean also that there would 
not have been the hetu. Hence it is obvious that tarka is logi- 
cally, though not always grammatically the same as vyatireha- 
vydpti. 

All Naiyayikas believe that tarka is not an inference but 
only an aid. Curiously enough there are some among them 
who believe that kevalavyatireki by itself cannot lead to the 
conclusion but only by producing the anvayavydpti. Then, 
we may say, as anvayavydpti is the only vydpti, kevalavyatireki 
is only an aid in obtaining it. This line of thinking also supports 
our contention that tarka and kevalavyatireki are not essentially 
different. Eayanarasimha, in his Prabhd, a commentary on 
Muktdvali, refers to the view of Acarya, who is probably 
Udayana,® according to which sdmdnddhikaranya of hetu and 
sddhya is essential for all vydpti and so kevalavyatireki would 
be that vydpti which is produced by the knowledge of vyatireka- 
vydpti unaccompanied by the knowledge of anvayavydpti.^ 

*• Ksrikdvcdi, p. 480. 

* m, P. 796. 


* Qp, dt. 
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That is, kemlanvayi is that 'Gyapti which is produced by the 
sahacdrcyndria or the knowledge of the concomitance of the 
hetu and sddhya ; kevalavyatireki is y^hekt is already defined; 
and anvayavyatireki is the vyapti produced by the knowledge 
of both types of concomitance. Kevalavyatireki by itself is 
no vyapti.'^ We find thus that what Udyotakara says against 
tarka is practically said by Udayana against kevalavyatireki. 
The author of Cintdmani also accepts this view, and even 
goes further to give the vyatireki an anvayi meaning by some 
twisting. Vyapti, according to him, may be interpreted as 
the concomitance ot the hetu, which is the negation of the nega- 
tion of the hetu whose negation is present wherever the negation 
of sddhya is present, with the negation of the negation of the 
sddhya.* This vydpti which is really an anvayi is obtained 
(gamya) by the vyatireki inherent in it. It is quite apparent 
that the definition is tortured. However, the feeling is there 
that the anvayi alone is the true vydpti. 

We have so far tried to show that tarka and vyatireka- 
vydpti are not essentially different. Then why do all the Naiya- 
yikas object to accepting that tarka is an inference? And 
why do some at least hesitate to say that the vyatirekavydpti 
by itself can produce the conclusion ? . The argument advanced 
against tarka, as We have already seen, is that it does not involve 
the relation between the linga and liiigi or hetu and sddhya. 
And what is the argument against the vyatireki ? It is practi- 
cally the same, namely, the concomitance between the hetu 
and the sddhya is expressed by the anvayi and not by the vyati- 
reki. But we have already pointed out that it is not necessary 
for the hetu to be a dharma or property of the sddhya; it is 
enough if the former is a sign or something that goes invariably 
with the latter. Yet both tarka and vyatireki cannot give the 
conclusion as syllogisms by themselves. Both presuppose 
anvayavydpti. This defect has been noticed by Sriharsa,® 
who says that tarka is based upon vydpti, and if the vydpti is 
in need of the support of the same tarka them would be the 
fallacy of anyonydiraya (mutual dependence) and, we may add, 
if of another tarka infinite regress (anavasthd). For how can 
I know that dhumdhhava or the negation of smoke is the vydpaka 
(distributed over) vahnyabhdva or the negation of fire ? Or 
to put it in simpler language, when can I know that smoke 


Op. cU. 

® JagadUl TlM p. 844. SsdhyabhavmyapakmaSian&bhhviibh&viaa 
sadhanena sddhyahhavSbhavasya sadhyasya sUdhanM. 

* EJiandctnahhandkhMya, p. 628 
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cannot be found unless there is fire? Only when and after 
I know that wherever there is smoke there is fire. If there 
is any doubt about this positive vyapti, I can never be sure 
of the vyatirehi, for I still doubt whether there might not be 
smoke in the absence of fire. It is of no avail to bring in the 
concept of causality. For so long as this doubt lasts one can- 
not be sure of the causal relation between fire and smoke, and 
one begins to question the causal relation itself. And taking 
the example of Western logic, unless I am sure that all men are 
mortals I can never be sure that non-mortals are non-men, 
and the latter can never help me in establishing the former. 

It may probably be said that though in these examples 
the vyatirehi is dependent on the amayi it is not so in all. Wien 
we infer dtmd or soul from icchd or desire, dhdsa or ether from 
sabda or sound, and prthvi or earth from gandha or smell, we do 
not have an anvaydvydpti. We cannot say wherever tliere is 
desire there is dtmd, because their concomitance or co-existence 
is not perceived and what the inference wants to establish is 
the reality itself of dtmd. This inference arises when we ques- 
tion whether there is an entity called dtmd at all. In such insta- 
nces, it may be said, vyatirehi or tarha is absolutely necessary. 

in answer it must at first be pointed out that those Naiya- 
yikas who hold that hevalavyatirehi operatee through anvayi 
have, to say that in these instances the vyatirehi can operate 
through itself or that these inferences are not syllogisms. But 
no Naiyayika seems to be prepared to accept the latter alter- 
native. They invent some interpretation like that offered 
by the author of Cintdmani and referred to above, which is 
really the vyatirehi of vyatirehi. But the objection against 
that would be that unless we know beforehand the anvayi, 
the vyatirehi of its vyatirehi cannot give us a knowledge of it. 
It would be like saying that, though one has not seen an elephant 
he can get a knowledge of it from the negation of the negation 
of it. That the idea is absurd can be easily shown. If we 
do not know what an elephant is, how can we say, when a home 
for instance is shown, that it is not an elephant ? Again, only 
when we see the elephant can we negate the negation of the 
elephant. 

And now, how is the former alternative to be defended ? 
If the inference is a syllogism the vyatirekavydpti would be : 
Whatever is not dtmd is without icchd. But in the form of tarha, 
it would be ; Icchd would have been present even in what is 
not dtmd. But the question would be asked : How is the vydpti 
obtained ? Is it true ? Is the doubt of its falsity to be removed 
by tarha ? And what would that tarha be ? The vyatireM of 
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the vijatireki would he : That which is not without tcc/id is not 
andtmd or that which has icchd is dtmd. Pnt in the form ot 
fxirka, it is : That which is not without, icchd would have been 
andtmd or that which has icchd would not have been mm. 
But then this tarka is not helping to prove the conclusion but 
is assuming its truth. It is an undisguised peMw 'pnnc%fn. 

We may examine the position with less technicality. 
The matirekavydpti is : That which is not dtma is without 
icchd. But how can we know what is not atma if we do not 
already know what is dtmd ? It is not enough to know earth 
as earth, water as water and so forth ; we have to know them 
as not-dtmds ; and this knowledge is impossible unless we know 
what dtmd is. But dtmd is exactly what we do not know as 
yet ; and the inference is made to establish its reality for us. 
The vyatirekavydpti would be true only if the is already 

established (siddha) ; and the sddhya would be Jl 

the vyatirekavydpti is true. This mutual dependence completely 
undermines the validity of the vyatirekdnumana. 

In Western logic we find the charge petitw prairndpii 
brought against every syllogism. In the syllo^. All men 
are mortal, Socrates is a man, therefore Socrates « 
it is said the maior premise cannot be true unless the conclusion 
s C aAd there ore assumes the truth of the conclusion. Some 
mSn logicians have attempted to defend the syllogism 
against thif charge. We need not take sides with either party 
here. But it should be noted that this objection is di^eren 
from the one we bring against kevalavyatireU. 
is that this is not a syllogism at Se 

premise. Vyatirekavydpti cannot be formed . 

llZLyavidpti ; that is, the former would be without a basis 

if the latter is not already known. 

Our objection holds good even in 5}^® 
of Devadatta, which is interpreted as a syllo^sm the Naiya^ 
yikas. The vyatirekavydpti is somewhat differently given m 
d fftrent works. As giv^n by Vi^vanatha and elaborated by 

Bayanarasimha in his PrahM^ii is : ^Xwtois 

either in his house or outside, because he hving , _ 

not either in his house or outside is not living, eve y 

living being who is not in his house must p? 
is such a one ; therefore he is Hving outside. This inference 

1 Karikavali, p. 796. 

• Here I am not using the Naiyayika form of 
as it makes the presentation appear more complicated. Also, ^ 

arguments i4 exactly the same form in which ftey the 

pommentators, for the English sentence would then liWffle.tpo 
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really consists of two syllo^m. The major of the latter has 
the appearance of the anvayi, the former is obviously a vyatirehi. 
We have already seen a slightly different form in the discussion 
of samsayakdranaka artMpatti. There the Naiyayika starts 
with the same form of disjunction, negates one of the alter- 
natives through tarka, then frames an anvayavydpti^ Even 
the ordinary inference of fire from smoke may. be expressed 
in this form : The mountain either contains or does not contain 
fire ; if it does not contain fire there would have been no smoke. 
So the latter alternative is negated. Next, any mountain 
which is subject to these alternatives and has smoke must 
contain fire ; this is such a mountain ; hence it contains fire. 
In the first interpretation wliich belongs to the later Nyaya 
vyatirekdniimdna leads to anbyavi. In the second which belongs 
to the earlier schools sdmdnyatodrshta with the help of tar^ 
leads to anvayi. If we examine the logical structure of the 
arguments we find they are the same. But to those who hold 
that the vyatireki hj itself can lead to the conclusion, it need 
not lead to the anvayavydpti. It would be : Living Devadatta 
if he is not in his house, must be outside ; for one who is not 
outside and not in his house cannot be living. It is like the 
inference : The element earth is different from the others, 
because it possesses smell ; for whatever is’ not different from 
the other elements does not possess smell. But whatever be 
the form of the argument, our objection against tarka and 
xryatvreki holds. 

Ill 

There seems to be a tendency among some recent inter- 
preters of this argument to call it a disjunctive syllogism. The 
first two interpretations of the Naiyayikas may be treated as 
disjunctions ; but it is doubtful whether the last can , be so 
treated. Even regarding the first two, there is an important 
point. The alternative negated is not directly negated but 
only through tarka or vyatirekavydpti. If I go to see Devadatta 
after ten years and do not find him in his house, I cannot jump 
immediately to the conclusion that he is living outside ; he 
might be dead. And because the idea of his death conflicts 
with that of his hundred year life, which cannot be denied, 
we infer his existence outside. But his death is denied only 
through tarka or vyatireki. And we have shown that tarka 
or vyatireki is no syllogism. 

But it may be asked : Apart from what the Naiyayikas 
* JagadiM p. 90S. 
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say, is it not possible to have a disjunctive syllogism here ? 
Can we not give this interpretation independently ? One may 
give an independent interpretation. But one must see also 
that the two alternatives cannot be obtained unless the doubt 
of death is removed. If I have the disjunction, Devadatta 
is either in his house or outside, and negate the first alternative 
I get the second. But as it is, the second alternative is not 
known ; and if it is known there is no need of the syllogism. 
For we already know what we want to know. It may perhaps 
be said that the disjunction can be inferred from the example 
of a pot, as the Naiyayikas do. Living Devadatta must be 
. in his house or outside like the pot which is not destroyed is 

I either in the house or outside. But how does one get the know- 

_ ledge about the pot ‘? From the observation of some other 

< thing ? And of this ? From a fourth thing ? But do we 

get our vyapti like this ? There is the more fundamental 
question : How can we know that an existent thing not found 
in one place can be found in another? Unless this is known 
there can be no vyapti for the Naiyayikas, and without a vyapti 
there is no syllogism, either disjunctive or categorical. That 
is why the Mimamsakas say that Devadatta’s existence can 
be inferred even when we do not have a vyapti. When there 
is a vyapti we of course have a syllogism. But when there is 
none too we have inference, which the Mimamsakas call arthd- 
patti. But when there is none the Naiyayikas can have no 
inference, for inference according to them is only" syllogism, 
which can never work without a vyapti. {Upamdna as analogy 
may be called an inference, but one can easily see that the 
present inference is not an upamdna). It is in order to have a 
vyapti that some- of them take tarka or vyatireka as aids. But 
as we have shown, they cannot be aids because they depend 
on the vyapti which they want to establish. And this defect 
we pointed out even in the view that vyatireki can give the 
conclusion by itself. If through arthdpatti it is possible to have 
the conclusion without having recourse to vyapti, it would be 
illogical to resort to the latter. It would be like framing a major 
premise for the inference, A is to the right of B, B is to the right 
of 0, and so A is to the right of C. After we know that Deva- 
datta is outside, if we still want to infer it, our thinking would 
be like the inference from the perceptual judgment, It is red, 
which would be of the form : It is either red or not-red ; if 
it is not red, then it will have to be both red and not-red, 
which is absurd ; therefore it is red. 

We may add therefore that even if we are sure that Deva- 
datta is not dead, there is a need of some thought process, whidi 
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really consists of t*nro syllo^m. The major of the latter has 
the appearance of the anvayi, th6 former is obviously a vyatireM. 
We have already seen a slightly different form in the discussion 
of samiayakaranaka arihdpatti. There the Naiyayika starts 
■with the same form of disjunction, negates one of the alter- 
natives through tarha, then frames an anvayavydpti.^ Even 
the ordinary inference of fire from smoke may. be expressed 
in this form : The mountain either contains or does not contain 
fire ; if it does not contain fire there would have been no smoke. 
So the latter alternative is negated. Next, any mountain 
which is subject to these alternatives and has smoke must 
contain fire ; this 'is such a mountain ; hence it contains fire. 
In the first interpretation which belongs to the later Nyaya 
vyatirehanurndna leads to anbyavi. In the second which belongs 
to the earlier schools sdmdnyatodrshfa with the help of tarha 
leads to amayi. If we examine the logical structure of the 
arguments we find they are the same. But to those who hold 
that the vyatireki by itself can lead to the conclusion, it need 
not lead to the anvayavydpti. It would be : Living Devadatta 
if he is not in his house, must be outside ; for one who is not 
outside and not in his house cannot be living. It is like the 
inference : The element earth is different from the others, 
because it possesses smell ; for whatever is' not different from 
the other elements does not possess smell. But whatever be 
the form of the argument, our objection against tarha and 
vyatireki holds. 

Ill 

There seems to be a tendency among some recent inter- 
preters of this argument to call it a disjunctive syUogism. The 
first two interpretations of the Naiyayikas may be treated as 
disjunctions ; but it is doubtful whether the last can , be so 
treated. Even regarding the first two, there is an important 
point. The alternative negated is not directly negated but 
only through tarha or vyatirekavydpti. If I go to see Devadatta 
after ten years and do not find him in his house, I cannot jump 
immediately to the conclusion that he is living outside ; he 
might be dead. And because the idea of his death conflicts 
with that of his hundred year life, which cannot be denied, 
we infer his existence outside. But his death is denied only 
through tarha or vyatireki. And we have shown that tarha 
or vyatireki is no syllogism. 

But it may be asked : Apart from what the Naiyayikas 
* JagadiM p, 905, 
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say, is it not possible to have a disjunctive syllogism here? 
Can we not give this interpretation independently ? One may 
give an independent interpretation. But one must see also 
that the two alternatives cannot be obtained unless the doubt 
of death is removed. If I have the disjunction, Devadatta 
is either in Ms house or outside, and negate the first alternative 
I get the second. But as it is, the second alternative is not 
known ; and if it is known there is no need of the syllogism. 
For we already know what we want to know. It may perhaps 
be said that the disjunction can be inferred from the example 
of a pot, as the Naiyayikas do. Living Devadatta must be 
in his house or outside like the pot wMeh is not destroyed is 
either in the house or outside. But how does one get the know- 
ledge about the pot? From the observation of some other 
thing? And of this? From a fourth thing? But do we 
get our i}ydpti like this ? There is the more fundamental 
question : How can we know that an existent thing not found 
in one place can be found in another? Unless this is known 
there can be no vydpti for the Naiyayikas, and without a vydpti 
there is no syllogism, either disjunctive or categorical. That 
is why the Mimamsakas say that Devadatta’s existence can 
be inferred even when we do not have & vydpti. When there 
is a vydpti we of course have a syllogism. But when there is 
none too we have inference, which the Mimarhsakas call arthd- 
patti. But when there is none the Naiyayikas can have no 
inference, for inference according to them is only’ syllogism, 
wMch can never work without a vydpti. {Upamdna as analogy 
may be called an inference, but. one can easily see that the 
present inference is not an upamdna). It is in order to have a 
vydpti that some, of them take tarha or vyatireka as aids. But 
as we have shown, they cannot be aids because they depend 
on the vydpti which they want to establish. And this defect 
we pointed out even in the view that vyatireki can give the 
conclusion by itself. If through arthdpatti it is possible to have 
the conclusion without having recourse to vydpti, it would be 
illogical to resort to the latter. It would be like framing a major 
premis’e for the inference, A is to the right of B, B is to the right 
of C, and so A is to the right of 0. After we know that Deva- 
datta is outside, if we still want to infer it, our thinking would 
be like the inference from the perceptual judgment, It is red, 
which would be of the form : It is either red or not-red ; if 
it is not red, then it will have to be both red and not-red, 
which is absurd ; therefore it is red. 

We may add therefore that even if we are sure that Deva- 
datta is not dead, there is a need of some thought process, which 
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cannot be syllogism, to infer his existence outside. At a certain 
stage of mental development all know that things not dead 
or destroyed, if they do not exist in the house, must exist outside. 
But before that stage when the outside existence of things is 
inferred, it can only be through arthdpatti. As a matter of 
fact, examples like this are not typical. At the stage of mental 
development when we can discuss logic such examples appear 
to be no postulations. One may ask : Is it not quite an ordi- 
nary fact that existent things not seen in one place must be 
found in another ? The significance of arthdpatti is seen only 
when we have typical ’ postulation. And postulation cannot 
be turned into syllogism. The Naiyayika inference of dtmci 
from icehd is a better example. Here the existence of dtmd 
is postulated, the reality of which may be doubted. But the 
vydpti, yannaivam tannaivam or that which is no dtmd has no 
iccM is meaningless. For how do we know what is not 
dtmd when we have not yet known what dtmd is ? So there 
is here really no vydfti. Yet one may ask onself : Can I attri- 
bute icchd to the earth ? No. To the element water ? 
No. Then after all the known dravyas are exhausted we might 
say : There might be another dravya which we may call dtmd. 
But this type of thinking is simple postulation and not syllogism. 
One may frame a syllogism if one likes after the dtmd is postu- 
lated. But first, it is unnecessary ; and secondly, when though 
a particular form of thinking we can obtain a conclusion without 
vydpti, we~ have to recognise its speciality. To refute the 
Mimariisaka position it is incumbent on the Naiyayika to prove 
that there can be no inference, not merely no syllogism, without 
vydpti. This he cannot, But the Mimamsaka, whose burden 
it is to show that there are inferences without vydpti, has proved 
his case. 

Another typical example is the Advaitin’s concept of 
mdyd or illusion. The serpent seen in the rope does not belong 
to what is called objective reality. Nor is it merely an imaginary 
subjective idea. Therefore a nfiw type of objectivity is postu- 
lated called mdyd, which is neither real nor unreal. For the 
hypothesis of anirvacaniya there can really be no vydpti. The 
inference of the movement of the sun, which is sometimes 
given as an example of sdmdnyaiodrshta, is also a better example 
than that about DevaSatta. Modern science denies that 
movement. However, if we accept its truth for argument’s 
sake, we may say it is more fitting. Here also there is no real 
vydpti, though one may be framed and instances may be given. 
It is' of course not as good an example as the above two. In 
modern ' science we get better oxaraples. The postulation of 
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ether as the medium of sound is one. In philosophy the Ab- 
solute inferred as the ultimate postulate of our experience is 
the result of arihcipatti. And the best example is the proof 
itself of the law of contradiction, which would be : If the 
principle is not true, even the proof to disprove it will not be 
true. 

Generally we postulate a pjrineiple or entity in order to 
explain soine facts or to remove some contradiction. And as 
even syllogism is based on the principle of contradiction, it 
may be interpreted as postulation also. This is what is called 
the reductio ad absurdum proof. Even in the ordinary example, 
if the truth of “Socrates is not mortal” is not accepted, then 
the proposition,, “All men are mortal”, would be false. Hence 
its truth must be postulated. This point is noticed by the 
Mimamsaks, who say that, if fire is inferred from smoke without 
the help of vydpti, the thought process would be artMpatti.^ 
Thus wherever there is a syllogism we may discover artMpatti ; 
but in every arthdpatti we cannot discover a syllogism. 

We say so only following the ancient logicians. But if 
we examine the matter closely, we find that even the reductio 
ad absurdum depends for its truth upon the truth of the major 
premise under which the minor is subsumed. If it is asked : 
What if “All men are mortal” is false ? the indirect proof can 
establish nothing. It may be said that even in pure artMpatti 
the same question may be put. In the example about Deva- 
datta, it may be asked : What is tbe harm if Devadatta were 
dead ? But the difference between the two is that the datum 
with which we start in artMpatti is a brute fact that cannot 
be questioned, whereas in syllogism the vydpti or major premise 
can be questioned ; and secondly, in the former there is no possi- 
bility of subsumption, while in the latter there is that possi- 
bility and subsumption is more natural. We niay therefore 
say that Raraakrishnadhvari in his commentary on his father’s 
V eddntaparibMsM^ has given up the position of hi^ father by 
admitting kevalavyatireki as a syllogism and saying that artM- 
patti and kevalavyatireki are practically the same though different 
in form.® But he does not seem to notice that there can be 
instances of inference without vydpti at all. However, if, as 
he feels, vyatireki can operate only through anvayi, it will be 
only by courtesy that we call vyariteki a syllogism. And where 

^ Jdgadlsl Tlkd^ p. 916, 

® Veddntafaribhdsd with SiMMmani and Md'mprabM:^ p. 206, 
(Kshemaafaj Srikriahnadas, Bombay), 

® IbU, p. 209, • j . 
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rnivaymyapti is not possible we cannot avoid accepting arthd- 
fatti as an independent form of inference/ 

IV 

It is these reasons that made me* say that arthdpatti can 
best be interpreted as the transcendental method of Kant or 
the dialectic of Hegel. In both there is the postulation of 
something new in order to reconcile some conflict, to remove 
some contradiction and explain some facts. For Kant the 
Ideas of Eeason are the unconditioned ground of all reasoning, 
which appear as if they can be obtained through an infinite 
series of pro-syllogisms. But this is really only a way of saying ; 
for no one can ejdiaust this infinite series in order to reach the 
infinite ground, which therefore must only be a postulate. The 
so-called ontological proof for the existence of God, as inter- 
preted by the Hegelians, is of this type. Similarly, the cate- 
gories are deduced by KSnt as postulates or hypotheses ; and 
though his proof is called deduction it is hardly syllogism. The 
movement of Hegel’s dialectic from Being to Nothing, and 
then to Becoming and so forth, is a kind of postulation. Being 
through self-contradiction collapses into Nothing, and Nothing 
similarly into Being, and this collapsing into each other settles 
down into Becoming. But this settling down is only momentary, 
for the process begins again with Becoming, That is. Nothing 
is freed of contradiction in Being and Being in Nothing, and 
this contradiction between- Being and Nothing is removed by 
Becoming. Thus each category is posited or postulated in 
order to remove a contradiction. 

ArtMpatti is the method of all speculative philosophy. 
It is synthetic® and not merely analytic like the ordinary syllog- 
ism or induction ; for the contradictions it resolves it holds 
within itself, whereas in induction certain features analysed 
are abstracted from the rest and in deduction the conclusion 
is treated as if it were analysed out of the major premise. Ariha- 
patti is the method of inference in which the conclusion can 
really be new, for instance, when alma is inferred from icclid. 
Among the European logicians after Hegel, Lotze regarded 
dialectic as the highest type of inference.* 


* Op. cit. 

* See Thought and Reality, Part V. 

* For an exposition of the synthetic and analytic methods see 
N. K. Smith ; Commentary to Kant’s CriMgue of Pure Reason, pp. 44 foil. 

* Logic, Yol. I, Sections 149-61. 



IS NOT-BEING DEDUCED PKOM BEING ? 

(Hegel and Citsukha) 

By 

JaNAKI VALtiABHA BhATTAOHAEYYA 

Hegel claims to solve the ancient problem of dualism by 
means of the Dialectic Method. He holds that the Eleatics, 
Plotinus, Spinoza and Vedantists have all made an attempt 
at establishing monism. They assert that the Infinite One 
is the only reality. The One is excludent of multiplicity. The 
Vedantists hold that ‘All is One.’ But they hold that the 
multiplicity of this universe is not real. It is only illusory. 
The many does not npcessarily issue ^t of the One. The One 
is the Infinite, The Many is the finite. The One does neither 
become the finite necessarily nor become identical with the 
finite. The One is an abstract unity. It remains out-side 
the world of finite beings. There is no necessary connection 
between the Infinite and the finite. They simply exclude the 
many from the One but do not solve the real problem — the 
relation of the One and the Many. The Many is opposed to 
the One. How does the many proceed from and become identical 
with the One ? According to these philosophers the many 
cannot proceed from the One. These philosophers cannot 
get beyond the see-saw of contradictions. Hegel solves this 
difficulty. He holds that the relation between the One and 
the many is the relation of unity-in-difference. He holds that 
the finite proceeds from the Infinite and that the Infinite is 
identical with the finite. He proves that two opposites are 
identical while they retain their opposition. He explains 
rationally how the category of unity is compatible vdth the 
category of multiplicity. He owes his success to his new method, 
viz., the Dialectic Method. 

Hegel shows that the categories discovered by himself 
are not subjective in their character. They are objective 
entities. These categories are not isolated unities. They 
form an organic whole of categories in which each category 
is logically connected with every other. They are one as a 
whole but in it each of them maintains its distinction. They 
are universals. They are not abstract universals like Platonic 
Ideas, The genus, universal, contains differentiate and species 
within itself, The differopti^ which, is always negative 
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proceeds necessarily from the genus. By adding the differentia 
to the genus we get the species. The old maxim ’ex nihilo 
nihil fit’ is the guiding principle of the Hegelian Philosophy. 
The truth of it has been accepted in Formal Logic that ‘there 
cannot be anything present in the conclusion which was not 
present in the premises.’ The breach of this principle is des- 
cribed as the fallacy of illicit process in formal logic. Hegel 
holds that if a category follows logically from another category 
then the antecedent category must contain the consequent 
within itself. The dialectic method shows that the categories 
are all logically connected and that one category is logically 
deduced from another category. This deduction is not con- 
ducted by caprice or ingenuity of a philosopher or a thinker. 
It is an objective process which takes place independently of 
our thinking. Hegel starts from the summum genus and pro- 
ceeds from genus to species through differentia. He then 
begins with this new species as genus and passes from this genus 
to its species. This passage from genus to species goes on iintil 
the final category is deduced. The final category is the highest 
unity. It is the foundation of all categories. Nothing is lost 
in this process of objective deduction. The previous categories 
are, now, moments of the last category. They preserve their 
.distinction though they are unified by the highest synthesis. 
The final category is the Absolute. All the categories are 
applicable to it. Each of them by itself expresses the Ab- 
solute partially. Now, we shall resist the temptation of dis- 
cussing the Hegelian doctrine elaborately and confine our 
attention to the point at issue. 

Hegel be^ns with the category of Being, since the uni- 
versal of being is the highest generalisation. In the system of 
Hegel the more abstract category is logically prior to the less 
abstract category. Hegel proceeds from the summum genus 
through further specifications to the least abstract category. 
The most abstract category is the universal of being. If we 
abstract from all determinations conceivable then we get the 
category of being. It is the logically first category of Hegelian 
Logic. Hegel then shows that by dialectical necessity ‘Being’ 
passes from itself to the category of ‘Not-being.’ The category 
of being expresses mere ‘is-ness’ of a thing. The mere ‘is-ness’ 
means that it has no other qualities. A thing, e.g., a cup, which 
is, has many qualities.- It has its peculiar shape, size, hardness, 
colour, etc. If we abstract from. ail these qualities and by means 
of logical analysis- separate its pure existence from its other 
qualities then we get the category -of being. It is an einpty 
.■.wmi^al devoid oi aU detpnmaatidhSf--- > - . . : 
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Hegel shows that the concept o£.being contains its opposite, 
viz., the concept of not-being hidden away within itself and that 
this opposite is deduced from it. This newly deduced cou(‘e])t 
will do the work of a differentia and convert tlio sunimum 
genus of being into the species of becoming. '.I’his is an oxaiirpie 
of the dialectic method. It explains the dialecth^ method 
better than the abstract definition of it. Wit.h the help of this 
method Hegel thinks that he has solved the ancient problems 
of Philosophy. This method is superior to the geometrical 
method and the method of understanding. 

Now, we shall try to follow how the category of not-being 
is deduced from that of being. Pure being is absolutely free 
of all determinations. It is absolutely featureless. It is 
therefore completely empty and vacant. In other words, 
it is a pure vacuum. It is devoid of all contents since to possess 
content of some kind is to have determination of some specific 
nature. Pure being, being absolutely vacant, is the absence 
of everything. It is the negation of all determinations. It 
has no quality — no character. But such absence of everything 
is nothing. Emptiness is synonymous with nothing. Being 
is, therefore, nothing. Pure concept of being contains the 
idea of nothing. Therefore the category of not-being is deduced 
from the category of being. If we say that an object simply 
is then it is equally true to say that it is not. It is impossible 
for us to draw a line of distinction between ‘is’ and ‘is not.’ 
The categories of being and not-being are equally applicable 
to the same object at the same time. This is the popular ex- 
planation of the deduction of the category of not-being from 
the category of being as given by Mr. Stace. McTaggart defines 
the category of not-being very clearly. He says that the anti- 
thesis stands to the thesis in the relation of a contrary. Not- 
being is not the contradictory of being. Hegel does not intend 
to establish the identity of Being with Not-being but Being 
turns out to be identical with Not-being. Being means reality 
without unreality. Not-being Signifies unreality without reality. 
By these definitions they are incompatible but owing to the 
dialetic process they turn out to be equivalent to each other. 
Thus an inevitable contradiction arises. This contradiction 
must be got rid of. There is a logical necessity for further 
advance. 

Now, we shall concentrate our mind upon this portion 
of the Hegelian deduction and examine closely whether the 
dialectic process can make the thesis move on to its antithesis. 
Being has been described to be free of all determinations. ‘ When 
we predicate Being as an adequate expression of existence 

53 
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we find that in doing so we are also predicating Nothing (Not- 
being) as an adequate expression of existence.’ McTaggart 
intends most probably that Being cannot be distinguished from 
something other than Being. Being is asserted to be indeter- 
minate by Mr. Stace. When we say that A is X we also mean 
thereby that A is not not-X. X is also determined as opposed 
to not-X. If we say that this is a cow then we determine 
the meaning of the term ‘cow’ by distinguishing it from the 
other species, abstractly described as not-cow. It is not a 
horse, not a lion etc. Being cannot be so determined. Not- 
being is not so determined. It is not distinguished from some- 
thing which is not Not-being. It is therefore indeterminate. 
Thus Being becomes equivalent to Not-being. 

This dialectical process owing to which the passage from 
Being to Nothing takes place is not convincing. McTaggart 
draws a distinction between a pure positive and a pure negative. 
He defines the former to be reality without unreality and the 
latter to be unreality without reality. The point to be noted 
here whether absolute unreality is knowable. If it is knowable 
then the identity of knowing and unreality must be admitted 
since Hegel holds that the unity of subject and object is the 
pre-supposition of all knowledge.- Nothing to be known must 
be related to knowing. To be related to the spirit it must be 
unified with it. The spirit must also be the^unity of unreality 
and knowing. We cannot conceive of such a unity-in-difference. 

If it is assumed that such a unity-in-difference is the 
pre-supposition of all knowledge then it must be admitted that 
unreality is cognised by us. Now, there are two alternatives 
open to us that unreality is knowable or unknowable. If it 
is knowable then Being cannot be indeterminate since we do 
not abstract from unreality to frame the concept of Being. 
Being used as a predicate is distinguished from unreality and 
is therefore determinate. Nothing used as a predicate is also 
determinate since it is distinguished from reality. If they 
are distinguished from each other then Being cannot pass 
from itself to Nothing. 

If it is held that Nothing cannot be known then Nothing 
cannot be used as a predicate. Being in spite of its being 
indeterminate cannot move on to the idea of Nothing since 
Nothing lies outside the field of consciousness. 

We shall -also discuss whether Being is indeterminate 
if it is not itself distinguished from its opposite. Does a pre- 
dicate nec^sarily carry a negative import along with its positive 
one in order tp be determined ? If we say that this is a cow 
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then do we convey that this individual is qualified by cowness 
and that cowness is not horseness, etc. ? The negative meaning 
of it is an after-thought. The negative consciousness pre- 
supposes the positive consciousness of the object negated as 
its necessary condition. The perceptual judgment ‘this is a 
cow’ reveals only an individual, the universal of cowness and 
tlieir relation. The individual is qualified by the predicate 
‘cowness’. At this moment we have no awareness of a horse, 
etc., i.e., animals other than a cow. Therefore cowness cannot 
be distinguished from horseness, etc., at this moment. Is this 
positive awareness of coAvness indeterminate ? Certainly this 
awareness of cowness as qualifying an individual is not in- 
deternanate since an individual is qualified by a definite ad- 
jective. Similarly, when Being is used as a predicate in a 
judgment the judgment is a determinate one since Being qualities 
the substantive of that particular judgment. 

Some Hegelians hold that judgments such as ‘the table 
is’, ‘the table is not’, are examples of incomplete judgments. 
What do they mean ? Is ‘is’ or ‘is not’ a predicate or a copula ? 
If it is a predicate then owing to the convention of the language 
the copula has not been used. The judgment ‘the table is’ 
signifies that the table has being for its predicate. The judgment 
‘the table is not’ signifies that the table has not-being as its 
predicate, i.e., the table does not exist. According to McTaggart 
it means that the table is unreal. They are not incomplete 
judgments. Even if for the sake of argument it is admitted 
that there are incomplete judgments then these judgments 
have no given predicates. In that case the predicates lie 
.outside the scope of our knowledge. For this reason we cannot 
establish a relation between unknown objects. If it is held 
that the above judgments should be expressed in the forms 
that ‘the table is — ’, ‘the table is not — ’ then the two predicates 
not given cannot be held to be identical later on since they 
remain unknown. 

Moreover even if we subscribe to the view that Being 
and Not-being used as predicates are indeterminate, we cannot 
assert with Hegel that* they are identical. Is the judgment 
‘Being is Nothing’ determinate or indeterminate ? If it is 
indeterminate then there is no contradiction in the so-called 
judgment ‘Being is Nothing’ since the law of contradiction 
is only applicable to a determinate judgment. If it is held 
that it is a determinate judgment then both Being and Nothing 
must be determined since ‘Being is Nothing’ is equivalent to 
‘Nothing is Being’. If Being and Nothing are determined at 
a later stage why ydll they not be determined at an early stage ? 
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It amounts to this that Being and Nothing are not indeterminate 
by their nature but on the contrary they are capable of being 
determined. 

If some other meaning is attached to Nothing such as 
simple difference then the position of Hegel does not improve. 
There is no passage from the category of Being of that of Nothing. 
Therefore the Hegelian dialectic process fails to achieve the 
object which it promises to bring about. 

Citsukha, a celebrated Advaitin of the Samkara School, 
has solved the problem from the stand-point of abstract monism. ■ 
He draws his inspiration from the theory of negation of the 
Prabhakara school. Hegel has thoroughly overlooked the 
fact of contradictory negation. Citsukha has included both 
contrary opposition and contradictory negation within negation. 
He accepts the conclusion of the Prabhakaras and holds that 
difference and contradictory negation are identical with the 
locus. He says that every negative proposition has merely 
positive import. It is metaphysically based on the solid rock 
of being. Positive reals are only reals in the universe. Nega- 
tion is identical with being. Negative consciousness or a 
negative proposition is merely a way of looking at or expressing 
a positive real. His philosophical conclusion is that the Ab- 
solute is the only foundation of the universe. Contradictory 
negation and contrary opposition are identical with the Ab- 
solute, the ultimate locus of the universe. 

The Prabhakaras hold that difference pulverizes being. 
In other words, difference is co-extensive with being and is 
the essential form of all positive reals. The objects of the 
universe are therefore many and cannot be unified by the highest 
unity. 

Citsukha controverts this proposition of the Prabha- 
karas. He holds that simple difference is not incompatible 
with the unity of the Absolute. Contradictory negation is 
in its essence identical with the Absolute. The Absolute is 
the . unity of being, trancendental consciousness and bliss. 
This is the absorbing unity which does' not make room for the 
preservation of their mutual distinction. Difference pre- 
supposes unity. Apart from unity it ceases to exist. Difference- 
in-itself is something inexplicable. Specified difference cannot 
be defined without infringing the law of definition. Simple 
difference is not incompatible with the highest unity which 
underlies all the facts of the universe. The knowledge of 
difference which leads to pluralism is illusory. Multiplicity 
is not metaphysically real. Not-being is absorbed in the Ab» 
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solute. Being and Not-being are not elements of the Absolute. 
They are identical with the Absolute. 

In fine, we come to the conclusion that Not-being cannot 
be deduced from Being. If Philosophy sticks to the monistic 
conclusion then it must hold that the abstract unity is the only 
unity. The Hegelian concept of concrete universals and the 
dialectic method do not furnish us with a key which will open 
the puzzling locks of Dualism. Not-being is identical with 
Being. There is no contradiction in the judgment ‘Nothing 
is being.’ As Not-being is identical with Being the dialectical 
process should stop for good and the category of Becoming is 
not required to solve the contradiction pointed out by Hegel. 
We shall not now discuss whether tVie solution offered by Cit- 
sukha satisfies the demand of a rational thinker. 



-THE DOCTEINE OE ISVAEA IN EAELY 
NYAYAVAISB^IKA WOEKS 

By 

Peofbssor a. S. V. Pant, M.A., 

Birla College, Pilani. 

Broadly speaking, we may say that the doctrine of Bvara 
is as old as the tjpanisads. The Sveta^vatara Upanisad contains 
a nominal enunciation of some of the most popular theories, 
current in its time in explanation of the origin of the Universe 
and livara-vada forms one of this number. 

zftPrs i 

^ aneiTi'affh^r: ii 

But the reference here in the second half is quite clear 
and beyond doubt to an livara. 

Gautama in his sutras IV : 1-41 to 43 speaks of various 
rival theories about the origin of the world. Many of these 
had been in vogue in independent forms and as inter-related, 
long before the rise of Buddhism. It will be evident from a 
glance at this description that theistic studies were intimately 
connected in early times with the study of the fundamental 
causal problems with which all these theories had to deal and 
that they are traceable to a great antiquity in the past. The 
first philosophy of a people is its religion. The Vedic thought 
was eminently religious in character, though frequently we 
find references to ideas more abstract and philosophical. All 
natural phenomena were deified and worshipped with the 
greatest possible veneration. Eeligion is held by some to have 
been the result of a tendency to worship deceased ancestors. 
Belief in superhuman beings was thus created and once created, 
it was systematically extended to all that they considered 
dear. Gods were conceived to exist in flesh and blood. All 
the natural forces were believed to be mighty beings by the 
Primitive man. Heroes were deified and the question as to 
how exactly belief in Gods arose is a problem for the History 
of Eeligions to decide. 

When exactly the element of godhood came to be recog- 
nised in the Nyaya-Vai^esika system is rather a difficult question 
to answer. There is no immistakeable reference to I^vara 
in the sutras of Kanada. The sutras srrrnwr, etc., 
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may be iaterpreted as referring to the Dharma. Even the 
relation between the word and its meaning which is said to be 
conventional — 5rs?rg^5icW: — need not presuppose the 
convention set up by a Lord, the creator of the world, but may 
be applied just as well as to saints of olden times. It is therefore, 
not proved that Kanada ever even thought of the possibility 
of a Being of that kind. Even as the Bankhya system, he found 
it quite unnecessary to recognise God. Even the creation of 
the world could be explained as the result of the voluntary 
action of the atoms. 

The Bhasya of Pra4astapa,da discusses the origin and 
destruction of the world and in this connection finds a necessity 
to refer to the idea of God. The very first section refers to 
the Brahman believed to-day to be the creator of the world. 
Thousands of four yugas of ordinary mortals is a day to this 
Brahman. The life of each such Brahman is fixed to be 100 
such years and then he is said to be free from bondage. This 
passage clearly presupposes the recognition of the various gods 
with Brahman at the head. , 

But higher than these little gods, Praiastapada recog- 
nised a Mahe^vara, the lord of all the worlds 

Pr. Bh., p. 20). He definitely says also that the 
world is created or destroyed just as the Highest Lord desires. 
The creation of the four Maha-Bhutas is followed by that of 
the Big Egg by the mere thought of I4vara. This Bvara creates 
the different worlds and the Brahman and entrusts Brahman 
with the task of the creation of the people. The latter by the 
grace of God is capable of knowing the merit and demerit of 
the different worlds and the Brahman and entrusts Brahman 
with the task of the creation of the people. The latter by the 
grace of God is capable of knowing the merit and demerit of. 
the different individuals and then creates the Prajapatis, the 
sages, and the four castes. 

This passage in the Pra^astapada clearly indicates a 
period in the History of Theology when numerous gods were 
recognised, one of them was exalted as the creator and the 
creation of the world was conceived to be his domain. But 
what exactly were the qualities, function, etc., of this Highest 
God, Pra^astapada does not care to enlighten us on. 

Sridhara begins his commentary on this passage with the 
verse ■ 

|isrr ii N. K* 49 $ 
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In addition to a lucid commentary on the Bhasya, Sri- 
dhara develops the argument for the recognition of Isvara.' 
The authority for such a belief is Agama and Inference. The 
familiar argument of inferring an author as cause from the 
observation of effect is repeated here also. The divine cognition, 
wish, volition, etc., are proved to be eternal. The individual 
souls cannot direct the atoms at the time of the world origmation. 
It is also held that lord can be only one to be really effective. 
The Lord is eternally liberated, because Kleia, etc., which are 
acknowledged as a source of bondage do not exist in him. 

Almost the same is the order of Progress in theism in 
the Nyaya system also. Gautama is not quite sure of the exis- 
tence of mvara as the Lord of the world. Discussing the question 
of creation and dissolution, he refers to a number of views : — 
Sunyata, Isvara, Akasmikatva, Sarvanityatva and Sarvan- 
tyatva. Kanada and Gautama might or might not have been 
theists at heart, but from the available records this much is 
clear, that the theistic theory in a definite form was not ori- 
ginally intended to be a part of the Nyaya system or the Vai- 
4esika system. The sutras of the Nyaya system, IV-l-(19-23), 
embody a fully developed form of this doctrine. ISvara must 
be recognised as all important and the cause of all the psoduct 
because Man’s efforts are seen to be useless. Sometimes, the 
non-appearance of the result may be due to the omission 
of some of the necessary details. But there are instances 
where even after saying that all has been done that man can 
do, the result does not appear. Some religiously minded people 
would be anxious to associate everything with God but some 
of the opposite state would attribute everything to Purusakara. 
A reasonable mind would steer clear of both extremes. God 
will not do eyery thing for man.. Man must put forth effort 
to the utmost and God would simply help him if he 
deserves. 

At the end of the 13th sutra in IV-1 Vatsyayana gives 
a small note discussing and introducing what is to follow. The 
section is thu^ introduced : — srt: irrwr|;^ut 

In the section previous to this, the prime cause of the 
Universe and the causal relation are both discussed. Some 
people would say that Svabhava is the cause and some others 
something else. So many other theories are also considered 
and among them he has given a place to Isvara. The section 
is explained by Vatsyayana in these words : — sraur: anf, 
thereby clearly showing that it is only one of the many aspects 
of dealing with the question. Thus it must be clear that neither 
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Gautama nor Vatsyayana thought it necessary to incorporate 
this into the system of Nyaya as a very important part. They 
might have themselves been great thoists or advocated it else- 
where ; but so £a.r as the Sutras and the Bhasya are concerned, 
there is nothing leading to the belief that they were so. 
Kanada’s sfitras are still worse. There is not a single sutra 
indicating the supremacy of God in unmistakable terms, though 
he lays stress on the Dhurina-sutras. 

.'iT ■ . ■■ ■ 

Udyotahara, in his Nyaya Vartika, has the hard task 
of meeting very .severe attacks on Isvara and hence his com- 
mentary on tiiie N.S. IX-1-21 maintains the 

existence of an li^vara and shows his function in the world. 
It is in the Vartika that the cause is said to be of three kinds ; 
samavdyi, amniavdyi and. wimitta and Isvara is said to be the 
Nimitta Karana of the Universe. 

fcf'TFcf N. V., p. 460 

irs’sr ffrnrw crfsxrrjfT: ?r*T^f?r^R’irr?rJTfTrj?^P’wi': !••••■• 

'Trq-sifTr? q-^nT^ftrcf i 

According to the Vartika, the existence of Isvara is proved 
by the Nyaya only cdter accepting the Nimitta Karana of the 
World. 

He refers to a host of rival theories in this connection 
and criticises theiS. The first to come for this scrutiny is the 
Sankhya view. He examines it from various points of view 
and finally ends with the remark. • 

5rfrnr?r?t snrrwfcf i N. V., p. 462 

The view that the Paramanus by themselves lead to 
creation even as the milk flows from the cow involuntarily is 
also untenable, as no such miracle happens in the case of a 
dead cow. Wherever an acetana is seen to behave with sonie 
order, we may say at once that it,, is possible to infer that it is 
guided by some eetana. 

Wliat exactly persuades Isvara to trouble himself with 
the creation and dissolution of the world ? Some explain it 
as mere sport. But the Lord has no need for sport, as he has 
no need for diversion. He has nothing to desire or to hate. 
Some others explain it as prompted by a desire to proclaim His 
power. But again He does not stand to gain by this also as 
He need not care for any one’s appreciation. Udyotakara 
himself explains in a different way. It is the Svabhava of 
Isvara and this power of Isvara is said to b© Nitya. H© is-' 
not bound but ever to©. * , 

H ■ ' 
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Vacaspati Mi4ra holds that in the N.S., IV-1-(19-21), 
Grautama refers to the and the 

GrPTfrsrr?'. In the previous section, Gautaina refers to 
and refutes the Suayatavada which believes that the world 
might have proceeded from an entire void. The N.S. 4-1-19. 

etc., is here explained as referring to the 
belief that the world is itself a modification of Brahman and 
that it is the Upadana Karana of the Universe. The same 
sutra is also explained as referring to the Vivartavada. 

^PNcf 3171 ^^% i N. V. T. T., p. 410. 

The next sutra criticises this view and asserts the necessity 
of man’s efforts also. The third sutra 21 follows the Vartika 
interpretation in attributing to Isvara the Nimitta — Karanatva 
of the world and explaining Isvara as sapeksa in the same 
sense. 

His commentator Udayana realised the necessity for 
gathering together all his weapons in this connection. His 
contributions to Indian theism are remarkable as he laid the 
discussion purely on Anumana and made it impossible for the 
Nastikas, the Mimamsakas and the Samkhyas to meet his argu- 
ments. His monumental works the Atmatatva-mveka and the 
Nydya-Kusumdnjali deserve to be referred to in this connection. 
The former establishes the necessity for recognising Atman 
as separate being from the body, the Indrivas, etc., and the 
latter develops the Nyaya argument for the recognition of 
Kvara. Udyotakara and Vacaspati Mi^ra simply explained 
the sutras and’ indicated, the arguments contained in them. 
But Udayana developed on the constructive side an independent 
doctrine of theism and on the polemical side directed against 
all the prominent anti-theistic phases of thought prevalent 
in his time. He refutes the positively a theistic aspect of the 
Sankhyas, the Mimamsakas the Carvakas, and the Buddhists, 
but does not find it necessary to refute the system of Vedanta. 
In a passage in the Atma-Tattva-Vimha, he refers to the Vedanta 
dar^ana as the top of the city of Moksa. 

To maintain all his views, he stands as far as possible on Anu- 
mana independently of anything else ; though he recognises 
that he would have to take shelter under Sruti in the end. 
This is the strongest point in his system. 

Jayanta introduces the discussion on Isvara in connection 
with the establishment of the validity of Sabda or the Vedas. 
The Mimamsakas view that the Vedas derive their validity 
from their being never produced. But this is refuted by J ayanta; 
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they are all said to have been the products of an all powerful, 
all merciful being, the Lord, capable of creating the three worlds. 

i N. M,, p. 790 

The Vaisesika view that Kvara is not the direct cause but the 
Karina produced in the Paramanus by the desire of the Lord 
is the same as recognising Bvara as the creator in his own 
capacity.' And the Karmas need not be recognised as between 
the two. I§vara could be established through the Sdmdnya 
to drsta samhmidha as the basis of the sdmdnya to drista variety 
of Anumana. In spite of the belief in the fact that the desire 
of the Lord is the cause of the Universe, the Naiyayikas accept 
the adristas also as explaining the variety in the world. 



( ntrr^ ^i^f<ri?r srssr ns?r5J ) 

f^ferifw crw^T^at sTwraat, 

5iT)Tr®TWRr^T?!T^R’jft’Tmsr'Ji?rrwR'^ '°fg?rTss?^Tff^^1 ^rnr j f f sr^i 

^ sq’^fl^^’TTcT 'TTf'R^asWIWts^^^f^fwjJT^aRcft 3ift: 'TRiflf#^- 
5rr^!T?l#qrf%pT^2TR arfrHm'TEpftrg i srg- tr^ — 

‘sr^lT: ^frw^Rrqw: ^w^4wT*r i 
an^TJT: ?r^sr«??wr ^?rT ^ 

3rr?iTr?r|'S23r^r^ wr^^jrr^Trt^rr^srqi^ ^trw Tfta-’Tiwif^Tf g;^>T 
«<_^^g[5rFrfF5r§q’?rTf«rTriT” ?f?r i ^<rrr?!srq' "— 'T?Tsrf¥ 

?Rffrr=f ffr^^ir^l^:'’ i H^msfq- srrfm^; 5rrrirr?ar:'Trfcr?^r5r 
wtf?T.frrrvr>?!T?rTfsnriT: i fTr^irTfiTif ?f ^frR?Fir ^r-jt*? i ?r^ ?t?w- 

wr^?r f^'dr«r^ Fto# i TR-ffSRT cTT^HT^Tc^Rt i 

sTff^t ^irnf ^run? =^ ?f^?5J3T fq’jscrjn' 

Tarrqf: srf^r^r: ^^rTfzrwfnJT'^f^i^r;” TT^Tfrcrcrw i 

cnr ^KT^RTOrsrT^nTFT ?rr’T(?Jmr«f^q' ^fT f^R: 5r?g;ii%— 

rH:#2T€r€fe^r^fl^^¥wq‘q'jrJrq'tcrRTr?rfif 'T?r«r?fn%^^’T: ?rnTT?5r- 
'Kr’T ^ ^sFr : r 3r?r ^nirrfirq^w^sT ^r^r?f ffm srfrpdfqcf^q-- 
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JT I ?r?mg; frRT^JT'>t¥sm^^5WT7^itt^?f1’ jft Er»f; ¥ iRn^fwfgr i 

'^FRicranr ^^'T^rferr^^^rg- ^rri ^ 'TSEwfaRfwrcr ?teT: — ^ t: — 

' '*■■ 

‘strwjft ^TT^JTRqpsT^ sprsTiftr ^ i 
WRT^sirfcrfW wi^^t ?r#cT’ ii i 

q^ff frr^;'Tr%cW’fi'^¥r 'ri#; 5n¥t?fcr^ 
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‘m ?rTiTF2T^^^T iriram ?jTfrr i ?rrrr ¥wf3t^’ h fftr i 
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3 ir^^'m%fn^sfqr ffci ^ fri 5 ft^i?TT|Tr i q-d^ 

«n%3wzft: srfqqTqrw^w^iT ^nffd': sr^Tra^fq- afqtf^q' qrqfcr i 
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PALI AND BUDDHISM SECTION 

THE FIVE JINAS AND THE FIVE COLOEES OF 
CONSCIOUSNESS 

By 

Db. Maetla Fabk, D.wtt, 

The Mahayanic conception of the five Jinas, the frequency 
of whose figurations testifies to its having assumed, in the 
course of time, a dominant position in religious symbolism, 
has been given a number of tentative interpretations : historical 
metaphysical, or purely iconographical. To the last category 
belongs the suggestion of Dr. B. Bhattacharyya that the five Jinas 
might have originated from five traditional mudrds of Sakya- 
muni. P. Mus proposes a very ingenious historico-geographical 
interpretation to the effect that the Jinas represent Sakyamuni 
at five distinct moments of his life-history, which aspects were 
peculiarly venerated at single monasteries — so that the figura- 
tions of the five Jinas reproduce, in a sense, the pilgrim’s iti- 
nerary. Most of the other interpretations are based on data 
occurring in the construction of the doctrine in comparatively 
recent works, where the Jinas, besides the undissociable features 
of their figuration — ^namely their distribution at the five cardinal 
points and the respective attribution of five colours — are also 
co-ordinated with 5 elements, 5 senses, 5 mantrabljas and 
6 Bodhisattvas, and are considered as represented on the earthly 
plane by the 5 waTOwsi-Buddhas. Thus the well-known historical 
interpretation is that the 5 so-called Dhyani-Buddhas are 
transpositions on the transcendent plane, adopted by Maha- 
yanic doctrine, of the 5 human Buddhas known to Hinayana : 
the three Buddhas of the past eras, Sakyamuni and the Buddha 
of the future, Maitreya. The other interpretation suggested 
concurrently already by Kem, that the 6 Jinas represent the 
5 senses, leads us on from purely external considerations on 
the possible genesis of the rewesentation to considerations on 
the import and meaning of the notion. The reduction to the 
5 senses appears singularly unconvincing if we formulate the 
problem in the only manner allowing of an intrinsical inter- 
pretation : namely, what was the representation of the Jinas 
intended to convey to the adept before whose eyes it was cons- 
tantly placed, so as to bring- home to him incessantly the truth 
of its message? What was this message? 
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It certainly could not be “a theory of the eternal existence 
of the five senses” as such, — since all forms of Buddhism are 
emphatic as to the soterie purpose, — the possibility and the 
means of abolishing the reality, of the senses ; notably, the 
transcendental teaching of Yogacara-Vijixanavada, from which 
the doetrhie of the Jinas takes its lineal descent, conceives 
the process of this deliverance as taking place in the super- 
jacent sphere of unsensuous reality : it is to this process and 
to this sphere that the 5 Jinas actually belong, not to the world 
of the 5 senses. As I have shown elsewhere, this higher sphere 
of reality is in Buddhist psycho-cosmology the sphere of ; 

in the latter’s connection with the 5 inferior senses the Tantric 
interpreters may have found an inducement to make addi- 
tionally of these five, inasmuch as they converge and thus 
potentially inhere in the sixth, distinctive attribute of the 
five Jinas. The ultimate import of this convergence is the 
pardvrtti of the earthly senses to a mode of being beyond the 
sphere of incessant flux— and this is what may have been meant 
by their “eternal existence.” For it seems hardly credible 
that even these late interpreters of older notions would have 
gone to the length of conceiving sense — ^reality as the underlying 
essence of the five personalities of salvation. However much 
Tantrism may operate -with contrasts to pre-existing trends, 
theoretical and practical, such contrasts concern mainly, or 
only, the modality and the attitude, not the substance of the 
teaching ; none of its doctrines is based on assumptions contra- 
dictory to those of classical Buddhism. In any case, an opinion 
peculiar to late Tantric teachers could not decide the issue 
as a whole, since the 5 Jina conception is by no means exclu- 
sively or even particularly Tantric. The category of the 5 
senses makes its appearance among tEe attributes of the Jinas 
together with the category of the 5 elements ; but this twin 
category has not invested the figurations, which are the only 
secure guide to the original meaning implied. 

Nor do the basic authors suggest the explanation of the 
Jina.s as relevant to the senses ; they suggest another, and more 
specifically Buddhist, category of 0 items. The Jmnasiddhi 
says : 

pa0Gabuddhasvabhdmtvdt pancaskandka, jindh smrtdh 

and a passage of the Sddhammdld says : 

pmcashandhd pancataihdgatasvarupd bhdvyante 

* 

^ See my Ndma-Bufa and Dharma-Bujpa Caleutta 1943, P.105f/ 

Index S. Y* manae, sphere o! — . 
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Does this mean that the . 6 Jinas are personifications of the 
6 shandJias-rUpa, vadaim, mmjm, :mms%drah, vijmna, conceived 
as transcendental and eternal ? This is how the Xllth century 
Tan trie author Advayavajra |eems to understand the matter, 
but he can by no means be taken as a reliable guide, not only 
because his period is all too remote from that of the origin 
of the conception, but especially in consideration of the fact 
that he allows free play to his individual fancy all along the 
line, as e.g. the adding to the co-ordinations new categories 
of pentads, such as seasons, parts of the day, etc. He is clearly 
out for a cosmological diagram of reality, and he works in this 
direction without any Buddhological preoccupations. But it 
is certain that in no classical Buddhist tradition those Skandhas 
could have been conceived as the everlasting essence of the 
transcendental reality of the Buddha, since, on the contrary, in 
this tradition, the 5 Skandhas Eupa, etc. are contingency itself 
and their rising and passing is the very life-rythm of contin- 
gency ; .it is their elimination that spells deliverance and so 
attainment of the Tathagata’s reality. The authors who 
speak of five Skandhas as the svarupa ov svabhdva ot the Tatha- 
gatas are undoubtedly basing themselves on a tradition in 
which these Skandhas were not the skandhas of contingency 
but their contrasting correlates, the 6 andsravaskandhas or 
jinaskandhas, constituting the supramundane body of the 
Tathagata. In my study on “Nama-Eupa” (p. 126f.) I have 
pointed out the reason why the original triad of these factors 
— iUa, samddhi, prajm — ^was finally constructed into a pentad ; 
which was done by developing the implications inherent in 
prajm, in the awareness of illuminating truth, namely vimukti, 
deliverance from contingent becoming, and vimuktijmnadar- 
iana, the certainty of having attained this deliverance, namely 
that it was so extended in order to provide a series of opposite 
correlates to the series of the 6 contingent Skandhas. The 
latter (as appears from the analysis of the rise and development 
of the relevant theory, cf. p. 108f. 122, 130, etc.), were originally 
understood in a concrete sense, as “foodies”, (not abstractly as 
“components” or “aggregates”, and this - meaning was the one 
usually accepted until a very comparatively advanced period. 
Thus the Tathagataskandhas as their contrasting counterparts 
must have been understood as the 5 bodies of the Jina consti- 
tuting his soteric personality. A single step forward from this 
point leads to the hypostasis of these 5 bodies of the Jina as 5 
Jinas. To a r5le analogous to that of the 5 pure Skandhas were 
also adopted the three Jnanas, ksayajmna, anutpddajnana and 
samyagdrsti ; in Hinayana dogmatics they were not extended 
to a pentad like the series of the Jinaskandhas, but were often 
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ooinbined witli thoiii. Maliayana cloi^uuU.ics Hulwtitiites i.o bf': 
fcJiese Jnilnat! tiw 4 jnauas ddarmjmiia, xamatnjmiut, pnilijd- 
veksamjmm, krtijdiiusfMna. Later a tiflii jTvlim \va.s iMideil, 
.^nvihuldldulharnuuVuUujmlna, sd ’'tlui.t tlie Bmldlia (the A<li- 
buddha) was defiued as pmmjmmtmaka. Tlie Jiv(; Jiiias 
are (diaraoterised by one of these rTnaiias eacli. Sni-h is Ihe 
late Mahayanic version of the scheme of the live .Iniaslouullias. 

But, whetiier in its early or in its late form tins scbeiue 
was only a pale and secondary construction. Had ilie object 
of the ligura,tion of the 5 Jinas been no other tlian to impress 
upo)i the adept’s awareness the sublime cliaracteristics of the 
Tatlnigata., no doubt some grander dogmatic datum wttuld 
have been chosen for the purpose, as s.g. the Tathagata’s three 
or four Kayas. As a matter of fact, a late text (the nou-Tantric 
coiny, to the Ndinasamjlti) brings forwai’d a.n identiiication 
of tile five Kayas with the five Jinas. It is however certain 
that the 5 Kaya series cannot have been the actual basis of 
the Jiua series, either in virtue of essential or even purel}' formal 
criteria. As to their relation of essence, in fa,ct, all the sources 
agree on the point that the 5 Jinas represent one Buddhakaya- 
only, namely the Doctrine-Body, which is called Dharmalcaya 
(in one of the IMahayanio meanings of the term) or Sambhoga- 
kaya, according to the varying nomenclature adopted by various 
authors. For a purely formal derivation the indispensable 
prerequisite would have been an established uniform tradition 
of the pentad of Buddhakayas, whereas there was no such 
uniform tradition : the pentadic classifications, introduced by 
means of learned speculative subdivisions of the Trikaya series, 
were at variance as to the single items and remained flucttiating ; 
none of them won general acceptance, let alone ])opularity. 
If it is actually the series of the Jinaskandhas that was persoiii- 
fied in .the representation of the Jinas wliich appears to bo 
fairly certain — the pin-pose of this representation must have 
been other, and more, than that of inculcating an important 
Buddhological tenet. 

On closer examination we see that the series of the Jina- 
skandhas differs from all the other and more notable series of 
the Buddha’s characteristics in that it represents, not so much 
a number of simultaneous qualities as a climax of successive 
attainments : it is a short history of the stages leading up to 
hodhi. On the other hand, it- is equally the climax of the Bud- 
dhist adept’s attainments in the realization of his aim. Thus 
the contemplation of the Tathagata’s nature under this aspect 
brings -home to the adept' the notion that his career is substan- 
tially identical with that of the Master. As I have shown in 
S5 
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various ofcher comiexions, this basic notion of the disciple’s 
career as a career of Bodhi, while yet clearly extant, in the sub- 
strata of proto-Hinayanie doctrine, has been quasi-suppressed 
in the doctrinal olaboratiou of Hlnayana, ; but it is this very 
notion that is given the greatest prominence in Mahayana. 
Tlxere is a way to Enlightenment, to the realization of .Bodhi, 
in virtue of the fact that the x*eality of Tathagatahood, the 
essence of Bodhi, is potentially inherent in the human being. 
The Jinaskaildhas are mystically latent in their opposite, in 
the contingent Skandhas, and can be produced by a process 
of intimate reversal. In other words : in the context of Maha- 
yana thinking, the contemplation on the 5 Jinas brings forth 
the notion of the Tathdgatagarhlia, the central point of the 
Yogaoara conception. 

Do the other constant and essential features of the funda- 
mental type of representation of the 5 Jinas confirm this inter- 
pretation of its purport and purpose ? These constant features 
at'e : the disposition of the Jinas at the 5 cardinal points of 
space, and tlie attribution of 5 colours, one to each Jina. 

As to the spatial distribution factor, its reason is from 
the first fairly evident. While the Dharmakaya as Svabliavika- 
kaya, as the personality of 'full Illumination, is one and indi- 
visible ; the Body of the Doctrine active in tlie world, the per- 
sonification of the Buddha’s activity of illuminating the beings, 
the Dharmakaya as Sambhogakaya, is a body omnipresent 
in space, apparently divided, though in its ultimate realization, 
i.e. in its passing into the Svabhavikakaya, it is one. I have 
shown (Op. dt., pp. 156-159) that the essential characteristic 
of this Mahayanic Doctrine-Body, of the Sambhogakaya, 
-consists in its activity of integration to the totality — in that 
it actually’ is the embodiment, the hypostasis of the process 
of unification of reality in consciousness. As, many Sources 
aver, this body is characterised by its all-cosmic dimensions. 
The pattern of the 5 Jinas is a paradigm of its convergent multi- 
plicity aspect. Their position at the 5 cardinal points of space 
indicates that their ideal whole is coextensive with the totality 
of cosmic space. Thus the sphere of this whole is dMsa — not 
however as such, i.e. in the sense of worldly space, but in its 
soteric sublimation, as the andsravadhdtu (k. ibid., p. 183f.). 
The points of correspondence of this Doctrine-Body with d^sa 
are elaborated at length in Yogacara texts, such as the IXth 
chapter of the MahdydnasUtrdladikdra. This very context 
adds that the specification of the depth of the Buddhas as to 
character,^ position and action in the andsramdlidtu is a uane- 
gatwn of dMsa i/n colours (36). Which means that the totality, 
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if analysed into its constituents appears as a spectrum of colours. 
Now this cosmic consciousness-body, coextensive with universal 
space, is a potentiality of individual consciousness ; by the 
process of the soteric transfiguration this microcosmic entity 
is made to coincide with the macrocosmic expansion of pure 
consciousness. This notion also is borne out by Asamga wiio, 
always in the same context, says that the perfection of the 
thought-entity is the akasasamjnavydvrtti (47). It is thus that 
(according to a further statement in this context) the Buddhatva 
of the Anasravadhatu is omnipresent in the multitude of beings, 
as Akaia is omnipresent in the multitude of forms. (16) 

This idea of the potential immanence of the Citta of en- 
lightenment in common consciousness, of tlie Anasravaskandhas 
in the Asravaskandhas, underlies also a simile which occurs 
three times in the early Suttapitaka. Twice it is applied to 
the Citta in the process of deliverance, the third time to the 
Buddha in the process of his manifestation. The 20th para 
of the Kassapa Sihanada Sutta (DN I, p. 69) gives us an analysis 
of the Citta in 6 colours. In the clarified organism the ViMana 
that abides therein becomes apparent as a five-coloured thread 
inserted in a clear gem. The passage itself provides no further 
explanation of what this is meant to imply, but for what the 
context shows, namely that the process of which this analysis 
of the Citta forms part is the production of the three sampadds, 
Sila, Citta and Panna. As we know, these 8 Sampadas cover 
the same ground as the 6 Sampadas, namely the 6 Anasrasva- 
skandhas. The context throws light on the meaning of the 

5 colours : this scheme inherently belongs to the symbolism 
representing the reversal and subluhation of the Skandha- 
personality into the personality of the Anasravaskandhas. The 
second context of the same simile (Mahasakuludayi Sutta, 
MN II, p.l7) elaborates the motif of the 6 Dhammas of the 
Buddha for which he is venerated by his disciples and in which, 
through his agency, they share. The series is headed by Silak- 
khandha and is obviously a version — complicated and obs- 
cured. by the heavy revision the text has undergone of the 

6 Ariyakkhandhas. In the third context (Acchariyabbhuta- 
dhammasutta, MN III, p. 121) the 6 colours enclosed in the 
transparent gem represent the Buddha to be in his mother’s 
womb. 

This shows beyond doubt that in early Buddhist thought 
the motif of the 5 colours implied the notion that the potential 
entity of Enlightenment as it is being gradually revealed in 
man through the soteric process, is equivalent to the personality 
of the Buddha before the latter’s actual manifestation. 
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Since however in these Sutta contexts the figurative 
element of the 5 colours is dealt with rather sketchily, as is 
the i-ulo for traditional, well-known motifs, whereas those newdy 
introduced, are, as a rule, treated very circumstantially), for 
a full and detailed evidence of its meaning we may have to go 
l)ack still farther, to a period previous to that of the Sutta 
literature. Such an older documentary background is indeed 
ava.ilable, for, as I have pointed out on many ’ occasions and 
proved in all kinds of connexions, Buddhist thought did not 
set out (>.x nihilo, but developed its elements along the lines 
of a specific tradition, documents of whicth are also extant in 
U))auishadic literature. This applies also to our case. 

In' the old Upanishads, such as the Brhadaranyka, the 
essence of consciousness is conceived as the Akasa in the heart, 
a. fluid of five colours flowing through the heart-nddis. That 
this conception is actually a precursor of the Buddliist notion 
is additionally evidenced by the fact that in its context occurs 
for the first time the Buddhist term dH-rma, whose basic meaning 
had so long been censed an enigma.^ tdhkir vd etarl dsravdd 
dsramti : “Through these (heart-nadis) indeed the ever re- 
current flux ever flows.” The “ever recurrent flux” is the 
flux of consciousness in it^ differentiated contingent aspects 
productive of Samsara. But it is in this very heart-akaia 
that the transfiguration takes place which effects deliverance. 
I have collated on other occasions the detailed description of 
this process of intimate transformation, so I can now limit 
myself to stating that it is a process of reversal and unification. 
One of the relevant passages of the BlU (II, 3 ; the others 
are : IV, 2, 3-4 ; IV, 8, 20f ; IV, 4, 8-9) symbolises the fulfilment 
of this unification by placing after the series of 5 colours depicting 
the Vijnana Purusa d sixffi, which is tlie pure undivided light 
of tlie flash of lightning. _ Lightning is in the Upanishads the 
constant image of Illumination ; and so it is in Mahayana 
Buddhism, which places the advent of Bodhi in mjropatna- 
mmddhi. Prom this conception is derived the hypostasis of 
Vajratintfm as the integration to a unit,v of tlie 5 Jina.s. To 
return to our Upanishadio. evidence : the Illumination, the 
transfiguration of the 5 colours of consciousness intf) the flash 
of lightning, manifests itself in the realization of a new entity, 
whose vital components are stated to coincide with the cardinal 
regions of space. The neti mty dtman, all-consciousness (in 
fact the third passage describes the nature of this attainment 
with the phrase aham ev'edam mrvo' smUi), comes forth in the 

» Cf. my It. Mito Psicologico mW India Aniica, pp. 850, 852, 697 f. 
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shape of one undivided personality coextensive witli universal 
space. 

Doetrinally, the potential hnnianance of the entity of 
illumination in the live-eoloured consciousness-entity is ^'tiry 
precisely formulated in the further continuation of the BAU 
text last referred to: “The great unborn Atnuin is indeed 
latent in that which among the functions is consciousness, 
in that which is the Aka^a within the heart” (lY, 8, 2‘2),, But 
its emergence from potentiality to actually can take place only 
under certain speciiic circumstances (a matter stressed in the 
introductory portion of the first mentioned ])assagp as w'ell 
as in the context of the last of the four) -namely after the 
detachment of consciousness from its sense-bound tendency. 
A preliminary reversal -of the orientation of consciousness is 
needed : on this condition the ever recurrent flux of the 5 colours 
of Hrdakala assumes the opposite character of 5 transcendental 
factors resulting in the entity of Illumination. 

Same is the case with the Buddhist conception : it fs 
through the orientational reversal, vydvrtti, of consciousness, 
at the outset of the adept's career, that the climax of the 5 
Anasravaskandhas is started upon, and thus the immanence 
of the final aim of Illumination is made manifest. 

But what have the colours directly to do with the Skaiidhas, 
and hence by conversion with their opposite correlates the 
Jinaskandhas ? If a genetic connexion of the t.wo notions 
were detected, this would clinch the issue and (tomplete the 
solution of our problem. 

I shall limit myself here to the shortest, possible indi- 
cations and refer for more detailed information to my published 
works whei’e the elements of the following evidence have been 
singly pointed out and analysed, though from other points of 
viewx 

I have showm (in a paper <?ontributed to the lOth Session 
of this Conference) that the genesis of the doctrine of the Skan- 
dhas was parallel to that of the <loc trine of the komu : thfU. they 
arose from analogous premises of psycho-pliysiological specula- 
tion and developed up to a certain limit along analogizes lines. 
Bof.li series impl}' a progression which, viewed in the sense of 
salvation, is at once within ward and upwardbound ; both are 
primarily conceived as climaxes of concentric bodies, wdiose 
latent nucleus — ^unrealized so long as those enclosing sheaths 
are actual, but realized at the end of a gradual sublimating 
process discarding them one by one— is the entity of Illumination, 
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On the dogmatic level of orthodox Theravada — dominated by 
the tenet of Nairatniya such as it was evolved from the notion 
of substantial discontinuity between the planes of Samsara 
and Nirvana — the original assumption of this innermost nucleus, 
of this final aim, as an entity, is no longer admitted ; according 
to this orthodox teaching the Skandhas, when gradually trans- 
cended (in the process of psychological elimination whose 
description we have in the 4 original Vimokkhas^ and in the 
four Satipatthanas) — do not give way to anything but the utter 
niroclha of the apparent personality which they had consti- 
tuted. But the different implication of the pre-existent ideo- 
logical term construction, upon which this new doctrinal con- 
clusion was superimposed, remains obvious both in the intrinsic 
logic of the mechanism of progressively discarding the concentric 
sheaths (a notion yet surviving in , the ideology, phraseology 
and imagery of the texts), as well as in the very notion of the 
Ariyakkhandhas. The earlier conception, coalesoent with the 
ancient Yogic substrata, still lingers on in archaic doctrines 
surviving in the Suttas, such as that of the prabhdsvara citta, 
and re-appears among the sects, where c.g. the Pudgalavadins 
are reported to have literally taught that “the unsensuous 
Ptidgala is realised in the fifth Kosa inasmuch as this is unutter- 
able,” meaning that- his transcendent personality springs forth 
from the sublimation of the 5th Skandhavijnana, into the 
unutterable, i.e. the purified and radiant Vijftana — the Prabha- 
svara Citta. This Pudgala of the Pudgalavadins, like the 
ekarasashandha of the ancient Sautrantikas and the mulmijndna . 
of the Mahakamghikas, is the precursor of the Vijnanavadin’s 
dlayavijndna as Tathagatagarbha. 

The Yogic doctrine of the Ko4as, which appears in the 
Taittiriya Up. in a twofold' version attesting the twofold notion 
of the inward progression and the upward progression, is found 
in an earlier form in some Yoga-doctrines of the Atharva-Veda, 
where the Koi^as were not yet 5 but 8 ; the items are 4 inclusive 
of the transcendent Atman potentially present as the inner 
latent nucleus. The 3 Ko^a.s are actually described as the 3 
“positions” of the one Ko^a filled with eight (X, 2, 31-32), which 
is shown to mean the heart, the seat of consciousness. The 
positions of consciousness are 3 in accordance with the psycho- 
physiological scheme of the primitive Yoga-process evidenced 
in another hymn of the AV (IV, 1), which gives us the earliest 
form of the doctrine of the Oakras or lotuses, (they are called 
madJi^as or vistMs in the Atharvanic text). These three planes 

^ Ndma Bupa, p.J2i8 f. 
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of consciousness, located in 3 centres along the Susumna are 
respectively : 1. the as yet subconscious, })iu’e]y vogt»tntive 
and reproductive life-force. 2. the life of emotion and 3. the 
intellectual life. The fourth stage which, inasmuch as it be- 
comes actual is located no more within the psytdio.-phvsical 
individual organism but bejmnd it as well as beyond the finite 
world ; which is attained by the egression of sublimated con- 
sciousness through the radiant Brahmarandhra — this fourth 
stage is the all-consciousness of Enlightenment, and is figured 
in the shape of the personality coextensive with the totality 
of space. In the Yoga process of sublimation the consciousness- 
entity is censed to proceed upwards from the nethermost centre 
to the uppermost, whence at last it issues forth through tlie 
Brahmarandhra to reveal itself in its supreme aspect of uni- 
versal self-awareness. A cognate passage of the Mtwmja Up. 
(Ill, 12) narrates how the three centres of individual conscious- 
ness were produced as stagey of the descent of primal creative 
consciousness through the Brahmarandhra into the organism. 
It is thus the direction of the progression along the perpendi- 
cular line that decides whether the climax of the stages of 
consciousness is considered in the sense of individuation or in 
the sense of deliverance. 

Now a third -4F text (X, 8, 43) provides a parallel to the 
representation of the light-filled Ko^a in its threefold position 
by representing the heart as a piindarilia in which three yup,as 
are contained or inserted (the term is awta, as in X, 2, Si, the 
same which is used in the t)N with reference to the five-coloured 
thread) and in their turn contain the potential atman. Wliat 
these three Gunas — these three threads or qualities of the one 
essence filling the iieart-pundarika — stand for in this case, 
can be found by a comparison with the archaic doctrine of 
Uddalaka Aruni : they are the three colours which constitute 
reality — suMa, lohita and Jtrma. 

As if by a foreshortening in horizontal projection, the 
three forms of the light-essence of consciousness, such as they 
appear in the vertical progression of three planes, are figured 
on a common plane as three colours. In the later phases of 
the Oakra-doctrine the number of these centres or planes of 
consciousness, i.e. of the factor-aspects of life was extended 
successively up to 7. The Ko^a-doctrine of the Taitt. U. as a 
correlate of the Cakra-doctrme obviously belongs to the phase 
when the items were* 6, inclusive of the transcendent plane ; 
the 5 colour doctrine of the BlU, as a more advanced stage 
of the one-plane scheme found in the A V, belongs to the phase 
when they were censed to be six. 
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T i1-mvise the 5 colour-scheme of the Suttas .reduces the 
I r ' \)f tlie uu'vardhound process of salvation .o a. posi .um 
staves 'f, ’ ,,,,1 thus bv itself no longer oxiiressch the 

’i- (h ]>voe.ess which it stands for but the 

(hreotion f v the context of the a colour 

c.ontexi. ’* -4. linilarly points to the process of 

sc.heme m the Upamsliaas le^jUid,- .> 1 theorv of 

I T r-on.-P Tt is in this connexion only tliat tne tncoij 01 

;i:e'T»‘,lou« »t.toed P™ jenoe m to “““ 

wliich are a continiia „ , theory in the Chdndogija 

;ihe suWect of Yogic realization of the Atman by the process 
to the sub.] e .. • . x tive colours are located both 

•' hi '>»“■ “* ““ 

m i.lie libaii. nauis _ , snhere— the traiiscosmic un- 

r’ o Md hit*^ i'l'ie pm-ai jyotis. Throug-h the Nadis and the 
divid - ? ’ _ flip iieart ami the world-door are oomiectecl. 

L“lo h ilLted to to doctrine fade to Dceeage tl, rough 
the Lokadvai'a to the undivided light. 

lu the 13th Kh. of the 8rd Prap. those 5 “divine 
nf the luirt” as they are called here, are co-ordinated, and 
‘ 1 with the 5 directionB of life-energy (m the oidei , 

identified, AMt .fj,.,y^ana uddna), with a senes of macro- 

prana, ma, 1 series of microeosmie functions 

cosmic ontoB '"‘1 piously have consisted ot 6ve 

S it to o41fS> The doctrine is 
hrtiie Statement that these five divine channels of the heait 
the ^ Brahmic iiersonalities (fo vd ete pama ira/wnaparnsa/i), 
n > imrdiAns door of the heavenly world. “And indeed 

fh?w concludes^-that light beyond the sky, in the 

.nivpnip world beyond anything and everythmg, is esseiiti 
aUy "identical ’with the (undivided) light in the innermost 

of man.” 

Here the 5-Jiiia representation is complefcei.y anticipated, 
down to the secondary co-ordmatioiis with elements and 

1 Tn tlifl ftxtaiiftBxt some eoafusioii lias crept in ; under 5tli d*«s». a 
riii'inic item is mentioned besides vayu, thereby ousting the oth iiiioro- 
macrocosimc Item K anomaly that only 4 items appear in the latter 

cosmic ot°myu.mdBt 5th points to pram having been there 

category. 11 ,, is fhe most current old list of mierocosmic faculties) 

"l-t-thc editor chose to sacrifice this item as 

which also , nresence of “pranas” as standing correlates (m reality 

SJ'p.S « «« “ ‘■‘f S™™ have 

l£ il common with the function Of breathing). 
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faculties.*' The five colours of consciousness in their soterio 
import are hypostatiseil as the five porsona, lilies ol' the IcaJiaui.i) ; 
in their separ<i.te but convergent in.ruifc.stalii.»;i tJiey iu-e the 
spoctruju, the live-fold (iolour-variegatioii of Akiisii-Judak&hi, 
■while the attaiumont to which they lead in tlicir ullhiialo fusion 
is Ihe transcendent undivided light, the oneness of tJu* supremo 
Purusa, the personality of full Enlightenment, i.e. the unity 
of the five Brain nap urusas. The 8rd kh. of the Thjgic 8tli Prap. 
thus formulates this attainment in samprmada (tlie instant- 
quietude of Illumination, which in later ITpanishads such as 
Maitrayana is described as ‘Tightiimg”-samadia) the potential 
all-consciousness ‘emerges from the body and in the superniil 
light stands revealed in its-own form, which is that of the supreme 
Purusa. , 

Eive colours of the contsciousness-essence, representing 
the five constitutive factors of contingent ])ersonality as reduced 
in the heart to their germinal state, ui which they undergo 
the reversal into the five factors of salvation ; the latter’s hypos- 
tasis as five salvific. personalities, ultimately coinciding in the 
one all-personality of Enlightenment. This fully prefigures the 
Buddhist conception of five colours of the Citta as representing 
the five Skandhas on the point of their translation into the 
Anasravaskandhas (or Jinaskandhas), and the latter’s hypo- 
stasis as five Jinas, who ultimately coincide in tlie one all- 
personality of the Tathagata as embodiment of full Illumination. 

The figurative- disposition of the five Jinas with their 
-respective colours at the cardinal points of space renders the 
projection into a position of simultaneity of the successive 

Akasa seoim to have been brought in here from the separate and superior 
position, which it must have occupied in the original construction of the text, 
of the 6th item representing the “totality” and unity of the 5 — even as the 
“yonder Light” represents the unity and totality of the five brahmapurusas. 
To the reviser’s understanding was lost both the sense of that construction as 
Avell as the criterion of the identification of maerocosmic and microoosmic pen- 
tads with 5 salvific entities ultimately coinciding in the undivided supreme 
light. The criterion is obviously that of the former’s re-orientation from diver- 
gence to convergence ; as the, 5 colour-channels of consciousness, the 6 trends 
of life-energy, divergent in the manifestation of ordinary life, in virtue of their 
soteric reversal are made to converge and finally coincide in their fountainhead, 
the innermost undivided light of the heart, so the 5 exponents of maerocosmic 
diversity are made to converge towards and comeide in their' fountainhead 
aka^a reintegrated to its primordial xmdiversified condition of the supernal 
light, while in its identical correlate hrdaka^a cojneide the corresponding faeulti^ 
of the microcosm. In other words, it is not from the point of view of their 
normal nature and function, but from that of their revereal and translation 
to the hypercosmic and hypersensuous, that the cosmic and sensorial entities 
are co-ordinated with the factors of salvation. ■ 
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stages of salvation that projection wlucli had been effected 
in the Butta re])reseiitation of five coloui'S of the Citta. 

That, the Skandhas and their opposit,es are tJius reducible 
to conscionsuess whence they originate and whose central seat 
is in the heart — this notion was by no means limited to ancient 
Buddliist thinking. A late Chinese compilation explains the 
Buddha’s miracle of transforming into one the 500 paya,sois 
offered him by the people of Vai^ali (as described in the Vimala- 
hUinirdesamtra) by saying that the 500 parasols represented 
the 5 Skandhas, and the purpose of their fusion was to show 
that the 5 Skandhas can be represented together bj'- the heart 
which is one. As the Asravaskandlias are aspects of the Klista- 
citta, so are the Anasravaskandhas aspects of the Prabhasvara 
citta. This twofold reduction is later visualized by the twofold 
mandala of Tantric Buddhism, representing the Carbliadhatu 
and the Vajradhatu. In terms of Vijnanavada doctrine this 
foreshortening relies on the notion that all the Vijnanas are 
ultimately reducible to the Alayavijnana, their common matrix. 
Their Vyavrtti, the reversal of their orientation which eventually 
transforms them into the Jfianas of the Bodhi (and here we shall 
recall that these Jnanas were extended from 4 to 5 to suit their 
identification with the 5 Jinas), and their reunion in their 
fountainhead results in the final Paravrtti of the Alayavijnana 
to the Tathata. 

The unenlightened mind is as yet unable to conceive the 
transcendent unity of the. Tathata, therefore it is shown the 
foreshadowing of this unity in the simultaneity of the five 
Jinas, characterised by five colours. A Sinhalese source re- 
ported by Hardy testifies to this effect. After his Enlighten- 
ment, but before as yet starting to preach the Doctrine, the 
Buddha displays a pageant of colours for the joy of all the 
creatures (to whom he thus announces the forthcoming agency 
of the teaching) : he emits from his person 5 colour-rays which 
are propagated through the whole expanse of the cosmos. 

Mihtatis mutandis, to an analogous purpose is enacted 
the miraculous pageant at the beginning of the Guhyasamdja- 
tantra. In order to explain the secret of the Guhyasamaja, 
the Bodhicittavajra Tathagata transforms himself successively 
into the 5 Jinas, each of whom has the ivord mjra attached 
to his name iii token of the fact that they are partial aspects 
of the one Bodhicittavajra he disposes them into a Mandala 
and then again by taking his stand in them effects that each 
of them “abides in the heart of the Tathagata.” Then they 
issue forth again out of the “heart of the BodliicittavajratathS- 
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gata” and hereupon declare that the is 

the secret of the five Tathagatas. This is a perfectly explicit 
statement regarding the actual object and purpose of the 6 
Jma-pa.gea]it : this object is nothing else but the bodhicittu- 
prcwartana, the Awakening of the self-awareness (,)f tlie potejitial 
Bodhi in the adept. The very name Bodhicititavajra given to 
Vajrasattva as the total entity, the transcendent unity of the 
five, is expressive of the significance of the diagram of the 
5 Jinas. 

In conclusion, the attribution of the t), colours to the 5 
Jinas has provided us with the clue— Avhose validity is ascei'- 
tained by the pre-existing speculative tradii.ioji connected with 
the eolonr-selienie in the tjpanishadic and Vedic sources — toilie 
(piestion what the representation of the 5 Ji]ms Wiis meant 
to intimate to the contemplating adept. It Avas, in the last 
analysis, that central awareness of Mahayanic Vijnanavada, 
the notion of the Tathagatagarbha, in other Avords : the notion 
that Buddhahood is potentially immanent nr one’s own con- 
sciousness and that it is actualized in the internal process of 
reorientation, i.e. inirifioation and final unification of con- 
sidousness itself. 



PRAKRIT AND JAINISM SECTION 

AN UNASSIMILATED GROUP IN APABHEAKISA 

■ By 

A. M. GhATAGE, M.A., Ph.D. 

In the eonrse of the last few years the study of the Apa- 
hhramsa language ha.s made rapid progress. A few years 
back, our knowdedge of this important sta-ge of the Iirdo-Aiyan 
languages was eon&ied to the rules of the Pi^akrit grammarians 
and the quotations found in Hemacandra and in the works 
of Alahktirasastra. But, of late years a voluminous and ever 
inereasing literature in Apabhraih^a is being brought to light 
and since tlie publication of Dr. Jacobi’s edition of the Bhavi- 
mftakaJia, a steady stream of Apabhrarhsa wmrks, is being given 
out to the public by various scholars-. This increase of kncw- 
ledge about the language and the fulness of material at our 
disposal have also brought in its w^ake a number of problems, 
which demand a close study for their solution. 

One such problem is found in the phonology of Apa- 
bhramsa. The Middle Indo-Aryan stage of linguistic growth 
is characteristically marked by the extensive working of the 
process of assimifation of groups of consonants, from the Old 
Indo-Ary&n stage, where various groups of different consonants 
are preserved. Prom the earliest records of the Middle Indo- 
Aryan in the form of A^okan Inscriptions to its very late phase 
as represented by the Apabhrarhsa literature, we find this law 
working wdth great consistency and thus it imparts to this 
stage a kind of uniformity of appearance. But there are a 
few exceptional cases, one of which is preserved in Apabhrarhsa, 
although earlier stages of the Middle Indo-Aryan do not show 
traces of it. This is all, the more remarkable as the natural 
trend of development w-onld make us expect it the least in such 
a late phase of the Middle Indo-Aryan. 

Groups of consonants with r as one member and the vow'el 
r have both suffered the normal changes in the Middle Indo- 
Aryan languages. Thus groups of the type consonant -f r 
and r + consonant, are normally assimilated and cases of such 
assimilations can he found in the inscriptions of A^oka, the 
Pali canon of the Buddliists, the Ardha-Magadhi language 
of the Jains and all the dramatic Prakrits. As regards the 
vowel r there is hardly any exception in the whole range of 
the Prakrit literature. But as regards the a-ssimilation of 
groups of r, a few exceptions are met with in the early stages, 
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particularly in the A^okan dialect of the North-West and in 
a number of words in Pali. But the Prakrit languages and 
the Prakrit grammarians always insist upon the assimilation 
of these groups, especially of r + consonant. The ])osition of 
the Prakrit literature in this regard is. quite unarubiguous. 
The literary works alwa3^s show assimilation and that also in 
a consistent manner. The only case without assimilation noted 
in this connection is that of the solitarj’’ word vandm {vmda) 
which occurs in Jain Maharastri a couple of times. ^ Otherwise 
the rule of assimilation is observed with the greatest rigour. 

The Prakrit grammarians, however, show that they know 
a few words at least where. such groujis could be tolerated. 
All of them agree in forming a special rule for tlie group dr, 
Avhich may be optionally preserved in Prakrit. Thus Vararuci 
(III. 4) allows optional preservation of this group and his com- 
mentator Bhamaha illustrates it with wmrds like droko {drohah ; 
doJio), candro {candrah ; cando), rudro (rudrah ; ntddo). Ac- 
cordmg to Hemacandra (VIII. 2. 79) Mwdra. is always preserved 
Avithout assimilation and he also allows optional retention of 
dr (VIII. 2. 80). His illustratiA'e words further include bhadro 
(bhadrah ; bhaddo), sarnudro ismmidrah ; samuddo) and 
(hradah ; daho) which last also implies metathesis. He further 
remarks that the words like mdraJia meaning ‘a young man’ 
are always without assimilation and are regarded as Be^ya- 
words. Markandejm has a similar rule for dr (III. 4). More- 
over, according to him, the word vimlrdvana keeps dr because 
the word is so enjoined and as such requires no operation of 
the general rule. All this would suggest that the grammatical 
tradition about the Prakrits preserved the memory of dr as an 
unassimilated eonjfinct to be kept optionallju The vast amount 
of the Prakrit literature, on the other hand, shows no trace 
of such forms. 

For a lo)ig time it AA^as thought that the position of Apa- 
bhram^a was nearly identical with that of the Prakrits, With 
this difference that a slightly greater emphasis was placed on 
the side of preservaliion of groups of consonant r. Here the 
grammanaiis taught that the ApabhrathSa language has a general 
tendency of keeping groups with r and retaining tlie voAvel r. 
.But the literary AAmrks refused to substantiate it by theii’ normal 
practice. Naturally, in the absence of confirmatio]) from the 
literary form of the language the statements of the .Prakrit 
grammarians were either looked upon with suspicion or otherwise 
explained in different ways. 

*■ Of. Pisohel : Grammatik der PrSkrUSfradhen, p. 186. 
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Among the Prakrit grammarians, Vararnei shows no 
knowledge of Apabhram^a and the case of Gan da remains 
doubtfid. Among others we find a difference of treatment 
which is nsnallj'- explained by grouping them into the eastern 
and the w'-estern schoolsA AAhatever be the merits of such a 
.di^dsion into schools, the important fact which innneclia,tepy 
concerns us is that while Hemacandra and others like Trivikrama 
who closely folknv him,- treat of Apabhramsa as one uniform 
language, the so-called eastern school of Purusottama, Krarna- 
cli^vara, Markandeya and Eamatarkawagisa know^s different 
dialects of Apabhramhr and they treat of them sepa.rately. 

Views of Hemacandra as regards the present .problem 
can be seen from his three sutras VIII. 4. 898, 899 ancf VIII. 4. 
829. His sfitra 'smrdndm svardh prayofabhrame’ implies the 
preservation of the vowel r as can be seen from his illustrations 
trnu {trm) sukrdu (sukrta). His other two rules lay dowm 
that r as the second member of a group may be optionally 
elided and that in some conjuncts an inorganic r is inserted 
without being found in the corresponding Sanskrit word. Thus 
priya may remain as priya and vydsa may be met with in Apa- 
bhrarn^a in the form wdsw. That these are not isolated cases 
to be noted by the grammarians as exceptional and ont of the 
way forms going against the general trend of the Apabhramsa 
phonology and that these rules have a different import than 
similar ones in other Prakrits, becomes evident from other 
considerations. Besides these specific rules, Hemacandra gives 
other words and phrases wdiic-h are peculiar to Apabhramsa 
and which evidently go to prove that the preservation of gron])s 
like consonant 4- r and the Sanskrit vowel r was a feature of 
this language. Hemacandra tells us tliat in Apabhramsa yad 
becomes dhmm and tad becomes imm (VIII. 4. 860) ; the genitive 
singular of yusmad is tudhra (YIII. 4. 872) ; the root hru- becomes 
brum- (VIII. 4. 391 ) dr^- becomes prassa- (VIII. 4. 898) ; the 
word prdyah is rejtresented by prdu, prdiva and prdimm (VIII. 
4.414); dJinwafn becomes d/imw/. (VIII. 4. 419). All these 
rales presuppose that the Apahhraih^ii phonolog}?' can keep 
gi’oups of the type consonant + r. For the rBl,ention of the 
vowel r we have his rule that the root grnh- bi3ComeR gpiJm- 
(VIII. 4.894). Other grammarians like Trivikrama add nothing 
new in their treatment (Of. Trivikrama ifl. 8. 5, 6). 

The eastern school of the Prakrit grammarians makes a 
distinction of dialects in their treatment of Apabhramsa and 

^ Of. Grierson : The Eastern School of Prakrit Grammarians (Mookerjee 
Vol. in, a. p. 119 foil).. 
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f.he present (•ase .lias a vital bearing on this iiroblem. Among 
writers who tel! us of the Apa,b.hram4a dialects, we luive the 
statement of Eudrata who, in his Kavyalanhlm (2. 12) saws 
that it has many varieties according to the country in which 
it is current. His commentator Namisa.dhu notes thal' there 
wois another view current according to_ which A]»abhrHitis5a 
luid three dialects called Upanagara, Abhira and Gramya. 
Ill should be noted that Namisadhu is more akin , to Hema- 
candra in his grammatical treatment of the Prakrits,^ as far 
as we can judge him from the few remarks in his commentary 
on Eudrata II. 12. Though Hemacandra makes no mention 
of A])abhrarh^a dialects in his Prakrit grammar, he himself 
names another variety called giTimyapabhramsa in Ms lumjd- 
iiiosdmm, in which were composed kavyas like BJnmahdvya 
in avaskaudhaka metre, while works like Abhimatlinna were 
Avritten in the ordinary language. We do not meet this gramya 
variety of Apabhrath^a anywhere else than in Namisadliu and 
Plemacandra and both fail to give us any idea about it, Jacobi® 
has suggested, that this gramya variety of these two writers 
may be the same as the xipanagara of the other grammurians. 

Among these others Purusottama knows a number of 
Apabhram^a dialects (XVIII. 16-28), but his treatment pertains 
to the usual three viss. nagara in detail and vracada- and upa- 
nagara as far as they differ from it. In nagara, according to 
him, r and r after consonants are kept (XVII. 15). In ‘vyasa 
and other words we have r after the consonant of the first 
syllable (XVII. 25) ; the accusative of yad and tad is also jram 
and trim (XVII. 55) ; the genitive and locative- is jatr%, tatru 
(XVII. 56) ; drs- becomes prassa- (XVII. 79) ; hwi is repre- 
sented by kimpradi, kimpradu and kmpru (XVII. 25), all of 
which show that, as in case of Hemacandra, group of ^conso- 
nant -fr was alloxved in Apabhram^a. The retention Of r is 
enjoined in the use of gmJui- for grah-(KVll. 86). In most 
of these cases there is an obvious agreement with the rules of 
Hemacandra. Next, Purusottama adds rules for vracada 
wherein he again states that (XVIII. 3) r and groups of r are 
ke])t except in words like hhriya etc. In place of vrs- comes 
mtrha- (XVIII. 12). Kramadi^vara also knows of this threefold 
divisi()n and his treatment agrees with that of Purusottama. 
Ill his ease the most important point to be noted is that he 
takes as' the characteristic feature of the vracada dialect the 
preservation of conjunct of the type of r-b consonant (IV. 67). 
He illustrates it with the word sarpi {sarpih). The commeufc 

Nitti-Dolci : Les Ormnman/ri&is PrSkriU, pp. 165 foil. 

® Introduction to Bhamsc^haha, Mitoohen, 1918, p. *76. 
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further adds that in this dialect are used jnm, trum, which 
the author has also allowed for the nagara dialect (V. 49). 
Jacobi^ had first misunderstood hm in regarding that groups 
like ooiisojiant + r were characteristic of vracada. Later on 
he corrected himself in making it consist in groups like f + 
consonant,® but he has not changed all tlie conclusions that 
follow from his first position and in this manner, he is responsible 
in starting, a fictitious distinction. 

Markancleya knows a’ list of 27 dialects of Apabhrariisa 
which he quotes at the beginning of his grammar (on 1.4), 
but he himself treats of the usual three. For nagara, which 
he bases on both Mrdiarastri and Sauraseni (XVIL 1), he tells 
us that y becomes r in. words like (XVIL 3). His list 

includes musu {vy(lsah), Prdkrosu {vydhvmh), vrdcU {oyddi) and 
vrdyaranii (■oydharanam). It keeps r and r in groups : indru 
{in'drah), caiidrti, {candrah) , mrgajudhu (mrgayuthah) . But other- 
wise his treatment shows no such groups. It is all the more 
striking to note that for jram, tram of others, he has jattim, 
tattim for jatni, tatru he Ixas jattha, tattha, for -prassa- pumma 
(which' according to Xitti-DolcF may be a mistaken reading) 
and for grnha- he has gunha-, all of which are attempts at getting 
rid of r and r-groups. For vracada also he lays down that 
r and r as the second member of the conjunct may be kept 
except in case of words like bhrtya*{KYlll. 4). He gives oases 
like prd,naharu {prdnaharah), hrmnu -{hrpdnah). For Pnru- 
sottama’s mrlm- he has simply vafia- (XVl'lI. 9), while he allows 
hrodi like him (Purusottama XVII. 84 : broppi, broppinu). 
Thus there is nothing in his treatment to show, which was 
the distinguisiiing feature of vracada from among groups like 
consonant -t- r and r s- consonant. There is a natural suspicion 
that the editor of Markandeya’s grammar has made tlie changes 
which have removed all traces of groups of consonant + r, 
wliere the views of other grammarians may lead us to suppose 
their presence. Grierson* says that in a number of cases his 
Mss. do not agree with the readings of the edition. 

The rules of Eamatarkavagii^a agree remarkably witJi 
those of Markandeya. He also knows a large number of Apa- 
bhratn4a dialects but treats of the nagara and vracada and 
makes only a remark or two about the others. According to 
his treatment, nagara uses vrctsu and vrddi for vydsa and vyddi, 

^ Ibid. p. *71. 

® Jacobi : Introduction to Sammkumaracanu, Muuchou, 1921, p. XX. 

® Le Prahtdnusdsana de Punisottama, Paris, 19S8, p. 109. 

* The Apabhrariisa Stabakas of Eamateuan lA. (reprint). 
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it preserves words like priya and mrga (IL 4) ; the nominative 
and accusative singular of yad and tad is jadnm, tadrim, while 
the locative and genitive singular is jadrii, tndrit (II. 19, 20) ; 
drs- gives prassa- (to be read for pumma- and probably in Mar- 
kandeya as well) and grah- becomes gpiha- (to be so corrected 
for gunha- and probably in Markandeya also) (IL 29, 90). For 
vracada, he says, r and consonant + r' are kept except in words 
like bhrtya (III. 2), bru- becomes bro- and vrs- becomes mrha- 
(IIL 4). ' 

The general agreement among the grammarians of the 
eastern school is evident enough. We find them maintaining 
that the nagara or the normal type of Apabhraih^a allows (i) 
the vowel r, (ii) keeps groups of consonant + f and (iii) adds 
an inorganic r in a few words like vyctsa etc. This tendency 
is confirmed by the use of words containing r-groups or the 
vowel r as (iv) jrai^, trum (or other variants all containing this 
group) (v) prassa- ‘to see’ (with the doubtful exception of Mk.) 
(v) jatru, tatru (Mk. doubtful) (vi) grnha- ‘to take’. To these 
Purusottama alone adds (vii) forms like himpradi etc. The 
vracada dialect is distinguished from this normal type of Apa- 
bhram4a by the additional rules like (i) the preservation of r 
and groups of consonant +r except in words like bhrtya, (ii) 
vrs- becoming varha- (Mk. doubtful) and bru- becoming broppi 
etc. (Pu. doubtful). Kramadi^vara has the additional rule 
that this dialect keeps groups of r + consonant. For the present 
we are not concerned with other features which are said to dis- 
tinguish these two dialects. 

The position of the Prakrit grammarians may be sum- 
marised as follows. Hemaoandra and others do not know any 
dialectal distinctions in ApabhraiMa and allow for this language 
the preservation of r and groups like consonant + r, and the 
presence of an inorganic r in a few words. The grammarians 
of the eastern school, Purusottama Markandeya and Eama- 
tarkavagi^a allow the first rule for both nagara and vracada, 
while the peculiar feature of vracada alone is varha- coming 
in place of vrh-, because it is not possible to ascertain what 
is peculiar to vracada in the forms broppi and broppimi, whether 
the base or the termination. For Kramadisvara, the distin- 
guishing feature of vracada is the retention of r -f consonant, 
of which varha- may be regarded as a specific illustration. _ Now 
in this fact Kramadisvara is alone and the base varha- is too 
isolated to form a clear distinction between the two dialects. 
Thus there is- no authority for regarding groups of consonant -hr 
as a feature which should separate vracada from nagara and 
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the group ?* + consouaiit has the authority of Ki’aiuadiivara 
only with the solitaiy illustration of sarpi. 

In the light of these facts it ivill be now necessary to 
examine the Apabhramk staiiiias quoted by the early rhetori- 
cians and particularly by Hemacandra in his grammar, in 
order to see how far they keep traces of conjuncts with r._ The 
two stanzas of Rudrata' illustrating bhasa,41esa of Sanskrit and 
Apabhramk (IV. 15, 21) show forms like dbliraniada, prasara, 
hrUanti, prasaranti, pranaya, bhrarmra, mitra and suvibrama 
all' of which keep groups of plosive + f. ‘The word durdhara, 
which occurs in the first verse, however, has suffered assimilation 
in becoming duddhara. In the verses quoted by Hemacandra, 
we find traces of r and groups of r in the following words : 
grnhai (d'M), prangani, dhrum, tram, blirantri {BQO), krdantaho 
(370), f/udikta (372), broppinu, broppi (391) bruvaha {891) grnhep- 
pinu vratu (894), priya (401), praydvacti (404), prdii, prdim, 
prdimva (414) dhrum (418) drammu, dravakkau, drehi (42^) 
irndi (422) pemmadraM (424) grnheppinu, dhrw^, priu (438) 
antradl (445). In these very stanzas we find, side by side, 
forms like niahaddumu (336) miahku (401) bhaMadi (414) and 
p&mma {preman) (424) which show that the normal assimilation 
and the vocalisation of r were current in the same dialect. 
Another fact which emerges by the scanning of these stanzas 
is that, as far as the metre allows us to determine, nowhere 
do these cases of groups make the preceding syllable long by 
position. The two apparent exceptions, antradl scanned as 
and tudhra with the metrical scheme are due to the anus- 
vara in tile first and the double plosive in the second, which 
should be better written as tuddhra. 

In his introduction to the Bhavisattakaha, Jacobi was 
misled by the supposition that groups of consonant +r were 
characteristic of the vraeada Apabhrarhsa and all these verses 
should be, therefore, regarded as being written in this dialect. 
This led him to enquire whether the language dealt with by 
Hemacandra is hemogeneous or contains traces of different 
dialects and he came to the conclusion that besides this vraeada, 
there are traces of two more dialects, one which may be called 
the Sauraseni Apabhram^a and the other showing softening 
of all intervocalic stops. ‘ Later on in his introduction to the 
Sammkumdracariu, he had to give up the fact, attributed to 
Kramadi^vara, that groups of consonant + r are characteristic 
of vraeada, but groups of T+ consonant were mnant by him 
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as such. Naturally Jacobi^ now considered that these verses 
wliioli contain groui^s of consonant + r and the stanzas of Eudrata 
mark an older stage of Apabhramia, which thus differs from 
the normal Apabhramia of the other verses of Hemacandra’s 
grammar. Dr. Upadhye® also thinks that features of the 
so-called Sauraseni basis and the retention of groups of r suggest 
dialectal differences in the Apabhramsa of Hemacandi-a. He 
differs from Jacobi in holding that the relation between the 
dialect showing such unassimilated groups and the normal 
one which assimilates them, is not chronological, the one being 
older than the other, but dialectal, the two coming from two 
different regions. 

The idea of either a chronological or a dialectal difference 
based upon the treatment of groups of r wah supported b}'" most 
of the Apabhrarhsa literary works so far published. All of them 
uniformly followed the rule of assimilation and thus agreed 
with the practice of the majority of the verses quoted by Hema- 
candra, which left the few stanzas with the unassimilated groups 
either as a relic of an archaic stage of growth or remnants of a 
different dialect. But when Dr. Alsdorf published the Hari- 
vamapuram,^ a part of the Mahapurdm of Puspadanta, a 
writer of the lOtb century and therefore decidedly older than 
Hemacandra, the problem assumed a new appearance. He 
pointed out that two of the three Mss. of that work do show 
the retention of r and groups of the type consonant + r, and 
he was able to collect some 11 words which have conjuncts 
of this nature and some 7 words showing the vowel r. Thereby 
he has naturally to reject the view of' Jacobi that the retention 
of such conjuncts can suggest an older stage of the language 
and his owm conclusion amounts to the fact that Apabhramla 
has kept an older phase of phonetic development, older than 
that of the Prakrits with respect to such groups. 

With the publication of the whole of the MaJidpuram*' 
in three volumes by Dr. Vaidya, it becomes again necessary 
to examine the problem anew in the light of all the material 
that can be collected from this work, which is the only major 
one which has kept traces of these unassimilated groups and 
the vowel r. This will suppliment the collection made by Dr. 
Alsdorf and in part modify him,, as the portion from which he 

1 p. XXI. ' - 

® Introduofcioa to Paramairmprakdia, Bombay, 1987, p. 47. 

® Harivamsapurdna Alsdorf, • Hamburg, 1986, pp. 187-140. 

^ MaMpuranam ; Dr. Yaidya, Vol. I, Bombay, 1937; Vol. II, 1940 
Vol. Ill, 1941, MJGM. , ^ 
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has put together his 70 and odd cases, has been reedited with 
ampler material and which necessitates a revision of his cases, 
though to a slight extent. 

As can be seen from the introductions of Dr. Vaidya to 
the different volumes of the work, the Ms. material for the 
whole work is not uniform. Because the problem of these 
sound changes depends greatly upon the way in which we may 
choose to handle the readings supplied by them, it will be 
necessary to note all the variants of the different Mss. as regards 
the preservation or removal of such sounds. I have been able 
to collect some 450 and more cases from the whole work, which 
show either the vowel r or r in conjuncts. I have also noted 
all the variants shown by the Mss. which either replace them 
with other vowels or change the groups by the process of assi- 
milation and cases where the editor did not feel himself justified 
in adopting these sounds in the body of the text as the Mss. 
evidence was slender, being confined to one or two of inferior 
value, rt is just possible that a few cases may have escaped 
my notice, but the collection is ample enough to evaluate it 
for linguistic purpose and a few more cases, if detected, are 
not likely to change materially our general conclusions based 
on the available material. It will not be out of the place to 
point out that the editorial work has been so thorough and 
well done that the reader is never at a loss to make out the 
exact significance of the readings recorded and except for a 
case or two where by oversight the names of the Mss. are missing 
in the critical apparatus, it is always possible to state the reading 
of a given Ms. as regards these changes. 

To understand the implications of the readings of the 
different Mss. noted here by the indications used by the editor 
with minor changes, it will be necessary to summarise the 
important facts recorded by him, as far as they pertain to their 
nature and classification. Further details may be looked into 
in the introductions themselves. The first 87 sandhis of the 
Mahdpurdna are based upon five Mss. designated by the editor 
with the letters G. K. M. B. P., P., however, breaking off in 
the middle of sandhi 28. These are classified into two groups, 
G. K. giving the older version and M. B. P. a slightly later 
version shown by the presence of a larger number of introductory 
stanzas, various readings and a few additional passages. This 
division is valid for the present problem as well. The group 
G, K. unifonnly presents r and r-groups, while M. B. P. change 
them to i and assimilated stops. In one ease (9. 22. 9) the 
original reading of K. trya is modified into tiya by a later hand, 
which thus comes nearer to tiya of P. and tiha of M. ?. Out 
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of 167, cases of tlie first volume, there are only four cases where 
G-, and K. differ among themselves : 22. 1. 18. G. vrata K. 
■vraya ; 34. 8. 6. G. pranapriu K. prat^ipriu ; 36. 2. 6. G. priyaliu 
K. pryahu ; 10. 4. 11. G. dhruvu K. dhuvu, where only the last 
case shows a real difference as regards the retention of* r-groups. 
Equally close is the agreement of the remaining three Mss. 
M. B. P. and there is only one case 23. 11. 11. where P. agrees 
with G. K. as against M. B. P. prdniprdna, M. punipdnu B. 
•pdnipdna. Otherwise they uniformly agree in getting rid of 
these sounds. 

For sandhis 38-80, Dr. Yaidya has used three Mss. called 
K. A. P. which can be grouped into K. which keeps these sounds 
and A. P. which remove them. Out of 189 cases in all, only 
in 13 oases this grouping is disturbed : 54. 4. 7. is doubtful 
as no readings are recorded {iiddiyaprdnm) and this will be 
the only case where P. may be said to preserve the r-group 
which, however, is naturally suspect. In 60. 16. 4. A. K. 
nrmhu P. nivahu ; 60. 20. 8. K. A. mrga P. miga ; 61. 19. 8. 
K. A. mrgaloyandi P. miga; 61. 19. 14. K. A. nroai P. nivai; 
61. 19. 15. K. A. mrganayana P. miga ; 61. 20. 12. K. 7irvu, 
A. nru P. nin ; 62. 4. 14*. K. A. mrganettahi P. miga ; 74. 10. 6. 
K. A. nrvabala% P. niva ; 74. 12. 12. K. A. mrgena P. mige-m; 
80. 5; 11. K. A. nrmi P. nivai, A. agrees with K. In 71. 7.. 2. 
K. P. migi A. mrgi ; 73. 18'. 16. K. P. migamuddai A. mrga, 

A. is alone in keeping r. 

The sandliis 81-92 are based on the Mss. K. A. P. ( = Alsdorf 

B. ) B. (= Alsdorf A) and S. ( = Alsdorf C). Here also the rela- 
tion between the first three K. A. P. remains the same. Out 
of 72 oases K. keeps these sounds for 66 times, P.- in none and 

A. ■ agrees with K. in 10 cases in having them : K. A. nrva P. 
niva 81. 12. 1. 84. 2. 8. ; K. A. prangani P. pangane 90. 4. 13 ; 
92. 9. 8. K. priu A. prya V. piya 81. i2. 2. 82. 1.’ 11 ; 91. 13. 
11 ; K. A. ^nrgdyanahu P. migdyanaho 82. 8. 10 ; K. A. vmdu P. 
vinduSl. 18. 3. K. A. samprdm P. sampdiu 86. 1. 26. In one case 
81. 1. 11 K. niva A. nrva, it has r against K. In 88. 24. 18. the 
reading of P. remains doubtful, and with the express statement 
of Alsdorf we may regard it as not having the sound r in mrga. 

B. has 24 cases of retaining these sounds and S. has 72 cases of 
r and r-groups, thus 16 times more than K. : S. priya K. tiya 89. 
13. 5. S. trya K. tiya 91. 6. 6. S. nrva K. niva 81. 1. 11 ; 88. 2. 
15 ; 88. 9.' 12 ; 89. 18. 8 ; 90. 2. 6 ; 90. 12. 5 ; 91. 9. 10 ; 92. 8. 8 
90. 6. 15. priya K.piya ; S. mrga K. miga BS. 23. 15 ; 88. 23. 17 ; 
91.2. 4; 92.1.16; S. vraya K. vaya 92.14.14. S. srya K. 
siya 90. 8. 7. and one case in which K. has the sound as against 
S, Thus S. agrees almost always ,?with K. in having them and 
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shows them in addition in many cases. B.’s agreement with 
any other Ms. is not obvious. 

For the last portion of sandhis 93-102 the Mss. are again 
K A P as in volume two and their interrelation remains the 
mrae.' K. has 17 eases and A. has 16 eases md agrees with 
K in 101 8 18 K A. P. prana which is doubtful. Otherwise 
P ' has no eaie of such aornidB.' This is all the more remarkable 
when we find K. and A, agreeing m Yolume two in 10 cases 
and in Harivamsa in 10 more oases. 


Our results about the Mss. may be thus summarised : 

K. no date, available for the whole text, has 414 cases 
Avith and 84 cases without these sounds. 

G. date 1518 a.d. for ddipurdna has 155 cases with and 2 
without the sounds. 

M. date 1826 a.d. for ddipurdna, no case vdth the sounds. 

Ba. date 1602 a.d. for ddi. no case. 

Pa. no date, for 28 sandhis, no case. 

A. date 1558 a.d. for Uttarapurdna, eases 87 with and 
254 without the sounds. 

Pu. date 1578 a.d. for Uttara cases 8(?) with and 288 
without the sounds. 

Bu. date 1584 a.d. for Harivamsa, cases 28 with and 46 
without the sounds. 

S. younger than Bu. for Harivamsa, cases 71 with and 
1 without the sounds. 

From this list the interrelation of the dates of the Mss. 
and their tendency to keep the sounds of r and r-groups becomes 
evident. The case of S. must be judged by the fact that it is 
itsGlf 01 TBCcnt copy of an older Ms. of the Sonagana. Moibovgi 
no very strict correspondence can be expected in such matters. 
But the conclusion should become apparent that these forms 
go back to the oldest period of the next tradition and cannot 
be attributed to later importation by the copyists. That 
the original text must have contained more foims than lA’liat 
we now possess is suggested by the fact that even the best and 
oldest of our Mss. do not give them in cases where others have 
preserved them. A direct proof of the tendency to remove 
such forms from the text is supplied by K. in which we lind 
how a few forms of these sounds are changed into those without 
them. - 
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More important for deciding the phonologioal nature of 
Apabhrarh^a is the fact that in spite of so largo a number of 
such cases the range of the words in which they occur is much 
limited. The following are the -words with the numlier of cases 
occurring in Mah&immm distributed according to the Mss. 
where they are found. M. Ba. Pa. and Pu. may be left out 
of consideration, as they show either no cases or one or two 
of doubtful value. 


(1) Words with r-groups : 


K. G. 

anghrim 1 

dndpram 1 1 

indriya 

kriya 1 1 

dratti 1 
dravakkiymi 1 
drahi 4 2 

druma 1 1 

dlmw'U 25 16 

prangam 26 6 

pravari 1 

prde 1 1 

pram 49 24 

prdmya 7 1 

prdni 10 4‘- 

prdva-% 

^ prdsiya 2 1 

priu 15 6 

priyadatta 1 1 

vranm 1 
vram 1 

•oraya 38 11 

samprdiya 25 14 

samprdviya-9 5 

samprd&anu 1 1 

(2) Words with r : 

K. ■ G, 

krya 1 

try a 19 6 

nrl 2 

nrva 58 5 

nrvai 5 1 

pariiyrddhi 1 

pru 14 10 


A. Bu. B. 


1 


1 . 2 
2 4 6 


1 4 5 

1 

.1 1 • 
4 3 4 


1 

2 8 
1 8 3 


A. Bu. S. 

1 3 

1 3 

10 3 21 

3 


1 
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6 3 9 


1 1 

4 
1 

1 1 

1 3 


i. Bu. S. 


Traces of such forms are rare in other xipabhramsa works. 
But it will be incorrect to say that they are confined to the 
Mahdpmim only. In the Kathdhosa of Sricandra a few forms 
with r (particularly nrva) are noted. This author is placed in 
the lith century. The Apabhram^a verses in Hemacandra’s 
Ghandonusdsana also supply us with a few words of this type : 
hrva (6. 116), cakru (7. 8) trutti (6. 82), drahi (6. 60), druo (7. 37) 
dhruvu (6. 121 ; 6. 129 ; 7. 57) f riya (6. 18 ; 6. 26 ; 6. 38 ; 6. 46 ; 

6^82; 6.127) prdmhara (6. 118) vandri (6.34). Jacobi has 

already pointed out that these Apabhram4a verses are the 
compositions of Hemacandra himself and not quotations from 
earlier works as is thd case with his grammar. This is not 

wholly true. A few of them are quotations and recur in his 

grammar, as the ver.se cudullao cumi hoisai (Oh. 6. 119 = Gr. 
4. 895). Moreover, to ascertain the range of such words they 
are of importance, as it is scarcely possible that Hemacandra 
would have kept them even in his own compositions if he had 
not found them in current literature. In this sense they differ 
from his stanzas in the Kumdrapdlacarita where they are ex- 
pressly written for illustrating the rules of his grammar and 
as such may distort the facts of the natural language by over- 
emphasis. In this metrical treatise he has no such need to 
change the phonology of the language, particularly when these 
groups are metrically harmless, i.e. make no difference by their 
position. 

As said above, though the verses of" the Kumdrapdlacarita 
may not be taken as good evidence for linguistic purposes, 


pryadattd 5 

mrga 57 25 

mrgamhi 1 

mrgavai I 

mrgdyam 2 

mrgavai 5 

•mrgi 


vrnda 2 1 

srya 12 3 

(8) Words with inorganic r : 
K. ' Q. 

nipriha 1 

prd'ei^) 1 1 

prdyanti 1 

bniha 1 1 

mahiu 1 
vrdsu 1 
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it is nevertheless important to see how far they may help ns 
in indicating the scope of Hemaeandra’s rule vciclho ro luh, for 
even a poet writing ad hoe for the purpose of illustrating Ids 
grammar cannot write a non-existent form, especially in words 
not meant for illustration and when there is no metrical or 
other necessity for their choice. Thus besides the words ex- 
pressedly taught in his sutras, we have, in addition, hrva (8. G6) 
krod (8. 82) krvdlu (8. 82) drahi {S. 68) grnhia (8. 45) 7irva (8. 82 ; 
8.83) p'dvai (8.58) prmnvei {S.W). -That these stanzas do 
show the same phonological features as the quotations in his 
grammar can be seen from ah interesting coincidence, which 
cannot be reasonably said to be intentional. Thus all the above 
words do not make long the preceding syllable in spite of the 
conjunct of r. But we find the word tudhra used with the 
metrical scheme-'^ which is the same as found in the line tiidJira 
aputtara khanti of his grammar (4. 872). 


These facts about the phonology of Apahhram^a have 
raised a number of problems, many of which Dr. Alsdorf has 
dealt with, with reference to the cases found in the Harivama 
and has come to some tentative conclusions. With this fuller 
material, they can be now in part confirmed and in part modified. 
Of his forms one pittrya must be rejected as being not subs- 
tantiated by the Mss. evidence and his reading of C(=S of 
Dr. Vaidya) in 84. 10. 11 vrahepa (vadhena) is also doubtful 
as it is not recorded by the later editor. 

As regards the question whether all such forms can be 
the result of Sanskrit influence on the scribes, Dr. Alsdorf has 
rightly pointed out that the number of such forms, which has 
now become quite considerable, the agreenaent between the 
illustrative words of the grammarians and the words found 
in the Mahdpurdna, the agreement of the different unrelated 
Mss. and the absence of any other traces of Sanskritisms on 
the part of the scribes, all go to show that they are not due 
to Sanskrit influence. But he has added two more considera- 
tions of a different nature to prove the same fact. The writing 
of srya for srl and trya for stn cannot be due to the influence 
of Sanskrit, in which case we should expect writings like sriya 
and triya. Secondly there is uniformity in the writing of nwa 
(with dental n), on the one hand and pirn (with cerebral p) 
on the other. In case of a simple Sanskritism we should have 
expected a p as well in this word. But the choice of n with 
the vowel r may be' due to the form current in Sanskrit. 

If we accept the fact that the written r in these words 
in Apabhram^a really stands for the sound ri, which Alsdorf 
68 
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himself suggests, it is but natural to suppose that the choice 
of tlxe form with either r or conjunct with r was mostly decided 
by tlie nature of the Sanskrit word, as, on the whole, the dis- 
tinciioB between the two modes of writing agrees with Sanskrit 
orthography. This lack of agreement in case of trya and aryu 
may be attributed to the obscurity of their relation with the 
corresponding Sanskrit words, which was not quite apparent. 
Moreover we have the express statement of the grammarians 
that both r and groups with r remain as in Sanskrit (prakrtyd). 
The second point, probably, is to be explained differently. 
The contrast between nrva and pirn cannot ,be pressed too 
far, as even Mss. and books which prefer to write niva continue 
to write nrm. That the n of nrm was caused by the r sound 
is more probable, as the two cerebral sounds cannot be easily 
pronounced together and we find a similar contrast as early 
as in A^okan inscriptions. There we see the eastern dialect 
with cerebralisation and assimilation of r-groups contrasted 
with the western dialect with r-groups and absence of cere- 
bralisation. 

In spite of the statement of the grammarians and the 
nearly concordant usage of the Mss. Alsdorf is right in suggesting 
that all these words with r and r-conjunots represent the same 
real pronunciation. His argument to prove this, however, 
is not quite intelligible. The wirting of srya and trya to re- 
present sn and stn can only prove that their relation with the 
Sanskrit words was not evident for the writer, for otherwise, 
with the same sound and the Sanskrit mode of writing to guide 
him as in all other cases, we should really expect triya and 
sriya. That priya is actually Written prya both as adjeiUiive 
{‘dear’) and noun {=priyd ‘wife’) and in the proper name prya- 
dattd is clear from the above illustrations. These cases, however, 
were lacking in his portion of the text. Fortunately we have 
some more evidence to show that both the modes of writings 
represented the same sound and that it was the sound ri. In 
the first |jiaee, v/e have now the same word, now written with 
r now witn ri. Thus in 69. 16. 7. there occurs the word para- 
makrya (para^mhiya) while in 84. 1. 6. we find sandhalmya 
(sandtliakriya). We have both priu, priyadatta and pru and 
pryadattd in the various readings. In 86. 2. 5. while G.* writes 
priyahu K. prefers pryahu. All the Mss. which assimilate the 
r-grqups always write i in case of words with r which means 
that they had before them forms with ri in groups. But pro- 
bably the best evidence for this sound of r is t^o be found in the 
rhymes of Apabhram^a poetry. It is well known that anal 
rhymes in Apabhrarh^a occupy a prominent place and the whole 
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of the Mahdpurdm shows them. The one peculiarity of these 
rhymes in Apabhram^a is that they pertain not only to the 
final syllable, which must be identical, but also to the vowel 
preceding it, to make it a good rhyme. Thus if a word of two 
syllables occurs at the end of a line so as to rhyme with another 
we can naturally suppose that their vowel elements must be 
identical. In Mahdpurdm wo find the following cases of end- 
rhymes : 


*69. 1'o. 7. faraniahrya 
84.1.6. deMsrya 

81.8.8. , prdnapru 

*45. 12. 4. tdsti prya 
*45. 8. 8. gampi thin, 

82 . 1 . 1 1 . pancamalvu. pi/ya 


puccahkhamja 
sandlm kriya 
liuberapiu 
nd!i srija 
prdmpriu 
paccaMht ary a 


ITu’ee of these cases marked* may jiot prove anything. But 
the other eases clearly indicate that both the modes of writing 
r and ri represented the same sound, which made good rhymes 
with the first syllable of piu {=pitd) and piya ( —piriyd), and this 
sou. d can only be ri in these circumstances. 


As regards tl-ie forms of inorganic r as taught by Hema- 
cand-ra VIII 4. 399. Alsdorf was not able to get any in his 
part of the text. Now we have a few cases in the following 
places : 49. 4. 2. nipriha (T. explains nihsprha), 42. 8. 5. prdyanti 
Ipdddnte), 16.11.7. hruhasamgaimu {hudhasangama) , 99.3.5. mahiu 
{vadhita), 98.8.6. vrdsu (vydsa) of which last is the illustration 
given by Hemacandra and Markandeya. A doubtful case is 
25.5.7. prde scmprdviu prdmnihann vani rahe viddhau hari- 
namihunu which can give a better meaning by taking prde 
as an adjective of vdlie in the sense of ‘sinful’ as the reading of 
M.B.P. pdve suggests, though the explanation of T. prdyah 
is just possible. 


These cases amply justify the rule of the grammarians 
which is cautiously worded and would inspire confidence in 
their statements, when we see them confirmed oven in obscure 
cases like the present. The real explanation of such forms 
is, however, difficult to find. Following Markandeya (XVII.B. 
vydsdder yasya repliah sydt) Alsdorf thmks that tins r may have 
developed out of y. ■ Tram may be from tyad and not from 
tad ; hhantri may presuppose bhrantyi. This explanation can- 
not hold good in our cases. If vrahiu is the result of contami- 
nation between vadhitah and vranitah (which actually occurs 
in ,99.3.5) others remain without explanation. Here, I think, 
Hemacandra is right in calling the r extraneous {abhuta non- 
existent) than Markandeya who takes .it as developing ou^ 
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of in a conjunct. It is quite probable that in such stray 
cases Apabhraihia has kept a genuine popular element, the 
mode of pronouncing some words with an intruding r current 
among the illiterate people. In Marathi we actually find 
village folk pronouncing the word as dmsta and a similar 
habit may be at the basis of Apabhrarh^a. 

Finally we come to the most important problem about 
these forms, their relation to other forms of these words which 
show either the full vocalisation of r or the normal assimilation 
of f-groups. These latter predominate nven in MaJidpurdna 
and are exclusively found in the majority of Apabhram^a 
works. They are normally so represented in the Prakrits' as 
well. Two explanations are possible and both are put forth 
by scholars. The forms with r-groups may be regarded as 
indicating a dialectal and regional feature as is done by Dr. 
Upadhye or they may be thought to represent an older phase 
of growth, thus suggesting the earlier and archaic form of the 
language as compared to the other forms current in the younger 
form of the same language. This is the view of Dr. Jacobi. 
Dr. Alsdorf has further suggested that these forms with r and 
r-groups also indicate a phase of growth which is even earlier 
than the normal forms of Prakrits and in this respect at least, 
the latest stage of MIA. is more archaic than the earlier dialects. 

With the above evidence before us the following facts 
become clear and help us in deciding which of these suggestions 
is most acceptable. Firstly we have now forms which preserve 
these sounds side by side with others which assimilate the 
groups in the same literary work. This will certainly go to 
exclude the possibility of regarding them as dialectal and re- 
gional in origin. It is possible to imagine that a grammarian 
like Hemacandra may have formulated his rule of the language 
by taking into consideration all available literature, in which 
finer dialectal differences were neglected, and thus laying down 
rules applicable to different dialects side by side. But it is 
quite inconceivable that a poet writing a literary composition 
remaining in one place, can make use of forms from two different 
dialects, without apparent reason- That the same dialect 
can preserve both types of forms side by side should become 
evident from the Giirnar version of Asokan inscriptions and 
the literary Pali. 

The second fact about these forms to be noted is that 
in nearly all cases the eonjuncts are of a different nature than 
those of Sanskrit and even of Middle Indo-Aryan, where they 
are preserve^. This difference becomes plain when we consider 
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the metrical value of these words. In the majority of eases, 
all these groups in Apabhram^a do not make the preceding 
syllable long by position as do Sanskrit and Prakrit conjuncts. 
The only exceptions to this rule are, in Mahdpurdnn : 20.23.7. 
G.K. raUadrahi M.B.P. mttadddhi; 16.21.2. G.K. mprdmu 
•M.B.P. nippdmu ; 4:S.19A. K.. niprdniya A.P. nvppdniya. In 
the last two cases the prefix nis is responsible for the length 
of the first syllable. This metrical nature of the conjuncts 
with r is also appai'ent from the fact that in all cases one or 
the other Ms. does not show it and yet their readiiigs arc nnd.ri- 
eally faultless. As against the tendency of the Prakrits, they 
can remain even after long vowels without atTeeting them : 
10.12.7. dndprdna, 35.11.20. mahddrahi 42.2.7. pmiigum prdn- 
gam 47.8.15. cuo prdnaindo and so on. This rule is a])]jlicable 
to the forms found in Hemaeandra’s grammar and Ghandonu- 
sdsana as well. But the two stanzas written by Eudrata do 
not conform to it. In fact, the conjuncts there are of a different 
type as far as their metrical value is concerned. 

Thirdly we find that all these Apabhram^a words preserve 
the group only initially. This is, in fact, a result of the preceding 
peculiarity. Here also Eudrata’s stanzas differ in allowing 
words like mitra, vibhrama- etc. where the conjunct occurs 
medially. These two facts would naturally lead one to enquire 
whether in all such cases we are dealing with real conjuncts 
or a mere graphical habit of writing them while the actual 
pronunciation had no groups. Such a supposition can explain 
their metrical value and their presence initially where alone 
can such conjuncts be written without violating the metre. 
But here, I think, there is much more than a difference of ortho- 
graphy. In fact, the Old Indo- Aryan and the Middle Indo- 
Aryan conjuncts written with r after ' consonaiiits represent 
a sound in which the plosive is long or double while the eon- 
juncits in ApabhramAa are pronounced with a single plosive 
as the. first member, which satisfactorily explains the metrical 
value of the preceding syllable in the two cases. Thus mitra 
really represents mitltra while the ApabhraniAi form lik'e dm- 
prdna is and j pram. 

With these facts ascertained, it is obvions tiuit. we cannot 
])ut side by side the ApabhraihAa-Sanskrit stanzas of Eudrata 
and the genuine conjuncts of ApabhraiiiAa worlcs and put 
them together as marking an earlier stage of growth as Jacobi 
doe's. In fact, the Apabhram&a verses of Eudrata are in a way 
artificial as they combine the Sanskrit and Apabhraih^a oon- 
juncts in spite of their difference in sound, with the help of a 
defective orthography.. 
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The other argument of Dr. Jacobi is that Haribhadra 
in his N enmulhacariu writes an Apabhraihsa which uniformly 
assimilates the r-groups, while his oontemporary Hemacandra 
describes in his grammar a language which preserves them and 
it is natural to suppose that the grammariaii is describing a 
slightly older phase of the language which has become classical 
by his tune, probablj^ following an older grammatical tradi- 
tion. As^ rightly pointed out by Alsdorf tins cannot mean that 
worlcs which do not show such groups are younger than others 
Iiaving them, for the text tradition may have removed such 
group which was easy in view of the fact that such a change 
could not disturb tlie metre. Moreover, we now find a poet 
using side by side forms with ami without these groups. The 
only reasonable conclusion to which we oa,n arrive is to regard 
them as simply alternative forms current along with the others 
or at most, as archaisms continued in the literary fanguage 
far beyond tlieir natural date. 

If this is what can be ascertained about the conjuncts 
of the normal type of Apabhramrk, it will be possible to re- 
consider the question about the dialectal difference between 
the nagara and vracada dialects, Jacobi rejected the presence 
or absence of groups with consonants + r as marking the differ- 
ence between the two in favour of regarding vracada as keeping 
consonants, while nagara as having consonants + r, on the 
authority of Kramadi^vara. But expect for the illustration 
sarfi given by his commentator and two forms in Hemacandra’s 
Kumar apdlacar Ha, narmada and sarmada (8.80) we have no 
trace of such forms and thus we are unable to ascertain what 
value should be attached to Kramadi^vara’s statement. On 
the contrary, all the other grammarians of the eastern school 
agree in attributing the preservation of the same type of con- 
juncts, consonant -fr to both . nagara and vracada, and the 
mode of their wiiting implief a kind of distinction between 
the two. It may be that they implied the rule as having a 
limited application in nagara while it was operative everywhere 
in vracada. The exceptions noted by Markandeya to his rule 
in vracada with the gam bhrtyddi only pertain to the vowel 
r and not to r-groups, as can be seen from his list, hhrtya-bhicca, 
nrlya nicca, krtya^kicca and krtyd^kiccd. If tins is possible, 
it follows that vracada, as distinguished from nagara, must 
keep these r-eonjuncts both initially and in the middle as well 
and in that case, these oonjunots can only be of the type in 
which the first consonant is geminated. Then the verses of 
Eudrata can continue to represent the vracada dialect and 
we may suggest that the two distinct pronunciations of the 
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r-groiips distiinguislied vraeada from nagara with idie further 
eons'equence tliat while in the medial position they can continue 
in the first, only the initial groups can be ]>reserved in the 
nagara. 

In the ligli.i of these distinctions it is not possible to accept 
without reservation the conclusion of Alsdorf that the Apa- 
bhrami^a forms represent an earlier stage of growth than the 
Prakrits. In some cases at least it remains doubtful whether 
the Prakrit forms went through the stage represented by Apa- 
bhrami^a, especially in words like wr-ya, nrvai, eio. In others, 
the Prakrit and Apabhram^a forms represent divergent lines 
of growth. Thus the Apabhram^a form omMdraha cannot 
form an earlier stage of Pkf. mahaddaha, obviously becanse 
the geminated consonant in Prakrit cannot be a further develop- 
ment of the Apablirarh^a conjunct dr and the same holds good 
in case of Ap. dmprdm 'Pki. dmppdna. Because the majority 
of the Apabhramla words keep these groups initially and in 
such oases tlie Prakrit represent only a single consonant at 
the beginning of a word, the relation of the two is not amenable 
to exact proof. So the conclusion of our enquiry can only be 
negative. The light conjuncts of tlie normal Apabhrarhsa 
cannot be taken as a dialectal feature and may or may not 
represent an earlier stage of growth with reference to the assi- 
milated forms of Apabhrarhsa itself and the Prakrits. If tlieir 
relation to the other Apabhramla forms may be that of archaic 
survival among the current usage and in this limited sense 
they may be earlier, their priority to the Prqkrit forms remains 
doubtful. It is however possible that r-groups of the heavy 
type were a dialectal feature of vracada Apabhrarhk. 



THE PEAKBIT DHTIETAKHYANA : A UNIQUE 
INDIAN SATIEE 


By 

Prof. De. A. N. Upadhye, 

Kolhapur. 

In isolated branches of literature, the Indian mind exhibits 
remarkable elevation, successful finish and consummate polish ; 
but as contrasted with Western literature the lack of variety 
is apparent everywhere. The fact that ancient India which 
could boast of the greatest master-pieces in epic poetry and 
certain kinds of fiction and drama has neither a tragedy after 
the manner of the Greeks nor a satire in Eoman fashion is to be 
attributed to the peculiar way in which the Indian mind evolved 
and tlie Indian author was trained for his job. The Sanskrit 
or even Indian ‘poetic theory of super-individual emotion and 
its, complacent attitude towards fife,’ as Dr. De^ remarks, 
‘precluded any serious cultivation of the satiric type of literature.’ 

Satire as a form of literature has been conspicuously 
absent in early Indian literature. Satire is also an indispensable 
stylistic quality in some forms of literature, and the elements 
of this quality are found scattered, here and there, in early 
Indian literature : in stories, in minor poems and in plays. 
Dandin is unconventional by temperament ; and we see him 
in his DasaMmdracarita meting out some satirical lashes against 
gods, Brahmanas, ascetics, nude monks and Buddhist nuns, 
just laying his finger on their weak points. Amongst the 
authors of minor poems Ksemendra has developed some satiric 
style. His SaimyamdirJcd, Darpadahna and Kaldvildsa present 
a good bit of satiric style directed against many forms of pre- 
valent deformity, Puranic deities and personalities, and dis- 
torted specimens of humanity. But throughout Ksemendra 
plays the role not of an artist but of a teacher in morality. 
The moral tone is so overwhelming, that satirical touches may 
be lost by an ordinary reader. Among the plays it is the 
Bhanas,® especially the four Bhanas edited as Caturbhdm, 
and the Prahasanas that contain a great deal of satirical element. 
They direct their attack against religious orders and provincial 

^ Some Satiric Poems in Sanskrit, Indian Culture,, VoL VIII, No. 1. 

* See S. K. De in JBA8, 1926, pp. 68-90 and Poona Orientalist, Vol. 
^II, Nob. 8-4. ■ 
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people. The greatest draw-back of these plays is that their 
satire is buried deep under open obscenity and coarse vulgarity. 

The of Haribhadra, though casually known 

for the last few years, is now brought to lighf- by Sri Jina- 
vijayaji ; and it luckily makes up the gap, namely, the deplorable 
absence of any satire in our Indian literature. Haribhadra 
(8th century xA.d.) is a genius by bkth and a satirist by tempera- 
ment. He has a passionate aptitude for satirical sketches 
and dilemmatic folk tales, some of which he quotes in his com- 
mentaries. In his Sambodha-praharana he thoroughly ridi- 
cules rather objectively, the vices that had perhaps crept into 
the monastic order of his times. He detests, pities and con- 
demns the vices and irreligious routine of the ascetic life. In 
his Dhurtdkhyd'm he satirizes the folly of the degenerating 
belief of the masses in Puranic legends. Monks are morally 
and religiously degraded, and the public is on the verge of 
rational bankruptcy ; and here Haribhadra comes like an expert 
surgeon to ply his satirical instrument before any one can put 
the bandage of religious and didactic teaching. He is ah emi- 
nent logician, no doubt ; but in this work, on the whole, we 
see him more as a witty critic assailing the citadel of Puranic 
mythology. 

The narrative structure of the Dhurtalihydna is not 
complicated. During a rainy week the five rogues, four males 
and one female, meet in a park ; and the problem of their meal 
is facing them all. They stipulate like this. Every one is to 
recount bis personal experience, and he who proves it to be 
a lie has to give a feast to all. Thus the ball of narration is 
set rolling. The four rogues narrate their experiences which 
are fantastical, logically extreme and absurd in details ; but 
the points of these picaresque tales are confirmed to be true 
by others after quoting parallel legends from the epics and 
Puranas. In their attempts to prove the unprovable and to 
confirm the unbelievable by giving Puranic parallels, the in- 
evitable result has been that the Puranic legends themselves 
get fully satirised and the credulity of their believers entirely 
exposed to searching criticism. The female accomplice re- 
counts a number of auto-biographical incidents which are 
likewise regarded as credible. But then, all this still keeps 
the main problem unsolved. How are they to get food for 
themselves and for their retinue ? That female rogue would 

^ This has been recently published in the Singhi Jaina Seires, Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan, Bombay. To this edition 1 have contributed an Introduction 
which embodies a critical study of the different aspects of this unique satire. 
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give them a feast, only if they acknowledged her supremacy. 
This they would not easily accept. She then, continuing her 
narration, leads it to such a point that they have to recognise 
her suzerainty or give feast. They could not get out of the 
dilema : they accept her as their chief. She then dupes a rich 
merchant alleging that he killed her child and extorts a gift 
from him. Thus they all get a feast. The author concludes 
thus : the popular scriptures, when one scrutinizingly studies 
them, are found to contain worthless stuff ; the legends narrated 
in them do not stand the test of rational scrutiny ; and the 
pious, therefore, should follow the path of Sarvajna. 

In flourishing his satirical sword, Haribhadra is uniformly 
rational; and throughout he maintains a remarkable mental 
poise. The fantastic tales possess an air of reality, because 
well-known motifs of Indian literature are interwoven in them. 
They can be easily passed off as amusing and adventurous 
tales, quite innocent in themselves ; but when the author holds 
them side by side with the Puranie legends, their sarcastic 
potency becomes at once clear. The characters like Muladeva 
are well-known figures in Indian literature. Most of the Puranie 
legends quoted by Haribhadra are traced to their sources like 
the Mahabharata, Eamayana and Puranas. Undoubtedly the 
author shows an admirable intellectual integrity in presenting 
these legends. His appeal is always to the intellect, and he 
never plays on the emotions. 

The Dhurtakhydna is a satire, and a perfect one, because 
of its unique construction, a delicious mingling of phantasy 
and reality, subtle sense of characterisation (though in a limited 
quantity) ’ and above all the startling .situation of devils dis- 
cussing scriptures, which make it an inimitable piece of raillery 
and a good humoured amusement for all. It has a literary 
form, nothing specially religious about it ; it is an out and out 
satire, an artist’s creation ; and as a literary product, it is far 
ahead of its times. Most of the Koman or the English Satire 
is cast in the mould of a dream or an allegory. This makes 
it stilted and artificial. It is only in Chaucer’s Canteriury 
Tales and Boeaeio’s Decameron that an ingenious framework 
is used to impart an air of reality to the narration. The Dhur- 
takhyana is thoroughly modem both in thought and spirit 
and a master piece of construction. The impossible yams 
concocted by the Rogues, the replies thereto, and above all 
the witty and surprising end of the story reveal its architectonic 
skill and the beauty of design. Its perfectly original structure 
is one of its highest distinctions, and sufficient by itself to 
proclaim the author’s genius. 
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In subsequent centuries^ tlie DhUrtakhydm, especially 
its construction and satirical potentiality, has been drawn 
upon by Jayarama and others*' who composed a work called 
Bhamiapanhsd, the best representative being the Sanskrit 
text of Amitagati"^ (a.d, 1014). The mode of presentation in 
the Dharmapariksa is somewhat different. The purpose is 
the same, and the motifs of some of the fantastical stories are 
nearly identical. What is implicit, artistic and detached in 
the DJmrtdhhydna becomes outspoken, religio-didactic and 
propagandistic in the Dliarmapariksd. Haribhadra by his 
satirical genius of a very high order smashed the structure of 
Puranic mythology, but the authors of Dharmapanksd have 
gone a few steps ahead that they tried to erect instead a super- 
structure of Jaina religious preaching. • 

Sahghatilaka gives us a metrical Sanskrit version of the 
Dhurtakhyana in his commentary on the Samyaktvasaptati, 
and there is also a prose version of it in old Gujarati. Both 
of them are edited with the Prakrit text by Sri Jinavijayaji. 
They offer good aid to understand the original. 

The precocious genius of Haribhadra, obvious in this 
unique work, provides a delightful field for researches in literary 
developments ; and it is hoped that the publication of Dhurtd- 
hhydna will be followed by richer treasures which lie buried 
in the literature of ancient India. 


A. N. TJpadhya : Harisena’s Dharmapariksa in Apabhrain&, ABOEI 
Vol. XXIII, pp, 592f. 

* Mironow : Die DhaTinapoifiksd, des Amifagati, Leipzig 1908. 



A NOTE ON THE KUTEIKAPANA 

By 

Pbop. Bhogii/AL J. SandesabI, M.A. 

The Chedasutras of the Jaina Canon are a veritable mine 
of social information. The Chedasutras treat of the discipline 
of the community of the Jain monks and deal with the 
to be observed by them. The subject of the Chedasutras is 
such that they contain very many important facts pertaining 
to political and social history, descriptions of various parts 
of ancient India where the monks used to travel, direct or 
indirect references of contemporary social and religious insti- 
tutions, ceremonies, festivals, customs and superstitions, ac- 
counts of the life of Jaiha pontiffs and the kings and ministers 
who came in touch with the early Jaina church, and semi-histori- 
cal legends and such other miscellaneous information which is 
of much use for the antiquarian, historian and sociologist. 

To-day I would bring to your notice an interesting fact 
from the Brhat Kalpasutra,^ one of the famous triad of the 
Chedasutras, viz. Ba^a-Kalpa-Vyavahara. I refer to the 
long description of the in the Bhasya of Samghada- 

sagani (who lived decidedly before the seventh century of 
Yikrama era) on the Brhat Kalpasutra, and the commentary 
of Acarya Khsemakirti on the same, is the name 

of ancient Indian general stores where all the necessities and 
luxuries of life and all the animate and inanimate things of 
the whole world could be bought at price. The word has been 
explained as follows : ‘f ’ fkr ffsTsur: ^fwr: 

crTcrf5555^<ir gwqw: if; f i f^^Rf jrt 

ftjufqr %cRrR%cr 5 f ^ 535 B^prrf'r g-q gw amor w 

stifer, XXXI Almost identical explanations of the word 
^fwwT'TW occur also in several other Jain scriptures.® 

It is also mentioned that the owner of the 
used to charge the price of marketable goods according to the 
social status of the buyer. A man who was to become an 
ascetic could buy his necessary articles (wwifw) there at the 
price of live rupees if he was a common man, he had to pay 
one thousand rupees if he happened to be a millionaire or a 
and ten thousand rupees if he was a king or a chieftain. 

The Brhat-Kalpasiitra has been critically edited by Mnni Sri Catura- 
vijayaji and his disciple Muni Sri Punyavijayaji — thejatter one being my Guru — 
and recently published in six volumes by the Jaina Itmananda Sabha of Bhiv- 
nagar. Other Chedasutras also require critical editing and publication. 

* Tide the Abhidhana-Eajendra, Vol, III, p. 584-86. 
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We are told in what places the flMfi^urs existed. In 
Eajagrha during the reign of the famous king Srenika there 
was a and the city of Ujjayini possessed nine ff^r^PFiws 

when the great king Canda Pradyota was ruling over the land 
of Avanti. It is said that the Jain sage Salibhadra who was 
proverbially rich during his worldly life/ had bought his 
and begging bowl at the time of renunciation from a ffwitTW 
of Eajagrha, paying a price of rupees ten thousand for each 
of those things. ■ 

Several folk tales are also associated with the ffwi'TW. 
It is described how a merchant from Eharukaccha had bought 
a devil from a at Ujjayini — devil who could not be 

satisfied without doing some work for all the time, how he was 
defeated by the merchant saying him to go up and down a post, 
and how the devil dug a pond, in north of Bharukaccha, in 
memory of , his defeat, which came to be known as Bhiltata- 
daga. Another merchant from the city of Tosali in Orissa 
had bought a nanaed Esipala from a at 

Ujjayini. By him also the devil was defeated in the same 
manner, in memory of which the latter made a pond which was 
known as Esitadaga. The fact of such popular folk tales being 
associated with the f indicates how tho people preserved 
its memory even after it had become a thing of past. 

But considering the account of the faithfully 

preserved by the Jaina tradition in the Bihat Kalpasutra and 
its mention' and explanation of its meaning in several other 
Jaina scriptures, we are justified in believing that such large 
scale general stores existed in ancient India in important political 
and commercial centres like Eajagrha and Ujjayini. 

APPENDIX. 

Relevant Extract from the Brhat-Kalpasutra {Bhdsya, and Gom- 

, mentary). 

wfsTT ^ Tfir ^ fs^rr, Pr f^r m Pr i 
m 'rr^rPn' wr stwI 511317 i 7 ^ 

‘PtJ'JT:’ RTUPl ^ ffw- 

5- The Jain merchants of Gujarat even to-day begin their New year account 
books with the words TCfe (May we attain the prosperity 

of Dhanya and Salibhadra). According to tradition, Salibhadra was a <k)n' 
temporary of king Srenika and an inhabitant of Eajagrha. ^ 
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f ffi'JT'Ti'firirr, ^^^g'-sriw-Bfs^iTRST’Jrr i 
ffezr f f^ ll^i'^?^l! 

sr^Tirr ^sirn ?r5T HcfEj-wif-BtirBifB ’R;?Jr?qT- 
Brf?r I i^aiW^TT Tp^TB f r^spTT'T g'TWSX'JR’T 

’iftq't?; I 3cWcr: qlm ’^^^-'rmer^^Rr 

w|taWr: i “fiRr B^^r’Tfr m fB#Tif3B-4T|RrsBT ^b-Rct, 'S i^Kircr ?Rr i 

iTtf ^oqfvrsrBr: i g-^^Ber i^f; sttcbbt 5ri’4i RtbW ?rf7cr=!T: i 

RT#Tr:3qf ^ ^JT siienBt 3?T=giif5nTmBt g;3R7qKt 

ijjrBrVirr; i grRimwirr^rT#; si^bibr fwf'jfiRr- 

. f % gsfi’T B'lwr, 5f fB'ssrRr cffiT i 

TTIOT^^tB !T ’SB, B S sff arm ’irffS liv:< r<!'ll 
'f’ iRr 'TRtsbT: B?rr, S?ST: fw f m-BcS-srai^ss.^’jf S’Pfiq'B: fg: 

f fSSn’T’S: 1 RfBSS BSRt ? ScBTf-'SS’ ■TfSSiSB BS fSJBfs ST 55# 

BS^Birq- sjtsr^B st'stBBm# fs5r^ sg ‘ss’ sriq# s sifer, "gi S2=ff b^cbb' 

BBSS:” fRr BSSK ar^fssRr ms: UV^?V| l 

ss^cfsr-BSBB-ssfBmmsTBTnr sfsqrsBRr- ■ 

BBsl: qrBRrBM, siffst frRr pb-btsi# i 
SSST7 b ■BrTBgfSBI’B 3SSt S 1 1 V:^ ? q 1 1 

srTfSgSSTBt BSBSTBfS: f fSTTTBWBcS': ‘B3:=^ST:’ q^Pxf^^qSilTWf 
'^wnstsf ^•B-sRs-BTSSTlfsJBT BSBBgBBTSt 'BT^:’ B|frB?B: I ‘’3^B- 

jssrqt’ S^sM'BT<’^WS:srBcOBTB'TfS: ST?rB|^B?Bt BSfS I BTSBIB SS- 

?B#t B?S3BB, g^STBS: gB^mSTBcsTBSSB I 3TB S ^3:=^^ BSfBB, B|Sf BSBBB 
SrcTBl^rBcfS^B llV':5?K!l 

JB^S^BlfB TSt^WfSSfp ?c# fsfSB m# BSRt ? IcB=KT^- 
fsfSSfSB BBT B'^B |t? BBBW sfss^ BS# 1 
STBBBTBBB sit, RbSST Rt'iR’^?^!! 

BBT BcSm BBW-BB-BTBr^fSWT# ‘BT'S’’ B^tcB SfS# BSfS, BTBSft 
Brer: ST fs%T sT^B^s '^s^T s| ST B?s Bsstfs STS:, q;# ‘sssst’ srisr- 

imrTSr ffSBTTB’# BT^SBcSTS ‘fs^’ SPrSTS ssfs, S sfsfsss fSBBlfs STS; I 

ffssrss: ^SS’B'tBSSf# llVBt^tl 

qs ST fsfsf SW, bW ?^®Tif fSBS S|S fB I 
fTOfBS SStsfiB fs, BBBW fs BSB B# UV:;?\s|| 

qs STSg ‘fsfss’ BTfS-m'SBtS'BBBfB^ S# ‘BSS' BS^SB^lfBS’BSBflBPB 

SSsSSt BSfSSB I W^ST % ‘Slffs’’ SStBSBfBBWTSfSB>BfB BT?STSSt Sf :, S 
^tscBS STfsfsSB: I S ’tsSSS^S^, fsr?g S?t%sfB ‘fs^’ BS^sfBSB, SST-^BBB- 
^StTb 'BS’SSf’ B3’S¥BB>B?S BriJS Bsfs I f| S S^B^t sf?BS SSSTBB? SSS- 
%S^ ^S BBIBS BfSB^: 

STS ffsSJTBS: BJSBSr^r^ ? ISTTf- 

-jog-BfSBT StST, BWBTB B:rBfSBTfs|Tr? I - 
#tB5#BS^T, Sf SB#B BlTfs^St ltV^?/'|| 

‘iSBfSBS:’ BSTSTBB^SST ^ST: gaif^St BSSTSt ‘BTfSIISffB’ SS tTbST- 
fSSrsfBStfSST^BTfs fsfsr l ssr ^tSS’fSifB^: 'B|TfsSS:’ ^'fSTBSS; 'sfw’ 
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arf^^rirff'n- i i xt^ ff^^- 

TWr I|V':??^:|| 

% ?siT^T >?i:t gfN5f; ?fgr s^firfir- 

TTirf’T^, ?fr?rfe^ii^ n i 

r?qf^r 2T ^fTf^r^rf, iiv^jni 

^ ?r»rt ^fw^pror^^a'irr#!^ i ^ftEfeE^K^i^crst^r =? 
^f’srqrsft q-nr wrq'Hfg’T ffs^iTorra ^- 

irmfsTcT:, cRT^fr ttwi:: fcrir i ^srr ir^njl ^rw% Tr^jms^rafg- 

gsTfe^rTcr?!! ^^TTirr ^^rpN^^PT ^Ntf^w-srffrifi^^'jrqT- 

vftcn?, sTcft ?[Tir^ q5£rTTi5m;| ff^qnT^ srrgTft'fir jwr^rmTE’rraTqr: iiv:?uii 

ETJ^sra^rg-T^q- f^qwTg'- 

'PJsrtq T?r^, qg- ^twVq jfwqT 3fT# I 
N^q=50qfnTqrsEf^, virsgfr ii n 

^Tq-fTir sTf^^sfl, ^4 iTT^:? ?ft IT ?r I 
Treq=5®rssqTr, fe«f ^ ?r4 fq-fg ii ii 

xrr%^^x tSTT W %fiT giWR I 
flnf^g wcT^rg, ^t%'ut w grg ii ii 
wiRrfggTfTg gTf%| 3Tgf%^g<TgTfg'T?2mgNgfg gg f fgq:m gg^fq^^qr- 
irralTg i - 

gqr f^?r i?qt qrfwqaft srH^^gt 3irqg;or ffgrqrq'rrrait 

qq Ewi' I ^ f f^qrqqqrf'iTqq fg’f^-'qg gR q >R%f gf qg gi4fq’ 
^fqq— 3rf ?rqgfFg 4fg g4 ^fg gq i g fg gfgg^g gr| qfgf gqig 
gfgf^rFi gsft qififq i ^q qgq grrgjq^t i qt qq^-^Ff, ?q q qFq- 
Ffsq-qfgrwf g ^Fq gt qqt gq qwiFf? i ‘qg qgg’ fg qFqgnr qF^qt tq i 
q^ qqf-qrq it % F^ 1 "' F^R, g Fq^T^q w 1 gqt qfq?, qfg Fg?g i qg 
^ FgF^q qq?-^Ff grq i ^q qq? itr qq qfg< g^F| qrg 
qgf f%Fq ggtf g ^fq i qqt qq? qqrFf, qTiFggtFq, fqg g q4:fq-qrg grqgt- 
ijFg g?qgqrq qFg?g? »'' ^q FggRgg;q gRg q>gqTf q^qgtfq qiq 
ggqq^g ^ ^ q^q^s^fg gg4 gr^ qqgqrq grq gqtq i 

qgJrgrqqFqfgcggTi— "qqgs®” ^rff ii qgg^siigFqqr qq^qgr ‘qg:’ 
FgqrgFg€g: f Fqqm grfW: i gglssgg f ?gT qrgg^#q qg: ggg:, f g g qFq- 
g-q__^(f5q^qT%' qq ‘gcs::^ ^Fggt qrgqg4Fq I g g qg q^Ri qgq^ grq- 
q^ fcgr sqPTRgrg g?g ^ggrg i g gg?g omrt Fgrsi%g'' gpitFg'i gg: gg^-jfgF^- 
ggro^ gFqqr qt^g qggr gRgrg g^q; qq; gggn^g-^ i gg?g qggFgF|ggrg— 
qiqgg^ sgrq-R g ggrFg grgg ‘m’ ^gi^g 'Scg^c; qr^frsg5dfFg!gt fg ?Fg gig: i 
gg: g qg gf ggrg— fgrggtst gggr, gg gr^gg: fTrqgFg^ ggtFg i 3n?%g qssg 
qrg^ g'geg^' g ^grggqtql gg g^q ggrg qFcsqrFg qFqfgi ggg ^- 

ggnf fggrg iiv:?^o n n 

q^g gtg^q, f Fggrqt grqgggt gR i 
fqfsqg qg^ggig, grgFgl giFqgf^g iiv^^^j^ ii 

'qq^’ gtgFggqggrgrsgg gfqqr gsqFg^gTgRT f Fq^riqig gsFg'Trgt 
grg grgggrT: #lg: i ^gifg ggg FgTgtg ^Fgggig gfg gggg^ i ggr 
qrFgqggr gqtfgq srFgqffg fFqfggqrg qctq qgg^iq ii n 



A NOTE ON THE VAENAKAS OE TYPICAL , 
DESOEIPTIONS 

By 

Prof. N. V. Vaidya, 

Fergusson College, Poona. 

One of the curious features of. the prose portions of the 
f^vetamhara Canonical Literature is the use of Varnakas, or 
the set passages giving typical descriptions, of persons and 
thinpSj i.G. OjHiiixBjto BiS well bs inBiiiniBto obj6ctfe. ThosG clioliGS,, 
*or sSi passages are given in extenso in some of the works, and 
then elsewhere the reader is merely referred to these Stereotyped 
‘varnakas’, e.g. we get a sentence like ^ 
w I mrT'jflr nm or frnr itc^rr 

(^ 3 ft)otc. Sometimes, the first and the last words in the passage 
are given, the two words being linked up by str (upto) e.g. 
wureiT 'STR 5^^ etc. Besides these typical passages, there are also 
certain words and phrases, which,, though usually synonymous 
and expressing the same sense or sentiments, are indicated 
merely by numerical figures ■; e.g. ^ stands for ?r#, 
sr^rw. ttw, etc. 

Then there are, what have been termed as ‘pattern stories’ 
(cf. Barnett Antagada Dvsao Intr. p. IX). The Story is thus 
broken off by a mere reference to the story of some other cha- 
racter in some other text. It is mainly due to this that .the 
European Scholars have remarked that the style of the prose 
works is ‘as dry as dust’ (Winternitz) ; or mechanical and un- 
interesting. And there is no gainsaying this much that the 
smooth flow of narration is certainly hampered by such devices. 
After every few lines, the reader is supposed to either recall 
or refer to some words, passages, or sometimes the whole of 
the story. One might then as well wonder and ask : _ Wliat 
is the purpose of repeating such stories? Because given a 
sample story and a stock of proper names and names of places 
etc. the reader might be as well be left to weave out any number 
of stories and narratives out of them. And we are told that 
their feature is shared also by the Buddhist Canonical Literature ; 
where also we get pattern stories and recurring passages called 

It is interesting to note that the Bengali has also retained 
this curious feature (cf. D. S. Sen : Bengali Language and 
Literature, quoted by Winternitz). “These are formulae which 
every Kathak has to get by heart,— set passages describing 
not only Siva, LaksmI, Visnu, Krisna and other deities, also 
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describing a town, a battlefield, a morning, noon and night 
and many othejr subects wbicb incidently occur in the course 
of the narration of a story. These set passages are composed 
in Sanskritic Bengali with a remarkable jingle of consonances, 
the effect of which is quite extra ordinary.” We get the 
Varnakas in the Canonical Literature of the Jainas of the 
following A city, a king, a queen, a sanctuary, bath-house, 
gymnasium, a palace, a forest, Mahavira and so on. 

Some other time, I also propose to present a critical 
study from literary and other points of these Varnakas. For 
the present I am going to restrict myself only to the Genesis 
of such a device. 

It is impossible to conceive that any single person or 
author might have been responsible for the composition of 
these Varnakas, or ready made descriptive set passages for the 
use of others. Every one conversant with the history of the 
reduction of the Ja,ina Canon is aware of the fact that the extant 
canon in its present form is due to the efforts of the two Councils, 
and particularly to the last Council held under the Presidentship 
of Devardhiganin Ksama^ramana (in the sixth century A.n.). 
It is very likely that at the last Council, the Canon was not 
only reduced to writing but they must have also set themselves 
to the work of preparing copies of all the works ; so that the 
Canon should be preserved in a uniform tradition in all the 
various Bhandaras. And it is when they undertook this task, 
that they probably thought of the various devices to economise 
labour, time, as well as the writing material. And what probably 
must have happened is something like this The Council 
compared all the works wherein, e.g. a king or a queen or a 
temple etc. was described, and they brought together in one 
place all these descriptions, wrote them only in one place, 
making it a sort of exhaustive description to be used as a stock 
reference. That seems to me the only reasonable explanation 
for the heaping up of synonymous phrases and expressions. 
It was thus, a mere synthesis, without much of judicious choice. 
They might have,, no doubt, in this manner lightened their 
task, but they left the stamp of tediousness and monotony on 
. these portions of the Canon. Some of these works have, thus, 
lost their literary merit 1 and even the story interest is also 
negligible, as the stories, instead of being narrated in a natural 
form, are told in a mechanical and stereotyped form. In spite 
of this, we do get some occasional literary flashes, wherein the 
descriptive powers of those writers are evinced : cf. e.g. the 
description of the shipwreck in the Ndyd, Ch. IX. But such 
passages are only like an oasis in a big desert. 


THE MONTH AND THE DATE OP THE MAHlBHlEATA 

:WAR ■ 

By 

J. S. KaEANDIKAB, B.A., 

Editor, ‘Kesari’, Poona. 

While determining the date of the Mahabharata -war, 
^we have to settle its month and year. The first question is 
comparatively easier and can be answered from the internal 
evidence of the epic. We shall take it up first. 

1. Srikrishna started on his peace-making mission on 
the 12th day of the bright half of Kartika — 

83, 7. ) 

2. Up to the fifth day of the dark half of Kartika Kmhna 
was in Hastinapura on his mission ; but the negotiations finally 
broke off. Thereupon he prepared for his return journey ; 
Wt before going, he made a last attempt to win over^Karna 
to the side of the Pandavas. 

3. Failing in this attempt Krshna forebodes a terrible 
war and expressed his opinion that the war may begin seven 
days after, 

II 143, 18) 

4. Duryodhana ordered his army to march to the battle- 
field on the 6th day of the dark half of Kartika, the moon being 
in 

5. But Krshna’s suggestion did not fructify. The 
interval was too short for the Pandavas, who ordered their 
army to move to the battlefield only after the arrival of Krshna 
and final consultation with him some days later. 

6. Balarama as a protest against this decision of waging 

war left off for pilgrimage. The moon was in Anuradha 
on that day, This was at the end of the month of 

Kartika. 

7. The Pandavas not having completed their prepara- 
tions delayed for some days more and hence Duryodhana sent 
Uluka to goad Dharmaraja to begin the war without further 
delay. This mission of Uluka and the reference therein to the 
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worshipping of weapons on proves that the war had 

not begun on the new moonday of Margaiirsa. 

8. The verse ‘wfwwr; NcTOih’ ( 17.2 ) 

indicates that the war began on the day on which the moon 
was in an inauspicious Hsaw of the category of ’TNr. This 
description is applicable to and not to or H»r. 

9. The tradition current in Bliaratasdvitn shows that 
the battle began on the 13th day of the bright fortnight, when 
the Naksatra also was Yamadevata, i.e. Bbarani. It is im- 
possible to reconcile these statements. So the Naksatra 
being more important, it is better to make the date as the 11th 
day, EkadaSi, when the Naksatra is Bnarani. 

10. contains further inconsistencies. Abhimanyu 
was not killed on the very first day after Drona had become 
Gommander-in-chief, but was killed on the third day. So also 
Bhagadatta was not killed after the fall of Abhimanyu but 
before it. Mace-duel ( ) took place not at midnight but 
before sun-set. So I have rearranged the time-table accordingly. 

11 . Ghatotkaca was killed on the fourth night which 

corresponds with ?oyo. vrnHHrMl says that 

was killed on ??• I have arranged my time-table 

to suit the description of the time of rising of the moon on 
the night after the death of Ghatotkaca. According to 
HrfMt the war ends on spHWRziT. My theory is that the war ends 
one day before snrrwiWT, because that night on which Asvat- 
thama destroyed the remnant of the army of the Pandavas 
is described as Ttst which predicate is applicable to 
and not to sRTWFPrr. 

12. According to the dark half of of , 

that year consisted of fourteen days only, one f?rf«r being !^2T^r«r. 
NnHETMl does not take this into consideration. There- 

fore there appears to be a difference of two days in my calcula- 
tions, when I place the beginning of the war on ? ? ; 

hrhhtMI takes Hr’Ml'f as the first day of the war. But 

there is a difference of one only about the end of the war. 
My time-table is more consistent with the description in the 
Mahabharata of the fighting by night when the Moon is 
described as rising two hours after midni^t after the fall of 
Ghatotkaca. 

13. My calculation is based on simple arithmetic. Ac- 
cording to Vedahga-Jyotisa, Htntqw begins alternately on 
five different Tithis in the month of Magha. The beginning 
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of tlie Mahabliarata. War is sixty-eight days before the day 
of the ^^rroT,. Therefore we have the following alternatives r — 

Beginning of YfrYiipJT Beginning of War' 

Ro ? .... RnT#<f ITo vs 

Magha being an 
intercalary month 

rtr ^ ^ .... Rl’t^ ^o' Y 

Rrer \o RIR^'f ? 

RTR Ro vs .... 

R7R .... RTR#f i^o ?? 

14. IE the interval between the first day of the war and 
the last day of Bnisma’s life is to be sixty-eiglit days, the 
war must begin on the various days as corresponding to the 
change of the day of the htorr. 

15. The day of the must tally with the description 

RmISR RTH: ifNt RfRfeY I 

fRRmrR: q-^ftsR RfR|R|fir ii 

and at tne same time the corresponding day on which the war 
commenced must correspond to the description 

RRlf^Wr: UTR'TRcT 11 

and also to the rising of the Moon, when the war was carried 
on during niglit. ??, as the day of the commence- 
ment of the war and rir as the day of the satisfy all 

the above mentioned conditions as the night-fighting and the 
time of rise of the moon corresponds with the 10th day of dark 
half of Marga^ir^a. Therefore RTR#f ?? is tne day on which 
the Mahabharata war comrrenced. 

Objections against Dr. Daptari’s date. ■ 

10. Dr. Daftari’s main idea of separating the ill omens 
into two groups is unauthorised, untenable and unreasonable. 

17. There is not the least indication in the verses to show 
that they point out the time when the work of writing the 
Bharata was complete. 

. 18. Why should that time be described as so very in- 

auspicious as is done in the verses which Dr. Daftari assumes 
belong to the second group ? 

19. Dr. Daftari’s astronomical Calculations mainly depend 
upon the position of the planet Mercury wnich, even in ordinary 
clear weather, is scarcely visible to the naked eye. Is it not 
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then absurd to suppose that when the sky was dim with war- 
dust, somebody would have the leisure to see and the keen 
sight to find out whether Mercury was visible or non-visible 
on any particular day ? 

20. Dr. Daftari changes the readings in some of the 

verses from iff:” into yf:”, into and 

iirterehanges the W'ords ‘ 3 'sfivr’ and '«rEW’, apparentl.y for no 
other purpose than to suit his own theory. This show's that 
his theory has no real foundation ; he first starts with some 
presupposed theory aiid then changes the readings to suit it. 

21. The verses and Elf’ 

describe the comet called and je:’ Therefore 

it is wrong to suppose that these verses indicate the position 
of the Venus or the Mercury. 

22 . Dr. Daftari regards the description of the rising of 
the moon in stET# as an interpolation, because it upsets bis 
whole theory ! That description of the rising of the moon forms 
part of the main events of the War and cannot be ignored or 
regarded as an interpolation. Any date that wjuld be given 
as. the beginning of the war must therefore be shown to be 
consistent with this description of the rising of the moon. The 
date I suggest is thoroughly consistent wuth this description. 

23. -\ Even after interchanging the words and eene 
and making the verse to read as— "«rEE HSTETUtsftE 5 ^^ 

Dr. Daftari cannot point out the day on which Ewau started 
on his pilgrimage and how the moon was in the sten constella- 
tion on that day. 

24. Dr. Daftari completely ignores the ETTUHTfEft tradi- 

tion and also sets at naught the fact that the greater part of 
the war was fought in the dark half of the month of as is 

shown by the description of darkness at night. 

25. My dates differ from those in the NiWETfEEl only by 

one or two days, and the reason for it is that does not 

attach due importance to the Naksatras. I have adjusted the 
Tithis to suit the Naksatras that are specially mentioned as fore- 
boding evil things. Thus thdte being a specific mention of fEEnr- 

as foreboding very great loss to the Kauravas (^o 3 ro 8 . 12 ) 
it easily suggests that eeseee and the loss of the greater 
part of the army of the Kauravas must have happened when the 
moon was in fEET. So also the fall of Karna is given on sfETTETfr^nr 
and the fall of Bhi§ma is taken to have happened on 
and so on. In Dr, Daftari’s time-table all the inauspicious 
Nak§atras fall outside the range of his eighteen days. 
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Now I proceed to discuss the year of the Mahabharata 

War. 

26. The traditional year of the Mahabharata War adopted 
by the late Mr. C. V. Vaidya is 3101 B.C., when the Ealiyuga 
is" supposed to have commenced. This date is too early to be 
true and gives rise to many historical inconsistencies. 

27. The Vedio period was not yet over. The ^cr'rsTfTfT’JT 
was not yet written. Even the most ancient Upanisad 
was not yet ready. So the Gita, which is an Upanisad, and 
which appears to "be written as an improvement upon the doc- 
trines contained in some of the older Upanisads, could not be 
told to Arjuna by Srikrsna on the battlefield in 8101 B.C. 

28. B.C. 8000 to B.C. 2000 is regarded as the probable 

period when the literature such as 5rr|rw, ?irr'T«r- 

and the older Upanisads such as 
tfriYtsr, and were produced and became current. 

29. The Eamayana is regarded as history and its period is 
taken as somgwhere between 2300 to 2500 B.C, and since the 
Panda vas came on the scene nearly 25 generations after, there 
must intervene at least some four to five centuries between 
the Eamayana and the Bharat a war. 

30. The dynasties given in the which is the oldest 

and a reliable show that nearly 1500 years elapsed bet- 
ween the birth of and the beginning of the reign of the 

Nandas. Since the date of the Nandas is B.C. 420, the birth 
of i.e. the date of Mahabharata War, comes to about 

1920 B.C. 

ll” (^T^YT’it) 

This is the correct reading and is accepted in the Sacred 
Books of the Hindoos, Vol. XVII Part- 1, published in Benares. 
There is the same reading in the lately found in 

in Madras Presidency. Mr. E. G. Pargiter has noted this 
reading in many Puranas. , 

32. We arrive at nearly the same date by the different 
process of adding up the years of the reigns of the various kings 
that ruled in India since the Mahabharata War. Thus 
dynasty ruled for 1000 years, sralfer dynasty ruled for 138 
years, #^^1 dynasty ruled for 362 years. Then the Nandas 
ruled for 100 years. Afterwards ascended the throne 

in 322 B.C., which date is the sheet-anchor of all ancient his- 
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torioal dates. The sum total of these comes to 1000 + 138 + 
362 + 100 + 322 = 1922 B.O, Rai Bahadur gives 

this very date. 

33. There is no reason to suppose that the Puranas give 
fictitious dates. These traditions are handed down from 
generation to generation and they are noted down in the Puranas 
at least two thousand years ago ; for some of the oldest Puranas 
were written some centuries before the Christian Era. 

34. Dr. Daftari’s attempt to divide the given periods 
by two and thus to bring down the date of the Mahabharata War 
to 1197 B.O. is an after- thought. For he starts with some 
pre-supposed notions and then distorts the texts to suit his 
own pet theory. 

35. Thus historically speaking the year of the Mahabharata 
War comes to 1922 approximately. 

36. • History cannot give more exact data than this. But 
if we can use astronomical evidence we can arrive at more 
exact dates. 

37. The Mahabharata contains many references to the 
position of the planets such as Saturn, Jupiter, Mars. By 
calculating the exact periods of their rotations we can find out 
the exact year in which the positions of all the seven planets 
tally with those mentioned in the Mahabharata. 

38. Astronomical calculation is an intricate subject, 
so it cannot be explained in the short space in this summary. 
But it will be explained to those who are interested in it. 

39. By such calculations I have found out that the exact 
year of the Mahabharata War is 1981 B.G. i.e. 2009 before 

And the exact firfir of the commencement of the 
War is \ ? and the on which the War ended is 

40. For the sake of accuracy we have to take the periods 
of different dynasties as below 

^r|5r«r 1006, sralcr 138, 365 Jf? 100 and 

the date of ^^pr'cr’s coronation as 322 B.O. So the sum total 
: take :US'7;to B.C.; ^ ' -f 

40. The date of the commencement of the war which 
I have arrived at, has apparently one defect. The passing ^ 
away of Bhisma does not correspond to as is tradi- 

tionally observed. 
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41. My explanation of this inconsistency is very obvious 
and simple. The epic nowhere specifically mentions that 
Bhisma passed away on HT«r 6. It simply says that he 
passed away on the day after the commencement of the 
But the ^ftTrJriir begms on different Tithis in different years. 
So after the passing away of ^iT his STO could not be performed 
on one and the same f^«T every year. So for a long time there 
was not one single fufsr which could be called 
After good many years, there was a change in the and 
the also began to commence in month instead of 

HR month. Then there was no necessity of changing the 
HrwrfHHfnlhfH from year to year. So those atsronomers who 
introduced the new 'thr fixed the HtsHraiift as the 
to suit their more recent calculations. The month of hr 
was specifically mentioned, and so the arosHt in the was 

regarded as the appropriate and convenient date coming after 
the which day was once the beginning of the Hmiw. 

So is not to be taken as sacrosanct, because the epic 

does not mention that date, but only says that passed 
away after 68 days from the beginning of the war or 58 days 
after his own fall or 50 days from the end of the war, that is 
on the next day after the commencement of the Htiwr. 
HR^ 5|o ^ ? as the day of the commencement of the war, 
HR^ \ as the day of the fall of Hnf#f if© as the 
day on which the war ended and hr H as the day next after 
the beginning of the all tally with the description in the 

Mahabharata and are consistent with one another. The date 
mentioned in HTRHffH^ does not tally with these calculations. 
Dr. Daftari’s date is inconsistent with much of the descri- 
ption. So Hr’f^'fHo ?? is to be taken as the date which 
suits each and every description in the epic. 


THE DATE OF THE MAHlBHlEATA WAR 
Dr. K. L. Daftari, Nagpur. 

(1) All the four Puraflas that give dynasties of kings, 
namely the Bhagavata, the Visnu, the Vayu and the Matsya 
are agreed that 87 kings ruled between the War and the Nandas, 
that the Nandas ruled for hundred years, and that Candra 
gupta Maurya then became the ruler. There is no discrepancy 
between the Puranas on these points. The date of Candragupta 
Maurya has been ascertained to be 322 or 312 b.c. If one 
generation be held to be equal to twenty years, the approximate 
date of the War is therefore 3 +22 + (20x37) = 11 62 b.c. 
There can be no doubt on this point. See paragraph 59 and 
the dynasties in paragraph 156.*' 

(2) {a) The Puranas no doubt say -that these 37 kings 
ruled for 1500 years, but that number of years is unreliable, 
being almost double of what it ought to be, for the average 
reign of one generation cannot much exceed twenty years. 
(See paragraphs 158 and 159). (fe) Though the years of the 
twenty-two Barhadratha kings are said to be 1000 years and 
are found by actual calculation to be 1092 at the greatest, they 
are taken to be 536 by the Puranas themselves in calculating 
the years between Pariksit and the Nandas (see paragraph 
161-166) i.e., about half of what they are found to be from the 
lists of kings given by the Puranas. (c) The number of years 
of the last three Sai^unaga kings given in the Puranas is exactly 
double of those given by Mahavanso. The years of subsequent 
reigns are the same in both the Puranas and the Mahavanso, 
(see paragraphs 168-172). These three points show that the 
number of years given by Puranas in the list of kings is double 
of the real.. Why the Puranas gave the years after doubling 
them is explained by the fact that the words ‘samd' and ‘varsha’ 
formerly^ meant half a year. (See paragraphs 178-176).' Mr. 
Karandikar’s explanation that many unimportant kings are 
omitted from the lists of kings in the Puranas, though the years 
of their rule are included in the total years, is untenable (see 
paragraph 160). 

(3) The statement ha the Ramayana that the rainy season 
began in Sravana proves the approximate date of the war to 
be 1200 B.c. See paragraph 60. 

Paragraphs here refer to those in my book. The Astronomical imfkod 
and its application to the Chronology of Ancient India published by the Nagpur 
University. ... 

61. 
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(4) The length of the lunar month taken in the Maha- 
bharata calendar exceeds the real length of the same (see para- 
graphs 43-48, especially paragraph 46). The ratio between the 
length of the day and the T-itM was taken to be 64 to 63 (see 
paragraphs 145-147). In the VeMngajyotisa the length of the 
lunar month is very much less than the real one and the ratio 
between the lengths of the day and the TitM is taken to be 
62 to 61 (see paragraphs 36-37). The Mahabharata calendar 
is therefore »>proved to be an improved form of the calendar 
of the Feddngaj?/of#G, whose date is proved by S. B. Dixit 
to be 1400 B.o. The date of the Mahabharata calendar is there- 
fore later than b.o. 1400. Even if we do not accept that the 
Mahabharata calendar is an improved form of V6Mngajyotisa 
calendar, we will have to accept that they are very similar 
(see paragraphs 35-60). Therefore also we cannot accept 1900 
B.o. for the Mahabharata calendar, for had it come into existence 
in 1900 B.o. it must have been much improved by 1400 b.o. 
and then the crude Veddnga Jyotisa could not have come into 
existence at all in 1400 b.o. 

(5) The statements in the Mahabharata about the posi- 

tions of the planets conflict with each other. This may be the 
result of interpolation or mistakes in readings. How to find 
out the reality is the question. This is my method to do it. 
Let us take the statement (see 

paragraph 62). This may be either real or false, but it being 
a statement about all the planets at once, all statements con- 
sistent with it must go along with it and must form a group, 
named the first group ; by themselves they may be either real 
or false. The other statements that are left are only two verses 
and being consistent with each other and being near each other 
form the second group. We, therefore, infer that ’ either of 
these two groups must be real. We find the years from each 
of these groups and ascertain if they can give the eclipses 
mentioned in the Mahabharata. Only one year from the first 
group i.e. 1197 b.o. (1695.3 by my way of calculating time ; see 
paragraphs 82-93) stands the test. (See paras 86-93). 

(6) This year gives all the eclipses mentioned in the 
Mahabharata (see paragraphs 94 to 100). It also explains 
the total solar eclipses and the unambiguous positions of the 
planets mentioned in the Earimmm. See paragraphs 101-107. 
Any one who proposes any other date for the war must show 
that he can explain all these. No one has yet heen able to 
find out such a date. Therefore 1197 b.o, must be accepted 
as the real date of the war. 
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(7) This date also agrees exactly with that obtained 
from the Piiranas (see paragraph 167). 

( 8 ) The year of the War being thus fixed, the day i.e. 
the month and the TitM works out to be the Amdvdsyd 
of Kartika (See paragraphs 108-114, noting the calculation 
in paragraph 118). 

(9) Planets calculated for this day and for the 18th day 
therefrom explain all the statements about the planets in the 
first group. See paragraphs 117-132. Any one who proposes 
any other day and date must show that he can explain all 
these statements. 

( 10 ) The year 1197 b.c. also explains how the second 
group came into the Mahabharata, see paras 133-141. It shows 
the position of the planets when Vyasa finished the compilation 
of the Bharata and was put in along with Igt group by subse- 
quent editors. 

(11) It is a fact that there are inconsistencies in the Maha- 

bharata and in the Puranas too. But what is the remedy? 
It is not to suppose all statements to be imaginary and false, 
as the late 0. V. Vaidya did, nor it is is to take any one state- 
ment and to build castles of imagination upon the same and 
to neglect all other statements or to misinterpret them as Mr. 
J. S. Karandikar does (see paragraph 236). We must bear 
it in mind that these inconsistencies are caused by our incorrect 
interpretation, by mistakes in readings or by interpolation, 
and ithen we must examine all the statements and search 
out the hidden truth. We must not accept any statement to 
be an interpolation if correct reading or correct interpolation 
explains the inconsistencies, and we must not correct a reading 
if correct interpolation removes inconsistencies, see paragraphs 
15-28. We should use for calculating by astronomy only 
those statements, the interpretation of which is not in doubt, 
(see para 25) ; but after calculating- the date we can reconcile 
the date with the statements by supposing a mistake in reading 
or in interpretation if well supported ; see para 25. If these 
points are kept in mind, it will be seen that the date proved 
by me is correct and that the cori'ections in the text and inter^ 
pretation proposed by me are quite acceptable; see paras 223-227 
where the interchange of and is proposed, and 

see paragraph 180 where I propose “%f” for “fW” and see 
also paragraphs 126-127 and 129. About my suggestion that 
the description of moon-rise in Dronaparvan is an interpolation 
provoked by the interchange of “«rww” and “ 5 ^”, 
see paragraphs 238-242. Thus if the corrupted condition of 
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the texts is properly considered and astronomy be relied upon, 
my date of the War can be accepted as correct. 

(12) This date should rather be accepted as a basis upon 
■which to build the conclusions about Kali Yuga etc. and should 
not be rejected on account of the current ideas about Kali 
Yuga (see paragraphs 245-248). 

Ebply to Mr. Karandikar’s objections. 

(13) In paragraph 5^, Mr. Karandikar says that Sri Krshna ’s 
suggestion about the day on which the war was to be commenced, 
did not fructify. This is not supported by any direct statement 
in the Mababharata. It is an inference of Mr. Karandikar. 
But that inference is incorrect as shown in paragraph 236 
sub-paragraph 2 of my book. Mr. Karandikar says that the 
interval of seven days between the day of the return of Krisna 
and the day oY which the war was proposed was too short. Can 
Mr. Karandikar say that he knows better than Sri Krshna or that 
he can make a more correct estimate of the time required for 
preparing for the fight, than Sri Krshna did ? Of course he 
cannot. 

(14) Mr. Karandikar’s statement in paragraph 6 that 
Balarama went away for pilgrimage, on the day on which the 
Moon was in the Anuradha, is quite true. But his statement 
in the same paragraph that the day was the end of the month of 
Kartika is wrong. It was really one day previous to the day 
proposed by Krshna, for the naksatm of the day proposed 
by Krshna i.e. of the new moon day was Jyeshtha, as shown 
in paragraphs 64 and 55 of my book. 

(16) None of Mr. Karandikar’s. suppositions in paragraph 
7 are supported by any statements in Mahabharata. That 
Uluka was sent because Pandavas delayed and that loMbhihdra 
referred to by Uluka means worship of arms on Skandasasti 
is not supported by any statement in the Mahabharata. As 
a matter of fact, loMbhihdra means only “arming oneself” 
(See Apte’s dictionary), and does not mean worship at all. It 
may almost mean worship of arms before a battle. It need 
not mean annual worship of arms. There is no evidence to 
show that the day of the annual worship of arms was Skandasasti 
in those days or to show that the arms were worshipped every 
year. 

Eefereaces are to the paragraphs in Mr. Karandikar’s paper at the 
be^ning of this section, pp. — 480. 
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(16) Mr. Karandikar’s argument in paragraph 8 is fully 

refuted in paragraphs 62-64 of my book. The second half of 
the verse “ ¥t^T: ” says that all the seven planets 

met together. Mr. Karandikar neglects this statement alto- 
gether when construing the first half of the verse. The Sun 
was in the Jyeshtha or near Jyeshtha as the day was near 
about Kartika Amavasya. The Moon could not be far aAvay 
from Jyeshtha, for all the seven planets met together. The 
Moon can therefore be inferred to have been only in Mula, 
Mula being the ninth naksatra from Magha. 

(17) Bharatasavitri is no part of the Mahabharata. It is 
only an attempt, like that of Mr. Karandikar, to solve the riddle 
of the Tithi of the day on which the War began and is not 
authoritative, especially as Mr. Karandikar admits that there 
are inconsistencies in it and as he himself does not follow it 
wholly. The description of the last night of the fight as ‘raudn 
can simijly mean, “terrible”, and does not necessarily mean a 
particular Tithi. 

(18) In paragraphs 12 to 15 Mr. Karandikar suggests, 
giving reasons, that the War began on the 11th of the bright 
half of Margashirsha, and I admit that the suggestion is a 
very intelligent one. But his suggestion is not supported by the 
positions of the planets and eclipses given in the Mahabharata 
and the Harivam^a. The only year that gives all these is 1197 
B.o. Mr. Karandikar’s year does not give all these (see para- 
graph 236 of my book) ; nor can any other year give them. We 
have therefore to accept the year 1197 b.c. If that year is 
accepted, we have to accept Amavasya of Kartika as the Tithi 
on which the war began ; for the XJttarayana then begins when 
the Sun is in Dhanishtha and that must be within 68 days from 
the Amavasya of Kartika (see paragraphs 118-4 of my book). 
If we do not do this, we have to reject almost all the statements 
about planets and eclipses. It is better to regard the descrip- 
tion of the Moon-rise on the night of the 14th day of the fight as 
an interpolation. Mr. Karandikar, also has to regard the verse 

# etc . as an interpolation, for the Naksatra 
on the last day of the War according to Mr. Karandikar is 
Mula, while according to the above verso, it is Sravana. But 
the verse is not an interpolation as shown in paragraphs 230 to 
235 of my book, in the year of the War the XJttarayana actually 
commenced on the 7th day of the bright half of Magha and 
not on the 4th day of the dark half of Magha. In paragraph 
242 of my book I have shown why my Tithi and year should 
be accepted and I hope the reasons given there will appeal to 
all reasonable men. 
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Now I WILL OONSIDBB Mb. KaBANDIEAK’s OBJECTIONS 
AGAINST MY DATE OF THE WaE. 

(19) Mr. Karandikar says in paragraph 16 that I have no 
authority for separating the astronomical statements into two 
groups. This is replied to in paragraph ^6 ahove.^^^^ A^^^^ 
statements consistent with 

must of course, group with it and the others being consistent 
with themselves of course form the other group. I have not 
assumed any of the groups to be true, but I have proved with 
the help of the eclipses that the first is true. 

(20) Mr. Karandikar says there is no indication that the 

second group points out the date of finislfing the Bharata 
epic. The dates of the two groups stand apart by three years 
and Vyasa took three years to write the work. Is not that 
a suffic ent indication? ■' 

(21) Mr. Karandikar asks (para 18) why the time of finishing 
is described as inauspicious. As a matter of fact it is not so 
described (see paragraph 78 of my book). All statements in 
which planetary positions are said to be ominous fall in the 
first group (see paragraphs 80, 118-128). 

(22) Mr. Karandikar’s contention (para 19) that my astro- 
nomical calculations depend mainly upon the planet Mercury 
is wrong. I have not made any use of Venus or, Mercury for 
calculating the years from the first group. I have found the 
years without them and the eclipses have confirmed only one 
of them (see paragraphs 86 to 96 of my book). I have found 
the years from the second group without the help of Mercury 
and the eclipses have not confirmed any of them. Thus Mercury 
has not been used at all for getting the year. But when Mercury 
is calculated for the year already obtained, we get it exactly 
as described in the Mahabharata and this confirms the year 
and also the TitJd still further (see paragraphs 119, 122, 123 
and 120 of my book). Mercury may not be ordinarily visible ; 
but astronomers see it very often and Sanjaya has given the 
position of Mercury. It must be therefore held that he tried 
to see it. Nor was there any impediment of the dust ; for as 
the planet was seen in the East and in the morning before the 
fight began, there could be no dust. 

(23) My year and my Tithi is proved without the help 

of any changes in the readings. I suggest changes in readings 
ofily to reconcile other statements in the Mahabharata with 
my year and Tithi. See paragraph 11 above and No. 25 of 
my book. I have not suggested for ; I have 
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found it in the Madras Edition (see paragraph 124) ; I have 
suggested the interchange of and but I have given 

a very good reason for the happening of the interchange i.e. the 
misunderstanding the meaning of the verse (see 

paragraphs 224 and 225 of my book). The word ^ which really 
means “went to the Pandavas” was misunderstood to mean” 
“went away from the Pan da vas”. It should be noted that 
Vai^ampayana, who is the speaker of the verse and who was 
speaking at Hastinapura to Janamejaya, could not use agate 
for the “going of Balarama to the Pandavas then at Upalaya 
or Viratapura”. 

(24) The well-known meaning of Svetagraha is Venus and 
that of Somasya putra is Mercury. Mr. Karandikar has to 
abandon these well-known meanings and has to resort to obscure 
meanings perhaps even devised to remove inconsistencies in 
the Mahabharata. This is rather a point in my favour and 
against Mr. Karandikar and hot against me as he suggests in 
para 21. 

(25) With reference to para 22 of Mr. Karandikar, I am to 
observe that I am quite right in holding the description of the 
Moon-rise in Dronaparva to be an interpolation. I have sug- 
gested only one interpolation, while Mr. Karandikar has to resort 
to many interpolations ; because all the statements that he 
ignores are interpolations from his standpoint. What is better, 
one interpolation or many ? I have moreover shown how 
'this interpolation can be provoked after the interchange of 
Sravana and Pushyena (see paragraph 241 of my book). There 
are inconsistencies in the Mahabharata ; that is an admitted 
fact ; and they ought to be removed by doing the least violence 
to the text. Mine is the least violence, since the only change 
I propose is the interchange of “Sramna” and Pushyena and 
the interpolation of the Moon-rise is a result of the same. 

(26) In paragraph 23, Mr. Karandikar says that I cannot 
point out the day of Balarama’s departure from the Pandavas 
for pdgrunage. This is absolutely wrong. Paragraph 226 
of my book shows that Balarama went away from the Pandavas 
for pilgrimage on the day of Anuradha Naksatra, the day 
previous to the day on which the War began according to me, 
and not on the day of Sravana Nak§atra. The previous Sravana 
is the constellation on which Balarama, started from Bwaraka 
to go to the Pandavas at Upalavya ; (see paragraph 223 of my 
book for the correct meaning of the expression ^f5rzrT?ftf?»T, 

(27) As to Mr. Karandikar’s 24th para, I have to observe 
that the Bharatasavitri has been rightly ignored by me, it 
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being only quite apparently an misuocessful attempt to recon- 
cile the conflicting statements in the Bharata. It must be 
noted here that it is illogicarand dangerous to rely upon astro- 
logical considerations as Mr. Karandikar does. 

(28) Mr. Karandikar finds his year of the Mahabharata 

War from a reading in the Vayu Purana (para 81). But he 
does not explain why there are also different readings in the 
other manuscript of the same. He does not discuss which 
reading is acceptable. He ignores the Bhagavata and the 
Visnu Puranas that mention in unambiguous words that 1000 
years, only and not 1500 passed between Parikshita and Nandas 
in the verse ?r?r &c. (see paragraph 162 and 

Note 71 on page 85 of my book). If this verse is taken into 
consideration, it will show that the reading relied_ upon by Mr. 
Karandikar is the result of an attempt to reconcile conflicting 
statements in the Puranas and that it cannot be relied upon 
in view of the xery much weightier considerations set forth in 
paragraphs above, especially in view of the statement in the 
Mahavara^a referred to therein. It should be noted that Mr. 
Karandikar’s suggestion that every other king is omitted by 
the Puranas but that the years of his reign are included in 
those of the kings mentioned, is strange and disproved by the 
statements in the Mahavam^a (see paragraph 160 of my book). 

(29) Mr. Karandikar avoids here the discussion of the 

positions of the planets given in the Mahabharata. But he has 
given the result of his calculations in the “Kesari” of the 27th 
January of 1939. He gets Jupiter in Jyeshtha (226/53) which 
agrees neither with the first group nor with the second. He gets 
Saturn in Jyeshtha (233/11) which agrees with neither group ; 
the longitude of Jyeshtha is 230. It should be noted that in 
the first group Jupiter and Saturn are said to be near Vi^akha 
whose longitude is 210. He ge|s Mars in Punarvasu (91/35) 
which does not agree with any group and therefore He mis- 
construes the words to mean that, or he thinks 

that the retrograde Mars in Punarvasu or Pushya has its drsti 
upon Magha; whence does Mr. Karandikar get Punarvasu or 
Pushya and whence does he get the drsti ? He gets Venus in 
Purvasadha (268/14) which agrees with neither group and it 
could not have been seen in the East in the morning on the 
18th” day of the war as stated in etc. (see paragraph 

70 of my book), its longitude being greater than that of the 
sun. He gets Mercury in Jyeshtha 238/18, but it could not 
have been seen being too near the sun that at 237/55 ; and it 
could not have been seen in the East in the morning on the 
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18th day of the War, as stated in etc . its longitude 

being greater than of the Sun. This very verse shows that 
Mars was not in Punarvasu as Mr. Karandikar concludes. 
Mr. Karandikar has not given the results of his calculation of 
eclipses. It appears that he has not calculated them. He has 
not calculated the positions of the planets and the total eclipse 
of the Sun at the time of the killing of Kamsa given in the 
Harimma in unambiguous language, as I have done, see para- 
graphs 101-107, of my book. See also paragraph 236 there. , 

In spite of these serious defects, Mr. Karandikar claims 
that his date is based and supported by astronomical considera- 
tions ; who will admit his claim ? The weighty consideration 
given in paragraph 4 above does not even enter his mind. His 
discussion is quite superficial and one-sided and his proposition 
must therefore be rejected. 



THE DATE OF THE MAHlBHlEATA WAE 
Mr. Kabanmkab’s reply to Dr. Daptari. 

(1) Paragraph 13 Krshna’s suggestion was only a 
tentative one. It cannot be accepted as a proof that the war 
actually began on Amavasya unless corroborated by some 
other reference to Amavasya as the day on which war did 
begin. The Bharata nowhere mentions it. On the contrary 
the description of dark nights just after sun-set shows that the 
fortnight during which the war was fought was the dark one. 

(2) Paragraph 14 : Balarama started on his pilgrimage 
when the, moon was in Anuradha. It might be that Amavasya 
actually had begun or that CaturdaSi was culminating in Ama- 
vasya. It is after all a minor point. 

(3) Paragraph 16 : Uluka was actually sent by Duryodhana 
to the Pan da vas with a taunt for their delaying tactics. If 
the war did really begin on Amavasya as suggested by Sri 
Krshna where was the necessity to send the messenger ? The 
very fact that such a message was sent is itself a proof that 
there was some delay. “Lohabhihara” has actually been 
explained by the commentator Mlakantha to be the ceremony 
of worship of war weapons and horses. The sixth day of bright- 
half of Marga^irsha is the Skanda-Shashthi and is an annual 
worship-day of arms for Kshatriyas. 

(4) is only an exaggeration 

of evil omens, just as on every day of calamity there is the 
repetition of the stock-ill-omen Tif'??pr?RTf5ER*nT^f®r i 

Dr. Daftari tries to fix up an eclipse of the Sun wherever this 
expression occurs. It is misunderstanding the colloquial 
phrase. 

(5) Paragraph 17 : Bharata-Savitri shows us what the 
current tradition was; so it cannot be ignored altogether. 
Inconsistencies creep up when later generations fail to catch 
the exact meaning of certain old technical words and unwarily 
try to explain their own interpretation in new words. But 
the whole of the tradition of Bharata-Savitri cannot be uncere- 
moniously brushed aside. 

(6) Paragraph 18 : The whole paragraph is meaningless. 

It is simply an unauthorised asertion that “I am right and 
Karandikar is wrong.” 

*■ Beferenoes are to the paragraphs in Pr. Paftari’s paper, ante, pp. 481-9 , 
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(7) Paragraphs 19-21: Dr. Daftari has separated the 
astronomical statements in two groups referring to two different 
periods. There is absolutely no proof given in support of this 
queer idea. What Dr. Daftari simply says is this: — “My 
theory is that this is one of the confusions created by subsequent 
editors of the Bharata” (Page 70 of Daftari’s book). Can 
this idea of throwing the blame on the writers carry conviction 
to the mind of any reader? 

This idea of separating the verses into two groups is the 
very basis of Daftari’s whole theory. So his whole theory 
topples down when the base is shaken. 

(8) Paragraph 22 : Dr. Daftari’s calculation depends 

much upon the position of the Mercury. Dr. Daftari admits 
“Mercury may not be ordinarily visible; but astronomers see 
it very often and Sanjaya has given the position of Mercury. 
It must therefore be held that he tried to see it.” When the 
mind of everybody was engrossed by the events of the war, 
Sanjaya was leisurely trying to see the Planet Mercury. And 
that too during the din of the battle and when the sky was’ 
full of dust. Dr. Daftari says that there was no dust because 
the Mercury was observed in the morning. But this is going 
against the text. The verse occurs 

while describing the state at the time of the death of Karna, 
which occured in the evening. 

(9) • Paragraph 23: The changes in “readings” such as 
into and interchanging the places of j^and is 

tmwarranted. Even after interchanging the words Dr. Daftari 
cannot explain the fact that Balarama did not start on his 
pilgrimage on Sravana. To suppose that Balarama refers to 
his starting from Dvaraka and not from the Pandavas is 
absurd, for while relating the account of his pilgrimage his 
starting from the camp of the Pandavas is relevant and not 
the starting from Dvaraka. Even supposing that it refers 
to his starting from Dvaraka, it requires corroboration and 
the Moon cannot be in Sravana on any such day. 

(10) Paragraph 24 : j’T: does mean Budha ; but 

here this planet being invisible, this expression should be taken 
to mean the Comet which is supposed to be the son of the Moon, 

(11) Paragraphs 25-26 : The description of the Moon-rise 
in Dronaparva after the death of Ghatotkaca cannot be an 
interpolation, for the battle could not be renewed without 
Moon-light and the time of* the rise of the Moon does fix up 
the TitM correctly. This goes against the theory of Dr. Daftari ; 
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SO he resorts to the osnal and convenient theory of calling it 
an interpolation* 

(12) Paragraph 27 : Dr. Daftari ignores the Bharata- 
Savitri tradition and gives unconvincing and fanciful reasons 
for it. 

(13) Paragraph 28 : Out of all the readings of the verse, 

is the most consistent reading 
and therefore I have adopted it. Whenever there are different 
readings, we can choose any one of them which gives the correct 
and consistent sense. The skill lies in making the appropriate 
choice and not in ignoring all the different readings-. 

(14) Paragraph 29 ; The positions of the planets given 
by me are consistent with my interpretation of the different 
verses. To make them applicable to the wrong interpretations 
of the verses as given by Dr. Daftari and then to say that the 
planets’ positions are inaccurate is surely not a correct method 
of criticism. For instance, I have never assumed that Mercury 
was visible. So the position of Mercury given by me can be 
correct according to my reading of the verse. The same ex- 
planation is applicable to the position of all other planets. 
I am nowhere inconsistent with myself. 

(15) One glaring instance as to how Dr. Daftari imposes 
any imaginary meaning on any verse in the Mahabharata will 
expose his way of arguing. In Striparvan there is the following 
verse : — 

^ II 

In this Gandhari pronounces a curse that the Yadavas will 
destroy one another in the thirty-sixth year. Gandhari is 
saying this at the end of the Bh§.rata War; so any one may 
naturally think that this curse is to fructify in the thirty-sixth 
year from the termination of the war. But this interpretation 
does not suit Dr. Daftari’s pet theory. So he imposes his own 
interpretation that thirty-six years are to be calculated, 
not from the day on which the curse was pronounced, but 
from the date of the Eajasuya sacrifice,; Can anyone fairly 
suppose that at the time of cursing Srikrshna, Gan^ari meant 
the period to be measured from Eajasuya ? Gandhari had 
not even attended that ceremony and it can never have been 
uppermost in her mind. But Dr. Daftari imposes that meaning 
on the verse without the least reason or authority for it. 



THE HATE OF THE MAHABHA RATA WAR. 

By Pbof. P. C. Sbhgupta, Calcutta. 

A cBiTicisM OP Db. Daptaet’b views. 

1. Dr. Daftari has fotmd Ms data from very wrong places 
of the great epic. The planetary positions in the •utpdtalaksanas 
of the Mahabharata and of chapter 3 of the Bhisniaparva 
specially, are hopelessly inconsistent; and were not true either 
for the time of the Pandavas or for any other time, —a set of lies 
stating bad omens portending dire consequences to come,-work 
of an astrologer whose data cannot be much prior to that of 
Varahamihira (550 a.d.). If the word means the same day 
of the week, the date cannot be earlier than 400 a.d. Here the 
mention of so many planets makes the statements most un- 
reliable. This basis was used by Lele and it lead to the fantastic 
date of 5229 b.c. Bentley worked on the horoscopes of Rama 
and Krsna and arrived at the dates of the 6th April, 961 b.c. 
and the 7th August, 600 a.d. both of which are unacceptable. 

2. Dr. Daftari, a knocker out of all traditions, pins his 
faith in a selection from the lies referred to above, and attempts 
to solve the problem of bis own making, viz., to find the time 
when : 

Sun 245°, Mars 211°, Jupiter 211° and Saturn 211° and 
finishes with the solution : 

Sun 251° Mars 235° Jupiter 218° and Saturn 216° on 
November 21, — 1197 a.d., at Kuruksetra, Mean 
time 6 a.m. • 

His is only a partial solution of his own problem, it cannot 
have anything to do with the year of the Bharata Battle. 

3. His allegation that the new-moon on Nov. 20, — 1197 
A.D. was the Kdrtika amdvdsyd of the year is incorrect. It was 
really the Agrahdyana amdvdsyd, both according to the modern 
calendar and the Vedanga- calendar. The new-moon on No v. 20, 
—1197 A.D. is similar to the new-moon on December 21, 1938 
of our time. In the Vedanga five yearly lunisolar cycle, which 
may be truly started from February 4, 1935 to last till February 
8, 1940 A.D., the new-moon on December 21, falls in the Anu- 
vatsara and not in the Iddvatsara or Idvatsara. Hence tie 
new-moon on Nov, 20, — 1197 A.h, also fell in the Annvatsara 
(4th year) of the corresponding lunisolar cycle of the time, 
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In both the calendars in the first three years there are 37 luna- 
tions, hence in the Anuvatsara there are 12 lunations having 
the same names in both the calendars. Dr. Daftari’s position 
on this point is untenable. (In the modern calendar one inter- 
calary month comes in the mean period of two years and eight - 
and half months of the sidereal measure, and in 2J years of the 
Vedahga calendar. In the Samvatsara and the Anuvatsara the 
lunar months have the same names in both the calendars). 

4. His solution is incorrect as he fails to bring about 
the nahsatra Fusya on the day of the mace-duel. It actually 
comes out as Piir'yapliaZgMm. His drastic alteration of one 
MaMhMrata text and tiis repudiating another MahdbMrata 
reference, viz., the rising of a crescent moon in the last quarter 
of the night following the 14th day of the battle, are of no 
avail to him. Dr. Daftari omits to give the moon’s naksatra 
for the day of the mace-duel, for reasons best known to him. 

5. Dr. Daftari’s solution is again totally in error when 
we come to examine another point. He accepts that Bhishma 
expired on the 68th day from Nov. 21, — 1197 a.d. The date 
in question is readily seen to be the 27th January, — 1196 a.d. 
on^wbich Bhishma expired according to Dr. Daftari’s finding. 
But the Sun turned north about the 1st January, — 1196 a.d. 
i.e. about 26 days before Bhishma’s expiry. In this case also 
Dr. Daftari avoids calculation. 

6. Dr. Daftari translates (on page 18 of his book) 

“Both the Sun and the Moon were 
eclipsed on the 13th Tithi of the same month.’’ 

He has evidently changed the- order ‘moon and sun’ to 
‘sun and moon’ to suit his purpose, forgetting that an eclipse 
fo the sun followed by an eclipse of the moon cannot be inter- 
, preted as having oecured in the same lunar month, which is 
reckoned from the light half (from a first visibility of the crescent 
to the next. (G'|<e: Sat. Br., quoted by Diksita). 

As he accepts that in the Mahabharata calendar the months 
began with the light half, what he says in support of his finding 
fo the year of the Bharata-battle on this ground on page 44 
fo his book is self-contradictory. The phenomenon of a. lunar 
eclipse followed hy a solar eclipse, m the same lunation is the 
true meaning of the text, but this is hot of unusual occurrence ; 
it cannot provide a sure basis for calculation. 

7. Dr. Daftari is again incorrect when he translates 
the word ‘ Angaraha' by ‘Venus’. Hence what he says in support 
of his solution by this process is; meaningless. We may ask 
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Daftari if he has ever seen Mars, in opposition. Venus is the 
white planet and Mars the red planet in Sanskrit literature. 

8. It can he reasonably established that in the period 
in which the Bgveda was developed, of which the lower limit 
must have been the date of the Bharata-battle, tire only planets 
discovered or noticed were the Sun, Moon, Jupiter and Venus 
spoken of variously as Vend, Vena, Surya or Suryasya duhita. 
The remaining five of the nine planets, are not mentioned in 
the Bgveda. When about 400-500 a.d., the ‘nine planets’ 
came to be regarded as gods, the appropriate rcas for libations 
to be made for their propitiation could be found for the Sun 
and Jupiter only fronx the Bgveda. It has therefore been quite 
illogical for Daftari to base his problem on any part of the 
utpdtalahsams which speak of so many planets. His wrong 
selection of premises has led to a wrong result. 

9. Dr. Daftari expresses— -1197 a.d., as 1197 b.o., and 
in another place — 2448 a.d. as 2448 b.c. This is against the 
international convention. He should have expressed bis dates 
correctly in the Julian calendar. Again in the expression ‘the 
9th Tithi of the Chaitra Vadya in Saka .42r, Daftari says that 
this figure ‘421’ shows the current year ; the past years are 420. 
This is also incorrect and all this has been very confusing. 
For a book written in English meant for international scholars, 
such misexpressions should never occur. There are other 
misexpressions in the book, e.g., when he speaks of ‘aphelion’ of 
the sun and the moon. 

The whole of Daftari’s work thus loses its sole foundations 
as his finding of the year of the Bhdrata battle has been vitiated 
by an incorrect selection of data. He is further inaccurate 
in the solution of the problem of his own making ; he is mistaken 
in calling the new-moon Nov. 20, — 1197 a.d., the Kdrtiha- 
amdvdsyd of the year. He has failed to bring about the nahsatra 
Pmyd on the day of the mace-duel and has failed also in bringing 
about the winter solstice day one or two days before his date 
of Bhishma’s expiry. He is also incorrect in translating and 
using the Mahdbhdrata text on the two eclipses in the same 
lunation. - 

Although Dr. Daftari fails to express his dates correctly 
in Julian calendar, he is' good as a calculator of planetary posi- 
tions. That be is a patient worker is also true, but it seems to 
us inexplicable how he could overlook such flaws in his findings. 


DATE Of THE MAHlBHlEATA WAE, 

De. Daftaei’s EEPiiY TO Pbof. Sbngupta. 

(1) The data upon which I base my date of the Maha- 
bharata War have been described by Mr. Sengupta as “a set 
of lies stating bad omens, portending dire consequences to come, 
— work of an astrologer whose date cannot be much prior to 
that of Varahamihira (550 a.d.).” This is all imaginary and 
has no basis ; because actually in no verse of the first or tne 
second group (see paragraphs 62-78 of my book “The astro- 
nomical method and its application to the Chronology of Ancient 
India” the planetary positions mentioned therein are described 
as omens or portends. The only verses that describe planetary 
positions as omens are 

qwHlf I arylPr srsrr: ii 

and these have been misconstrued by all before me. I am the 
first to point out the real meanings of and snftefi (see 

paragraph 16 of my book). Accepting my meaning of 
Mr. Sengupta objects that the days of the week were unknown 
in the days of the Mahabharata War. My reply to this is given 
in paragraph 44 and the note to paragraph 299. . It is not 
impossible to describe two eclipse at an interval of 14 days 
happening on WfsRft by the calcufotion of these days, as omens 
after having actually seen the destruction caused by the War. 
Hence we cannot reject these verses as interpolations. On 
the contrary we must regard them as the true indications of 
the date of the War. Mr. Sengupta supposes that all discre- 
pancies and absurdities are caused by interpolations. This is 
wrong. They may be the result of our misunderstanding or 
of misreadings also. If we have to do the least violence to the 
text, it is best to suppose ihat they are caused by our mis- 
understanding, and it is next best to suppose that they are 
caused by misreadings. But it is worst to suppose that they 
are caused by interpolations. Therefore the idea of an inter- 
polation is to be entertained only as a last resort and not 
as a usual occurence as Mr. Sengupta does. 

Failures of Lele or Bentley do not help Mr. Sengupta. 
They never gave their Noughts to the discrepancies and ab- 
smrdities in the works before thOm and to the way out of the 
discrepancies and absurdities. 

(2) Yes, I have knocked out aU traditions because the 
traditions did not give any reliable result. Mr. Sengupta says 
that the solution obtained by me is partial ; but he does not 
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give any reasons for this statement ; therefore it is difficult 
to understand what he means. Does he mean that the planetary 
positions in the solution obtained differ by a few degrees from 
those in the problem, and hence the solution is wrong ? From 
what he spoke in the conference, I understood that he meant 
this. This is extremely unlike a mathematician ; for, the 
planetary positions in the problem are only approximate and 
not exact, and though we get the same positions again and 
again at certain intervals, we get them ' only approximately 
the same and not exactly the same, on account of the incom- 
mensurability of the Periods of Revolutions of the planets 
with respect to each other. Therefore we have only to see 
if the positions in the solution agree with the description in the 
Bharata. I have shown in paragraphs 117 to 142 that they 
do agree. 

(3) I have never alleged that the new-moon on November 
20, — 1197 A.D. was a^TRiwr. In fact I have not given 

my day of the beginning of the war in terms of the Julian calen- 
dar. I have stated in paragraph 142 that the date was 16958 
years from my starting point mentioned in paragraph 83, and 
I have stated that that date was anrRRm' according to 
the calendar of those days, but actually the Pratipada of the 
bright half of Pausha. Therefore I mean that the of 
those days was really the enMif called the smrfRW by Mr. 
Sengupta. It is absolutely wrong to say, as Mr. Sengupta does, 
that the 20th November was even according to the 

calendar of those days. Mr. Sengupta regards a modem cycle 
from 4th February, 1935 a.d. to 8th February, 1940 a.d. as 
being the same as the cycle of the Vedanga Jyotisa and draws 
inference therefrom. This is quite incorrect. For, though 
both consist of 1830 days, the Sun goes 1804° in the former 
and only 1800° in the latter and the Moon goes only 24113° in 
the former and 24120° in the latter. How can we regard both 
these cycles as the same and apply the results in the calcula- 
tion of the one to the other ? In the otter i.e. the Vedanga 
Jyotisa cycle, wq get by calculation the 'R’ssr constellation 
on the sruRrRT of the of the 3rd year or on the 

sTfrrsiTRr of of the 5th year (fgm:) (See Dixit’s book, 

pages 77-78). I have shown in the parenthesis of paragraph 
98 that the latter year i.e. does not agree with the begin- 
ning of the described in the Bharata. Therefore the 

ffght began on the SRT^TRT of the 3rd year of the cycle 
and not of the 4th year as Mr. Sengupta says. Mr. Sengupta 
does not take into consideration the fact that the Mahabharata 
Sun was lagging behind its real position, and thus Mr. Sen- 
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gupta does not see that the of Mahahharata calendar 

can be really the The Sun could lag behind even 

30° as shown in paragraphs 35 to 50 of my boob. 

(4) Mr. Sengupta objects that my solution does not give 
on the day of the mace-duel but it gives the 

He ignores the distinction between the actual 
and the by the calculation of those days. The 
of the mace- duel was the result of the calculation of those days 
and is the result of the calculation of these days. 

The Bharata gives the as then calculated and not the 
real one i.e. the as now calculated. I have met all such 
objections in paragraphs 206 to 212. Mr. Sengupta does mot 
appear to have read these. 

Mr. Sengupta blames me for drastically changing the 
text (i.e. supposing that and Tctw are interchanged) and for 
regarding the description of the moon-rise as an interpolation. 
He does not enter into the logic underlying these suggestions 
of mine. I have described this logic in paragraphs 15 to 25 
of my book, if one properly understands the causes of dis- 
crepancies in the Bharata and of the way out of those discre- 
pancies, he will find that with the smallest change in the text, 
I have removed all the discrepancies in the Bharata. I have 
also shown that the interchange of and T'stor led to the 
interpolation of the description cf the moon-rise (see paragraph 
241 of my boob). Moreover it must be noted that I do not 
deppnd upon any of these changes suggested by me. I only 
suggest these changes to reconcile the text with the date proved 
independently of the changes. If and 5®^ are left as 
they are, the constellation of the day on which the fight began 
would be E’T . As the constellation of the previous Amavasya 
was the day of the beginning of the fight would be the 

of the ei’t##. The lon^tude of the Sun would then be 
245° approximately. This is in fact the datum used by me 
for calculation (see paragraphs 56-57) of the year. But when 
the year has been found out, it clearly shows that the war must 
have begun on the Amavasya (see paragraphs 108-114, especially 
paragraph 113), and of course it further proves the interchange 
of and and the interpolation of the description of 
the moon-rise. 

(5) Mr. Sengupta also objects, that in the year of the 
war as settled by me, the death of Bhisma occurs 26 days after 
the actual beginning of the Httarayana. I have stated this ob- 
jection in paragraph 206 of my book and I have given a reply 
to the same in paragraphs 210 and 211, The sum and subs- 
tance of that reply is that by the wrong calculation of those 
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days, we get the beginning of Ilttarayana 24 days after the 
actual beginning. It may be objected that it is impossible 
that such a mistaken calendar 'was being then used. The 
supposition that a wrong calendar was then being used is the 
only rational way of construing 

(see paragraphs 45 to 48) and 4=^% ” (see 
paragraph 85). The mention of the and shows 

that though the mistakes in the calendar were known, the 
remedy applied was not the correction of the periods of revo- 
lutions that an astronomer of these days would apply but it 
was only occasional correction of the accumulated error by 

or (see paragraphs 38-50). 

(6) In the year of the War as settled by me, we get first 
an eclipse of the Sun and then after an interval of 14 days an 
eclipse of the Moon. This does not satisfy Mr. Sengupta. He 
objects that in the Bharata the words used are 

and that they mean that the eclipse of the Moon preceded 
the eclipse of the Sun. He further objects that as the solar 
eclipse occurred on the sruiwTFrr of the and the lunar eclipse 
on the trlfw of the these eclipses cannot be said to have 

occurred in one month, as described by the Bharata by the 
word My reply is this. It is not necessary to suppose 

that the author of the Bharata was so nice in the language 
he used. It is not necessary to suppose that by placing the 
word wsr first, the author meant that the lunar eclipse pre- 
ceded the solar eclipse. Further as the interval between the 
two eclipses was only 14 days and not five or six months, and 
as the period of 14 days is smaller than the period of one month, 
the author could also use the word i:e. in one month. We 

should not be so nic§, especially as we cannot find another date 
that agrees with all the statements in the Bharata more closely 
than mine does. 

(7) Mr. Sengupta objects that I have wrongly translated 

the word “ ” by “Venus”. My reply to this objection 

is given in paragraph 127 of my book. I say we have to translate 
it like that if we do not throw out the verse 

etc. as an interpolation. I have not based my calcula- 
tion upon this verse. The year of the war is proved indepen- 
dently of this verse. But in that year Venus was retrograde 
in the and Mars cannot be retrograde in the in any 
year that any astronomer may prove, being too near the Sun. 
We are therefore vcompelled to understand “Venus” by the 
word “snrnsi”. In the alternative we may throw off the 
verse as an interpolation, but that wiU not disprove the date 
proved by independent statements. I have only shown how 
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this verse can be reconciled with my date, and have not based 
my calculation upon it. I .have shown that means a 

descendant of fire i.e. the “Venus”. Mr. Sengupta’s remark 
that I have, not seen Mars in opposition is quite unfair and 
unnecessary. Though fire may be red, it is not necessary that 
a descendant of fire also must be red. 

(8) Mr. Sengupta also objects that the people of the days 
of the Bharata War did not know all the planets. He supports 
his proposition by saying that all the planets are not mentioned 
in the Egveda. This is very unfair to the Ancient Indians 
especially as Mr. Sengupta holds that they were so advanced 
as to find by actual observation the beginning of the Uttarayana. 
Non-mention of all planets in the Egveda is of no significance 
for it is not a work on astronomy. 

(9) Mr. Sengupta unnecessarily blames me for not having 
followed the international convention when expressing my 
date. I did not calculate and give the month and the day on 
which the War began; the date 1197 b.c. given by me is therefore 
clearly approximate. Had 1 calculated the month and the day, 
I would have given it as 12th November, 1198 b.o. It is only 
49 days distant from 1st January, 1197 b.o. Therefore as an 
approximate description 1197 b.o. also is not incorrect. Cal- 
culators can easily see that I meant approximately 1197 com- 
plete years before the beginning of the Christian Era. 

The day 21st November .as given by Mr. Sengupta is 
wrong. The sun turns to the North on or about 28rd December 
every year. Sun’s longitude from the equinox is then 270° and 
from my starting point described in paragraph 66 of my book, 
it is about 294°. The Sun’s longitude on the first day of the 
War is 262° approximately. The Sun takes 41° days to go 
from 252° to 294°. Therefore the day of tbe W’^ar must be 
41 days before 23rd of December i.e. it must be about the 12th 
November by the Gregorian Calendar. Even now 1 say that 
in the expression “the 9tJa of the Chaitra Vadya in Saka 
421”, the figure 421 shows the current year, the past year being 
420. Mr. Sengupta is absolutely wrong on this point. 

1 admit 1 slipped into an error in using the word “aphe- 
lion” for the apogee of the Sun or the Moon. The mistake 
however does not prevent anybody from understanding what 
I mean. Mr. Sengupta Has candidly stated that my calcula- 
tions are correct. I thank him very much for this. I have 
shown also that all his objections are futile. Therefore my 
date of the War stands undisputed. 


WHO FOUNDED THE VlKRAMA ERA 
By De. a. S. Altekae, Benares. 

(Summary of the paper) 

It is indeed strange that in the 2000th year of Vikrama 
era, there should be no •certainty as to its founder. Unless 
more evidence becomes available, such ■will continue to be the 
case. 

Hindu and Jain traditions no doubt attribute this era 
to a king named Vikrama, who is stated to have flourished in 
c. 67 B.o. at UjjayiaL But the works which record these tradi- 
tions are aU late. The Kalakaoharya story no doubt mentions 
that king Vikrama founded this era after expelling the Sakas, 
but it occurs in a work of the 18th century, when the era of 
67 B.o. had been already attributed to Vikrama by tradition. 
The- colophon in the SatrunjayamdMtmya would prima facie 
show that the era was kno'vra after Vikrama in 421 a.d., when 
the work is said to have been composed. But this colophon 
is of utterly no value from the historical point of view; for 
if we accept it as true we shall have to suppose that in saxivat 
467 or 411 a.d., Valabhi was being ruled by king Siladitya of 
the Maitraka dynasty, and not by king Chandragupta of the 
.Gupta dynasty. The colophon of this work cannot, therefore, be 
accepted as proving the prevalence of the name Vikrama era in 
the 6th century. The GdtMsaptadaE V. 64 refers, according 
to its commentator Gadadhara, to king Vikramaditya ; the 
commentator, however, may here be referring to current notions * 
about the legendary Vikrama. The practice of giving a lakh 
of coins to a successful general, attributed to Vikramaditya 
by the commentator, may have beiMi as well followed by many ' 
other kings, who may as well have been present before the 
mind of the author of the Saptasatl. The Kathdsaritsdgara 
refers to a king named Vikramaditya as ruling at Ujjaini and 
describes his exploits. But the whole account of this work 
is legendary. History knows of no king of Gauda named 
Saktikumara, or of Karnataka named Jayadhvaja, or of Lata 
named Vijayavarman, or of Kashmira named Sunandana or 
of Sindh named Gopala, who could have been defeated by a 
king of Ujjaini in cc. 60 b.o. It is interesting to note 
that this work does not mention the Sakas among the 
powers overthrown by this ruler, nor does it state that he 
founded any era. 
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The epigraphical evidence, on the other hand, tends to 
show that a king named Vikrama was not connected with the 
foundation of this era. Had such been the case, the era in its 
earliest stages would have been known after him. As it is, 
inscriptions show that it was known as Kiita era in the 3rd 
and 4th centuries a.d., and as Malava era during the 5th to 
the 8th centuries a.d. It was'only in the 9th century a.d. 
that inscriptions for the first time describe it as Vikrama Era, 
but this is done only in one of the ten inscriptions of this period. 
We have 34 inscriptions of the tenth century ; out of these 
only two give it the name of Vikrama. Inscriptions of the 
11th and the 12th centuries give it this name more frequently. 
But in their case also the vast majority refers to it simply as 
Sammt. 

If the era has been really founded by Vikrama, one fails 
to understand why it should not have been known after him 
during its early centuries. There is no doubt that the era was 
started in 57 b.c. But the available evidence seems to show 
that it was founded by Krta, who was an important personality 
or ruler of Malavas, who had at this time a. republican consti- 
tution. Krta may have been the President or the General 
of the Malavas, who was successful in expelling the Sakas from 
Central India. An era was started to commemorate this 
event and it was known as the Krta Era. It is possible to 
argue that this Krta may have also been known as Vikra- 
maditya, but there is so far no evidence to show that such was 
really the case. Were it so, the era should have been known 
as Vikrama Era in its early stages, which is not the case. 



HISTOEIOITY OF VIKRAMADITYA. 

By 

De. R. B. Pandey. 

This paper proposes to bring out and discuss various 
types of evidence throwing light on Vikramaditya, and it tries 
to show that the tradition that he really founded the Vikrama 
Era in 57 b..o. is based on solid facts of history, 

I. Folk-tales : 

Vikramaditya has been universally remembered and 
respected throughout India for his ideal justice and devoted 
service of his people. The folk-tales long known and widely 
prevalent insist on the following facts : — 

(1) Vikramaditya was a ruler of Ujjayini, 

(2) He defeated the Sakas and founded an era, and 

(3) He was a patron of Kalidasa. 

II. Indian Astronomy : 

Indian astronomy invariably associates the Vikrama era 
with Vikramaditya of Ujjayini in 57 b.o. 

III. Traditions : 

Traditions recorded in Indian literature substantially corro- 
borate the folk-tales. Some of them are given below : 

1. We find the earliest recorded tradition of Vikra- 
maditya in the GathasaptaSati (V. 64) : “Through her feet, 
satisfied at the pleasure of being massaged and spreading lac 
on your hand, she teaches a lesson on the life of Vikramaditya.”’’ 
Commenting upon it Gadadhara says, “In the context of Vikra- 
maditya (massaging) means ?f^fr(drushing of enemies) 
and means a lac of coins. Vikramaditya, being satisfied 
at the defeat of the enemies by his subordinate, gives a lac of 
coins in his hand.” .. 

It is evident from the above that in the time when the 
Gathasapta^ati was composed it was a well known fact that 

‘ i 
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there had been a ruler named Vikramaditya who was very 
victorious and liberal. It is generally accepted by historians 
that Hala, the author of the Gatha, flourished in the first century 
A.D. Therefore, the age of Vikramaditya must precede his 
reign at least by a century in order to spread his fame far and 
wide. This historical truth was fully vindicated by MM. Pt. 
Haraprasad Shastri {Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XII, p. 320). 
Dr. Bhandarkar raised certain objections, based on astronomical 
data, against this view {Bhandarkar commemoration Volume, 
pp. 185-187), but they were fully met by MM. Pt. Gaurishankar 
Hirachand Ojha {PrdcMna Lipimdld, p. 168). 

2. In the Pattavali written by the Jain Pandit Meru- 
tuhgacharya we come across the following tradition. “After 
Nabhovahana Gardabhilla ruled over Ujjayini for thirteen 
years. One Jain ascetic Kalakacharya, being oppressed by 
him, invited the Sakas and uprooted Gardabhilla through their 
help. The Sakas ruled over Ujjayini for fourteen years. After 
this Gardabhilla’s son Vikramaditya drove the Sakas out and 
re-occupied Ujjayini. This event took place in the 470th 
year after the Nirvana of Mahavira. Vikramaditya ruled for 
sixty years. His son Vikramaoharita alias Dharmaditya ruled 
for forty years. Then followed Bhailla, Nailla and Nahada 
who ruled for 11,14 and 10 years respectively. By this time 
605 years had elapsed since the , Nirvana of Mahavira and the 
Saka Era was started from this year.” 

Here is a tradition which refers to certain distinct facts. 
Firstly, it' refers to a series of rulers for whose reign periods, 
odd figures, are given (not round and exaggerated figures, 
which are not so reliable). Secondly, it refers to the Saka 
invasion of Ujjayini through the instrumentally of a Jain 
ascetic and the expulsion of the Sakas by Vikramaditya. Dates 
given for the start of the Vikrama and Saka eras fit in with 
astronomical dates. According to the Jain tradition Mahavira 
died in 527 b.c. So the expulsion of the Sakas can be ascribed 
to 527-470 57 B.o. and the beginning of the Saka era to 605- 
527 78 A.r*. Thus this tradition favours the historicity of 
Vikramaditya in the first century b.c. 

3. According to another Jain work Prahandha-Kosa 
Vikramaditya flourished 470 years after the Nirvana of Mah'a- 
^fira. By calculation the same date (527-470 57 b.c.) can be 
assigned to Vikramaditya as on the basis of the Pattavali. 

4. In the Satrimjaya-mahatmya written by Dhane^- 
vatasuri it has been said that Vikramaditya would arise at the 
expiry of 466 years after the Nirvana of Mahavira. Siladitya 
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or Bhoja would reign 477 years after Vikramaditya. This 
work was written in 477 Vikrama era when SUaditya was ruling 
in Surastra and he restored a number of sacred places to Jainism 
after driving the Buddhists out of the province (ef. Dr. Bhau 
Daji, Journal of the Bombay Branch of Asiatic Society, Vol. 
VI, pp. 29-30). 

5. In Somadeva’s Kaihd-saritsdgara (xviii. 1.) the story 
of Vikramaditya has been narrated in detail. According to 
it Vikramaditya was a ruler of Ujjayini. His father’s name 
was Mahendraditya and mother’s Saumyadarsana. Mahendra- 
ditya, desirous of a son, worshipped Siva for many years. At 
this time the earth was oppressed by the Mlechehhas (bar- 
barians). For its redemption Lord Siva called his GanaMalya- 
van and said, “To save the earth from the tyrannies of the 
barbarians incarnate yourself as a man and be bom as the son 
of Mahendraditya of Ujjayini.” When the son was born, 
Mahendraditya, as instracted by Lord Siva, named him Vikra- 
maditya alias Visama§ila (as he appeared terrible to his enemies). 
Vikramaditya was a precocious child and in a short period of 
time became well-versed in different branches of learning. 
When his prowess was amply proved, he was consecrated to 
the throne. Being unsparingly devoted to the poeple, he 
proved an ideal ruler. “He was the father of the orphans, 
the firend of the helpless, the protector of the destitutes and 
what not of his people ?” Next comes an exaggerated picture 
of his conquests, exploits and romances. 

There is another interesting piece of information in the 
Kathdsaritsdgara (vii. 4). It knows another Vikramaditya of 
Pataliputra. This shows that there was no confusion in the 
mind of the author who flourished in the 11th century a.d., 
regarding the separate and independent existences of two 
Vikramadityas — one of Ujjayini and the other of Pataliputra. 
Therefore, those scholars who try to identify the Gupta emperors, 
bearing the title of ‘Vikramaditya’ with Vikramaditya of Ujja- 
yini, molest the -time-honoured traditions of the country. 

6. A number Of traditions regarding Vikramaditya are 
recorded in the Eajavali and Tod’s Eajasthana which more 
or less support the traditions cited above. 

The curiosity of the general masses and even learned 
Pandits of India, regarding the historicity of Vikramadityaj 
is satisfied by . the above quoted traditional evidences. But 
the modem historians of India ask the following relevant his- 
torical questions. - ■ . 
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Historical Questions : 

(1) Wlien did the era founded by Vikramaditya come 
in use? 

(2) Was there any ruling dynasty or a great man in 
Malwa in the 1st Century b.g. when the Vikrama era is supposed 
to have been founded? 

(8) Did any revolutionary event take place in the 1st 
century b.c. in Malwa which could mark the starting point 
of an era? 

Below is given the gist of historical researches, concerning 
the above questions, carried on by the early batch of the his- 
torians of Ancient India. 

(1) Though according to Indian astronomy the Vikrama 
era was founded in 57 b.c., its use has not been attested in the 
first many centuries of Christian era. The first local era used 
in Malwa is Malava-gana-sthiti known from the Mandasor 
stone Inscription, dated 529 Malava era (Fleet : Gupta Ins- 
criptions, No. 18). 

(2) No important dynasty or great man has been assigned 
to the 1st century b.o. in Malwa. 

(3) , No event of first rate importance took place in the 
first century b.c. in Malwa from which an era could be inaugu- 
rated. 

From such researches the natural inference derived by 
scholars was that there was no Vikramaditya in Malwa in the 
1st century b.c. His personality is fictitious and imaginary. 
Probably Malava-gana-stliiti (Malava era) was started in the 
1st century b.o. and either some contemporary or later king 
bearing the title of Vikramaditya imposed his title on the 
Malava era and it came to be called as Vikraiha era. The 
result of this process of historical research was that many 
reputed orientalists started the race of identifying some his- 
torioally known kings of ancient India with Vikramaditya. 
But if with due regard to tradition one tries to find out the 
facts of history, it wUl be easier for him to search out real Vikra- 
nyiiditya. , 

A Direct Quest : 

^ To proceed with direct investigation into the historicity 
of 'Viktamaditya, one must Satisfy the following conditions 

1.. Vlfaramaditya must be a ruler of. Malwa with his 
' capital at Ujjayini, 
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2. He must be Sakari or the enemy of the Sakas. 

3. He must start the Vikrama era in 57 b.c. 

4. He must be the patron of Kalidasa. 

(1) Now it has been established by historical researches 
that the first native era current in Malwa was the era of the 
Malava-gana (Malava-gana-sthiti). The Malava tribe (the 
Malloi of the Greek writers) was living in the Punjab when 
Alexander the Great invaded India in 326 b.c. The eonfeferacy 
of the Malavas and the Ksudrakas opposed the retreating march 
of Alexander, but owing to internal dissension, a great bane 
of the republican people, the Malavas, fighting alone, were 
defeated by the Greeks. Thus humiliated, they were fmther 
suppressed by the imperialist Mauryas, though their existence 
was spared, as is evident from the Artha^astra. When the 
Mauryan empire began to decline in the end of the third century 
B.C., before they were able to reassert themselves, India became 
subjected to iSactrian invasions. Under the pressure of bar- 
barian inroads, the Malavas, together with many other republican 
tribes of the Punjab, left their original territories and migrated 
towards east-south in search of new homes. We know from 
the Allahabad Stone Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta that 
in the first half of the fourth century a.d., beyond the south- 
west frontiers of his empire, a number of republican tribes 
were living.^ But still earlier, by the end of the second century 
B.c. th^ Malava-gana had reached Akara-Avanti (modern 
Malwa). Here a type of coins, bearing the legends-Malavanam 
jayah and Malava-ganasya-jayah in Brahmi script have been 
discovered. On numismatic and palseographic grounds these 
coins have been assigned to the first century b.c. (Cunningham, 
Arch. Sur. of Indian Eeport, Vol. VIj pp. 165-174 ; Indian 
Museum Coins, Vol. I, p. 162). Thus the existence of the 
Malava-gana in Malwa in the first century b.c. has been proved. 
So the generalisation of many scholars that there was no Indian 
ruling family in the first century b.c. has been disproved. Per- 
haps they were in search of .some monarchical state which was 
really non-existent at that time. 

(2) In the middle of the first century b.c. the ruins of the 
Magadha empire were left in the form of the weak power of the 
Kanvas in the east of India. The north-western frontiers of 
India were invaded by a new hoard of barbarians, the Sakas. 
After crossing the Hindukush mountains they occupied the 
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wlinlp of modern Afglianistan and Balochistan and established 
a strong base in Seistan. from here they moved towards 
Sindh and from there to Avanti-Ahara, It was but natural 
that the freedom-loving republican tribes _ of Central India 
should oppose tlieni. As usualj they organized a confederacy 
led by the Malava-gana in which the President (u-apamukhya) 
of the Malavas took a prominent part. The combined forces 
of the republics, perhaps in the beginning, had some set back, 
but eventually they were able not only to save their esstence 
but also to rout and drive the Sakas out of India. So in their 
first attempt of invading India the Sakas were defeated. 

(3) It was quite in the fitness of i-bings that the President 
of the Malava-gana was called Sakari. The defeat of the Sakas 
was a revolutionary event and it was commemorated by starting 
a new era, Malava-gana-stbiti and by striking coins bearmg 
the legend, Malavanam jayah (victory of the Malavas). 

(4) Lastly, we have to see wnether the President of the 

Malava-gana could be the patron of Kalidasa. In many editions 
of the Abbijnana-Sakuntala of Kahdasa it is found, just after 
Nandi, that this drama was staged in the assembly of Vikra- 
maditya (cf. Jiyananda Sharma's edition of the Abhijnana- 
Sakuntala), which establishes Kalidasa’s connection with Vikra- 
maditya. But it may be contested that this was not Malava- 
ganamukhya Vikramaditya. fortunately one old manuscript 
of the Abhijnana-Sakuntala, dated 1699 Vikrama^ Samvat, 
preserved by Pt. Keshava Prasad Mishra, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Hindi, Benares Hindu University, has conclusively 
proved that Vikramaditya was really a repubhcan President. 
The following two extracts from the aforesaid manuscript are 
worth consideration :-r- ^ 

•51^1 fercrwrytwjf i 

from the underlined portions of the first extract it is 
evident that the personal name of the ruler referred to there 
was Vikramaditya and his title was Saha^anka. No monarchical 
titles are attached to his name. Had the extract in question 
been in verse, one could have maintained that they were omitted 
as a necessity of the metre used. But the omission of titles 
in prose is really significant. We know from the Artha^astra 
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of Kautilya (XL 160-161) that lliere were three types of republics 
in ancient India : — 

(1) Vartasastropajivi, (2) Ayudhajivi and (8) Eaja- 
kbdopajivi. Eepublican tribes in the western 
part of India were generally of the first type. So 
the omission of any regal title in the case of Vikra- 
maditya is quite relevant. 

In the second extract the term ‘gana-sata-parivartaih’, 
positively associates Vikramaditya with a gana and a gana- 
sangha. The number ‘Sata’ is a round and exaggerated one. 
It simply means ‘many’. We have already reviewed the cir- 
cumstances under which the republican tribes of central India 
combined together and formed a samgha. So the wide fame 
of Vikramaditya redound in them. 

From the above observations it can be safely concluded 
that Vikramaditya was a Malava-gana-mukhya. He defeated 
the Sakas in their first attempt of invading India and in the 
commemoration of this great event he founded the era, Malava- 
gana-sthiti, which was, later on, known as Vikrama Samvat. 
He was himself a great erudite and a famous patron of poets 
like Kalidasa and others. Our investigation into the general 
trend of historical events of India fits in quite well with the 
Jain and Hindu traditions of the country. 

It may be asked how Malava-gana-sthiti came to be called 
Vikrama Samvat. The name of the era, in the beginning, was 
naturally after the gana, because in a republic the gana is most 
important and not the individual. The Malava-gana continued 
its existence upto the fouithcentury a.d. Either in the end 
of the fourth or in the beginning of the fifth century a.d., the 
Gupta emperor, Chandragupta II, Vikramaditya, destroyed 
the Indian republics finally. From this time the republican 
form of government disappeared from the political history of 
India. In the eighth and the nonth centuries a.d., when ab- 
solute monarchical states were stablished throughout India, 
the very memory of a republic faded away from the mental 
horizon of the Indian people. Consequently, in course of time, 
the Malava-gana was merged in the personality of its leader 
Vikramaditya and the repubhcan era was associated with him. 
This is not the only instance of the weakness of the political 
imagination of the people. Who, unacquainted with modern 
historical researches, knows that Krsna was a gana-mukhya 
and Buddha was the son of a republican chief ? 


VIKEAMA SAMVAT. 

By 

Dr. 0. SiROAR, Calcutta. 

The records of the earliest indigenous rulers of India are 
dated in regnal reckonings and not according to any era. This 
proves the absence of any popular era in Ancient India. The 
so-called Nirvana, Kaliyuga and other reckonings were never 
used in Ancient India as popular eras in the true sense of the 
term. The records of the times of Scythian, Parthian and Kushan 
'kings are dated according to eras. These foreigners therefore 
introduced and popularised the use of era in India. It must 
be remembered that they came from regions where the Seleukid 
era of 312 b.o. and the Parthian era of 248 b.c. were prevalent. 
Of the two eras, i.e. the Scytho-Parthian and the Kanishka eras, 
the latter was known as the Saka era due to its continued use 
by the Western Saka Satraps from year 41 to year 310 ; and 
in the medieval period it was also associated with a popular 
traditional hero named Salivahana (Satvahana). The Scytho- 
Parthian era likewise was styled then it wu.s associated 

with the Malavas and ultimately in the eighth century with 
Vikramaditya, famous in Indian tradition and folklore. The 
era seems to have been carried to Bajputana and Malwa by the 
Malava tribe from their original home on the Eavi in the Punjab 
which had been under Scytho-Parthian influence. 

The fact that the Vikrama Samvat was earlier associated 
with a certain Krita and the Malava Eepublic, and with Eaja 
Vikrama only from the ei^th century proves the absence of 
the Vikramaditya tradition in the early centuries of the Christian 
era. Excepting absolutely untrustworthy and late traditions 
there is not the slightest evidence regarding the existence of a 
Vikramaditya or of any king having an aditya ending title 
earlier than the fourth century A.n. The Puranic chronicles 
of early fourh century a.d. deal with the Sakas, the Garda- 
bhillas and the Ujjain region all associated with the traditional 
Vikrama, but do not mention that mighty monarch. To 
brand it as an argumentum ex silentio like that of the non- 
mention of Alexander in the Puranas is unconvincing, as the 
land traversed by the Greek king lay outside the geographical 
range of the Puranas. 

Then the mention of Vikramdditya-carita in Hala’s Satta- 
'sai proves nothing, as the work not only contains interpolations 
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of the post-Satavahana period (of. the 'words hora ahgdrahavdra 
borrowed from the Greek astronomical school of Alexandria), 
but even of the post-Gupta period (cf. Radhika and her asso- 
ciation with Krshpa). The identification of the founder of 
the Vikrama Samvat with Gautamiputra Satakarni is im- 
possible. The Satavahanas never used any era or an dditya 
title. They ruled from Pratishthana and not Ujjain associated 
with Vikrama. Above all, Gautamiputra, whose son married 
the daughter of the Mahaksbatrapa Rudra, must have ruled in 
the second century a.d. and can by no means be assigned to 
58 B.c. The suggestion that there was one Vikramaditya at 
Ujjain and another at Pataliputra is improbable, as the des- 
cendants of the Gupta Vikramadityas, in Dharw'-ar Dist,, call 
their ancestor Vikramaditya, lord of both Pataliputra and 
Ujjain. 


The earliest historical Vikramaditya is Candragupta II 
(376-414 A.D.) of the Imperial Gupta dynasty. He extirpated 
the Sakas, conquered western India and made Ujjain a secondary 
capital of the Gupta empire. Legends clustered round his 
famous name and the Sakari Vikramaditya of Ujjain gradually 
became the most popular hero of Indian folklore. When the 
tribal characteristics of the Malavas and their republican form 
of government were forgotten, and by the term Mdlava people 
understood a janapada> the Krta era was called Malava-purva, 
Malava-kala and also Malave^a-sarhvatsara. It was then 
natural for people to identify this “lord of Malava” with the 
traditional Vikramaditya who was doubtless the “king of Malwa” 
par exellence. Thi^ is how the Soytho-Parthian era came to 
be called the era of Vikramaditya. 


WHO WERE THE BHA.RAgIVAS ? 

(Summary) 

By 

Db. a. S. Altbkar, 

Benares Hindu University. 

The identification of the Bharaiiva dynasty, which is 
credited to have performed ten A^vamedha sacrifices in the 
records of the Vakatakas, has excited considerable speculation 
in recent years. King Bhavanaga, who belonged to this dynasty, 
no doubt ruled in the first half of the 4th century A.D. Recently 
the coins of Bhavanaga have been identified by me, which show 
that a ruler of that name was ruling at Padmavati during the 
4th century A.D. He belonged to the Naga family ; for his 
coins show a striking resemblance to the other coins of this 
house in size, fabric and weight. They have a bull on their 
reverse and a tridula on the obverse, as is the. case with the 
coins of the majority of the rulers of the Naga dynasty. 

The Bhara^ivas were the devotees of Siva ; so were the 
rulers of Padmavati. The BharaSivas flourished in the 3rd 
and the 4th centuries A.D., so did the Naga kings of Padmavati. 
Bhavanaga of the coins flourished in the first half of the 4th 
century A.D., which was also the time of the Bhara^iva Bhava- 
naga, who was the maternal grandfather of the Vakataka ruler 
Rudrasena I. It therefore seems almost certain that the 
BharaSivas were the Naga rulers of Padmavati. It is true 
that this dynasty is not so far known to have borne the name 
Bhara^iva, but we have yet to find its records, which are to 
give its name. The coins are too small to permit the accomo- 
modation of the name Bharaiiva in their legends. Nor can 
it be argued that the rulers of this house were not powerMl 
enough to perform ten A^vamedha sacrifices. For even the 
rulers of small states are known to have performed several 
A4vamedhas in the Srd and the 4th centuries A.D. Some of 
the ancestors of Bhavanaga may have succeeded in driving 
the Kushanas from Gwalior and Central U. P., when their 
power had been shattered previously by the Yaudheyas; and 
they may have later reached the Ganges. They may have 
celebrated this achievement by the performance of ten horse 
sacrifice. 


WHO OVERTHREW THE KUSHlNA EMPIRE ? 

THE BHiRASiVAS, THE VlKlTAKAS 
OR THE YAUDHBAYS ? 

By 

De. A. S. Altbkab, 

Benares Hindu University. 

The time and manner of the disappearance of the Kushana 
empire froin its eastern provinces (U. P. and the eastern Punjab) 
is still a matter of great controversy. 

Dr. Jayaswal had given the credit of the overthrow of 
the Kushana power to the BharaMvas of Kantipuri, modern 
Kantit in Mirzapur district. This theory is untenable because:- 

1. There is no evidence to show that there was any 
Naga fanaily ruling at Kantit, as no Haga coins or antiquities 
are- found in or near it. 

2. There is no evidence to show that Kava and Virasena 
were the early members of this dynasty. Like other Naga 
rulers, these kings do not bear the epithet Naga, nor do their 
coins bear any resemblance to any Naga coinage. 

3. The view that Hayanaga and Trayanaga, who suc- 
ceeded Virasena and ruled from c. 210 to 250 A.D., pressed the 
Kushanas so hard that they were compelled to seek the pro- 
tection of the Sassanian emperor has no shred of evidence in 
its Support. The coins of these rulers are never found in the 
Punjab. It is extremely doubtfxil whether the coins attributed 
to them can be ascribed to them at all, their reading being 
very uncertain. 

4. There is no evidence to show that Nava, Virasena, 
Haya, etc. were Bharasivas. The last paper has shown that 
the Bharasivas were most probably the Nagas of Padmavati. 

The view that the Vakatakas completely ousted the 
Kushanas from the Punjab under the leadership of Pravarasena I 
is also untenable. 

1. The whole theory is mainly based upon the assumption 
that king Virasena, whose coins are found in and near Mathura, 
is identical tvith Pravarasena, and that the coin legend, reads 
Pravarasena and not Virasena. According to Dr. Jayasival, 
the coin legend on the coins is thus arranged : 

- 
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Sucii an arrangement of the coin legend, is unknown to 
Ancient Indian Numismatics. If the legend could not have 
been completed in a line, it would have been written not as 
above, but as 

2. Even if we assume that the issuer of these coins 
was Pravarasena, we cannot identify him with the Vakataka 
ruler. For these coins ha.ve never been found in 0. P. and 
Central India, which were the home provinces of the Vakataka 
kingdom. 

8. The Kushanas no doubt became Sassanian feudatories 
in c. 240 A.D., but that was because they were conquered by 
them, and not because the Kushanas wanted any protection 
against any third power. 

The available evidence suggests that it must have been 
the Yaudheyas, who dealt the earliest blows to the Kushanas 
somewhere between the Jumna and the Sutlej, which was 
their homeland. 

1. Before the rise of the Kushana power, it is definitely 
known that the Yaudheyas had a strong republic federation 
m this territory and over a large portion of Eajputana. They 
had once also risen in rebellion against the Scythians in c. 145 
A.D., when they were put down by Eudradaman I, probably 
on behalf of the Kushana emperor. 

2. The coins of the later Kushanas like Kanishka III, 
Vasudeva II and their successors are not found to the east of 
the Sutlej, as is the case with the coins or coin moulds of 
Kanishka I, Huvishka and Vasudeva. This shows that they 
had lost these provinces. 

3. On the other hand, we find several hoards of the 
Yaudheya coins between the Sutlej and the Jumna, e.g. at 
Saharanpm, Dehra Dun, Delhi, Eohtak and Kangra. As 
the coins in these hoards belong to the 3rd and the 4th centuries 
A.D., it is clear that the Yaudheyas were ruling over this terri- 
tory at that time, and not the later Kushanas. 

4. To commemorate their victory over the Kushanas, 
the Yau(^eyas changed the legend on their coins to YandheyOr- 
gapasya jayah. It was a victory well worth commemorating, 
for it' was no small achievement to overthrow an empire, which 
stretched from Baktria to Bihar and whose rulers enjoyed the 
prestige of being the Sons qf Heaven. The Kushanas must 
have brought all their reserve from Baktria and North W^tem 
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Frontier, but they proved of no avail against the bravery of 
the Yaudheyas. 

5. In the course of Indian history, decisive battles 
between the northern invaders and indigenous powers have 
been usually fought in tire Delhi- Ambala tract, which was one 
of the centres of the Yaudheya settlements. It is therefore 
but natural that they should have taken a leading part in the 
overthrow of the Kushanas. 

6. The Yaudheya victory over the Imperial Kushanas 
naturally raised their prestige. Formerly they were known as 
Kshatriyas par excellence ; now it began to be believed that 
they were in possession of a mystic formula ensuring victory 
against all o'dds. A Yaudheya seal bearing the legend 

YaudheydnamJayamantradharamm 

was found in Ludhiana in the very heart of the old Kushana 
empire. 

7. The Yaudheyas got valuable co-operation in their 
rebellion against the Kushanas from the Kunindas, who occupied 
the territory between the Sutlej and the Beas. There is a 
marked resemblance between the Yaudheya coins and those 
of the Kuninda chief Chhatre^vara. By c. 250, the Kunindas 
seem to have federated with the Yaudheyas. The Arjuna- 
yanas, who were to the south east of the Yaudheyas, also even- 
tually coalesced with them. This confederation between the 
Kunindas, the Arjunayanas and the Yaudheyas was probably 
brought about by the desire to have a strong state to oppose 
any foreign invasion. The federating units enjoyed complete 
autonomy, but the foreign policy and military operations were 
under the direction of a supreme council of the three presidents 
of the federating units. A fragmentary inscription mentioning 
one such president, elected by the Yaudheya republic, and 
enjoying the titles Maharaja and Mahdsendpati, has been 
found. 



WHO OVEETHEEW THE KUSHANA EMPIEE ? 


Db. D. 0. Sibcab’s rbmabks in the symposium on the 
Bhara^ivas and the Downfall of the Kushanas. 

Tlie Yaudheyas and Bhara^ivas may have been originally 
subordinate to the Kushanas and may have partially contributed 
to the decline of Kushana power in India. But we have as yet 
no evidence regarding their hos'tilities with the Kushanas. The 
relation of the Bhara^ivas with the Naga house of Mathura 
is also unknown. Some of the Sassanian emperors of the 
third and fourth centuries a.d. no doubt extarded their influence 
over considerable portions of western and north-western India, 
and the Indian powers including the Kushanas, the Sakas and 
possibly also the Yaudheyas had to submit to them. But the 
Kushana power in India was already on the wane before the esta- 
blishment of Sassanian monarchy in 226 a.d., probably as a result 
of internal dissentions. It should be noted that our views 
regarding Kushana chronology is based on the identification of 
the Saka and Kanishka eras and on the belief that Nahapana’s 
records are dated in the Saka reckoning. 

Epigraphic evidence (cf. the Sanchi inscription of Yasishka) 
points to Kushana occupation of Eastern Malwa. Ptolemy in 
Ms Geography appears to represent the Western Saka Satrap 
Chastana as lord of Ujjain in' Western Malwa. It is therefore 
not improbable that the earlier Western Sakas owed allegiance 
to the Kushana king Kanishka I (c. 78-102 a.d.). The fact 
that Nahapana (c. 118-24 a.d.) and Chastana (c. 130 a.d.) retain 
the title of Satrap (Provincial Governor), but do not mention 
the name of their overlord in their records suggests that they 
were semi-independent. Eudradaman (c. 130-50 a.d.), Chastana’s 
successor, who was smyamadhigata-rmMkshtmpa-nama- i.e. one 
who did not owe his position to Ms overlord, became practically 
an independent ruler, although, like the Peshwas, he and his 
successors still called themselves Satr^ and did not assume 
Imperial titles. The success of the Sakas appears to have 
been due to the fact that after the death of Kanishka I, the 
Kushana Imperial power was divided among Vasishka (Vajeshka, 
c. 102-06 A.D.) and Kanishka II of the Ara inscription {c. 119 
A.D.) on the one hand and Huvishka (c. 106-138 a.d.) on the 
other. There is epigrapMc and traditional evidence to show that 
both Vasishka and Kanishka 11 ruled at the time covered by 
Jiet reign of Huvishka. Kanishka III whose Maliiura record 
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is dated probably in the year 94 (a.d. 172 ; not year 14 as read 
in Ep. Ind., XIX) seems to have ruled conjointly with Vasudeva 
(c. 152-76 A.n.). 

The Magha kings of the Allahabad region who appear 
to have used the Kanishka era and were probably feudatories 
of tlie Kushanas during the vigorous rule of Kanishka I possibly 
became independent or semi-independent about the same 
time as the Bakas. Chinese and ■ Tibetan traditions point to 
Kanishka’s political influence over Magana. It may possibly 
be suggested that the eastern districts of Kanishka’s empire 
passed to the Licchavis soon after his death. 

Quite a ninrber of indigenous ruling families owing alle- 
giance to Kanishka I may have thrown off Kushana yoke in 
• different parts of U. P. during the weak rule of his successors. 
The Puranas that place seven generations of Naga kings at 
Mathura before the Guptas appear to indicate the extarpation 
of later Kushana rule from western U. P. by the Nagas. 


kushana oheonology 

Eao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit’s remarks m the Symposium. 

Tl>e only excavations which have a bearing on this problem 
are those at Taxtila. The evidence from the site of Sirkap 
clearly points out that while the coins of Kadphises alone or 
Hermaeus and Kadphises (joint issue) are found in the last 
occupied city at Sirkap, no coins of either Kadphises II or the 
Kanishka group are to be seen here. The proper excavation 
of the site of Sirsukh which appears to be founded in the Kushana 
period subsequent to the abandonment of Sirkap would have 
yielded material having direct bearing on the problem of the 
priority of the Kadphises group to the Kanishka group. The 
coins of Saka-Parthian kings like Mues, Azes, Kadphises and 
his successors or generals (Sasan, Sapedanes, Satavastres) 
were also found in the last occupation level of Sirkap and thus 
show that the time of these rulers was not far removed from 
of Hermaeus and Kadphises. Archaeological evidence thus 
shows that the site of Sirkap continued at least up to the middle 
of the first century a.d. and that Kanishka cannot be placed 
before that period. 



KUSHiNA CHRONOLOGY 
Dr. D. C. Siroar’s remares in the Symposium. 

Scholars have suggested the following epochs of the 
Kanishka era — 58 b.o., 78 a.d,, 120-30 a.d., 248 a.d. and 278 
A.D. Of these the first date viz. 58 b.o., was suggested by 
Fleet who believed that Kanishka ruled earlier than Kadphises 
I and II, who rueld by the middle of the first century a.d. 
according to Chinese evidence. Scholars have now given up 
the theory after Marshall had shown that, during the excavation 
at Taxila, coins of the Kanishka group of kings were found in 
upper i.e. later layers of the earth than those of Kadphises 
I and II. Epigraphic and numismatic evidence moreover 
stands in the way of attributing the Kadphises group of Kushana 
kings in the fiM and at least parts of the second centuries of 
the Kanishka era. As to the dates 248 a.d. and 278 a.d., it 
may be said that the Chinese Tnptofea, according to which 
An-Shi-Kao (148-70 a.d.) translated the Mdrgahhumi-sutra of 
San^araksha who was Kanishka’s chaplain, proves the existence 
of a Kanishka earlier than the middle of the second century 

A.D. 

Without going into the details of the arguments in favour 
of the dates, it is possible to suggest that the existence of a king 
named Kanishka in the first, second or third century a.d., 
does not necessarily prove his identity with the founder of the 
Kanishka era. There is evidence to prove the existence of 
several kings of this name in the Kushana dynasty. The fact 
that no era of the epoch 120-30 a.d. was known to, A1 Biruni 
in the land associated with the name of Kanishka stands in 
the way of assigning the founder of the Kanishka era to that 
epoch. There seems nothing against the identification of the 
Kanishka era with the 8 aka era. In that case we find kings 
named Kanishka in the first, second and third centuries a.d., 
to suit the other theories. If Kanishka was the originator 
of the Saka era, epigraphic evidence would place Kanishka I 
in c. 78-102 a.d., Kanishka II of the Ara inscription in c. 119 
A.D. Kanishka III of the Mathura inscription of 94 (not 14 as 
in E. I., XIX) in c. 172 a.d. Numismatists like Smith and 
R. D. Banerji definitely assign coins of some Kanishka to a 
period long after Vasudeva i.e, to the third century a.d. 



VIKEAMA AND KlLIDiSA— THEIR IDENTIFICATION. 

By 

S. N. JhAEKHANDI, M.A., M.Sc 

Govt. Sanskrit College, Benares. 

#'■■■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Tradition has litiked Yikrama and Kalidasa together and 
for the popular n3ind one is unthinkable without the other. 
But history has so far failed to discover any king of the name 
of Vikrama in the first century b.o. and therefore all the theories 
about the founder of the Vikrama era have remained conjectural 
and none has given universal sati=!faction. 

Literary evidence, apart from any numismatic or epi- 
graphical evidence, however, points to the definite existence 
of a King Vikrama prior to Jst century a.d. and probably in 
the 2nd century b.o. In Hala’s Sapta^ati which is credited to 
be a work of 1st century a.d. a King Vikramaditya is men- 
tioned who was noted for his generosity. Many have pointed 
out the mention of several Vikramas in the Kathasaritsagara 
which goes to prove that at least one King Vikrama lived in 
times anterior to Gunadhya’s Brhatkatha on which Katha- 
saritsagara is based. Vayupurana, especially the edition 
published by Asiatic Society of Bengal in Samvat 1843, has 
the following verse — 

iHTT yrsrr i 

E-ferr ^rjrr frq-; 1 1 

(V. P. Ch. 87. V. 336) 

In other manuscripts the readings give alternate forms 
of Vikramitra such as Vajamitra, Vajramitra, Vrajamitra, 
Vannamitra, Vak4amitra, Vadramitra, Vajramindra and so on. 
(Vide Pargiter — Dynasties of Kali Age, p.' 82). To me these 
variants appear to be due to misunderstanding of the signi- 
ficance of the name Vikramitra. Pargiter, in appendix I 
page 77, seq.) of his above work, has shown that this portion 
of Vayuand otihev purunas was probably adapted from a common 
PrSkrit Original. The Sanskritisation of the Prakrit verses 
is clumsy and full of unnecessary expletive particles and defec- 
tive from the standpoint of Sanskrit prosody. So what was 
probably Vikkammitta (fijf in Prakrit was understood to 
be fwfiRT by the dropping of the by the copyist and 
then rendered into Vikraimtra by .the Sanskrit redactea:. 
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In MdlaviMgnimitra certain incidents are mentioned, 
whick thougli of a trivial character were such as to possess 
special significance to those who lived in times contemporary 
to the Sungas. The contrast in character and disposition of 
Queens Dharini and Iravati is one such instance. While the 
former is depicted as the model of a Hindu wife, patient and 
uncomplaining even in the face of her royal husband’s infidelity, 
the latter is irascible and jealous and even spurns the King 
when the latter falls at her feet and begs for pardont She is 
even brought on the stage in a drunken condition, an incident 
which not only offends against good taste, but is unnecessary 
for ttie development of the plot. In his invitation to Agnimitra, 
to the capital of the Empire, on the occasion of the Eajasuya 
sacrifice, Pusya-mitra asks him to come free from anger (ffuu- 
To posterity living in times , long subsequent to the 
Sungas, all these incidents carry no meaning. But to an audience 
of the time of Vikramamitra, who came to the throne only 
33 years after the death of Agni-mitra, these incidents were 
pregnant with suggestions. In the drama Prince Vasumitra, 
the son of Queen Dharini, is more or less depicted as the crown- 
prince, but the Puranic account makes it plain that it was 
Vasu-jyestha who ascended the throne after the death of 
Agnimitra, on accountof his being the eldest,— jyestha, 
Incidentally is there any suggestion in the following verse of 
Eaghavmiia : — 

wv. TwNl'spR'isf n ? 

(E:F. XVI. I). 

Five successors on the Suhga throne, within 38 years 
after the death of Angi-mitra, suggest palace revolutions and 
it is possible that Vikrama-mitra, who was descended from Vasu- 
mitra, the son of Dharini, may have acquired the crown after 
setting aside violently or otherwise, a scion of the race through 
Vasu-jyastha, the issue of Queen Iravati. This would explain 
the indecorous manner in which a rival queen is depicted in 
the drama. The words vigata-rosa-cetasd may mean nothing 
to us ; it had great significance to those for whom a reconcili- 
ation between father and son would certainly mean a respite 
from the evils of a civil war or a foreign invasion, after the 
death of the reigning monarch. All these point to the poet 
living in the times of the Sungas and the tragic note struck by 
him in the last canto of B.V. would appear to be due to his 
being a pained witness of the despicable character of the last 
of the Sungas and his sad end. 
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Other evidence is not wanting to prove that Kalidasa 
could not have lived in the Gupta times. It is generally be- 
lieved, but the present writer does not agree, that Eaghu’s 
Digvijaya in Eaghuvan^a is based upon and is indeed a rehash 
of Samundragupta’s conquests. This is not so. The B. V. counts 
the Pandyas of the far South as among those who came into 
conflict with Eaghu and whose pride he humbled. But Kali- 
dasa does not mention the Pallavas, who under their king Visnu- 
gopa of Kanchi was in fact the greatest power in the South hi 
the times of Samundragupta, The poet also does not mention 
the bakas o^the North as being defeated by Eaghu, although 
their expulsion was the chief glory of Sakari Vikramaditya. 
Both these incidents clearly point to the fact that the poet lived 
in times long anterior to the Guptas and that he must have been 
a court poet of some Sunga king. 

Life and environmental details, as depicted by Kalidasa, 
have a_ great similarity with that idealised in Manusmrti, 
which is supposed to be, by Jayaswal, a work of Sunga times. 
The period of about three centuries and a half proceeding the 
Guptas, was a period of great upheavals and distress. Kali- 
dasa nowhere hints at such upheavals. . Even a cursory perusal 
of Yuga-Pura^ chapter of the Gafga-samhitd, proves that the 
distress was terrific and the, devastation caused by the Saka 
incursion was terrible. The poet nowhere mentions his patron 
as hoing one who had brought peace and prosperity to his 
empire after a protracted period of devastation. Indeed B. V. 
pictures the sub-continent as enjoying peace and prosperity 
for long periods. The occasional picturesque conflicts between- 
local princes, as on the occasion of Indumati’s smyamvara, 
provided occasions for K^atriya princes to satisfy their itch 
for fitting and left the country unaffected. Art and craft 
flourished as never^ before and in the respect shown by King 
Agnimitra to Aoharya Gu^dasa in the drama, we get a 
glimpse of the honour which the greatest of Indian .poets 
received at the hands of his patron Vikrama-mitra in the 
second century b.o. ' 

of the name appears "to have been 
Yikramamitra, which belonging to an otherwise undistinguished 
king • vyas lost to public memory. He may have, however, 
been noted for his generosity and patronage to poets as men- 
tioned by Hm, but whatever glory he may have achieved 
^ayeby faded on account of hi? short reign and eclipsed by 
TT grout Yikrama via. Ohandragupta Vikra- 

maditya li of the Gupta dynasty. It ia well known that the 
later king had a poet of the name of Kalidasa in his court, who 
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was sent to the court of Pravarasena, the King of Kuntala, 
as an ambassador. He is also reputed to have written a 
work known as Kuntaleimra-dautyam, the original of which 
has not yet been discovered. He is also said to have written 
or corrected the work Setuhandha Kavyam, which is reputed to 
have been written by King Pravarasena of the Vakataka dynasty, 
a grand S(jn of Chandragupta Vikramaditya by his daughter 
Prahbavati-Gupta. Until very recently nobody had heard 
of the great Kalidasa having written any Prakrit Nibandha- 
Kavya or Ktintaleviam-dautyam. It is quite' clear that an 
inferior poet possessing the honorific title of KaUdasa was 
confused with the great poet of that name and Vikraraamitra 
(Mitra — Aditya) was confused with Vikramaditya, because of 
the popular belief that the greatest of Indian poets could not 
have but lived in the court of one of the greatest of Indian 
Emperora. 

That Kalidasa had an inthnate knowledge of Suhga 
history is apparent from his drama — MdlaviMgnimitra. One 
or two incidents mentioned in the drama point to the fact 
that he must have been familiar with Sunga affairs and was 
an eye-witness to certain incidents in the court of Agnimitra. 
In Meghadfda (Si. 24) he calls Vidi^a a, Bdjadhdm, At no 
other time than that of the Suhgas was Vidi4a ever a capital 
of the Indian Empire. The Vidarbha war and the division 
of this province of the Mauryan Empire between the two brothers 
Madhavasena and Yajnasena, whom he calls Maurya-Sachiva, 
are incidents for which no other evidence except that of Kalidasa 
is known* They, however, like the defeat of the Yavanas, 
on the river Sindhu, by Prince Vasumitra, have all the stamp 
of historical truth, and any conjectures to the contrary are 
based on no irrefutable evidence. 



HAE^A AND DHEUVABHATA 

By 

Dr. Dines Chandra Sircar, m.a., pIi.d., 

Calcutta University. 

Earlier scholars like Smith*’ believed that Dhravabhata 
or Dhruvasena II Baladitya (c. 629-43 a.d.) king of Valabhi 
was a vassal of king Harga (606-47 a.d.) of Kanauj and that 
the former’s kingdom formed an integral part of the latter’s 
empire. Some recent writers on the subject however appear 
to believe that Dhravabhata was on equal in political status 
with his mighty ally and that the kingdom' of Valabhi was 
free from Harsa’s influence.* The theory of the second group 
of scholars appears to me rather unwarranted. I am indined 
to believe that Dhravabhata was either a feudatory or at best 
a subordinate ally of Har§a. 

In the Nausari grant of Jayabhata III the Gurjara king 
of Broach, the donor’s ancestor Dadda Pra^antaraga is given 
the credit for protecting, sheltering, rescuing or saving from 
rain (tram) the king of Valabhi who had been drfeated (ablii- 
bhuta) by the great king Harga.® This lord of Valabhi is no 
doubt Dhruvabhata who was a contemporary of both Dadda II 
of Broach and Harsa Of Kanauj. It is significant however 
that Dadda II is not given any Credit for having anything to 
do with a discomfiture of Har§a. The obvious import of the 
above passage of the Nausari grant seems to be that Dhruva- 
bhata after having been defeated by Har§a had to take shelter 
at the Gurjara court. Later he made friends with the king 
of Kanauj and, as a result, was reinstated in his kingdom. 
The alliance was cemented by the marriage of Dhravabhata 
with a daugliter of Harsa. A lasting friendship with Valabhi 
was no doubt of considerable importance to the king of Kanauj, 
who apprehended a northward move on the part of Pulakesin II. 
The main point to note in this connection is however that 
Dhruvabhata was defeated and probably driven out of his 
country and that Har^a reinstalled him on his paternal throne. 

^ Early History of India, 4th ed., p. 334. 

® R. 0. Majmndar, J 1323, p. 319 ff ; R. S. Tripathi, History 
of Eanmj, p. 109 ff. 

® Ind. Ant., XIII, p. 77 ff. Of. !paraineivara4rilmr$adeV’diihibMta-vah- 
bMfoMr&na, etc, . 
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Some recent writers believe that Dadda II who was a 
feaudatory of Pulake^in II, his overlord Pulake^in II himself 
and Dhruvabhata of Valabhi combined their strength against 
Harsa who was defeated and compelled to make friends with 
the king of Valabhi.*' The suggestion does not appear to be 
convincing. Pirstly, if Dadda II who was a petty chief had 
any share in the humiliation or discomfiture of a mighty emperor 
like Harsa, the Gurjara court-poet or officer responsible for the 
draft of the Nausari grant, world certainly have dwelt on it with 
considerable exaggeration. He would in that case have hardly 
remained satisfied with giving Dadda II only the humble credit 
of sheltering Dhruvabhata. Indian writers of charters and 
eulogies are never known to have erred on the side of moderation. 
Secondly, the Aihole inscription, which notices the defeat of 
Harsa by Pulake^in II*, refers to the Latas, Malavas and Gur- 
jaras as feudatories of the Calukya emperor.® Had Pulake^in 
helped Dhruvabhata in any way to get back his throne, his 
praiastiMra would no doubt have included the name of Valabhi 
in the above list of feudatories. He could not possibly have 
passed over such a great achievement {bhra^fardja-pratisthd- 
pahatva)* of his patron in silence. The court-poets, as we 
know, even represented the friendly offering of presents by one 
independent king to another as the acceptance of feudatory 
position.® Thirdly, Valabhi was a petty state between the 
mighty empires of Harga and Pulake^in II. It was difficult 
for its king to preserve his existence without being a friend 
of one of the two kings who were both bent on digvijaya. And 
the friendship of the wolf with the lion is usually no better 
than a subordinate alliance, especially when the former is known 
to have once been driven out of his place by the latter and 
afterwards reinstated. 

Dhruvabhata’s subordinate position is further indicated 
by his stay for a considerable length of time at Harsa’s court 
in the company of the feudatory kings “of the eighteen countries 
of the Five Indias” in connection with the unimportant cele- 
brations known as the assembly of Kanuaj and the quinquennial 

^ Majiimdar, he. cU.; Tripathi, he. cit. 

“ Ep. Ind , VI, p. 4 ff ; verse 28. 

“ Ibid, verse 22. 

* Cf. the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta, line 23 and ' 

the Junagarh inscription of Budradaman, line 12 ; Biroar, SeUet Inseriptions, 
pp. 172, 258. ’ 

* Op. di,, p. 258. Cf. daivapuira-0hi, ^to. 
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assembly of Prayaga*. It is most unlikely that an ally of 
equal standing would attend the court of his friend in person 
and live there for months, as did Dhruvabhata and Bhaskara- 
varman at Harsa’s court.* If the status of Dhruvabhata 
and Bhaskaravarman was equal to that of Harsa, they would' 
have naturally responded to their friend’s invitation to those 
gatherings by sending proxies such as a minister or a prince 
of the royal blood. Dhruvabhata is himself known to have 
held such gatherings in his realm® and there is no reason to 
believe that his father-in-law ever attended a single of them. 

It may be pointed out that, from an examination of the 
evidence of Huen Tsang and his biographer, Dhruvabhata’s 
position at Harsa’s court appears to have been inferior to that 
of BhSskaravarman, another ally living at the court about 
643 A.D. At the assembly of Kanauj, Harsa assumed the 
role of Sakra and Bhaskaravarman that of Brahman and both 
were riding on stately elephants. It is however significant 
that Harsa’s own son-in-law was not called to assume any 
role of honour.* The subordinate position of both Dhruva- 
bhata and Bhaskaravarman at the court of their mighty ally 
is, again, not only proved by their long stay= there, but also 
by the remarkable fact noticed by the biographer of Huen 
Tsang* that none of them was allowed the music-pace-drums 
which always accompanied Hair§a. i 

Dhruvabhata is called ‘’lord of the Deccan” by the bio- 
grapher of Huen Tsang and this is supposed by some scholars 
to indicate his political importance.® The epithet however 
appears to be of little worth. If the petty king of Valabhi 
was styled “lord of the Deccan” when the Calukyas were ruling, 
it could only satisfy the vanity of his father-in-law who had 
been denied entrance into the Decean ; but it obviously 

* Cf. Tripathi, Op. cit pp. • That Dhruvabhata was not Pula- 

kttin’n friendis known fepm tlia Aihole record, 

• Dr. Tripathi refers to the "installation cermony of Cakrayudha which 
was attended by nine independent powers" (op cit, p. 106, ri). The bhUpas 
are however referred to in this case as vydbla-niauli-pranciti-parinata and were 
ap^rsntly of no independent rank {Gau^ahkhamdld, p. 14).' BhUpa may 
indioate hers a feudatory prince who stood proxy for the king of his country. 
But ther* is obviously a conventional element in the verse of the Khalimput 
ffnant. 

, * Triyatbi, (^. cit., p. 112. 

* IWd, pp. 152-68. f* . 

' • Deal, 1^6 of Ewmi Tsimg, p. 178. * * 

• IripatMi op. eit.. p. 112. 
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could not bring for him a single inch of land in that region. 
The Gurjaras of Broach wpre a bar to the southerly expansion 
of Valabhl, even though in the troubled years of the Oalukyas 
(c. 642-55) Dhruvabhata might have been tempted to advance 
southwards. 

It may be pointed out in ttiis connection that no great 
importance can be attached to Huen Tsang’s reference to or 
silence about the Icing of a country visited by him. There 
is no basis for the supposition that the countries whose kings 
are barely mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim Avithoub comment 
were independent states and that his silence about the king 
of a particular stat.e indicates its dependence on some other 
kingdom.’^ That the foreign traveller always roamed in high 
circles and in all cases received definite and correct informa- 
tion regarding the political status of a country seems to be 
unconfirmed guesses. He came into contact with Har?a and 
Bhaskaravarman only about 643 a.d. on the eve of his depar- 
ture from India. 




.1 ,, 

^ Of. Tripathi, op. eU., p. 114 f. 


THE SiTAViHANAS AND TkE ANDHBADBSA. 

Dr. M. Bama Rao m.a., Ph..D. Guntur 

TJie connection between, the ancient Satavahanas and the 
Andhra country is still a matter open to doubt and difference 
of opinion. Was the Andrade4a included in their dominions even 
from the beginning of their rule ? Or was it conquered by them 
at a subsequent date and added to their dominions ? This is a 
question which has yet to be answered satisfactorily. A recent 
writer has focussed the attention of scholars on this question 
and tried to answer it. This paper aims at proposing a dif- 
ferent answer in the light of this writer’s view. 

The older theory has been that the Andhra country was 
the original home of the Satavahanas, that they proceeded from 
there to Maharastra, conquered it and ruled over both Andhra 
and Maharastra for some time and that they retreated into 
their home provinces when pressed hard by the Sakas in western 
and central Deccan. As against this view the following objec- 
tions are mentioned — 

1. All the iuggriptions, monuments and coins of the 
early Satavahanas are .found exclusively in Maha- 
rastra and not one of them is found in Andharade^a. 

2. None of the early records of the family contain any 
reference to Andhra. 

The earliest inscriptions and coins discovered in 
Andhrade^a belong to the latter Satavahanas from 
the time of the great Pulomavi. 

4. Kharavela, king of Kalinga, refers to Satakarani as 
the ruler of the west while Andhra is to the South 
of Kalinga 

5. Even in the Nasik inscriptions of Balahi which 
enumerates Gautamiputra’s conquests and domi- 
nions there is no mention of Andhradesa. 

It is necessary to examine these arguments in 
detail. 

1. Sdtaharni and Andhradesa-Ulm king had the title 
Daksinapathapati. It is argued that it cannot be taken 
to mean that the king was the lord of the entire 
Dekkan and that the Daksimpatha included in the title 
must be taken to mean only Maharastra, the Daoinavbades 
of the Periplus. This interpretation is not convincing. 
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Plverywhere in SaMki'it; literature the word DaksinapatTia 
moans the entire Deccan and not a part of it/ Further, 
the Nanaghat inscription of Satakarni’s queen enumerates the 
variety of sacrifices performed by him and the rich presents 
distributed on these occasions. Moreover he is said to have 
performed two Asvamedhas and one Eajasuya.® These indicate 
beyond doubt that he had a vast empire and 'great resources 
and was not the ruler of Maharastra alane. The Hathigum- 
pha insci’iption states .that disregarding Satakarni, Kharavela 
despatched Ms armies to the west. It does state that Sata- 
karni was the ruler of the west. The Kalinga armies seem to 
have invaded the interior of the Dekkan twice. On one occa- 
sion they besieged Musikanagara and reached the Kr^na ; on 
another they destroyed the city of Pithunda and went to Dra- 
mira®. It is obvious that on both the occasions the armies 
of Kiiaravela passed through Andhrade^a. The mention of 
Satakarni in connec- ion with either of these expeditions becomes 
irrelavant and meaningless unless he was connected with the 
region through which these expeditions were conducted. Other- 
wise Kharavela’s disregarding Satakarni becomes a mere boast. 
It is a grievous mistake to suppose that the Andhra country 
is to the south of Kalinga and not to its west. A large part of 
Andhrade^a, now known as Telingana, lies certainly to the west 
of Kalinga. Further, the people of .the Vizagapatam district, 
which was part of Kalinga, are considered by the people of the 
Godavary district as their eastern neighbours. Similarly, the 
people of Vizag and Godavary refer to the people of Krishna 
and Guntur as western neighbours. In a copper-plate grant of 
the time of the Eeddi king Kumaragiri it is. said that the 
rulers of the west and south were his friends and the rulers of 
the east alone had to be subjugated. The monarch commis- 
sioned his general Katayavema to undertake this task and the 
latter invaded Kalinga. It is clear beyond doubt that the 
Andhra country lay both to the west and south of Kalinga and 
not to the west alone, as generally supposed. Satakarni is hnown 
to have performed two Aivamedhas, and one Eajasuya. Even 
if it be supposed that one ASvamedha was performed in token 
of his conquest of Malwa, the performance of the second horse 
sacrifice and of the Eajasuya in addition becomes inexplicable. 

J believe, therefore, that soon after the expeditions of Khara- 

^ In tho Puranas and in the MahM>harata when the peoples of the time 
are enumerated the Andhras, Konlcanas and Kuntalas are described as the 
inhahitants of the Daksinapatha, 

* Buhler, ASWl, vol. V. p. 86. 

’ The Hathigampha inscription in EJ* XX. pp. 71-89, ;, 
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vela wore over, Satakarni re-established his rule over Andhra 
and performed the second A4vamedha as a measure of defiance 
of Kharavela’s disregeard of his authority and the Eajasuya 
as token of his overlordship over the entire Deccan, not with- 
standing its temporary challenge from the ruler of Kalinga. 
Another matter of controversy is with regard to two early Sa- 
tavahana coins discovered in Andhra which are assigned to this 
Satakarni. One of them is admitted to be a coin of this king. 
The other bears the legend “ Eano— vi. (bhi) rasa”.'^ It is 
argued that this coin ought to be assigned to Baja Kubhiraka 
of the Bhattiprolu inscriptions, the worn out space after “Eano” 
being filled by the letter “Ku”.* ’ This suggestion is very 
unreasonable.' Two letters have to be supplied and not one 
before “Virasa” and the name of Kubhiraka does not therefore 
fit in here. Further, the name seems to read .. ‘Virasa’ and not 
‘bhirasa’. Satakarni is described in his queen’s record as “Vira” 
and “Sura”. This reminds us of Balasri’s description of her 

son as Bkavira.® I would, therefore, suggest that the blank 
space on the Satakarni coin should be filled by the expression 
“Sada” and the full legend should be read as “Eano Sadavirasa 
“meaning the king, the great Satavahana hero”. The disco- 
very of these two coins, Satakarni’s title Daksinapathapati 
and his performance of two A^vamedhas prove beyond doubt 
that he was lord of Andhra and Maharastra also. 

. 2. Gmtamlpitra md Andhradeia — The absence of any 
mention of Andhra de^a in connection with the enumeration 
of this king’s conquests arud territories in his mother’s Nasik 
inscription is cited to prove that he did not rule over Andhra. 
A careful examination of the inscription will indicate the erro- 
neous nature of this view. Among his territories mention 
is made of Asika, Asmaka and Mulaka. Mulaka is identified 
with the neighbourhood of Paithan and Asmaka with the coun- 
try to its south and south-east If this be accepted Asmaka 
corresponds to the north-western part of the Andhra country. 
Among the bills of which Gautamiiputra was the over- 
lord, mention is made of Mahendra, Cakora and Sirithana. 
Mahendra is applied to signify the famous Mahendragiri in 
Kalinga and the name is not known to have been borne by 
any other hill. _ Sirithana is identified with the Sri^ail amliiillsi'n 
the Kumool district. Sriparvata and Cakora are mentioned 

„ i * Bapson, OiC pp. 2,28; Sloit, OSI p. 28 n, 

* Gopalacbari, JSHA. p. 10. ' 

* EJ. YIII, Nasik Ins. no. 2, . ' 

* I,i. XLVIL p. 150. , . , 
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together in literature. It is likely, therefore, that the Oakora 
hill also lay in the neighbourhood of Sri-parvata. The Iksvaku 
records from Nagarjunakonda indicate that a local hill was 
also known Srlparvata.*" It will Jbe reasonable to suppose 
that the Nasik inscription was referring to the entire eastern 
ghauts through the expressions Mahendra, Cakora and Sirithana. 
The ghauts above the Godavary seem to have been known as 
the Mahendragiri range and those between the Godavari and 
the Krsna as the Cakora range, while those to the soutn of the 
Kvsna went under the name of SriparVata range. The bulk 
of Andhradesa lies on either side of these ranges and the state- 
ment that Gautamiputra was the lord of these hills cannot 
but mean that he was ruler of the Andhra country lying about 
these hills. Of the inscriptions of -Gautamiputra found in 
Maharastra the earliest is dated in the 18th year of his reign,” 
and issued from the victorious camp of the Vaijayanti army. 
It is well known that he conquered Mahara§tira from the K§a- 
haratas. Obviously, he could not have ruled over _western 
India before conquering it from the Kgahara^as and must have 
therefore ruled outside Maharastra for some time. Would it 
be unreasonable theto suppose toat he was the ruler of central 
and eastern Dekkan i.e. Andhradesa before he effected the 
conquest of the Ksaharatas and Maharastra ? This supposi- 
tion is borne out by the recent discovery of two coins of this 
monarch from two celebrated sites in the coastal region of 
Andhradesa.® Further, his son Pulomavi is known to have 
ruled over both eastern and western Dekkan.* There is no 
evidence to show that either he or Gautamiputra himself con- 
quered Andhradesa. If, as is argued, Gautamiputra himself 
did not rule over Andhra and if Pulomavi did not conquer 
it, how could the latter be the lord of the coastal region ? More- 
over, the general trend of Satavahana history seems to indicate 
that ever since the foreigners began to press upon the Dekkan, 
the Satavahanas began to retreat towards the east. • The 
prevalence of the rule of the latter Satavahanas over both 
Andhra and Maharastra may be taken to mean that eastern 
Dekkan was an integral part of the Satavahana dominion from 

‘ E. I. XX. P. 22 

» E. 1. VIII. pp. 71-73. 

® These eoina were obtained from Chebrolu in the Guntur district. Sea 
my Numismatic notes in the Journal of andhra History and Culture 
I-Nos.i&2. . ■ , ^ 

* His Inscriptions are found at Nasik and Karle in the west and 
Amaravati and Dharanikota in the east. See nos, 9-17 of my Ins, Andhra 
in the JAEQ i— 1, ' 
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the be^nning, and that they retired into this part of their 
kingdom when their conquests in the west were lost. 

S. Provenance of early SStavdluma inscriptions and coins — 
It is really very strange that aU the coins, monuments and 
inscriptions of the early kin^ of this dynasty are found exclu- 
sively in the west. But this need not be taken as an argu- 
mentum silentio. The foundation of Satavahana power is 
generally assigned to the years immediately following the death 
of A^oka. This event was followed in north India by a division 
of the Maury an empire and the inroads of the Greeks. The 
Satavahanas who had just conquered Maharastra and founded 
their independent rule there realised that these were unhappy 
portents. Prudence and foresight required that they should 
be present in the west in order to meet any possible invasions 
by these foreigners. Next there was the Suhga usurpation 
of the Mauryan throne and the nearness of the border of the 
Suhga territory to Maharastra necessitated the continued 
stay of the Satavahana rulers in the west in order to be ready 
to meet this new danger. Then came the Saka erruption. 
Thus important developments in north India one after another 
compelled the Satavahanas to prolong their stay in the west 
and they seem to have ultimately decided upon fixing their 
capital at Paithan on the Godavary. No other ruling family 
is definitely known to have risen to power in the Andhra country 
before the time of Pulbmavi. 'This absolute security of thp 
home provinces in the east also helped the rulers to prolong 
their stay in the west for generations. Since generations of 
them stayed in Maharastra, their benefactions were also con- 
- fined to that region. This explains the find of their early 
records and monuments in this region. 

4. General progress of early Andhra Power — It is very 
wellknown that the Andhra possessed thirty walled towns and 
a powerful army and ranked next in importance to the Mauryas 
in the fir^ quarter of the fourth century b.o. There is no 
evidence to indicate tliat the Andhras had any th in g to do with 
western India tUl a later date. Obviously, they were in central 
or eastern Deccan. According to the Puranas, Si^uka, an 
Andhra, conquered the west with the aid of his fellow tribes- 
men.’" Prom this it is clear that the Satavahana conquest 
of Maharastra was* a national enterprise of the Andhra people. 
It follows from ,this that what Simuka founded was not the 
power of his own family but a national monarchy on behalf 
of the entire Andlira people. It seems as thou^ this is a very 

* Cft SiinhO’ndJiraS’sajaHyah prapsyatl-tna/m vasuTidharoM. 
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good instance of war begetting the king. If this view is not 
conceded, and if no other family is known to have ruled over 
Andhra before Pulomavi, we have to suppose that it was a 
no-man’s land from at least the 3rd century b.c. to the middle 
of the second century a.d. It was this period that witnessed 
remarkable artistic activity on the banks of the Krsn,a and the 
building of the Stupas of Bhattiprolu and Amaravati and the 
excavation of caves like those at Guntupalli. The peace, 
security and settled conditions that are necessary for the pre- 
valence of this kind of activity would not have been possible 
unless there was orderly and good government. No other 
power held sway in the Dekkan except the Satavahanas of the 
Andlira nation at this time. 

In view of what has been stated above, the conclusion 
is irresistible that the Andhrade^a was included in the national 
kingdom founded by Simuka and that while the newly con- 
quered Andhra dominions were subject to vicissitudes of fortune, 
the original provinces of the Andhra-Satavahanas enjoyed 
uninterrupted peace and process. Domination over Maha- 
•rastra was a passing phase in the history of the early Andhras. 
Their first known ruling family proceeded from Andhra, returned 
■to it in the face of misfortune and ended in Andhra. 


INTEERBGNUM IN THE HISTOEY OE CALUKYAS 
OF BADAMI 

By 

Db. Vbnkaxbamanya, Madras University. 

The history of the kingdom of Badami between the years 
a.3x~643 and 665 is very obscure. Although the huge kingdom 
which Bulakesin II built up at the expense of his neighbours 
perished with him, it was not completely wiped out. The 
southern districts were appropriated by the Pallayas. All 
those, whom Pulake^in forced to submit to his authority, took 
advantage of the circumstances under which his reign closed, 
to reassert their independence. His sons, however, seem to 
have managed to keep their control over a few districts in the 
neighbourhood of the capital. Whether they also managed 
to maintain their independence cannot be ascertained at present. 
Considerable mist hangs over the events which had taken 
place immediately after the death of Pulake^in. One of the 
most important problems pertains to the identity of his successor, 
y^o succeeded Pulake§in II ? According to Sir Eamakrishna 
• Bhandarkar, “Pulake^in was succeeded by his second son, 
Vikramaditya. In the grants he is called Pulake^in’s friya- 
tanaya or favourite son ; so that Pulake^in had arranged that 
Vikramaditya should succeed him at the principal seat of 
government.’”' Dr. Fleet holds a similar view : “The records 
describe him,” he says, as ‘'priya-tanaya” , or “the dear favourite 
son of his father ; and this especially in connection 'with the 
facts that he was not the eldest son, and that the expression 
is applied to him even in the charters issued by his elder brother, 
Candraditya, seem to indicate that he had been selected by 
his father for succession.”® 

.. In the opinion of these writers, therefore, Vikramaditya 
who had been specially selected by his father to succeed him 
on the throne, became the king after his demise. Vikramaditya, 
however, did not ascend the throne until a.d. 654, a dozen 
years after the death of his father. What became of the sons 
of Pulakefiin dui'ing the interval? Was there a period of 
interregnum in the Chalukyan history ? These questions are 
left unanswered both by Bir B. Bhandarkar and Dr. Fleet. 
Urdess these questions are answered, the reconstruction of the 
history of the Badami Ca|ukyas cannot be said to be complete. 

*■ Bomlay Gazetteer, Vol. I part 1, pp. 186. 

* Bmhay QmHeer, Yc4> I part (Kaaarsse Dynasties, pp. 861} 
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There is no reason for believing that Vila’amatiitya was 
specially selected by his father to succeed him. The expression 
"priya-tanaya’ occurs in almost all the Calukyan inscriptions, 
and no special significance need be attached to it._ Thus, e.g. 
in the Mahakuta pillar inscription, Pulake^in I is described 
as the p'iya-tanaya of Eaparaga.*- In the Kopparam plates, 
Pulake:4in 'll is said to be the priya-putra of Kirtivarman.“ 
Therefore, the expression seems to have been made use of to 
describe in a conventional manner the relationship of a son 
to his father. This mode of describing the relationship appears 
to have been copied by the Galukyas from the Kadambas 
whom they superseded.® That Vikramaditya was not the 
only favourite son of Pulaksein II is revealed by the inscription 
of Adityavarman. This is how he describes himself ; Satyd- 
iraya-irl- Prthvwallabha-Mahdrdj ddhirdj a- Pammesyamsya priya- 

tanayah Adityavarma-Prihvwallahha-Mahdrdj ddhirdj a-Para,- 

me^varah.* 

If we have to follow the priya-tanaya theory of Drs. 
Bhandarkar and Fleet, we should believe that. Pulakesin II 
had specially selected two of his sons to succeed him. It is 
said that the expression priya-tanaya occurs even in the ins- 
criptions of Oandraditya.* This is not strictly accurate, as 
no inscription of Oandraditya has been discovered so far. 
However, there are two copper plate grants issued by his wife 
Vijayamahadevi or Vijayabhattarika, in which the abve words 
occur ; Vijayamahadevi was at the time a widow, and a sub- 
ordinate of Viliramaditya. The writer of the grant, who was 
probably the same as Viloramaditya’s scribe, copied the language 
of the royal grants. The assumption that Oandraditya was 
alive at that time is not reasonable. One of Vijayamahadevi’s 
grants is dated in her fifth year. According to Dr. Fleet’s 
calculations, it was issued on September 23, 659 a.d." Vikra- 
maditya ascended the throne in 654-55 a.d. Therefore, the 
reigns of both Vijayamahadevi and Vikramaditya commenced 
in the same year. If, as Drs. Bhandarkar and Fleet assert, 
Vijayabhattarika’s reign were the. same as Oandraditya^, he 
should have come to power in a.d. 654-55 also. There should 
have been two sons of Pulakesin ruling as kings of what was 

y- I.A. Vol. XIX 7 

* EJ. Vol. XVIII p. 257. . 

* I.A. Vol. VII p. 33 

* J.B.B.B, J.Sf. XVI, p. 223 

* Fleet : The Kanarese Dynaties, p. 861 

® Fleet : Kcmrea Dynasties, p. 865 . . 
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left, of the Calukyan domiaions at the same time. In order 
to get over the difificulty of two co-ordinate rulers, Candra- 
ditya, although he was the eldest son of Pulake^in, was made 
a subordinate of his younger brother.' No explanation is 
offered for this unusual arrangement. Candraditya, who was 
the eldest of Pulake^in’s sons, ought to have become the king, 
and Vikramaditya his subordinate. Yet our authorities declare 
that the reverse was the case. The only reason offered is that 
Vikrama was specially selected. I have shown above that the 
special selection theory is not tenable. In the absence of even 
this justification, why did Candraditya, whose birth right 
it was to ascend the throne, not only give up his claim, but 
consent to become a subordinate of his younger brother who 
supplanted him ? No answer is forthcoming to this question. 
A study of the titles, which are ascribed in Vijayamahadevfs 
inscriptions', is interesting in this context. The text of the 
Kochre grant runs thus : Satydsraya-sn-PrtimvallabJia-Maha- 

rdjddhirdja-param^ivara-hhaitar'kasya priya-tanayah V ihram- 

ddiiyah tasya jyesthabhrdtd srl Gandrdditya-PriihmvaUahha- 
Mahdrdjddhirdjah.^ 

Similarly in the Nerur plates, the following passage occurs : 
Satydiraya-sn-Prtkvlmll^ha-Mahdrdjddhirdja-Paramesvarablia- 
Udricasya priya-tanayo rdjd. . ..Vihramddityah tasya jye^ia- 
bhrdtuh ^n-Gandrdditya-priihmvallabha-Mahdrdjasya &o.“ Vi- 
krama'ditya, who according to Drs. Bhandarkar and Fleet 
was the king is mentioned in one of the grants simply anivarita 
Vikramaditya ; and in the other, the title rdja which was common 
to all noblemen is added to the above. Candraditya, who is 
said to have been the subordinate of Vikirarnadtya, has the 
royal titles. 

It is strange tha-t the king should be mentioned without 
any title, and his alleged subordinate should have titles that 
properly belonged to a ruler. The wife of Candraditya was 
not an enemy of Vikrama. If she were an enemy, she would 
not have referred to her husband as the elder brother of Vikram- 
aditya ; at least she would not have praised him as she had 
do'ne. Therefore, her relations with Vikrama should have 
been amicable. Nevertheless, she does not mention his royal 
titles ; instead she attributes them to her husband. Why ? 

A complete and satisfactory answer is not yet possible 
in the present state of our knowledge. Nevertheless, one thing 

1 B.G., Vol. I part 1, pp. 185-6 • 

• LA., Vol. VIII, pp. 44 

» im, Vol. VII p. 168 . . 
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is certain, tliat is, Vijayabliattarika was a subordinate of Vikram- 
aditya. Was her husband living? No. He who bore the 
title Prthvwallahha and Maharajadhiraja could not hii.ve been 
a subordinate. He should have been the crowned king of the 
Oalukyas, whatever might be the extent of his power. These 
titles were also borne by Vikramaditya from 655 a.d. onwards. 
It is clear that he should have been ruling as the king from that 
date. Since one of the grants of Vijayabhattarika is dated 
in A.D. 659, Oandraditya_, if he were alive, should also have 
been reigning as a rival king. It is evident from Vijayabhatta- 
rika’s inscriptions that there was no rivalry between Vikram- 
aditya and Oandraditya, Are we to suppose that Candra- 
ditya and Vikramaditya were ruling at the same time as the 
supreme kings ' of the Oalukyas ? Such a state of affairs 
would not have been possible. The truth appears to be that 
Oandraditya who was crowned king of the Oalukyas in *643 
or 644 A.D. ruled until a.d. 654. Then commenced the reign 
of Vikramaditya who seems to have permitted Vijayabhatta- 
rika, the dowager queen, to rule the district containing the 
modern Savantawadi State. 

The events connected with Oandraditya’s reign have 
not been recorded. He should have beOii a vassal of the Pallava 
king Narasimhavarman for a short time. Whether he made 
any attempt to throw off the Pallava yoke is more than what 
can be said at present. Probably the conquest of some of the 
kings whom Vikramaditya is said to hav e subdued to resusciate 
the Calukyan khigdom took place during Gandraditya’s reign. 

The death of Oandraditya created a new situation. 
He left no son to succeed him. His brothers began to quarrel 
with each other for the tlirone. Adityavarman proclaimed 
himself king, and probably succeeded in seizing the throne 
and the kingdom. He claims to have acquired supreme sove- 
reignty of the whole earth by the strength of his arm and pro- 
wess but he was not able to maintain his authority for 
long; for Viliramaditya who appears to have suffered some 
reverses at the begimring of the struggle came out victoriously 
at the end. The phrase Sarvdn ddyddan vijitya of Vikram- 
aditya’s inscriptions appears to be an allusion of his final victory 
over Adityavarman.® 

It is in this connection that we have to notice a state- 
ment which occurs in a Santara epigraph of the 11th century,® 

See J. B. B. B. A. S. Vol. XVI p. 223 
“ Ibid pp. 240 ; \ 

® Vol. Vm, Nagar 85 ^ - W. ' 
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It, is said that, t,],ie Gahga kingj Durvinita defeated on a field 
of battle a Kiidnvetti (Pallava king ) ; and establisluHl his own 
daughter’s son in the kingdom belonging to the deseen dents 
of Jayasimhavallabha. Now, the founder of the Chalukyan 
kingdom was Jayasimhavallabha, and no other kingdom of 
the time could claim a Jayasimhavallabha as its founder. There- 
fore, Durvinita’s victory, over the Pallava king had as its direct 
consequence the establishment of his daughter’s son in the 
• kingdom belonging to the Chalukyas of Badami. As the epi- 
graph under consideration belongs to the 11th century, the 
statement regarding the achievements of Durvinitai preserved 
in it should be regarded only as a 11th century copy of an old 
tradition ; it is, however, probable that it contains an element 
of truth ; forj in an early stone inscription found at Nirgimd, 
it is said that ' Nirvinita’s younger son assumed the Kongani 
cro’\?a from Kadiiveiti and the Pallava king.*' Nirvinita 
is the same as Avinita as the prefixes Nir and J raeaii the same 
thing. Avinita had at least three sons, the eldest of -whom he 
wanted to make his successor ■ his second son by a princess 
of Punnata was Durvinita and probably he had a younger 
brother. Therefore, it was Dirvinita who mested from the 
Kaduvetti and the Pallava king the province of Kongu. Ac- 
cording to his inscriptions, Durvinita “wages sanguinary wars 
for the possession of Andari, Alathur and Pennagaram which 
are said to be places included in Kongu.® Therefore, there 
is su-ffieient epigraphic evidence to show that Durvinita was 
fitting with the PaUavas in Kongu. We may accept the 
tradition preserved in the Santara inscription as genuine. In 
that case, the connection between the defeat of the PaUavas 
by Durvinita and the establishment of his own daughter’s son 
in the kingdom belonging to the dynasty of Jayasimhavallabha ' 
should be discovered. Since the person established in the. 
kingdom belonging to the dynasty of Jayasimliavallabha was 
a daughter’s son of Durvinita, he could not have been a member 
of the Ganga family. Durvinita’s daughter should have been 
married into some other royal family ; since his daughter’s 
son was established in the territory of Jayasimhavallabha ’s 
family, it is reasonable to suppose that he was’ also ^ descendant 
of Jayasimhavallabha. 

. Now which of the Calukyan kings of Badami was a 
daughter’s son of Durvinita 9 As the Santara epigraph does 
not mention any name in this connection, it is not easy to find 

• Vol.‘ VI cq 50 . ' 

* ]p.ic9 : Mysore and Cotrrg jrm immptiems pp. 36. 
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the name of the king. We must get at it in an indirect fashion. 
A survey of the history of the Badami Calukyas shows that 
there were only two occasions during the seventh century 
A.D., when the heir to the throne stood in need of external 
help. Once at the close of tne reign of Mahgali^a who attempted 
to prevent Ixis nephew PulakeMn IT from ascending the throne. 
Pulakesin wms “either banished by Mafigaii^a ; or voluntarily 
banished himself.”^ A civil w'-ar broke out in the Calukyan 
kmgdom during the course of which as noticed already, Mahgali^a 
was killed and Pulakesin II became king in his place. Was 
Durvinita one of the neighbouring princes whom Pulake&r 
asked for assistance during the days of his exile ? This question 
must bo answered in the affirmative, if we believe that Pulakesin 
was the daughter’s son of Durvinita. But was he Durvinita’# 
daughter’s son ? Pulakesin II, it is true, was a contemporary 
of Durvinita; but he could not have been the daughter’s son 
of the latter; for Durvinita ascended the throne in 605 a.d., 
that is some four years before Pulake^in’s accession, and he 
died in 650 a.d. that is seven years after Pulake^in’s death. 
It is probable that Durvinita was a comparatively young man 
at the time of his accession, and he could not have had a grown 
up grandson like Pulakesin at the time. Moreover, it is said 
in the Ghiplun plates that the Sendraka prince Srivallabha 
Senananda Maharaja wms the maternal uncle of Pulakesin II.® 
Therefore, the motlxer of Pulakesin could not have been a Gahga 
princess. 

Tlio second occasion wdien a Calukyan prince stood in 
need of externoil help wms at the close of the reign of Oandra- 
ditya. Iffie Caluicyas did not yet succeed_in emancipating 
themselves from the Pallava yoke. Both Adityavarman and 
Vikramaditya, as we have already noticed, attempted to ascend 
the throne ; the former was able to make good his claim pro- 
bably with the assistance of the Pallavas. It would not have 
been possible for Vilcramaditya to contend successfully against 
such a powerful combination without external assistance. It 
was only nai>ura,l that he should have sought the help of the 
Gahga king, whose position on the western frontier of the 
territory belonging to the Pallava confederacy should have 
made his services invaluable. Durvinita, who wanted to expel 
the Pallavas from Kongu, appears to have gladly joined Vikram- 
aditya in his struggle against them. That Vilcramaditya was 
assisted by Durvinita in his war upon tlxe Pallavas is shown 
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by an epigrapli at Jaingainarapalli in the Pavagada Taluk of 
the Tumkiir district according to wMch Vikranaaditya and 
IConguni Arasa (i.e. Durvinita) fell upon Kaduvetti and cap- 
tured KancliipuraA 


Was Vikramaditya, then a daugliter’s son of Durvinita ? 

I believe that he was ; because, 

(i) Durvinita was a contemporary of Pulake^in II 
and Vikramaditya I, the descendants of Jaya- 
sibbhavallabha, the founder, of the Calnkyan 
dynasty, and he was old enough to be the grand- 
father of the latter. 


(ii) Durvinita had a daughter’s son whom he establi- 
shed on the throne of the Chalukyas by defeating 
the Kaduvetti. 

(iii) He is known, from contemporary epigraphic records, 
to have waged war on Pallavas for the sake of the 
province of Kongu. 

(iv) Vikramaditya had also to wage war against the 
Pallavas, to regain the lost territory which they 
had annexed at the time of the death of his father. 

(v) Vikramaditya had a relation, probably his mother, 
who was known as Gahgamahadevi.® She was 
probably a daughter of the Gahga king, Durvinita. 


The alhes appear to have commenced hostiUties by in- 
vading the province of Kongu, which was governed by a Kadu- 
vetti. They defeated him in a battle or series of battles, and 
occupied the Kongu Nadu. Who was the Kaduvetti whom 
Durvinita is said to have defeated. In a paper contributed 
some years ago to the Triveni,® I identibed him with Nara- 
simhavarman I. It is, however, more hkely that he wasa different 
Pallava chief, one of the members of the Trairajya Pallava, 
who was governing the Kongu country. He seems to be the 
same chief as the Kaduvetti who according to the Mahavarh^a, 
showered gifts on Manavamma, the Ceylonese exile who souglit 
refuge mth Narasimha I. If there is any truth in the sequence 
of events as narrated by the Santara inscription, the attack 

^ MAB. IHl. pp. 220-21, The inscription under consideration has been 
attributed to \ ikramaditya II in the Eeport, but it really belongs to Vikra- 

maditya L # , 

•Di + * Plat6S_ Iphi^aphia Indiea VoI.X pp.lOO. The Honnur 

Plates (MAB 1989 no. 30) shows clearly that the Ganga and the Calutya 
royal famihes were bound together by marriage ties. 

® The Wveni Vol. Ill pp. 112-120 
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upon Ka(|.uvetti .was the first step which they took against 
the Pallavas. They wanted, probably, to deprive Adityavarman 
of the assistance which the Pallavas were giving him. Having 
succeeded in achieving their object, they next proceeded against 
Adityavarman himself. The events connected with this struggle 
are not known. The war however terminated favourably to 
Vikramaditya. This is cryptically alluded to in one of his 
early copper plate grants. It is stated in the Karnul plates 
No.'lV’" that Vikramaditya subdued alljais ddyadas or kinsmen, 
which can refer only to his victory over Aditya and his partisans. 



RELATION BETWEEN BENGAL AND CHINA 
IN ANCIENT TIME ' 

By 

D. 0. Ganguly, m.a., pu.d. (London), 

Reader in History, Dacca University. 

Tne Oiiiuese Annals mention India by tbe name Thien-olxu. 
Thien-clm was sometime called SMn-tu, Mo-kie-tho (Magadba), 
P-lo-men (Brahman), or Ghen-tou. It consisted of five parts 
viz., Northern Thien-clm, Middle Thien-chu, Eastern Thien-chu, 
Southern Thien-chu, and Western Thien-chu. Ma-Twan-Lin 
relates that “Southern India is bounded by a Great Sea, the 
northern extends to the snowy mountains.” “Eastern India 
is bounded on the east by a great sea, it is near Eu-nan (Siam) 
and Lin-i (Tsiampa), it is only separated by a narrow sea.” 
“Western India touches Ki-pien and Po-sse (Persia).” “Central 
India is situated in the middle of the other four divisions of 
India.”‘ 

The general Pan-yong submitted his Report to the Chinese 
Emperor in 125 a.d. He lays down that “the kingdom of 
T’ien-teuon is also known as Chen-tou.” “If after leaving 
the kingdom of Kao-fu (Kabul), which belongs to the Yue-tche, 
one goes south- west, , one reaches the western sea ; in the east 
one gets to the kingdom of P’an-k’i ; all these lands form part 
of Chen-tou.”* Ma-Twan-Lin also states that all the countries 
from Kao-fu to Pan-khi on the east belong to Shin-tu.“ 
Chavannes remarks that P’an-k’i is apparently situated in 
Annam or in Burma. In my opinion it may be taken as identical 
with Vahga or Van gala. 

Sometime the term T’ieh-chu was used in a limited sense 
in some Chinese literature. lisiuny-chido-pi-piQ'ti^ a Buddhist 
cyclopedia of the Ming dynasty, lays down that “Pang-ka-la 
is in the east of T’ien-chu ; Chao.-no-p’o in the middle ; Magadha 
in the south ; Kapila in the west ; and Ka-she-na in the north'.”* 
Dr. P. Hirth identifies Pang-ka-la with Bengala. It seems 

IHQ, XIV 602 ; Kt A. Xilkanthai Sastri, Wotexgn Notices of South 
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to be identical with Pan-yong’s P’an-k’i, referred to above. 
Ka-she-na is identified Avith Kusinara, modern Kasia in the 
Gorakhpur District, and Kapila with Kampila, modern Kainpil, 
in the Parrukhabad District, U. P. 

Hiiien Tsang places Karnasnvarna, Kamarupa and Sa,ma- 
tata, in Eastern India.’ According to I-Tsing Harikela was 
the eastern limit and Tamralipta was the southern limit of 
Eastern India.® It apparently- follows that Harikela was to 
the east of Sainatata. But acaording to Yadavaprakaia and 
Hemeandra Ilaaikela is a synonym for Vahga.® I-Tsing’s 
Harikela might have been a country in which Sarnatata 
was situated. 

I-Tsing relates that “about forty stages to the east of 
tlie temple of Ytdanda, descending the Ganges, ojie ;(.r,.'iv'es 
at the temple of Mrgasthapana.” “Not far from this is a 
ridned establisJirnent, with only its* foundation remaining, 
(jailed the Tciiina (or Ohinai) Temple. Tradition says that 
formerly a Maharaja called fcgupta built this temple for the 
use of Chinese priests. He was prompted to do so by the 
arrival of about twenty priests of that country who had travelled 
from Sz’chuen to the Mahabodhi Temple to pay their worship. 
Being impressed by their pious demeanour, lie gave them the 
land and the revenues of about twenty villages as an endow- 
ment. This occurred some five hundred years ago.”* 

I-Tsing’s forty stages are equal to more than two hundred 
twentyeight miles. If one travels two hundred twmntyeight 
miles east from Nalanda following the bank of the^Gangesj 
one arrives in tlie Maldah District, which is situated in ancient 
Varendri. That Mrgasthapana was situated in Varendri is 
attested by a miniature label in a Nepal manuscript of the 
eleventh century.® If the extent of the ])eriod that elapsed 
from the date of the foundation of the China Temple to that of 
the time of I-Tsing, as given by I-Tsing, is taken as literally 

Watters, 11. , _ / ' . 

In the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta Samatata is men- 
tioned as a frontier territory ; <711. , , , 

* Takakusu, Record of the BuddhiM Religion etc., XL VI. 

® Author’s “YddamprakaJa on the Ancient Geography of India” , IHQ, 

xrx, 220. 

* Chavannes, Voyages des PaUrms Bouddhistes, 82; Beal, lAfeofHieun 
Ts(m^,XKVl, 

® Author’s "The Early Home^ of the Imperial Guptas”, IHQ, XIV, 832; 
History of Bengal, ed. E. 0. Majamdar, I, 60,48. Poacher, Icon., 62,63 
Bhdratomrsha. Isadha, p. 26, 
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true, the date of the visit of the twenty Chinese priests in India 
will have to be placed in the latter part of the second century 
A.D. Mr. Allan identifies Maharaja Sri-Gupta, mentioned 
above, with the Maharaja Sri-Gupta, the founder of the Gupta 
dynasty, and places the date of the foundation of the China 
Temple in tire middle of the third century a.d. Lands granted 
by SrI-Gupta for the maintenance of the China Temple were 
obviously situated in the neighbourhood of that temple, i.e. 
in Varendri. 

Fa-hien lived in Tamralipti for two years in the early 
part of the fifth century a.d. Hiuen Tsang, who visited Bengal 
in 689 A.D., mentions Pundravardhana, Samatata, Tamralipta 
and Karnasuvarna.^ Ta-ch’eng-tang (Mahayanapradipa) , a 
pupil of Hiuen Tsang, came to Tamralipta via Ceylon and 
South India. He lived there for twelve years. ® 

I-Tsing reached by the sea-route to Tamralipta in 678 
A.D. At this time Mahayanapradipa was there. I-Tsing learnt 
Brahma language (Sanskrit), grammar and ^abdavidya there. 
He lived in Tamralipta for less than a year and started for 
Nalanda in the company of Mahayanapradipa. When he was 
ten days journey from Nalanda he was attacked by the robbers, 
who stripped him off his garments. Sometime after 685 a.d. 
he returned to Tamralipta and sailed for Ka-eha. ® 

In the latter part of the seventh century some more 
Chinese pilgrims visited Bengal. Tan-kwong, a priest of King- 
chan, in Hupeh, in China, came to Harikela by the southern 
sea-route. He found favour with the king of the country, 
who built a temple and handed books and images over to him.* 
About this time Wou Hing visited Harikela by the same route.* 
Seng-chi visited Samatata by the sea and received honour 
from the king of that country. ® 

In 692 A.D. “the king of the kingdom of Eastern India 
Mo-lo-pa-ma, the king of the kingdom of Western India, Che- 
lo-ito (Siladitya), the king of the kingdom nf the South India 
Tche-leou-k’i-pa-lo (Calukya Vallabha), the king of the kingdom 

Waters, 11, 

* Beal’s. la/e, XXV. 

® Takaknsu, XXXI, fn. 

* Beal's, Life, XXIX. ' ^ ' ■ ,'■/ 

» im, XXXI. , , :dv', ■ 

» m, XXX. . ■■■ ■ 
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of Northern India Na-na, the king of the kingdom of Central 
India Ti-mo-si-na and the king of the kingdom Kieou-tse Yen- 
yao-pa all came to render homage and make presents” (to the 
Chinese Emperor).*- Mo-lo-pa-mo may be restored as Mula- 
varman. According to J-Tsing Devavarman, king of Eastern 
India, who was in possession of landis granted for the maintenance 
of the China Temple, in Varendiij Wit by the Maharaja ^ri- 
Gapta^* flourished in the third quarter of the seventh century.® 
Mulavarman, the king of Eastern India, was in all probability, 
the successor of Devavarman. 

In 976 . A.D. Yang-kie-shue-lo, son of the king of Eastern 
India, came to pay homage to the Chinese Emperor. Yang- 
kie-shue-lo may be restored as Yajna(?)^ura. He seems to 
have been a scion of the Sura dynasty which was ruling Daksina- 
Eadha in the first quarter of the eleventh century.® 


Ma-Twan-lin* states that “the king of Eastern India 
had a son called Man-chu-shi-li (Manju^ri), who arrived at, the 
capital in the trains of Chinese nionks. Thai-tsong (who 
mounted the throne in 976) ordered him to be lodged in the 
Siang-kue-sse convent. He observed rigidly the Buddhist 
precepts and won the esteem and admiration of the inhabitants 
of the capital. The emperor having loaded him' with riches 
and favours, all the monks envied and hated him, and as he 
did not understand the Chinese language, they fabricated a 
false petition, in which they represented him as. asking per- 
mission to go back to his own country. The emperor granted 
him permission.” Manju^ri was '.obviously a Buddhist. He 
seems to have been a prince of the Pala or the Candra dynasty. 
About this time Vigrahapala was ruling north Bengal and 
Sricandra was ruling East Bengal. 

Ma-Twan-lin"; lays down that “in the seventh year of 
the Thairp’ing-hing-hv^ period (896 a.d.), Huang-yuen,..a monk 
of I-cheu, went to India, and on his return brought the Emperor 
a letter from .the king of . .that country whose name was Mo-si- 
nang.” The following is the text of the letterv— ‘‘Lately I have 
learnt that there is in the kingdom of China a kingjj,s great 
as he is enlightened, , perfectly holy, .perfectly intelligent, and 
who by his majesty and power reigns ' supreme. Every. day 

N. Sastri, Foreign Notices, IIG. ' ; . ■ ' 

• Beal’s, Ufe, XXVIL 


* lA, IX 22; El. IX. 

* lA, t IX,; 22. 
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I think with confusion of my bad fortune, and lament that 
I cannot go in person to pay homage to you. From afar I look 
affectionately towards the capital of China and wish your holy 
person ten thousand felicities.”- 

“On the arrival of Kuang-yuen, I had the honour to 
receive a holy statuette enriched with diamonds, representing 
^akyamuni seated in the attitude of felicity and divine calm. 
I clothed myself in kasha, and made offerings to him.” 

“I humbly desire that the august emperor of China may 
enjoy long life in order to guide every creature to happiness, 
and that he may enable all those who are exposed to ship- 
wreck, to sail over the immense sea of life and death. Now 
I have entrusted Kuang-yuen with some relies of Sakyamuni, 
that he may present to your majesty on my behalf.” 

It follows from the above statement that Mo-si-nang, 
king of India, was a Buddhist. He was not, however, the 
paramount sovereign of India. In 986 a.d. Bhimagupta was 
ruling in Kashmir, Jayapala in the Punjab, Pratihara Eajya- 
pala in Kanauj, Pala Mahipala in Cauda and Magadha, Sri- 
candra in Vahga, Tyagasinaha of the Pralambha dynasty in 
Kamarupa, Lonabhara of .the second Kara dynasty in Orissa, 
Gahga Vajrahasta in Kalihga, Badapa in Andhra, Eajaraja 
in Dravida, Taila II in the Deccan, Mulara ja I in Gujarat, 
Munja in Malwa, Yuvaraja I in Tripuri, Dhanga in Bundel- 
khand, and Vigraharaja IV in Sakambhari.^ Of these kings 
Mahipala I of Gauda and Magadha, and Sricandra of Vanga 
were Buddhists. Mahipala ’s kingdom extended at least upto 
Benares in the east. He was virtually the king of Tien-chu 
in its limited sense. He may quite reasonably be identified 
with the king Mo-si-^nang, referred to by MarTwan-lin. 

Ih 988 A.D. a Chinese monk named Pa-yu came to India 
in search off Buddhists, but shortly afterwards returned to 
China. “Being desirous of returning to India he asked imperial 
letters of recommeiidaiion to the foreign princes whose domi- 
nions he would have to travel through. He presented them 
to the king of San-fo-tsi (Sumatra) ; whence he came after 
a long voyag^to th? Prince of A-ku-la, and Kiemang (Kama ?), 
steward of cavalry, chief of the kingdom of Ko-lan and Tsan- 
ta-lo (Chandra) and king of Western India®....” Tsan-ta-lo, 
referred to, may very reasonably be identified with Candra- 
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dvipa, which was the name of the southern part of the Bakhar- 
ganj District, Bengal. 

Chao-ju-kua (a.d. 1205-1258) gives a short description 
of Oh’a-na-chi, the capital of Peng-ka-lo (Bengala). He states 
that the common people there are combative and devoted 
solely to robbery. The medium of exchange was the white 
cowry shells, ground into shape, as money. The principal 
productions of the country were superior double-edged sword 
blades, cotton and other cloths.*' 

Mahuan, an interpreter, attached to the suite of Cheng 
Ho, who was sent to various kingdoms by the Chinese Emperor, 
Yung-lo, came to Bengal shortly after 1405.“ 

All the evidence, referred to, indicate that a cordial rela- 
tion was established between Bengal and China in ancient 
time. The kings of Bengal in different ages built monasteries 
for the residence of the Chinese pilgrims and took utmost care 
for their comforts. The Chinese emperors on the other hand 
did not fail to receive with great honour the princes and chiefs 
of Bengal, who visited the Chinese court from time to time. 


JBAS, 1896 p. 495,62 
• Ibid. 1896, p. 523. 


POEEIGN INFLUENCE ON THE LIFE AND CULTUEE 
OF GUJABAT (Summary) 

By 

D. B. K. M. JhavbrIj m.a., ll.b, 

Bombay. 

, Since early times Gujarat has been attracting foreigners, 
as it is a maritime province. The Eomahs came only as traders 
and could not influence its culture. The Sahas came as con- 
querors, but they soon became completely merged in the local 
population and their rulers hke Eudradaman became great 
admirers of Hindu religion and Sanskrit language. The Parsis 
came as refugees and therefore naturally assimilated themselves 
with their hosts. They did not much influence the life and 
culture of Gujarat. 

The Muslims came as conquerors and converters, but 
very soon a tendency to compomise manifested itself. Many 
of the converts like the Khojas of Kathiawar stuck to their 
old customs and costume. Hindus began to show respect 
to Pirs and Muslims began to join the Hindus in their Divali 
celebrations. The two communities lived side by side and 
one could not non-co-operate with the other. Muslim art and 
culture has contributed much to, the culture of Gujarat, es- 
pecially the architecture. The Muslim architecture on the 
other hand is not purely Saracenic ; it is mfluenced by the Jain 
architecture of the province. The Muslims however could 
not influence the Gujarati literature to any extent : it is un- 
affected by Persian literature. 

The influence exercised by the British rule is much more 
all pervading than that exercised by the Muslim culture. It 
need not be however discussed here in detail, as it is manifesting 
itself in the same degree in all the provinces of India. 


EMPEEOE HXJMAYUN AHD EAO MALDEO 

By 


Maliamahopadhyaya Pt. Bisheshwabnath Eeu, 
Jodhpur. 

Emperor Humayun ascended the throne at Agra on 
December 29, 1530 a.d. But when on May 17, 1540 a.d. he 
suffered a crushing defeat at the hands of Sher Khan at Kanauj, 
he roamed about the country for about two years, and on the 
7th May 1542 a.d. arrived at Uohch. On the 2nd July, he 
left for Marwar in the hope of securing the help of Eao Maldeo, 
who was at that time the mightiest of the Ea-jput rulers of 
India. On the 31st July, he encamped at a place situated about 
24 miles from Bikaner. 


We learn from the Persian chronicles that, before the 
Emperor reached Jodhpur, Sher Shah managed to win ovot 
Eao Maldeo, through his emissary, to his side, and therefore 
the Eao planned to capture the Emperor and hand him over 
to Sher Shah. But as the Emperor got scent of the intrigue, 
so he, with a handful of his followers, proceeded towards 
Umarkot^ via Phalodi. As the Eao at that time was un- 
willing to incur the displeasure of Sher Shah, he deputed 1500“ 
of his soldiers after him. Near, Satalmer, they had a skirmish 
with the rear guards of the Emperor, consisting of at the most 
22 persons, and were defeated.® 

But the version given in the Eajput chronicles is as imder : 

When Humayun, after his defeat at the hands of Sher 
Shah, arrived near Jodhpur to seek the help of Eao Maldeo, 
the Eao received him with befitting honours and offered Bikaner 
for his maintenance.* Here the Emperor expressed his desire 
to encamp at Phalodi rather than near Jodhpur, which was 
gladly accepted. Accordingly, When he left Deijar for Phalodi, 
the Eao deputed some of his soldiers to follow him to ward 
off any conflict in the way. But the Imperial party took it 
as a plan to do away with them bn the way and plunder their 

^ Tal)kat-i-Akbari (Elliot’s History qJ India), Vol. V, pp. 211-212 and 
Humayun Ncma by Gulbadan Begham (English translation by Mrs. Bemidga) 
P-1S4. 

* Tazkare-al-Waqayat, pp. 40-41. . s 

® Tabqat-i-Akbari (Elliot’s History of India), Vol. V, pp( 212-21S and 
Hutnayunama (English translation by Mr. Beveridge) pp. 164-156 and dhiar* 
Nama English Translation by Beverid^) Vol. I, pp. 878-874. 

* EtmutyyiMiiiM p, 164« ^ 
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treasures. When Humayun reached Phalodi, some of his 
retainers slaughtered a cow there. This provoked the Eajputs, 
which increased the suspicion already existing in the mind of 
the Emperor, and therefore he left Phalodi and proceeded 
towards XJmarkot. But the Eajputs took this slaughter as 
an insult to their religion and to avenge it, they attacked the 
rear guards of the Imperial cavalcade near Satalmer and then 
turned back. 

Though no mention of this it is found in Persian chro- 
nicles, yet we learn from Jauhar, the author of Tazkare-al- 
Waqayat, that when the Emperor entered into the territory 
of Jaisalmer, his followers committed the same mistake and 
slaughtered some cows there. This offended the religious 
susceptibihties of Eao Lunkaran, the then ruler of Jaisalmer 
and he commanded his son Maldeo to fill up all the wells with 
sand, which happen to fall in the way of the Imperial cavalcade, 
to deprive them of water. This resulted in the death of a 
number of Imperial followers. In this way, facing so many 
vicisitudes, the Emperor reached Umarkot. 

Further Nizamuddin, the author of Tabqat-i-Ahbari 
writes : — On his way, two Hindus were captured and brought 
before the Emperor. With a view to draw true facts out of 
them the Emperor ordered that one of them should be- put 
to death. But at that mom^it they freed themselves from 
their captivity and snatching the daggers from the two persons 
standing nearby, fell upon their captors, and after killing a 
number of them they themselves were slain. In this scuffle 
the Emperor’s own charger was also killed. 

This statement depicts the true Eajput character and 
therefore it is also impossible to believe the defeat of 1500^ 
Eajput cavalry at the hands of only eight ^ or twenty-two 
Imperial horsemen as mentioned above. 

We learn from Akhar-Nama too that Humayun’s party, 
at that time consisted of only 20 nobles, and a few soldiers 
and followers. 

Considering over the facts the version narrated in the 
Eajput chronicles seems to be more reliable, because if the 
Eao had any mind to capture the Emperor to gratify Sher 
Bhah, he could have easily done so, with the help of his 80,000 
brave Eajput warriors, while the Emperor accompanied by 
a very 'small number of followers was encamped only eight 
miles from Jodhpur. »., ^ . _ - 


Tmhm-iA’W^ayat, pp, 40-41. 


EARLY ARAB EXPEDITJ0N8 TO INDIA 

Btj 

M. A. KhALIq, M.A., 

Anglo- Arabic College, Delhi. 

The first Arab expedition to India was in the year 15 
or 16 ,a.h. when ‘U^/^man, son of Abui ‘Asi GMkaii, was appointed 
as governor of Bahrain and ‘Oman. « isi was a naval expedi- 
tion and the Arabs proceeded to Tbana in Bombay Presidency 
where they were successful. ‘Utmhan’s younger brother 
Hakam sent MupMrah to Debul (somewhere near Karachi 
or Thatta as most of the historians say). MupMrah defeated 
Samba, son of Diwa’ij, the governor of Debul. He did not 
die there as the Chachnama asserts, rather he escaped and lived 
for a good long time afterwards. The third naval expedition 
was for Broach called Baros by Arabs. 

At Caliph ‘Omar’s commands, who had a great dislike 
for naval expeditions, these expeditions by sea were given up 
and ‘Ufkman along with Hakam turned their adventure seeking 
activities to Persia. 

In the year 22 a.h. Arabs under Hakam, sonof ‘Amr’ 
reached the Sindh border by land defeating the joint armies 
of Makrans and Sindhis. Had Hakam been permitted_ to 
proceed on, he says, he would have conquered on to River 
Indus. Suhar al-‘Abadi,’ who was sent with the booty, des- 
cribed Makran in such words before Caliph ‘Omar’ that th 
forbade Hakam from proceeding on. I 

These words of Suhar ai-‘Abadi have wrongly been attri- 
buted to Hukaim bin Jabalah who is stated to have been sent 
during the next Caliph’s reign to reconnoiter and report about 
India, because:^ — 

1. Hukaimis character as described by Tabari does 
not vouchsafe for his having been entrusted with 
such an important mission. 

2. This story has not been corroborated by any other 
historian. 

3. Arab opinion about India had been favourable 
as expressed by Ibnul Kirriyyah and not so bad 
as spoken of by Hukaim. 

4. The words uttered by him can be' true about oondi- 

tioiis to Maki^n biit M no case can th^ he applied 
to lndia as stated. . . : 
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Diirinff OalH>h ‘Uthman’s reign ‘Abdur Eahman attacked 
t,he Man bordi on 'the Sistan^ide. He is the only com- 
panion of the Holy Prophet (Sahabi) under whose banner 
Muslims set foot on the Indian soil. 

In the dsbys of *Ali* th fourth Caliph, Harith bin Murrah 
n ‘ Abadi volunteered to fight on the Sind border in 38 a.h. 
Ta^har was probably his general who is mentioned by Mhot 
nn the authority of the Ohaohnamah and Tuhfatul Kiram as ha- 
ving been successful inKaikanan, Kohpayah and Bahraj. These 
are^the persons about whom Col. Tod says that generals of 
‘Ali made conquests in Sind. 

During Muawiyah’s Caliphate Eashid and Ibn-i-Sawwar 
made conquests on the Sind frontier while Muhallab bib Abu 
Sufra a lieutenant of ‘‘Abdur Eahman the Companion entered 
India' on the North Western side and pushed on his way to 
Lahore. He returned by the Gomal pass reaching Karman 
and Sistan in 44 a.h. 

Eashid succeeded Ibn-i-Sawwar and stayed in these parts 
for about two years. He was eventually killed by the Meds 
who gathered to the strength of 60,000 persons to obstruct 
his way while returning. Sinan took up the leadership after 
his death and established his rule in these parts. 

MundMr was another person who invaded Budha (Gan- 
dava) and Kaikanan, and was successful there but he went 
on to Kandahar. 

Ibn-i-HarrI al-Bahli as a general of Sinan or as a inde- 
pendant .commander was much successful on this frontier. 
He it seems is the person about whom Col. Tod says, “It was 
at this era that Eajasthan was first invaded by the arms of 
Islam Manika Eae, then prince of Ajmer, was slam by Asuras 
(Muslims) and his only child Lot, then an mfant of 7 years of 
acre was killed by an arrow while playing on the battlement . . . . ; 
whatever, were the means, however, by which Ajmere was 
captured and Doola Eae .slaiui the importance of the event 
has been deeply imprinted on the Chauhans, who in remem- 
brance of it, deified the youthful heir of Ajmer. ‘Lot-putra’ 
is still the most conspicuous of the Chauhan penates.” This 
happened in o. 65 a.h. 

On the Kabul side Abbad bin-Ziyad was active who had 
a lively quarrel with Iba*i:Mufarris?ii, the poet, in one of hie 
expeditions. 
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Id 76 A.H. Hajjaj or ‘Abdul Malik appointed Sa‘id al- 
Kilabi to this border. Sa'id was killed by Mu'awiyah and 
Muhammad, sons of Hari^k al-‘Allafi- for having killed one of 
their tribe. Mujja‘ah was then sent in his place with orders 
to punish the ‘Aliafis. They again murdered ‘Abdur Eahman, 
a lieutenant of Mujja‘ah. Then fearing Hajjaj, they ran away 
to Sind where Baja Dahir gave them protection ' for having 
destroyed an army of 80,000 men who were marching against 
Dahir, m a night attack. 

Muhammad bin Harun was the nest man to be entrusted 
with the task of punishing the ‘Aliafis. It was during his 
governorship that ships, bearing presents from the King of 
Euby island along with some orphan daughters of the i^ab 
merchants who had settled theirin, were plundered by Sindi 
pirates. . A Yarboo'i woman in her distress called upon Hajjaj 
for help. He, when informed about this incident, wrote to 
Eaja Dahir for redress. Dahir declined. Hajjaj sent ‘Ubaid- 
ullah bin Nabhan to Debul, who died on the battle-field. Budail 
succeeded him and Muhammad bin Harun was ordered to help 
him. Budail did not live long, for after the battle his horse 
overthrew him and he was taken prisoner and killed. 

After Budail’s failure ‘Omar volunteered but his request 
was not granted and Muhammad bin Kasim aws sent in his 
stead he conquered the whole of Sind upto Multan and a 
part of Eajputana. 


PIBA:CY, PEIVATEEEING AND EEPEISAL IN INDIAN 
WATEES, DUEING THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

By 

J. C. Db, M.A., B,L. (Cal.), M.A. (London). 

Clashes between different groups of Europeans and Asiatics 
were not infrequent in our seas during the period under review. 

The end of the first phase of the conflict between Indians 
and Europeans curiously coincided with the passage of the 
sixteenth century. Even though the advantage might have 
remained on the whole with the European, the Indian had not 
failed to cover himself with glory. 

The heroic tale of the fifteen hundred Indian sailors who 
assisted the epic landing of the United Nations in France in 
19i4, undoubtedly has its beginning in our naval annals 
of these days. 

into the seventeenth century there came the Malaharis 
with their proud battle-scars of the Portuguese wars ; the 
Oujratis with their victories over several Lourenzos the 
Arakanis with their terrible maritime record in the Bay of 
Bengal; the Bengalis who were about to add fresh laurels in 
their brilliant expedition against the Maldives, under a chivalrous 
admiral ; the Ceylonese, Kanarese, Marathas, etc. The Marathas 
had distinguished themselves on the waters in the 16th century 
under “Timoja,”* Malhar Eao® and others. These sea-captains 
had their successors in those of Sbivaji and Sambhaji who 
fought with the English and the Portuguese, the Mughals 
the and Abyssinians. 

The Portuguese who in the sixteenth century had struggled 
so hard against the Indians on the seas, often with the help 
of many Lidian sailors, filters and pilots (on a number of 
occasions supported by this, very “Timoja”) now found their 
hard won maritime position and their dentures on the In dian 
coast-line challenged by new arrivals— the Dutch, the English, 
the French, the Danes, etc. In this “bellum onmes contra 
omnes” for conamercial monopoly and plunder (a state of affairs 
that was certainly “nasty, poor, brutish”, but long) no one, 

*■ They “ea^ged ctotain vessels of the Franks (Persian Farangl, Firingl) 
capturing the largest of them, and obtaining a complete victory” (Tohfut-ul- 
Mujarhideena transld by Eowlandson, 92 and 98) See Portuguese accounts also. 

• Whom Dames even in 1918 calls a pirate (The Book of Durte Barbosa, 
Ii p. n.) 
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either Indian or European, desisted from tearing out the throats 
of his rivals oh the sea. 

It is however certainly to the credit of our forefathers 
that inferiority in equipment, and dissensions in their own 
ranks, did not deter them from picking up the gage of battle 
that was in very many cases wantonly flung to them by these 
European races. Indian bows and obsolete guns bade defiance 
to European artillery, in many a hard fought encounter. On 
one occasion the English chronicler himself admits that the 
Malabaris (in one of their fights with the English) were “so 
resolut that they would not step aside” even from the muzzell” 
of the English cannon. The English had blown up the upper 
deck of their ship in defence, and “divers of the Malabaris had 
been “slayne and maimed.” But “this seemed little or nothing 
to diminish or quell their courage.”*' Secondly, overcoming 
the various obstacles put in their way by man and nature, 
Indian trading ships continued to sail to Arabia and Persia, 
Burma and Malay, Ceylon and the East Indies, almost in un- 
ending streams. 

But while the land forces of the Mughal Emperor were 
thundering across the length and breadth of India, Destiny, 
calmly seated on the deck of the ship from the West, was busy 
in weaving out the future history of his successors in imperial 
sway. The Mughal’s face was however never turned towards 
the sea, and one can easily perceive that if that “about a kos” 
voyage of Jahangir from Cambay had been longer and more 
frequent, the whole course of our history would have flowed 
in a different direction. The Mughal expelled the Portuguese 
from Hughli ; undertook naval campaigns against the Arakanis ; 
fought the Maratha fleets ; but failed to grasp the fact that 
his successor had already arrived from the West. The founders 
of the modern British Empire in India were not Clive and 
Hastings but Middleton and Saris. The latter demonstrated 
that by holding Indian ships to ransom on the high seas, con- 
cessions might be wrung from the Indian authorities on land. 
In other words, if the overland route “unto the court of the 
Great King of Mogor and Cambaia”* had become the usual 
one, the English mi^t perhaps have risen to be our agents 
in big business with Europe, but never to be our rulers. When 
at least a part of their cargo. Leaving aside the judgement 

*■ My paper, “ The Malabar Corsair” eto. in Bengal Past and Pre- 
sent, Yol hX, PftrtS 1 tod n, pp. 86 to lOO J Marina BelfOfw etc!. 

» (Rogois and Baveridge) Yol I, p, 4iT{i.l0;d»W*a 

■ ' 'KasmB ,of 8rd 0«t. 1606, , i: 
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it was definitely proved in the seventeenth century that English 
guns could overcome any conceivable opposition which could 
be put up by us on the high seas, in defence of our trading and 
maritime rights, an orientation of the Company’s policy (per- 
ceptible even in the Charter of Charles II) began to creep in. 
The influence of sea-power oh our history has never been so 
forcibly illustrated as during this century. 

Amidst the din of these maritime clashes, Marakkars 
and Angrias were called pirates in European documents, and 
the Malabaris dubbed as a “thieftuous nation.” On the other 
hand, in connection with the English attack on the Taufiqi 
(for example) it was recorded that “such violence was never 
done to any Musulman by any Portugall or other English 
before.” The “Earangi ships alone”, says another record in 
the same strain, “did not keep the peace. ' The Muhammadan 
ships were the special objects of their fury.”^ 

But when President Wylde himself speaks of “pilfering 
surprizals” by the English against Malabari trading vessels 
which “doe the nation and your (of the Company) accion much 
wronge” , no doubt need be felt about the category under which 
these depredations are to be placed. “Such is the preying 
disposition of your seamen”, adds the President, “that all is 
fish that commeth to nett.*” 

Then there was the custom established by the -Portuguese 
of forcing their system of passes, without the possession of 
which Indian ships would be liable to capture on the high seas. 
The principles on which this policy rested have been enunciated 
by Barroes thus : — (1) “There does exist a common right to 
all to navigate the seas”: (2) “But this right does not extend 
beyond Europe”: (3) “Therefore” “the Portuguese as Lords 
of the Sea are justified m confiscating the goods of all those 
who navigate the seas without their permission.®” In addition 
to the huge sums that Indian ships had to pay for sailing in 
their own and neighbouring waters, heavy gratituties had to 
be paid to the Portuguese captains who happened to intercept 
them on their way. Even the granting of a safe conduct was 
no guarantee against subsequent molestation. Thus Albu- 
querque hinaself on one occasion secretly instructed one of 
his captains-Duarte de Sousa — tq^ camouflage himself as a 

^ English Factories 1684-6, p.’lW etc, Paniktar, Malabar & the Portu- 
guese, p. 146 etc; Gray & Bell : Voyages of Pyrard ; Barroes, Barbosa, etc, Tohfut 
p. 177 etc; Maratha’Beoords, etc; Kerala Pazhama p.l64 etc. 

* O.C. 1306; E.F.i630-33. 

; : * Paiultkar p. 41 ; Barroes, Vol. If , Bk. I. 
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mutineer, cruise off Dabul and capture all ships making for 
that port, even if they carried Portuguese passes. Dabul was 
at that time under a friendly power. The pretext, that the 
governor of that port had entertained” several Portuguese 
of humble birth magnificently” seems to be a flimsy one. In 
1613 the Portuguese plundered the huge Eahimi — a ship be- 
longing to no less a person than the (Mughal) Queen-Mother 
“notwithstandinge (according to Withington) their passe which 
they had of the Portugales.” Hundreds of persons from those 
aboard the vessel are also said to have been transported as 
prisoners to Goa. 

Among the Indian powers, Calicut also issued passes 
.more or less as retaliatory measures, and Cochin complained 
that various ships were no longer applying for safe-conducts 
to her, but were procuring them from Calicut. “None may 
passe”, says all English document of the 17th century, “without 
the Portugals passe, for what, how much, and whither they 
please to give licence.” 

Middleton ‘with the sane English conception of sea- 
power, warned the Mughal of this system, in a letter of 18th 
May, 1612 : — “Your Higlmess beinge soe greate a monarke 
to live as it weare in slavery to the Portugalls, in such sorte 
that your subjects’ shipps cannot make any voyage any where 
butt they must first pay tribute to the Portugalls.” He was 
“much marvellinge that it can be sufferred by your Highness, 
such open injuryes within your owne land”* But the English 
themselves naturally followed this lucrative practice of' granting 
“oartazes” ' in the seventeenth century and the ships detained 
by Middleton himself” desired to have “pasports” from the 
English, to avoid further levies by any of their compatriots 
whom the Indians might meet on their voyages later.® ' 

This practice had its origin in the contemporary European 
conception of maritime rights, and has travelled tlirough some 
of the phases of Napoleon ’'s Continental System to even modern 
times. But when during this period the Portuguese seized 
a ship belonging to the Viceroy of Labor on its way to Arabia, 
because it had not cared to obtain a pass, the Khan must have 
called this act as one of piracy.* Then Hall — a captain 
acting on behalf of the Company— seized eight Indian ships 

*• Danvers : The Portuguese in India, Yol. I ; Poster : Early Travels 

p. 185, p. 203. 

* English copy in Journal of John Jourdain, p. 218 at soq. (Hakluyt). 

® Purcbas III, p. ■400. 

* Piewe du-Jafrio. 
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on one occasion and held them captive under his guns off Swally. 
Yan den Broeck says that all these veesels had been granted 
passes by the English. Taking the ‘consultations’ held on 18th 
February and 23rd October, 1622, and other evidence into 
account, we may safely conclude that Hall had the approval 
of the agents of the Company in India, behind him.^ 

The English certainly took the law into their own hands. 
But they had their grievances to redress. They had been 
turned out of the Surat factory, an embargo had been laid on 
their goods at Ahinadebad and Cambay, two of their factors — ■ 
Hughes and Parker— had been imprisoned. The Indians could 
retort by pointing out that the English had seized money from 
a ship belonging to Mughal royalty, taken away 23,000 lar4s 
of Safi Khan, and Bickley’s sqardon had captured a frigate 
from Sind. To sum up. We find in these acts the operation 
of the Law of Eeprisai (of those days) mingled with the use 
of the sword of sea-power by a nation strong on -the waters 
against another which is powerful on land. 

Interloping again is sometimes interpreted as piracy. 
Wade of Courteen’s Association accused the “London Company” 
itself of being “sharers and abettors of piracies,” “thieves” 
and “confederates.” By about this time we also find that 
“the Bristol’s men were looked on as pirates, and Mr. Mews 
a supercargo was arraigned before the General’s Tribunal,”* 

Another broad principle must not be forgotten in course 
of interpretation — the distinction - between privateering and 
piracy. Even the first voyage of the Company has been re- 
garded as more a privateering rather than a trading venture 
in relation to attacks on Spanish — Portuguese shipping. Thus 
on one occasion a Portuguese ship was chased, seized and plun- 
dered, and 146 buts of wine, 176 jars of oil etc. were seized.® 
By the close of the 16th Century not only England but other 
European nations were freely issuing commissions to privately 
equipped ships to seize (usually) the enemy’s trading vessels 
in a spirit of reprisal. It was his opinion regarding the distinc- 
tion between privateers and pirates which cost Oldys his ofi&ce 
during the period that followed James IPs. Oldys held that 
even “deposed of the Crown”, James, recognised by Louis XIY, 
could issue valid commissions which justified acts which might 

Factory Eeoords Surat etc. 

* Bruce; Annals ; Fawcett 4 The first century of British Justice in 
in India ; Wheeler : Madras in the olden times etc. 

* Purchas II, p. 894 etc. ; Holdsworth, Vol. XII ; I A. LIII, p. 63 ; 

{ She Haval side of British History, p. 64, p. 80 sto. 
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otherwise be condemned as piracies. Littleton held that 
James “was now a private person,” and “those that adhere 
to, him are not enemies but rogues.” Littleton naturally 
succeeded Oldys in office. 

In the 17th century to exact reparations for the raid of 
Olive of NewhaJven “who”- violentline did enter upon the coast 
of Englande thwarte the Portlands,” it was ordered that “a 
commyssion out of the court of Admiraltie” be issued to “stale 
the goods of any Leaguers either by lande or sea”. Similarly, 
in consideration of the allegation (?) that Sir John Bankes and 
Alderman Mieo “had suffered a loss” of £64,000- from the 

Butch in the East Indies”, “Oliver presently after the peace, 

they delaying to pay them the money, sent then word that 
if they did not pay them by such a day, he would graunt letters 
of mark to those merchants against them.” Examples are 
numerous. But the historian must remember that those 
Calicut and other armed Indian vessels who seized shipping 
on the high seas with the express or tacit consent of various 
Indian States must also on kindred grounds be regarded as 
legitimate privateers.*' 

To illustrate this point further, Sir Henrey Middleton 
“took a Portugall ship and frigat, out of which he” “tooke 
some quantitie of goods.” “And from thence,” says Hawkins, 
“we departed the fift of March” 1612, “for the Bed Sea, with 
an intent to revenge us of the wrongs offered us both by the 
Turkes and Mogols.”* 

The English held the Indian vessels captive, compelled 
them to barter indigo, cloth, carpets, rice, butter, ginger, sugar 
etc. for kersies, lead, iron, tin etc.® 

The Bahimi hersel was there. “We shot,” says Jourdain, 
three peeces at her before shee would an clour”* Saris tells 
us that Middleton demanded a lakh of “rials of eight” from 
the Arab authorities in “satisfaction for the losse of his mens 
lives and for his tyme spent, having lost his monsone to the 
overthrowe of his voyage.” As the Turk could not be coerced 
directly, pressure was exerted on him by keeping these Indian : 
ships away from his ports and thus making him lose trade and 
customs dues. Secondly, to compensate himself for the losses, 
Middleton in his attempt to trade with India, thought himself 
justified in ‘impounding’ these Indian ships and taking away 

*• Popys (Globe) p. 244 etc. ' 

• Poste j Bwsly' Ttavsb in Iftdia* p. 96. , : ' ' ■ ; ' V. ' ' 

• IttBtp in PundiaiB in, p. 401 etp, , 

• JmpMal; p. 'a09i ' ' " ' ih'" 
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of contemporary Indians, Withington himself refers to “the 
late facte of Sir Henry Middleton whoe not longe_ before had 
robbed divers in these parts.” But at the same time it must 
not escape our attention that the English captain was an agent 
of a Company chartered by a soveriegn power ; Saris has given 
two pages of the “accounts” that were kept, “accounts” where 
even a quarter of a rial has been entered. Some sort of legality 
was attempted to be given to all these proceedings on the sea. 
Eoe himself once threatened “to set his chop” (chapa=stamp) 
on “one of the (Indian) vessels”, and “send her for Surat.” ^ 

But how privateerings degenerated during this period 
into piracies, partly because of regional considerations, can be 
illustrated by the commission granted by Charles I, himself, 

“to make prize of all treasures, merchandises, goodes and 

commodities” which the captain (Willian Cobb) “shall be able 
to take of infidells, or of anie other prince, potentat or state”, 
not bound to him in a friendly alliance, and reigning “beyond 
the liue” of fixe Equator. In course of the depredations that 
followed, both the hands “of the nakhuda (captain) of the 
Indian ship were “bound”. The raders “tyed match to his 
fingers which burnt them unto the bones”, to make him con- 
fess “where the money lay.” Other officers of the ship were 
similarly treated “until they were neare dead, and then they 
contest whatsoever they knewe.”* 

With reference to the regional factor it must be remembered 
on the other hand, that Pinch (for example) got the impression 
that Asiatics did nob think that justice required repayment 
of moneys they owed to Europeans. “Perhaps on like ground,” 
he adds, “as some Europeans think it lawfull to make price 
of the goods and ships of Ethnikes.” Prize is however applied 
strictly (in English law) only to “a ship or goods” taken from 
the enemy by a maritime force. Darby Mullins who was 
executed (along with Kidd) on 28rd May, 1701, had pointed 
out in his defence that he had not known” but that it was very 

lawful to plunder ships and goods etc. belonging to the 

enemies of Christianity.” Even the cultured ' Coke was of 
opinion that Christians were justified in regarding pagans as 
their inveterate enemies at all times.® 

^ Journal p. 218 n; Foster : Early Travels, p. 208, Purchas III p. 401 
etc : Foster : Sir Thomas Roe, p. 428. 

® My paper on “Dutch and English piracies, .and their effect on the 
Company’s trade with India, in 'Sew Indiap Antiquary, Voi. I, no. II, February, 
1980, p. 649 to p. 666. 

« Foster : Early Travels, p. 14^ ; Laws of England, Vol. XXIII (Halis- 
hnry) etc, . , ■ : 
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We must not also forget that even when their countries 
i)i Europe were not formallj at war with each oilier, it was 
considered more or less legitimate, by different European esta- 
blishments in India, to fight among themselves. Depredations 
on shipping which took place during these periods of quasi-war 
therefore cannot be categoried as piracies, although jurists 
perhaps would support a different point of view.^ 

Thus inspite of the truce of 1609, the Portuguese attacked 
Pulicat and “to Dutchmen on the coast, the Portuguese were 
still the enemy.” Again, though England and Spain remained 
officially at peace, tfie Portuguese squardons attacked English 
ships on the West Coast in 1614, and later. Then inspite of 
the fact both nations were friendly, the English helped the 
Persians to take Hormuz from the Portuguese. Lord Digby, 
the English ambassador, had to explain in Madrid that the 
Persians had forced the English to do so. But among other 
things, it is admitted (for example) in the letter of Eursland 
from Batavia (of 20th February, 1628) that the English obtained 
18,000. in money and ten brass guns. 

Then there are the acts done in exercise of maritime 
rights. A writer of this period points out that an enemy was 
t.o be “compelled to compliance” by capture and confiscation 
even of neutral ships. Louis XIV’s Marine Ordinance of 1681 
has been regarded as “le chef d’oeuvre de la legislation etablie 
par cet incomparable monarque.”® 

On the whole, the historian in his judgement which must 
be the same for foreigner as for native is to take into consideration 
the facts that piracy ex jure gentium may be different from 
piracy by municipal law and municipal ^ law only that the 
events of the 17th century must be viewed through glasses 
three centuries old ; that states of quasi- war prevailed in Eastern 
waters ; that a nation strong on the sea must be given due 
latitude when it chose, to flourish the sword of sea-power ; that 
the ‘judgements’ of sveenteenth century authorities made in 
the heat of the strife must be reviewed properly; that though 
in some cases it might not be possible to readily distinguish 
between full-dress and tail-coat piracies and other acts of vio- 
lence on the sea which are more or less legitimate, the utmost 
care should be taken against pronouncing an inequitable verdict. 

^ Whe.'iton : Lawrence ; Kenny ; Hall ; Botsford in Ency. of the Social 
sciences ; Wharton in the Law-Lexicon etc. 

. * Court Min. 1624 • E.P. 1622-23 ; factory Becords. MiS, Tol. VIII ; 
Proceedings of the British Academy Vol. XI; Lawrence : International Law etc. 

® Stephen : Digest, atrieles 104 to 117 j Oppenheim, Lit. Law etc, 


SHAH ALAM II AND THE DUTCH . 

By 

Dr. Kalikinkab Datta, m.a., Pb. b., p. r. s., 

Patna College, Patna. 

The Public Consultations, dated the 5th August, 1761’' 
contain two significant letters. In one Kajah Eamnarain, 
Nail Nazim of Bihar, wrote 'to the Dutch : “Your Bravery 
and Capacity has been represented by my friend Meer Seid 
Allee Oawn Bahadur to His Majesty (Shah Alam II) after the 
conclusion of the affairs of the Sircar; whatsoever you shall repre- 
sent to the King shall be granted by the means of Seid_ Mahmud 
Afzul Cawn because the said Seid attends on his Majesty and 
is my entire friend”. In another, Shah Alam II addressed the 
Dutch as follows : “Your loyal attachment and faithful services 
and duty and obedience have been set forth in the Eoyal presence 
both by our trusty servant Meer Seid AUe Cawn Bahadur in 
Person and by the addresses of the Noble Seid Mahomed Afzul 
Cawn; wherefore we have dispatched the said noble Seid from 
our Court to you. It behoves you whatsoever commands he 
shall deliver to you from us to look upon it as authentic and 
act according thereto. Be in every respect satisfied and attend 
with Diligence and zeal to the care of the Eoyal Country. By 
the will of God you will become shortly worthy object of the 
Eoyal Favor and protection. This caution is given you for 
your conduct.” 

The exact occasion for this exchange of corrospondence 
is not definitely set forth in these letters. But a study of their 
contents with reference to certain other contemporary eviden- 
ces leads to the conclusion that they are connected with Shah 
Alam IT’s second invasion of Bihar and raid into Bengal in 1760 
and his third invasion of Bihar in 1761. 

The battle of Bedara {25th November, 1759) dealt a cru- 
shing blow to the ambition of the Dutch “ to rival the political 
power of the English in Bengal”. “Thus ended an affair,” 
observed Olive in recognition of its significance, “which had 
the event been different, threatened us in its consequences with 
utter destruction ; for, had the Dutch gained the same advah- 

^Pwerved under the custody of the Imperial Record Department, New 
DeSvim 
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tage over us, we have now the most convincing proof to con- 
clude that the remembrance of Amboyna would have been lost 
in their treatment of this colony”^ It “decisively foiled”, 
remarks Mallenso aptly, “the attempt to establishe an Indo- 
Batavian empire”® 

The Dutch entered into two separate conventions on the 
8rd and the 5th Decemher, 1759, with the English and the Nawab 
of Bengal respectively.® These made them entirely depen- 
dent* for all practical purposes, on the English and the Nawab. 
But they must have nursed in their hearts feelings of discont- 
ent and resentment, which natuarlly led them at times to try to 
utilize some political disturbances within the province with a 
view to improving their own condition. Thus at a critical 
period for the Nawab’s government and the Enghsh in Bengal 
in 1760 and 1761, when the important zamindars like Kamgar 
Khan Main of Narhat in the Gaya District, the Bajas of Birbhum, 
Burdwan and Vishnupur, (in the Bankura district) and a few 
others, and Kha dim -Husain Khan, Governor of Purnea, were 
hostile to the Nawab’s government, portions of western Bengal 
were subject to ravages of the Marathas under Sheo Bhat Sathe* 
who “gave out that he came to support the cause of the 
Emperpr”®, Shah Alam II, encouraged by some local disaffec- 
ted zamindars invaded Bdiar and Bengal; the “Enghsh 
force in Bengal was musch divided, and Moorshedabad, the 
population of which was inclined to disaffection, as was also 
a portion of the troops stationed there, was left nearly defence- 
less”*. The Dutch in Bengal and Bihar may have tried to act 
in cooperation with some of the malcontents and the Prince 
invader. It is definitely known to us that the English and the 
Nawab took all possible precautions in September, 1760, to 
‘■prevent the Dutch from uniting with the Baja of Birbhum”*. 
On the 27th March, 1761, Nawab Mir Qasim requested 

^Olive's Narrative in Malcolm, Lije of Clive, Vol II, jp, 89. 

^Malleson, The Dicisive Battles of India, p, 124. 

^Broome, Bengal Army, Appendix ^M\ 

^Stavorinus, Voyage to the East Indies, Voi* I, pp. 499-501. 

®Long, Selections from UnptihlisJmd Becords of the Government, Vql I, Nos. 
587, 539, 558, and Calendar of Persian CorrespOT^ence, VoLI, p, 40 and p. 46. 

Bengal Army, p. 2S9. 

^Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire, Vol 11, pp, 587-543 ; G.P.G., Vol I, 

' p* , 46. 

®Broome, Bengal Army, p. 228. 
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the Conncil in Calcutta to write a letter to the Dutch “desiring 
them to alter their insolent Conduct”^ 

The Dutch were accused by Nawah Mir Jafar of having 
carried on “a private correspondence” with his “known and 
public enemies”® and “tendered and promised their assis- 
tance to the Moghal Prince (Ali Gohur), who was in full march 
agamst” him.® Most probably the charge was not groundless, 
as would appear from the expression ‘Your loyal attachment 
and faithful services and duty and obedience” in Shah Alam 
II’s letter to the Dutch quoted above. The fact that the Dutch 
received a letter about the same time also from Eajah Eamna- 
rain lends additional support to the view that the contents of 
both are eomiected with Shah Alam’s movements in Bengal 
and Bihar in 1760 and 1761 A.D. 

In his letter Shah Alam II assm-ed the Dutch that they 
“will become shortly worthy object of the Eoyal Favour and 
Protection”. Eothing most probably came out of this assu- 
rance. In fact, the Delhi Emperor was then a helpless wandei’er, 
“a broken adventurer” subject to vicissitudes of fortune 
and like a drowning man trying to catch at a straw. Major 
Camac aptly observed in his letter to the Select Committee in 
Calcutta, dated 6th March, 1761, written about tliree weeks 
after he had escorted Shah Alam II from' Gaya to Patna® 
that “the uiihappy prince is reduced so low, as to be much more 
an object of pity than of fear.”® It should be, however, 
noted that the fiction of his sovereignty was sought to be utili- 
zed by the respective competitors in the race for political supre- 
macy m India dming the greater part of the period of his formal 
headship of the ruined Delhi ’ Empire. 


^C.P.C., Vol. I, p. 80. ; 

^Public Prooeedings, 12th May, 1760. 

’^A fresh complaint lately exhibited to the States of Holland and West Priei- 
land by the Hutch East India Company agamst the servants of the English East 
India Company in Benagl, 2md December, 1761. 

‘Broome, Bengal Army, p. 278. 

•Ibid, p. 328. 

‘■yamsittart, Narrative, VolJ, p. 185. 



A NOTE ON THE OEIGIN OF CHAUTHAI 

By 

Db. a. G. PaWAB, KoIiAHABUR. 

Much has been witten on. the system of ChautMi, which 
was adopted by the Marathas for collecting tributes and revenue/ 
It is contended that the system of payment of “Chouth‘' is not 
of Maratha origin but was begun by the Portuguese, the prince 
receiving this payment from them being known as Chouthia/ 
Before accepting this \ iew one will have to consider the chara- 
cteristically Maratha aspect of the terms Choutk and Chouthai 
and the existence of the payment of Chouthai perhaps even 
before the Portuguese settlement in India. 

(i) Firsty, Chovih and its derivative Chouthai are Marathi 
words. They signify one forth of a given thing and, what is 
more important, they are not used as technical terms with some 
fixed fiscal meaning but are freely used to convey their sense 
for all general pui’poses. This can be made clear even by quo- 
ting a few examples of their use in the Maratha period. In an 
old paper the expression used is Chouthe Vela meaning “the 
fourth time®”. An order of Shivaji II dated April 1707 says 
that in a village which is given in inam to a temple, the cultiva- 
tors should pay the full revenue, whereas the headman (of the 
village) should pay only one-fourth {Chouihdi)_ towards the up- 
keep of the temple.* On one occasion when King Shahu wished 
to reprimand two of his w'ayward generals he wrote; “If you will 
obstinately levy certain eontributioixs, you will have to pay one 
fourth of' the collection (Chouthai) to the government.* On 
another occasion the same king “wrote to an officer who .had 
committed ravages in the kindogm of his cousin, the king 
of Kolhapur, “We have agreed,” wrote Shahu, “that you 
should surrender one fourth (chouthai) of your money collections 
and one half the number (nimme) of the horses and elephants 
that you may have seized*.” 

^Prof. Pissurlenhar has referred to all these writiiigs iii his article — A 
mrigenl do tributo cJwuto included in his book Ardigmthas, p. 62 (f. n.) 

•See Idem and also Dr. Sen : MUUary System oj the Marathas, pp. 28-88. 

* Shri BamadMOdii AtihOsik Kdgadpaire Vol. 8. 1. 

*Aitihdsik Sankima ShMtya. Vol. I.l. i , 

*8hSIm Bqjanisi, Entry No, 184 

*$kSki Bqjmid, Entry Np. 180. ^ V . 
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Any number of such instances can be cited to show that 
even during the historical period the word CJioutMi was used in 
the ordinary sense of one fourth. It is to be particularly noted 
that the word “C'/iort” meaning four is an ancient Marathi^ word 
and other formations than Ghout/i and ChoutMi are met with. 
Thus, for example, the word Ghouhotrd meaning four per cent 
was freely m use during the Maratha period.® It should further 
be remembered that the word Ghouthdi is formed in the same 
way as the well-known Marathi word Tijdi, meaning one third 
of the given thing. For all these reasons it seems clear that 
Ghouthdi is orighially a Marathi word. It will be hard to prove, 
even if it were attempted, that all these words came into vogue 
in Marathi only after the Portuguese mention of the word 
Ckouthia. 

2. Secondly, Ghouthdi even in its fiscal sense menaing one 
fourth of the revenue of a district, province or state appears to 
have been known to the kmgdoms of the Deccan even before the 
settlement of the Portuguese along the Western coast of India. 
On Nov. 11, 1426 the Sultan of Bedar issued a Sanad in which 
he -said: “The- petty chief on the bank -of the Bhima river has 
rebelled and remitted no dues. We proclaim to all our nobles 
and generals that any one who will put down Eaja Baterao 
(the rebel) and establish peace and order in that country will 
receive the rights of Ghouthdi and Deshmukhi.”” This is 
indeed the earliest reference so far known to not only Ghouthdi 
as a fiscal right but also to the use of the word Ghouthdi itself. 
Prom another document* of somewhat later period it appears 
that the custom of collecting Gho'iithdi was not unknown in the 
Deccan Sultanates. Documents relating to the early period 
of Deccan history are rather few. But it is likely that further 
research may bring to light cases showing the nature and ori gin 
of Ghouthdi in a still more unambiguous manner. 

^For its early use in historical Marathi papers see SUvacharitrar—Sdhitya, 
■fol. 1. Nos. 2,8. 

*Parasnis ; SanoMfOir&til Mahiti P. 182. The words used m this 
Sanad are Dohotra two per cent ; DahoM ten per cent ; mi GJwuhotra four 

per cent. 

^ Selections from tWPeslma Dajtar VoL SI. 1, The expression in Mara- 
thi signifying the contents of the grant is Choiithai ammal deshamukhl This 
may mean (1) the rights of Chonihdi and Deshmukhi, or (2) DeshmukM inciuding 
the rights of Ghouthdi. Whatever meaning is to be attached to the Marathi 
expression, it snfdces here to note the prevalence of the ChouthU custom even 
in the early years of the fifteenth century. 

^See Eajawade VoL 15, 122^^ 'which is an order of the Adil Shahi governor 
of the provihoe of Wii*' 
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From the details given above, it is permissible to con- 
clude that ChoutJidi is a Marathi word signifying one fourth. 
The use of ChoutJidi as a fiscal or revenue term, again, is older 
than the Portuguese contact. Under these circumstances it 
is difficult to accept the theory of the Portuguese origin of 
CJiouihdi. On the contrary, one may even hazard the guess 
that the Portuguese themselves may have adopted a prevailing 
practice which had a native name and a native significance. 


THE POLK SONHS OF THE SINHALESE" 

V ■ ■ 

N. D. W- JBSBKBRA, 

B.A.(Hons.) Lond., M. a. (Cantab.), F.E.A.I., P.I.A.L 

In Ceylon unlike in India traditional bards or wandering 
minstrels may not have wandered the country,* singing the 
age old popular melodies drawn from a common reservoir and 
transmitted orally through generations. Nevertheless, the 
Sinhalese possess a, vast store-house of such popular expression 
in song, some of which at least may go back to very ancient times. 
This is a common heritage to which the rich and pooi, educated 
and illiterate, men a.nd women have contributed a share. The 
body of folk-songs has grown, ever changing but always acquir- 
ing fresh sweetness in enriching the delicacy of their flavour, 
sweetness of their melody and charm of expression. Out of 
this national store-house the people drew unreservedly according 
to the occasion and requirement so repeatedly and to such an 
extent, as for certam melodies and songs to be particularly 
associated with certain avocations. Hence we have by usage 
the songs* of the ploughman, reaper, watchman, boatman, 
fisherman, carter, traveller and so on. There are also the lulla- 
bies used in inducing- children to sleep. The list is not exhauS'^ 
tive but quite representative. 

The folk songs of the Sinhalese can still be heard among 
the remote villages where the pleasures of living, labour and 
enjoyment are understood. There in the open sun- bathed 
field, through wild jungles, across rugged paths, up and down 
the silvery streams, the highways and byways, one can still hear 
the sweet music of rustic melodies whose appeal strikes at the 

^The existing collections cannot all be accepted as scientific, since the 
majority of these have been modernised by untrained collectors. If a real 
study is to be undertaken the songs will have to be collected on proper seieutiflc 
lines. 

*A class of beggars who sing extempore compositions in the praise of a 
particular householder in the expectation of immediate material gains wander 
from house to house. The Viridu singers who appear in public for singing praises 
of patrons may have, started during the late Kandyan period, but the idea may 
be much older. 

®The songs of the plumbago miners are modern as the activity was started 
after the British occupation. But it may be possible that the songs of the gem 
miners may have formed the basis of their origin and development , 
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very soul, specially in the silent stillness of tropical moonlit 
nights. Both men and women, boys and girls, young and old 
alike indulge in singing in marked contrast to the almost com- 
plete absence of the custom today. A reactionary modern ten- 
dency among the present day educated section of the population 
is to attempt to popularise the fading treasures of song through 
school competitions, national festivals and the radio. But 
the attempt is foredoomed to failure, since it toay be impossible 
to recapture the balance and rhythm of that peasant society. 
These songs belong to the past and also to certain spheres of 
the present, and can not be so revived ; but they can be remem- 
bered, studied and preserved. 

There is a striking similarity between the early folk songs 
of the Sinhalese and the Veddas,’' as regards their strain and 
melody. The appeal lies in their profound simplicity, rustic 
beauty and simple charm. To one who is familiar with both 
types of song the dramatic repetition, terms of address and the 
long drawn strain strike as a common element. In the ‘Mevara 
Sellama ’* and the ‘Olinda Keliya’“ these points emerge clearly. 
The episode over the loses of a braid of hair is also sung in a 
similar strain. 

“Blackie, please grind the hurakhan grain. Where 
is the flour under the mortar ? Bake a lump of 
flour, Blackie, and give it to mother, Blackie.” 
‘‘In what lands are found the olinda seeds. Olinda 
seeds are found in the land of Bengal. To wbat 
countries are they brought for decoration ? They 
are brought to ornament Sinhala.” 

The cradle songs and nursery rhymes refer to a peasent 
society in which the woman appears to have been the chief food 
gatherer. This takes her to the woods, jungles and fields. Her 
child grows in the arms of a younger sister, an old aunt or an 
aged grandmother. Nevertheless the songs refer to the mothei ’s 
activities. This ])erhaps may explain the blinding loyalty of 
the Sinhalese to their mother and village. 

‘‘Soon mother will return, bringing olives in her 
hands, vegetables in her lap and gathering a heavy 
load of firewood.” 

^Voddas are a primitive jangle tribe living in the wild parts of Ceylon, 
They have borrowed many things from the neighbouring Sinhalese. 

*A game played by Sinhalese children in the villages.' ' 

board game played- with small olinda seeds. Axi olonda seed is small, 
red in colour, oval in shape and has a black eye on a side, 
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“Having gone to the Hena*" yonr mother will be 
returning with a basr full of sweet potatoes and a 
lap Ml of ambilla®” 

Mother love and the love of mother continue throughout 
life. In many songs deepest affection is expressed with a power 
that may appeal to anyone. Such gems of beauty ai'e rare. But 
those that have been preserved are sufficient proof of such 
loving sentiment. The general feeling is that love and grati- 
tude should be shown to one’s mother, if not for anything else, 
at least for having brought one into this wmrld. . She is loved, 
honoured and worshipped as a deity. It is the pious hope and 
cherished desire of all’ peasants that' after death one’s mother® 
will be born in a heaven where she will enjoy all happiness. 

“0 younger brother, treat not mother in that 
fashion. She sucked both of us at her owm breast. 
Whatever she has left will also be given to us. 
Adore mother even as one adores the Buddha” 

Eeferences to the family circle are fond. T’he children 
received many presents from their relatives. Both girls and 
boys wore ornaments, but the girls alone were heavily laden 
with them. 

“Daughter, how did you get bangles for the arms ? 
How did you get anldets for the feet ? 

How* did you get chains for the waist • . ?” 

The rmcle and aunts and other near relatives are mentioned 
by name as having given this or that present. There was' a 
spirit of tolerance and a familiarity of bearing between children 
and their uncles. The songs reveal the exa.ct nature of this 
mutual affection. Mother and children, brothers and sisters 
are greatly attached to each other through bonds of family 
affection. ^ The_ brothers were associated in work and play. A 
younger sister is often considered an ornament; more so, if she 
happens to be the_ only girl in the family. She is in her turn 
realises this position of which she becomes proud. 

“There is only one tree w'hose shadow is pleasant. 
Sweet and delicious milk was drunk only at the 

primitive form of cultivation where the jungle is hurnt and quick crops 
are sown or planted. Every year or so a fresh plot is cleared. 

®A small sour fruit that ^ows wild. 

parents dr any form of ancestor worship is not found 
It would be mteresting to discover one although it would not be surprising to 
find any. 
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same breast. You have only one sister, my dear 
elder brother. Have you any other sister except 

. ■ . _ 

Special consideration, love and respect are always shown 
to the mother. Many songs reiterate the same theme. Also 
a pathetic case of ungrateful treatment is sung as a lesson and 
warning to all. 

“Stricken with hunger I went to my son’s house. 
And he gave me two measui'es of paddy in a bag. 
I was wondering whether to take it or not, thinknig 
to myself, did I give you milk in measured amount? 
To the mother who gave as much of sweet milk 
as mountain, not so much as a handful of paddy 
was given. Having received two measures of 
paddy in a bag, what does this old woman say, get 
out of the house — 

The women, specially the girls enjoyed hfe as much as 
anyone else. The peasant girl was as fond of sport as her more 
enlightened sister. She roamed the woods, swam the streams 
and paddled the swings. Many a song descriptive of the limbs 
and ornaments of youthful maidens is sung, as they swing in the 
air. 

“The young, maidens are like golden images. Their 
eardrops wave on either side. They wear the waist- 
cloth firmly fastened (to the body). Maidens, 
ride on the swing.... 

Them beautiful and expansive foreheads are like 
the crescent moon. Ride on joyfully, clap hard, 
shouting hurrah and making crackling noises that 
gladden ” 

The gathering together for work and play 'helped a certain 
amount of display and love play that later led to permanent 
romances. 

“I shall give betel to beautify your mouth. I shall 
give golden cloth to drape around your waist. I 
shall pluck Sapu flowers to be worn around your 
head.^ If you come with me, I shall give you 
royal pleasures. ...” 

Despite such sweet sentiments and unrestricted freedom 
there rested at the back of their minds a colossal inferiority 

*’A very fragrant large flower known, to English readers as Ohampat, 
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complex. This psychological make up made the woman yearn 
for the state of manhood. Forgone woman addressing another 
says ; . 

• “My dear cousin, I am very worried now. We 
suffer bitter sorrows thus as a result of (sin commit- 
ted in ) our previous birth. Let us wish to be 
born as men in our next birth ” 

The family life was not what it is understood to be today. 
The husband and wife lived together and loved each other, the 
wife of course ministering to her husband as lord and master. 
The peasant at times wondered why of all beautiful women 
his spouse seemed the only one created by Mahabrahmah 
In estrangement one pines for the other. Whilst the husband 
is pining away in a distant and far away land the wife spends 
restless days and nights awaiting his return. 

“During the thirty hours of the day’ I keep watch 
on the road and during the thirty hours of the 
night I turn away in fear. The hand placed on 
the head is wet with tears. Why in the name of 
heaven does my husband not return .” 

Even this love that makes them long for each other in 
affection can change to wrathful hatred in dissension. The 
songs also allude to the proverbial position of the mother-in- 
law. She obviously had little authority in the disposal of her 
daughter although at first she acted as an intermediary. A 
young man says,“moth6r-in-law, I will be a loving sOn to you.” 
Eusrther on he adds, “My mother-in-law, will you give me your 
daughter in May....” There is a curse added as a bitter 
warning against a refusal. . 

“May painful boils appear m the throat; may a 
film.grow in your pair of eyes that now see all 
round; may your knot of hair that is tied to the 
left catch fire ; may the heart of the mother-in-law 
who will not give me her daughter, burst ” 

It is not only love and romance, the grim realities of life and" 
the painful partings that the peasants expressed tlu-ough the 
medium of their songs. They display a fine sense of humour 
as well and accepted their unprofitable hours and disappointed 
moments with philosophic resignation. Humour and irony 
are not wanting. One song says : 

*-Ihe supreme creator aooordiug to Hindu religion. 

“Aooording to the Sinhalese the day is reckoned as having sixty hours. 
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“When my brother and I went sporting about the 
Ovita/ a butting female buffalo confronted us. 
Looking around I could not see any tree to climb. 
Tucking up my cloth I climbed a Tuttiri® plant. 

A whole class of songs _deak with play acting of incidents and 
functions in the daily life of the peasants. The games are in 
fact vocational training exercises. The actual activities have 
been forgotten but the songs have been preserved. Honey 
gathering and smithery are two of them. Mairy dramatic 
elements are found in most of such songs. The Sinhalese peasant 
lived close to nature in close communion with her. He tamed 
a few birds and animals as pets. Other animals he loved. Some 
he despised and some he feared. The beasts of burden, chiefly 
the oxen , he considered companions of high esteem. The bulls 
were ornamented with trappings and bells. The best and 
noblest of these animals were, believed to have come from Eu- 
huna and Kataragama The animals employed in agricul- 
ture, specially threshing, were considered to belong to the gods. 

“Look, whose is the bull ? This belongs to the Sun- 
god, Look, whose is this one ? This one belongs 
to the Moongod ” 

Natural beauty has not been omitted. He was too observant 
to miss it. In fact he must have derived a great deal of joy 
from nature;. Such romantic settings as moonlit lakes, forest 
glades, sunkissed hills, flooded fields, trees, creepers and flowers - 
all these contributed to make his simple life interesting and 
eventful. 

Popular music and drama did not exist as rigidly separated 
forms of art. Whatever human interest was satisfied by them, 
that same measure found fulfilment at every festival and ritual 
of an agricultural or other nature. These helped sufficiently 
to satisfy the emotiona] yearnings of men and women whose busy 
life afforded little leisure for the appreciation of art apart from 
its functional associations. Nature lore was considered an 
important phase of the peasant make up. Such a knowledge 
was acquired by experience and intelligent observation of their 
environment. This body of lore was essential for the life in 
the jungle and the village. The habits of animals and the 
movements of birds, their cries and foot-prints were all observed. 

^An elevated area of land surrounded by fields. 

*A very small little plant about ofie and a half feet in height , 

•Iwo very popular areas in th®’ ^treme south ,-of <l)eyl(m. yjHA . ' 
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The accumulation of this body of lore led most probably to the 

art of divination. 

Every tree and hill, every stream and lake, every natural 
nhenomenon such as the sun, moon and stars and every dnec- 
tion was believed to be the abode of a permanant deity . ihese 
were worshipped in the normal course of life and appealed to for 
heip during crises, some of which were of course accepted as 
being beyond human control. It is therefore, natural that 
magic should play an important role in the life of the peasant. 
The fulfilment of prayer was duly acknowledged by material 
offerings to the godheads concerned. They were also worshipped. 

“Whose is the threshmg floor ? It belongs to the 
moon god. The moon god has come here. The 
moon god will grant plenty. 

Such deities are believed to supervise agricultural activities. 
Therefore magical rites must be performed to purify and ward 
off any possible element of danger; 

“Having erected posts, put up scare crowds. After 
inspection sprinkle charmed sand. These drive 
away flies and worms. Thus the peasants protect 
and look after the fields ” 

It is also extremely interesting to find that the threshing floor 
is considered the property of the kings of Cola and Pandi “. A 
final appeal to all the gods is made for increasing the grain. 
Not only in economic pmsuits but also in such activities as 
sports, the favour of gods is sought for obtaining victory. In 
return for such beneficient intervention all the deities are made 
to participate in the merit acq_uired by peasant. 

“May merit accrue to the sungod who shines at 
dawn ; to the moongod wlio shines after sunset ; 
to the gods living in the four oceans. May the four 
Yaram ® gods participate in our merit’.. 


' ’■IlefereBoe to spirits of the dead or other gods and goddesses belonging to 
an earlier society have not yet been found. There is no reason for them not to 
exist. It may be that such songs have been deliberately forgotten. These, 
if discovered would be most valuable. 

“Two Tamil kingdoms in -south India. At times they overran Ceylon and 
conquered parts of it. : ^ 

“four regional gods are in charge of the four quarters. They are Dhrataris- 
tra, yirildha, Yitiipaksa and ?aMarvana. 


KUMAeI VEATA-CHADAS^ op BENGAL 


S. E. Das, m. a., Calcutta. 

Chanting of the Chadas, or Mantras (or spells, formulas, 
incantations, etc.) connected mth each Kumari-vrata play the 
most important part in the performance and observance of 
these Vratas. These Chadas have been composed in poems of 
local dialects. They differ from district to district, but there 
is an underlying unity in all cases. This difference is due to 
the fact that they have been handed dovm to us from generation 
to generation through the word of mouth. A study of the 
character of the Bengali words and phrases which have been 
used in thses folk ballads proves that they are very old. Ac- 
cording to some they represent the pre-Pauranic culture of 
Bengal. Main features of these chadas or formulas consist of 
an appeal or prayer for the fulfilment of worldly desires ; the 
character of magical spells is not also at all absent from these 
Chadas. Primitive minds even today see in these formulas a 
magical power and their character resembles to a great extent 
the primitive incantations. Indeed the subjects and other 
features are so closely connected that we can safely regard 
them as magical spells or incantations. 

Most of the Chadas contain the subject matter of the 
heart’s desires of the girls as well as the practices to be followed. 
Thus in the Gokal-v’ata we have the following Chada : 

By fanning you. 

Conch bangles coated with gold shall I wear. 

By fanning you. 

Free from co-wdfe shall I my family rear. 

Away shall fly sorrow and disease, . 

Away shall go worms and fleas. 

^Various are the vratas or the vowed observances that are observed in 
different parts of Bengal.* Numerous vrataes have been mentioned in the Piira- 
ms and in other connected literature ; but the humdrl vratas are not found men- 
tioned in the Puranic literature. The practices and the observances of these 
vratas are puroh^ indigenous and thej have not yet been fully absorbed by Brah- 
manism. There are of course traces of Brahmanical influence but these are 
later introductions. These chadas have been collected mainly from the districts 
of Barisah Paridpur and Dacca. I have tised chadas of the following vratas- 
Gokal-vrata, Sahdhyamani-vrata> . Tafir-vrata, Yamapukur-vrata, Tilkujk!- 
vrata, Sivapuja-vrata, " •Maghmandal-yrat^^ < Punyapulmr-vrata, Senjuti-vrata 
Pasputiii43:-Tfat,a. ' ‘I have given*here%J3i|?:'JIngIish rehderinp of - 
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For long in Gokul (paradise) to live, 

Thus to the moutli of the cow grass do I give. 
So that life in Vaikuntha may I receive. 

Here the Vrata consists in the act of giving grass to the 
cow. By this act she expresses her desires of possessing golden 
bangles,' of being free from co-wife, sorrow, disease, and of 
obt'ainng.a place in Vaikuntha (pa.radise)h In some Chadas 
again we find the objectives of the Vratas explained and the 
merit to be obtained by the observances. Thus in the Punya- 
pukurvrata (holy tank) we have 

What wealth by this worship shall I get ? 

(Epujile ki dhan pava ?) 

Then the answer is given by mentioning numerous forms of 
wealth which are mostly desired by the girls. Thus the Chada 
in question runs as follows:- — 

Holy Tank ! whom flowers do adorn, 

VTio is it that worship thee in morn ? 

It is I Lilavatl, the maiden, ' 

Fortunate sister of brothers seven. 

What wealth by this worship shah I get ? 
Wealth like Yaksa doth on me wait. 

I will be to Savitri a peer, 

I will be to my husband dear. 

I will get a son free from decay and death, 

T will never suffer tlie pangs of death. 

Placing my son on the lap of his sire, 

Let me in the Ganges stream expire. 

Here are the numerous forms of wealth consisting of a good 
husband, an immortal son, freedom from windowhood, etc. These 
are mainly the things, the unmarried girls live and dream for. 

Certain Chadas again have an intimate relation with the 
Alpana or drawings on the ground. Thus she worships painted 
material things and wants things of real value. She worships 
Pithulir-Chidilrii (Pithuli is a form of liquid paste made by 
diluting pasted rice with water) but wants to have a golden 
Chidiini (comb). This will be clear fronythe following Chada 
of the Senjuti- vrata. 

^The observance and practices of this Vrata are almost similar to the festival 
observed by the Hos, Mundas, etc. The Hos observe this festival i.e. Horo 
Parale in the month of Bhadia. .See Dr. Majumdar’s A Tribe in a Transition. The 
Mundas also observe this fistival wMch is Known as “Sdhorai”. See Mundas 
and their Country by S.C. Bay,. page, 481. The main objectives of this festival 
and the Gokal vrata are also the same, 
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We worship Pithuli drawn comb, - 
That we may have golden comb. 

We worship Pithuli drawn box, 

That we may have golden box. 

We worship Pithuli drawn palanquin, 

That we may have golden palanquin. 

Thus instead of a painted comb, box, palanquin, etc, drawn on 
the ground she v/ants golden things. Here we find an intimate 
connection . between the Chada and the Alpana. Again the 
magical principle of “like affects like”, i. e. s^unpathetic or imita- 
tive magic, is fully apparent in these chadas. But in some 
Chadas this connection is not very clear as we shall presently see 
that the tree Mandar (a kind of tree) is worshiped because it 
produces agricultural wealth, gold, silver, etc,. So far as the 
external form is concerned the correspondence between the 
tree Mandar and paddy or metals is not known to us. 

We worship Mandar in picture, 

That we may granary of rice and paddy acquire. 
We worship Pithuli drawn Mandar, 

That our house may be stuffed with gold and silver. 

Other Cha das are chiefly directed towards the worship of 
the natural phenomena such Jis the Sun, the Moon and the Stars. 
These are very clear from the Chadas of Maghmandal, Tara and 
and Sandhyamani Vratas. In the Tara (stars) and the Safi- 
dhyamani (jewel of evening stars) Vrata-chadas we have the 
evidence of the worship of the stars which excercise influences 
on the destinies of men, ' In the Maghmandal Vrata we have 
the positive evidence of the worship of the Sun which is a cha- 
racteristic feature of the primitive religion. Indeed it is the 
most ancient of all worships and most common among all the 
ancient peoples of the world. The sun was regarded by the 
Nahua and indeed by all Mexicans and the central American 
peoples as the supreme deity or rather the principah source of 
the subsistence of life.”* The sun is also sustained by daily 
food and human sacrifice. ® In India as well, the Sun worship 

’■Tree Mandar is also commonly regarded as a wish-producing tree. 
Such drawings and paintings for magical purposes are very common among 
the primitives. See, Oraon Eeligion and Custons by S.C. Bay, pages, 285-286, 
126-27, 46; Kharias by S.C.M. page, 474; Birhors by S.O.B., page, 152, 221, 835 
Garos by Playfair, page, 45; B.B.E, Vol-I, page, 831, also see the writer’s article 
on the “Alpanas of the Kujnari-vratas of Bengal ” publkhed in the Journal of 
Indian Society of Oriental Art”, 1944. ? . 

“Myths of Mexico and Peru by Spencer, page, 96-7. 

•IWd, page, 98. 
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is very common among most of the primitive tribes. It is 
imevalent among the Bhuyas, Gonds, Oraons Has, Nogas, Mundas, 
etc. There is no practice of the material representation of the 
Sun among these tribes and the vt^orship is performed mostly in 
open space.*' Among theMunda group of peoples the Sun is the 
supreme deity and he is called the Sing-bo hga, the God of Gods.* 
Like the Munda tribes the Kharias also regard the Sun as 
the visible symbol of the creator- and the ruler of the universe.® 
He is worshiped because he is the life and the light of creation. 
The observance of this Maghmandal-vrata shows that the Sun 
worship was prevalent in Bengal from very early times. Be- 
sides this vrata there is another puja wliich is known as the 
Ghhapujawhich is observed on the 6th day of the light fortnight 
in the month of Kartika.'* In Assam (Sylhet) Suryapuja 
is held in spring when plantain tree is set up in the courtiyard 
decorated with flowers, and offerings are made to it, w^hile the 
women sing songs in honour of the Sun.® In Sylhet there is 
another Vrata which is Imown as the Magha-vrata representing 
the Sun worship.® The Sun is often worshiped for agricultu- 
ral produces.’ The Indo- Aryans also worship the Sun and 
regard him as the supreme deity. The verse called Gayatil 
was esteemed by the ancient Hindus to be the holiest verse in 
the Vedas. It is addressed to the Sun, “Let us meditate on 
the sacred light of the divine Sun that it may illuminate our- 
minds.”*’ The Gayatri-Savitrf occurs also in the Bgveda 
(111,62,10).* The Sun again has been identified with the 
Buddhist God Dharma which was very commonly worshiped in 
Bengal. The Sun has been worshipped as a folk God from prehis- 
toric times but his attributes as a folk god varied in difi'erent 
periods ; main feature however of the popular Sun worship 
have persisted both in the civilised societies as well as among 
the primitive tribes. 

‘Journal of tho Department of Letters, "Vo.! XI, page, 98. 

®The Mundas and their Country by S. C. Ray, page, 467; A Tribe in a 
Transition by Majumdar, page, 185. 

“The Khiiries by S.O. Ray, page, 369-70. 

‘Popular Religion and Folklore of northern India by Crook, page 33. 

“Popular religion and folklore of nothern India by Crook, page, 38. 

“Vangiya SShitya Parishat Patrika, 1840, page, 37-41. 

’Man in India, 1941 

•Vishnu Purana by 'Wilson, page 260. 

®“Tat skvitur varenyam bhargo devasya dhimatirdhiyomati prachodyat’k 
"Wilson translates it thus “'We meditate on that light of divine B&vitri (Sun) 
who influences our pious rites.” 
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In the Maghmandal-vrata Chadas we have the remnartats 
of such a worship of the Sun. Numerous Surya-puja Ghadas 
have been collected from different parts of Bengal by a number 
of scholars. Mr. S. C. Mitra has translated a numbr of Ghadas 
from eastern Bengal relating to the worship of the Sun.*' A 
manuscript entitled Suryapuja-paddhati throws a flood of light 
on the cult of the Sun God in Bengal.® Mr. G. H. Ghakravarty 
has xalso collected a number of ballads from eastern Bengal 
dealing with the worship of the Sun.® In the Maglimandal- 
vrata we find first of all Ghadas which cause the Sun to rise by 
dispelling the fog with the help of the Durva-grass, cane-plants, 
etc. 

I will disperse the fog, since I will by the cane reed 
stop. . 

All fog has receded to the plum tree’s top. 

Give! oh plum tree ! give us rocking. 

Girls :-Rise ! Rise ! Oh Sungod ! blazing forth 
thy rays. 

The Sun ;-I cannot rise on account of the mighty 
dews. 

Girls :-Rise ! Sungod ! blazing forth thy rays. 

The Sun :'-I cannot rise on account of the mi^ty 
dews, etc.* 

Thus here prayer is made for the Sun to rise, and the Sun 
replies that he cannot do so due to fog. And then activities 
begin with the chanting of the Chadas to disperse the fog and 
the dews and at last the fog and .dews disappear and the Sun 
rises. The Sun is represented in the Chadas as a human being 
with all sorts of worldly pleasures and requirements. Then 
again we have the Chada which describes the marriage of the 
Sun with a “woman in the Moon”. In S.C. Mitra ’s Collection 
the Sun is given in marriage to Gauri who according to the 
Pauranic mythology is the wife of Siva. This Gauri again may' 
represent the Moon as she is described in the Chadas as “Ghan- 
dramuldai”. Such a conception of the marriage of the Sun with 
a woman in the Moon or with the Moon is very common among 
the primitives. Among the Blackfoot Indians it is a very 
common custom of giving the Sun in marriage to the Moon. 
Most of the savages loot upon the Sun ai«i the Moon as husband 

^Journal of the D^artment of Letters, vol, XV, page 140-200. 

•Vangiya S^hitya Parshat Partika, vol, XIII, page, 103. 

‘Numerous suuilar charms sure also used by the Aulerioan 
oawe tbs sun to sbius.- Sss fjasep’a Magic Art, .p^, SJi.' ] v'y '■ '' ■ 
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and wife. The Algonkin Indians of North America also regard 
the Moon as woman and the Sun as man-husband and wife.^ 
We have already described the prominence of the Sun and Moon 
deities amohg the Indian prinodtive tribes. In Kharia invoca- 
tions or prapyers the Sun is addressed as ‘'Giring-herdvg or 
B&ro-herdng” i. e. Sun-Moon.® Again they say that '"the 
Sun and the Moon are husband and wife.* Such a conception 
of the Moon as a female deity is also very common among the 
Angami Nagas.* That the Moon is the wife of the Sun is 
also a very common belief among the Maiias. Thus to the 
“hill and Bison Marias the Sun (jparad) is a Koitor, Moon his 
woman”.* The Indo-Aryans regard the Moon as a male 
deity. Sun worship is of less importance in the time of the 
Egveda and this becomes very common in the age of the Pura- 
:^s. In the Egveda Soma (Moon) is regarded as a male deity 
and as marrying Surya, the daughter of Surya. Moreover we 
learn that the Sun was originally a female deity and it was 
later on changed into a male deity . And Dr. Hutton thinks 
that it was the influence of the l^gvedic invaders which changed 
the sex of the Sun from female to male and gave rise to the Sun 
descended nobility as distinguished from the Moon-descended.® 

But according to the Brahmanical conception (Pauranic) 
both these deities belong to the male sex. Hence how can 
there be a marriage between them ? Therefore a woman 
was created to give the Sun in marriage but the original 
conception of the marriage of the Sun and the Moon can be 
easily traced. Thus the marriage of the Sun and the Moon is 
purely a primitive custom which is still prevalent among the 
savages and the vestiges of which are still to be found in the 
Viata' observances and the Vrata-chadas. Again in this parti- 
cular Vrata-this marriage of the Sun and the Moon is revealed 
to us not in the Chadas but also in practice, twm earthen images 
are actually given in marraige along with the chanting of the 
Chadas. 

In the Sandliyamani Vrata-chad,a we find an appeal for 
a boon of being the sister of seven brothers, having enough 

^Introduction to Folk4or0 by M.R.Cox; Magic Art by Frazer, page, 814. 

*The Kharias by S.C.Eay, page 369-70. 

434. 

‘Angami Nagas by Dr. Hutton, page, 259. 

*Mraia Gonds of BAstK by Grigson, page, 230' 

•Census Import pf Ind»j vdl, 1, part, 1, pags, 89^. 
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■wealth, sons and grandsons and to lead a life in the constant com- 
pany with the husband. The Chada in question runs as follows:-— 

Jewel of evening, golden star, 

Jewel of evening, fountain of water. 

The -woman who this rite observes, 

Bhe is called the sister of seven brothers. 

Jewel of evening, maiden asks a boon of thee, 
A home in Kailasa (residence of Siva) with peace 

and glee.. 

And -wealth and food and son and grandson. 

And life to pass with husband as companion. 

In another p:oup of Chadas "we find the mention of the 
names of the different idols or images made of earth and by 
naming each of them the Ohada is chanted. In the Dasputulei- 
vrata(ten images) Chada we find the mention of the' names of 
many Puranic deified personages such as Bama, Laksmana, 
Savitri, etc. This Chada consist of a prayer for a prosperous 
married life and also for obtaining husband, father-in-law, 
mother-in-law, etc. of ideal character. Further the most im- 
portant point revealed by this Chada is that the heart’s desire 
of the girls is to be reborn as a human being and not for any 
final liberation. Such a conception of having a rebirth in the 
human race is also clear from the Prithvi-vrata-chada- Here 
we find the prominence of the belief that a prosperous and glo- 
rious rebirth depends upon the merits of the activities of the 
present life. Therefore by worshiping the mother earth 'with 
“nani and muTchah” cream and butter) and by making gifts 
of “ghee and honey'’ the girl desires to be born as queen. Again 
by worshiping the mother Earth the girls want to have enough 
agricultural products and other wealth. Among the primitives 
as well, the mother Earth is regarded as the embodiment of 
all things. They similarly -w'orship the Earth Goddess with 
food and drink for plenty of crops and prosperity. Thus the 
Oraons pray “Oh Mother Earth ! May we have plenty of rain 
and bumper crops. Here is a drink offering to thee”.’’ 
In the same way the Kharwmrs say, “ Oh Mother Earth ! keep 
in- prosperity and protect the ploughman and his- oxen, etc.”® 
In the Punjab, the Karnul farmar says, “Grant us identiful 
yield so that ,we pay onr revenue and satisfy our banker.” From 
these prayers it appears that the Mother Earth is worshiped for 
plenty of agricultural products and prosperity. In the Prthivi 
vrata-chada we find prayer ( wit|i a tonce-pdm md hapa) for 

'OrSon Eeligion and Custonffl tgr paga,'142. j 

and foUsJoi* fodi* bjr Crook, page, 47* 
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a rebirth as a queen i.e. to have a prosperous and a glorious 
rebirth. In this ease the method and the practices as well as 
the desires are almost identical with those of the primitives. 

Another group of Chadas give us a vivid description of 
the family life and numerous evils of the society. Some of 
these Chadas have brought to light the evils of polygamy and 
all sorts of attempt are made in these Chadas to get rid of the 
co-wife. Thus in the Chadas of the Senjuti-viata we hnd the 
use of numerous abusive expressions against the Satin (co-wife) 
and prayer is made even for her death. 

Kul tree ! (a kind of plum) Kul tree ! thou art full of thorn 

Make the woman my co-wife leprosy torn: 

Mayena^ ! Mayena ! Mayena ! I pray thee, Make the wmman 

a squint. 

From my co-wife make my life free, Paklii I Paldii ! Paklii® ! 

I invoke thee, 

Hata®! Hata! Hata I hear my prayer. Going to the roof that 

I may see 

My co-wife’s head do thou devour. The Woman my co-wife 

ceases to be 

Bedi ! Bedi ! Bedi ! take my hint, Banti ! Banti ! Banti* ! 

thy help to give 

To cut vegetables at the death feast of my co-wife 

By slaying the wicked I make my dwelling here 

By killing my co-wife, on my feet alta do I wear. 

Similarly in the Gokal-vrata there is a Chada for getting rid of 
the co-wife.“Tomare batas kai’e ghar karva satin mere” (by 
fanning you free from co-wife shall I my family rear). This 
kind of Chada most probably sprang out of a desire to see the 
CO- wife a victim of all sorts of miseries and evils. This was simply 
because it was known even to the girls (or the girls are made to 
know) that polygamy is a source of all sorts of miseries. Hence 
the young girl’s foremost prayer is not to have any co-wife. 
Besides the women by nature can not bear the association of' 
the co-wife. She is ready to undergo all sorts of miseries, even 
death and wiudowhood, than to have' a Satin (co-wife). In 
the above Chada this has been very vividly described indicating 
that the lifelong prayer of a girl is to have the monopoly of the 
husband’s love and affection until the death. 

^Mayana — a kind of bird. 

, ^Pakbi— Common name for birds. 

®Hata — ^ kind of spoon used for cooking and serving. 

kiftd of Kditi foi catting vegitables fishes etc?,« 
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Some Chadas again are mainly based on the ancestor 
worship 'which is the most characteristic featnie of the primiti've 
relimon In the Yamapukur-vrata- different earthern idols 
areinvoked to stand as witness to this particular observance. 
Thus we ha,ve the following Chada— 

King Yama 1 Witness, I worship the tank of Yama 
(God of death) 

Qiieen Yami ! witness I warship the tank of Yama. 
Farther the conception of the existence of the soul after death 
is also clear from these Chadas. According to the Uiada of the 
Yamauukur-vrata there is the common belifef that the soul exist 
after death and that all sorts of provisions are to be made for 
it and. that water should be given, so that the soul may not 
suffer from want of it. The idea of pro'viding the with 
food and water and other necessary requirements is also known 
to almost all the primitive tribes. Among the Hos of chotonag- 
piir the souls of the dead ancestors are worshipped daily m the 
Ading (a room in the house where the souls of the ancestors 
dwell) with food and drink. ^ Similar practices of offering food 
and drink to the dead ancestors are also prevalent among the 
Bhils, Baigas, etc.* The Khasis of Assam also worship the 
death with numerous offering^.* In this particular Vrata we 
find the offering of water in the name of the dead persons as 
well as of the living so that they inay not suffrofrom wint of 
water after their death. The ■worship of the anecsfors by pour- 
ing down water along with the chanting^of Chagas is _also a 
coTnBion roli<^ioiis ])r<i3cticG cinioiigj tho M&iiS/ GondB of BStSisr* 
Tims the worship of the death with offerings of foodand dririk. 
i« also a common religious practice among the primitiv- 
tribes. In this Vrata the girl gives water m the names of lather 
in-law, mother-in-law, father, mother, neighbour including 
herself and lier husband. Thus the Chada runs as folloows:— 
A handful of water for father and mother do I offer, 

A juo' of watewfor father-in-law and mother-in-law 

do I offer. 

A jug of water for all my neighbours do I offer, 
I am the fortunate sister of seven brothers, 

I worship Yama’s tank, witness, the lord of Universe 

Tribe in Transition by Dr. Majamdar, page, 126. 

“Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India by Crook, , 

“Khasisby Gordon, page 109. ■; : ' ' 

‘Maria Gonds of Raster by Gr^Ui page, 309, ^ ^ 
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Thiis we find liere tlie offering of water in the names of all not. 
excluding even i.he neiglibour and the story or the kathd of 
the Vtata also reveals the fact that the mother-in-law suffered 
from want of water and tlie observance of the Vrata enabled Jier 
to have water. 

Another characteristic feature of these Chadas is that 
they resemble to a great extent the dramatic performances. 
Dr. A. N. Tagore has arranged the Ghadaa of the Maghmandal 
and the SemjTiti-vrata-chadas in a dramatic way, scene after 
'scene and act and after act.*’ He has described them as 
“indigenous dramatic performances” and opines that the mo- 
dern theatrica.] and other performances are nothing but a deve- 
lopment of these indigenous dramatic Vrata-chadas. The truth 
of this remark of Dr. Tagore is reveaJed to us even by the stud 
of the primitive performances of the dramas which clearly 
resemble the dramatic character of these Chadas to a great 
extent.* 

Lastly we should note some of the. important Brahmnic- 
al inliuejices in these chadas. In some of the Chadas we can 
trace definite evidences of the Puaranic influences. In the 
first place we find the Tulsi plant (ccymum sanctum'! identified 
with Narayana. Thus we read in the chada of the Punyapukur- 
vrata — 

Tulsi ! Tulsi! thou art Narayana, 

Tulsi ! Tulsi ! though art Vmdavana. 

On thy head do I pour water, 

Support me in the last hour. 

Again the saeredness of the river Ganges is also recognised in 
some -of the Chadas. Thus we read — 

Putra relihe svamir kole 

Marijena Ganga jale 

(placing my son in the lap of his sire. 

Let me in the Ganges stream expire.) 

Besides we have the mention of the names of some of the Pura- 
nic deities like Yama, Narayana, etc. We also hear the names 
of the deified Puranic personages such as Eama, Dasaratha, 
Laksmana, Savitiri, etc. Nor the conception of Svarga or 
heaven is absent from these chadas. . We have the references 
to Gokul, Yaikuntha, Kailasa, etc. Again the conception of 
rebirth after death in the race of man is also present. The 

^Vanglar Vrata by Dr. A.N.Tagore, page, 83. 

•floo, s.G. nav’s Mundsii and their Oomtry, ths KMriJwi and th« Bwhoi* 
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identify of the cow with Narayana and Vishnu is not also un- 
known to these chadas. Thus in the Gokalr vrata we are told 
that the time devoted to the cow is in Gokul to live”. These 
are some of the Brahmanieal ideas which can be traced in these 
Vrata-chadas. 

This short dissertation on the Kumari-vrata-ehadas re- 
veals one important fact that they are not in their original form. 
These Ohadas have been handed down orally from generation 
to generation Even now in the villages neither the grown up 
women nor the young girls are acquianted with the art of writing 
but their memory is so sharp that they can easily remember 
all these Chadas and Kathas, and whenever required, they can 
reproduce them from memory. In such a ease interpolations and 
different interpretations are not at all unlikely. When these 
observances came under the Brahmanieal influences every 
attempt was made to mould them in a Brahmanieal fashion 
and to give them a Brahmnical stamp. This is clear from the 
introduction of numerous Furanlc characters and some other 
Brhamanical features in these Chadas. But inspite of these 
Brahamnical infleunees it is very clear that these Chadas were 
originally nothing but lAagical spells or incantations. In some 
of these Chadas wm find the element of force or compulsion which ^ 
is the characteristic of magic. We have the use of the terms 
“pdra, have , etc” w'hich signifies that we must get this i.e. 
there is the element of force in it. The principle is “if wn do 
this we shall get this” like effects like. Thus in the Pithivi- 
puja-vrata-ehada by offering “butter and cream,” to the Mother 
Earth and by making gifts of honey and ghee” the girls want 
to be born in the next life as a queen, and that the process of 
this varta is sure to have her desires fulfiled. Thus the chada 
follows — dr kale ham rdjrdnl” (in the next birth I will be horn 
as a queen). Here the term “hava” is w'oiihy of notice, because 
the force of the word indicates certainity and- tliere is no doubt 
about the efficacy of the practices. In other Chadas also we 
find such forceful assertions as in the Dasputuler-vrata-chadas. 
Further it is believed that; the correct observances of certain 
rites is sure to lead to the fulfilment of the desire for which the 
rites are performed. Again the non-performance of the rites 
and the chanting of the Chadas wiU be followed by misery. Here ; j 
is the plain question of ma^c. In some Chadas, of course, | 

there is the tone of an appeal or prayer as is indicated by the I 

use of terms such a,8 ''pd'ijma, haijena, etc.” The idea is that | 

we are doing this so that we may get this. There - is no element ' , j 
of force or assertion in it. Thus in the Senjuti-v|ata-chac[a : j 
Pithuli-drawn “chiduni” (comb) is worshiped^ to have a golden ■ | 
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“oMmu" H® the 

duni”- Here the chada s ,. desires. Both of these 

a prayer a^^am canbe compared with the 

prSve magkal speUs or LTeXS 

Eane ran4 eyo bava, jane ^lYtT hwa’ 

Ak^le Laksmi .hava, Samaye putia\ ati iiava. 

^hir after war will come and go, 

Blit I shall remain blessed with husband. 

Man after man will come and go, 

But I shall remain blessed with husband. 

Ill times of famine Laksmi shali 1 be. 

In times of plenty mother shall I be. 


g (New Deft? gj| 


